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INTRODUCTORY NOTES 

* \ * 

NOTliS ON TKAJfSLlTER^TJCkN, 


y^ffixx/SffUftds 

a hits the somKi“Of . 

h has ihe ss>und in ' fallier/ 
if has llic VQw^hsound in 
I has ihe sDund of / in 'pb." 

% has lh<! sound of / in * police/ 
o bjis the soui^ of e in ' bone/ 
u has the sound of w in ^ hull/ 

Q has the sound of u in ^ flute/ 
ai has the vowel-sound in ^mine/ 
au has the vowcl'Sound in "house/ 


It should be stated lliat no attempt has been made to distiiiguj^h 
Ijetwccn the long and short sounds of r and a in the Dmvidian 
languiigesp which possess the vowel-sounds in " bet ^ and " hot * in 
addition to ihm^ given above. Nor has it been thought necessary 
to mark vowels as long in case^ where mistakes in pronujiciation 
were not likely to be made. 


Cfffnemrff/i 

Most Indian languages have different forms for a number of con¬ 
sonants^ such as i, r, marked in scientific works by the use 
of dots Of italics. As the European ^tar distinguishes^ lliese with 
difliculty in ordinar)' pronunclaliottp it has been considered undesir-^ 
able to cmtiiitniss the reader with them ; and only two notes arc 
refpiircd, ]n the first place, ““the Arabic nt, a strong gulturah has 
been fepresented by A insiKid of which is often used Secondlj» 
it should be remarked that as|urated consonants ore common; and, 
in particular^ and fA {except in Buinia) never have the sound uf 
/A in * thb* Or Mb in/ but should be pronounced os i n ^ woodhouse ‘ 
iuid ^boathooL^ 






iv LVmOD UCTOJ^ K JVO ms 

Eurmeu iVerih 

Burnie&c md some of the koguiiges on iho frontier of Chun have 
the rollovring special rounds :— 

aw has the vowel sound in 'law/ 

^ and ii are pronounced as in Cenuam 
gy is pTononnoed alnioat like/ in ' jewel/ 
ky is pTonounecd aJinotst like in 'chureli.^ 
ih is pronounced in some oases as in * this," in some cases as in 
* thin/ 

w after a caiosonanL hits the force of intf. Thus, ywa and /xm 
am disylkblus^ pronoiineed as if written >i^nKi Eind 

It should uSso be noted thiit* whereas in Indian words the acoeni 
or stress is dtsiributed almost equally on each syllabicp in Btitniese 
there is a tendency to throw ny^ccld stress on the last syllable- 

Cen^rai 

The names of some pSaoes^—e. g, Calcutta, Bombayv Lucknow, 
Cawnpore—have obtained a popular tiKity of spelling^ while special 
fontis have been olfidally jjrescribed for others. Names of persons 
arc often spelt and pronounced differenUy in dilTcircnl ports of Ir^dia ; 
but the variadons have been made as few as i^CKSsibk by assimilating 
forms almost aJIkCp especially where iit particular spelling has been 
generally adopted In Lrrglish liooks. 

HoTE^ OS MuNtv^ PmCK&t Weights ano Measuhes 

■Ys the currency of India is based upon the rupee, all stateiuttils 
with rqgard to money throughout the Ca^fUer have necessarily been 
expressed in rupeesi nor luis it been found po&sible to add genenUly 
a cunvei^ion into silerling. Dowd to about 1873 the gold virtue of 
the rupee (containing 165 grains of pure silver) was approxiinately 
equal to sr., or one-tenth of a £ j arid for that period it b easy to 
convert rupees into sterling by striking off the final cipher (Rs, 1,000 
= £ioo). Rut after 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver as 
compared with gold throughout the worlds there came a serious and 
progressive fall in the exchange, niitil at one time llic gold ATilue of 
the rupee dropped as low as is. „ Jn order to provide a remetly for 
the heavy loss caused to the Govemment of India in rfopcet of Its 
gold |xtymenus to be made in England, Eind also to relieve foreign 
trade and firamce from the inoemvenience dac to constant and 
unfor^-eit nyctuations in i:xchiuige, it was roolved in rSg^ to d<Ke 
die mints to tlie free coinage of silver, and thus force up the value of 
the rupee by restricting the circulation. The inlentbo was to raise 



mrj?o/y i/c ro/^ j' a o tes v 

th« cs(changc valuer nf the rupK in u. 4r/.j afwl llicn introduce a gold 
i^iandArd {though not nccc^sanly a gold currency) at th^natc of Rs. 15 
= £1. Thfs polic)' has bcern comptesely successful. Froin 1S99 on¬ 
wards the value of the rujjce hits iKrcn niainuinctlf with insignfiiCAnt 
fluctuationSp at the proposed rate of u. 4^. ^ and consequently since 
I hat date three rupees have been cqni i'alent to two rupees before 1873. 
For the mterrnediate period* between 1S73 and t&p^n, it h manifestly 
impossible to adopt any fiiied aieriing value ft>r a consiandy changing 
rupee. But since iSpg, if it is desired to convert rupees into sterling, 
not only must the iinal cipher be slrtich off (as before 1873), but 
also ooG third must be subtracted from the result, llnis Rs. ipOoo 
= £rcM—§= (about) £67, 

Another natter in couuexion with the estprewiion rtf money stale- 
merits in terms of rupees requires to be explained. Fbe inetbud of 
■ numerical notation In India differs from that which prevails through¬ 
out Europe, numl>crs arc not punctuated in hundreds of thoii' 

sands and millionsH but in lakhs and crores. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (writien out as r,«5p{»o)i and a crore is one hundred lakhs 
or ten millforis (written out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, accord¬ 
ing to the exchange ^uluc of the rupec^a bkh of nipees (Rs. j*oo,om) 
may be read as the equivalent of iC 10,000 hefore ^873, and as ihe 
equivalent of (about) £6,667 s^cr 18^9 ; while a crorc of rupees 
{Rs. E,oOpOO;,ooo) may similarly be read as the equivalent of 
£1,000,000 before 1873, and as the equi^-alcnt of {aljoui) £666,667 
after 1899^ 

Finally, li should Iw? mentioned that the rupee is divided into 
r6 annas, a fmetion commonly used for many purposes by both 
natives imd Europeans. The anna was formerly reckoned as 1 ^*: 
it may now be considered sji exactly eorrespemding to i^. The 
anna is again sul^divided into la pies. 

Tlie Various systems of w^eights used in India combine UPiiformity 
df scale with immeri!^ wiations in ibe weight of uniia. I'he scale 
used generally throughout Northcin [ndia, an-d less commonly in 
Madroji and Bombciy, may be thus expressed : one ru.iund = 40 seers ; 
one 16 chittaks or 80 lolo-i. 1’hc actual weight of u seer 

varies greatly from District to District, and even from village to 
Village; but in ihc standard system the tola is fSo graias Troy 
(the exact weight of the rupee), and the seer thus weighs a-as; Ik, 
and the luaund 83*28 lb. This stam^rd is used in ofhcLal reports 
and throughout the Ca$f//irrr. 

For calcukting retail prices* the universil custom in India is lo 
express them in terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change, what ^'aries is not the amount of money lo be paid for the 


vi 
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same quantity, but the quantity' id he obtained for the same amnunt 
of mon^v In other words, prices in India are quantity pnees, not 
money fK'ictis. When the figure of quantity goes up, this of course 
means that the price has gone down, which is at first sight perplexing 
to an English reader. It may, however, be mcniiortcd that quantity 
prices are not altogether unknown in England, especially at sniall 
shops, where pennyworths of many gnooeries can be bought. Eggs, 
likewise, are commonly sold at a varying number for the shilling. 
If it bo denred to convert quimtity prices from Indian into English 
denominations without having recourse to money prices (which would 
often be misleading), the following scale may be adopted — ba,sed 
upon the assumptions that a seor is exactly a Ibi, and that the value 
of the rupee remains ccmsiant at is. t t seer per rupee = (about) 
31b. for IS. t 2 seers per reijee = (about) fi lb. for ts .; and so on, 

The name of the unit for .square measurement in India generally 
is the which varies greatly in different pans of the country. 
But areas have always been expreased throughout the Ctfscf/rcr cither 
in square mile.s or in acres. 
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subdhision of Mufshid* 

ibid Uistnct, BeifiaJ, lying becweon 33- 48^ and 34"3,' N. anj ,,, 

iff™' of 

Ihe subdivision is low-tying and IJuble ic floods. The pootilatfon in 
1901 was 47^,963, coloured wiih 454,‘frg in 1^91, the density being 
618 |«fsons (p« »rjiiareiinJe. i[ contains one town, HutHAHPOKEfoopu- 
Intion, 24,397), Its bcad-<iL4rtcrs; iind 1,060 vilL-iges. 

Berhampore Town fJ,i^tfw/«r).-HeiMl-quafteTs of MurshidJbdd 
Disyict. Bengal, .vnimted in 24* 8' K and 86** 16" f;., on iho left hiuit 

of the Bh. 1 ginii h 1,5 miles beto«- tiM! tow n of Munshida bad. Poptlation 

(190^ 14,397, of wlwm 19,779 are Hindus 4t355 MuhiifflniadatM, and 
S5S ChfLsti.ms. Iterlianii»re was selected as a site for a cantoninent in 
1757, shortly after the luttle of I'lstssey, the fnctory house: at Cossitnbarar 
having been destroyed by Sirlj ud-daula. The Court of Directors sanc¬ 
tioned the project to station troops here after the revolt of Mir Klsim 
in 1763, and the barracks were completed in f 767 at a cost of 30,33 lakhs, 
fhe cantonment hiII always be remembered as the scene of the first 
overt act of mutiny iii 1857, when the garrison had dwindled down 
to one battalion of native infantry and another of irregular cavaliy and 
two guns. I'he sepoys of the i9lh regiment, who had been intensely 
csidted by the story of the greased cartridges, rose, on the night of Feb- 
ruary 15, in open mutiny, but were prevented from doing any actual harm 
by the firm and at the same time conciliatory behaviour of their com- 
tnanding olIiceT. .'kfter the M utiny Euro|>i^n troo|» were again stationed 
here, but they were finally withdrawn in 1S70. The barracks are still 
n prominent feature of the town, though they have now been a^ipro- 
piiated tti other uses. 


Herhampore was constituted a municipality in 1876. The municipai 
frtcome during the decade ending 1901-3 averaged Rs. 46,000, and 
the espenditure Rs. 44,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs, 62,000, of 
which Rs. r6,ooo was derived from a tas on persons (or ptoperty ta:t)^ 
Ri. 15,000 from a water rate, and Rs. 13,000 froni h conservancy rate, 
voi . vjii. U 


TOUW 


^I'liu i*K|iciidilurt wiiS Rs. 7 r,Q 004 In iS<>4 MjiIlMiiI SiirnuniiiVip 

<:,L, undeftoolc Ea furnish the town wiili ;i supply of fjhited water. 
The which were openetl in Are designed to give a daily 

jnipply of JMpOoo galbos. Thu wuler is punipcd up from the Bha^sr^thi 
into three settling tanks, each with a ca|iacity of is^ooo pUonSp whence 
it tjasse« thmugh filters into the clcflr-w^ter reservoirs. There are in all 
12J miles of pipes ihrtiiigh which tiie water La dfsEributod to the town, 

rhe Magisiratos' courts and municipl offices are located in the 
ktmicks. The Sessions Judge's court h about a mile to the south-easL 
The old mEliiary hospital has been converted into a iKstrict jaili with 
accommodatLon for 34a prisoners i the chief jndustnes are oihpriKfis- 
ing, fifr>j''-pi>unding, carjjcnUyv -:fuff-wea^'ing^ and cane and Ejamboo 
work, OEhcr public buildinga arc the circuit house and bungnlowT 
college, hospital and lunatic asyUim. There are several churches in the 
towrip atid the cemetery contains some intcrcfiting memorial stones. The 
Berharapore College^ founded by Government m 1-85 3, is a first-grade 
college with law classes and a hostel for boarders^ A collegiate scho<jl 
is attached to it It po^esses fine buildings and a libnwy% and ia 
managed by a of trustees. The Berhampore Sanskrit ft?/ is 

managed by the estate of the laic Ritll Arna Oil Devi of Cossimbarar 
ai an annud cost tjf Rs. j^ooo. Tile hospital has thirty-si js beds. 'Fhe 
lunatic asylum has been recently enlarged at a cost of 3 Eaklis^ so as to 
provide accoinmodatian for 267 male and 15 2 female patients. Lunatics 
arc receivctl here from the Presidencyp Hurdw^^np arul Bh^galpur 
Divisions^ in 1903-4 the maximum number of inmates was 263. 

Berhnmpur Bubdiviaiod, —Subdivision orGanjim District, hladnis, 
cansLsting of the of BERirA^dPoit and the s^ifniN^ari faAsi/s of 
IcuciiApuram and Bompeta. 

Berhampur TaluR— Kasternmost of the three Govern ment 
in Ganjim Districtr Madrtys, lying between iS^ 56^ and 19" 31' N. aiid 
84^' 25' and 85^ 5' E,, with an area of 685 square miles. The fjopulation 
in r9oi was 344^368^ compared with 323,474 in 1&9U The demand for 
land revenue and cesscs in 1903-4 was Rs, 5 p90vooo. Ies * wet’ landsp 
irngaied by the Hui^uikulva FrojE:CE and some streams and tanks, are 
more exieti!uve than in the other jlr/ir^j. It contains 549 villages and 
the three towns of BEKEtA^ma ([>opulaUiirtp JSi 729)1 the head quartcfs, 
IcucHAPOftAM (9,973)1 and Ganjavi (4,397). Along the coast ttic 
scenery is uninteresting^ hut the low hills to the east of Berhampur 
render the inland part miwc picturesque. 

Bethauipur Town {SiHxtmfiKntm). —The largest place in Ganj,^nv 
Dfsinct, Madras, and the headH^uarters of due subdivision and 
of the same name, situated in r^* iS' K. and 84® 48’' E., on the trunk 
mad from Madrds to Calcutta^ luid <m the East Coa.st Kail way, 656 rniles 
friiira Madras and 374 miles from CalcutUL Boputatiikn (1901), 25^7291 
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t>f u-h[>nl iire t|2i4 ninl 641 Christk^ns. 

Lfutil quiiu mcuiuly \i r tiuitonjuctit, bul tiic inx^is liavu b^eii 
rcnirkved. ll is the hcjid^^uartui^ of the Di^^mct Judj^t:, ihe Excculivt^ 
Engineer, and the District Medical and S^iEiLr>' officer, 

IkrbampuT was constituted a munidii^lkty in 1^67. I'hu titunicipal 
rL^]|>l;s and eixpenditure durii^ the dcciide ending 1903 averaged 
Ks. 33^000^ and in 19*3-4 amounted to Rs. 305000. 'I’hc receipts con- 
sLst chiefly of luKes from hous» and land and tolis^ The council has 
built a fine nuu-Vet laid out on the standjird pkn. The eastern half 
of dm town, whkh is knt^wn as Bhaput^ k eic»n and hi.:;Jthy; bm the 
wesiicrti liAlf, called FatA-Ekrhampur^ the original village from which the 
piv^ni lowii lias growilp is overcto^vded. The water-supply of lierh^ui^ 
pur from the canals of the Rushikulv.^ Project was csiimated to ctiAi 
Rs. 4,0^^300 for a complete scheme and Rs. 2,97,700 for a jmirtiai 
scheme; but the undertaking ha-i been abandoned owing to want of 
funds. A cheaper scheme is mm under considcratiun. 

Ibe town has an aided second-grade coilege^ endowed with a takh 
of rujJCcs by the Rajjil of Kallikota, to which is aitac-bed a Victoria 
^fe^l(J^ial btratcl for bjarders. In 1903-4 it liad an average daily 
attendance of 342 students, of whom 3 R were reading hi the F.jU ckssea. 
It is managed hy a committee, over w'hieh the president of the District 
bixin:! presides. The District jaib constructed in 1^63, OD-ntains acconi- 
mofhttton for afio pri^ners, who are employed iii wcftvingi coir manu- 
fHtiure, carper^tr)', and tjit-presaiiig; in an a^'trage year about yftrd* 
of cloth of various kind's, 1,70a Ih. of gingelty oib and too coir mats arc 
manufactured. The jubitco Hospital at Berhampur^ erected from 
public subscriptions in commemoration o-f the (kulden jubLlec of Her 
KCajesty tJie late Queen-Empress^ was o|)cnetl in 1893, The chief 
industjry in the town k ihe w^siving of fine ^ilk and fdsar silk cloths of 
dificretit colours. Suga^ is also manufactured in considerable quantities. 

Ben. -A petty State in Central India^ under tho ISuiidelkhand 
Agcncyp with an area of about 3a square miles. Populalion (rguik 
4^279* The holders are Bundek PcKiwdr^, claiming descent from the 
great Agnikula dan of PaTamfmis^ 'I’he ance^uff of tive Beil 
waii Diw'dri Mahma Kai tif Kiimiha in Gwalior State, whose son, DIwSji 
A chharOj Singh, migrated to Sondi (Jalaun District) at the end of ihe 
oightc'enih century. 'Hie Latter married a daughter of Rija Jagat Rij 
of Jaitpur, and receiv^ed a y^d^wo^nh 12 lakhs, including ihe villngua of 
Umti, Dadri, and Chifi. ^Vhcti Alt BaMdur established his suzerainty 
over BundeLkhand in the K'ginnlng of the nineteenth century. Jugal 
Prasdd, a gfondson of Aehharlj, who was in pDS!^ess^Dn of the estate^ 
received a jJfldj/ from All Bahiidur^ cotifini^ing him in posscssmti 
of Umrl, Dadrf, and ChilL On the establishment of British supremacy, 
Jugol Prasad was, in 18091 confirmed in jxftisession of the village of 
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Unsri only, iRi^ howtviif, his chim to iha dtln^r twfo village was 
odrnided; as ii was inns|iedten£ ihal hu shouki \i\M ihtrsc villages, 
ulhtjr bind of eqiid vaJyu Was niadu ovtr Ui him, including iht- village 
of Btri. The |3^^^seIll holder is Lokendm Singh, who succeeded his 
father Eaghur^j Singh in 1904. He is a minor, and is twring edurattd 
at the lUSy CoUcgc at Indore, tlic jd^r being rnider stipcrintcndetKCn 
ThQ has the hereditar)^ title of Rao* The State conLuns 7 
villages, io which 7 square miles, of a? per cent., are cultivated, and the 
revenue is Rj>. 2 j,wo, Bertp the chtef tow n, is sit^ted in 55' N. 
and 79° 54' E., on the north hank of the Belwi ri%er, iS miles we^l 
of lianunmr, mid ao miles south eo-^t of Kaljjl. Poputaticn ( 1901 ), 3.3S7. 

Befi,_q oini in the Dbitrict and of Kohtok, Pimjah, situated in 
iS*" 43' N. iUKi 76° 35" Em 15 miles jKsuth of Kohtak town on the direct 
road from Delhi to Blnwani. Population (1901), 9,713. It formed 
liorl of the fstatu of George Thomas, who took it by storm from a 
gaiTis4in of Jits and Rai;3Ufc3. U is now the great trade centre of the 
neighbourhood, and the residence of many weal thy mcrcimuts and 
l^^kers. Two targe fair^ afe held annually, in F’ebniajy and October. 
Ilie muntcipality was crejitcd ill 1S67. I'he income and expenditure 
during the tefii year5t ending 1902-3 uveriifie<l Riv. 9,800 and Rs. 10,200 
respectivety. 'llie income in 1903-4 was Hs. chiefly raided from 
octroi: and the eX]H:nditure was Ks. 7,300. It maintains a vernacular 
middle school. 

Betawad.-—Town tu the Bindkheda id/via of West Kli^ndcsh Dis¬ 
trict, Binnbay, situated in 21“ 13'' N. and 74* 58^ im the i ripli 
Valley Railway- PopuliiEion (1901}^ 4i^V4- The town woii ecmmittited 
a inunictpolity in 1864, The municipal income during the decade 
ending tgoi averaged Rs; 2,900. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 3,30a 
The tt^wnt which wies formerly the head-quarters of a con[am.s 

a bc.iys' tcbool attended by 169 pupils. 

Betmajig&La.^Old town in llie Bowrtngi>et id/tid of Kol^r Dis¬ 
trict, .Mysoret mluated in 13° o' K. and 78° 30' E., on the south lianlc 
of the PaliLf, 6 miles wist nf the Kol^r Gold Fields, Population (1901)^ 
i,j86. The name Is a contraction of %■ ijay 5 ditya-mang;ilji, derived 
from the B^na king, who wsis probably iis hxindcr. Two old insrnl>ed 
stones, with dates 904 and 944, are worshipped under the name of 
Cungaiuruo. I'he laqse lank gave way and was repaired about 950 
under the PalLi^-a Nolamba kings. It burst agidn and was restored 
after a long time in 1155 under the Hoj'saia kings. The embankment 
failed in 1903; but the tank bos now been token up for tlie water- 
supply of the Kolar Gold P'lelds, to furnish the minus with a million 
gallons a day* cajablu of increase by half a million if necessary. The 
town lost its impMUloitce on the opening of the railway in 1864^ w bicb 
diverted the former large jiiissctigLT traflie ; and it declined still further 
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on the remiA^al of the /JM head-quarters to Xh^ newly fcvriticfl low n 
of BowTsngjiet^ 

Bettadptir Hill- —Isolated oHiical hi 11 + 4? 3% feet high^ in [he 
Hiiiiijer /tJ/fiA of Myiaire DEstriilp Mporf:^ situated in i3° 37^ N, and 
j 6 ^ f Kh On the ?iiinimtt is a temple of Annadlni htaJiikllijijTia, the 
family god of the Changah^a kings. At the foot of the hill is Bcitadpur 
vinage, a sieltlewent of the Sftnketi BrShmansK 

Bettiah^ Subdiviaioii— Northern subdivision cf t:hamparan I.hs- 
liict, Bengal, lying belw'een 26“ 56^ and 27^ 

^4° 46' li.p with an Eirea of 2,01^ st|iiare mites- The semthem fK>riion 
of the subdivision is n level alluvial plainp but towards the nonh-w't'5t 
the surfat’e becomes nmre undulating. Hens a range of low^ hi Els 
extends for al>f>ut jo miles ; and between this and the Sonieswar range, 
which stietches along the whole of the northefti fronlitTp lies the Dfin 
valley. The pypulatton tn 1901 was 749,864^ coinpMired with 75^865 
in 1S9K The slight decrease was due lo unhealthiueas and a series of 
lean years culminating in the famine of 1897+ 'Fhe density is only 37J 
liersc.ms per square itiile, as conipared w'iih 507 for the whole 1 Jess net. 
The head-quartem are at Beitiaei (impuLititm, ^nd there are 

T^i 19 villages, Roman Qithohc tnissionsare at work at BeL[iah and Chu- 
hnrtH 'n^e latter owes its origin to some Italian missioniirks who f<ainded 
amission at Lhasa in 1707. Com [Milled tn leave Tibet iu 1713, they 
settled in NeijSl under the Ncwar kings; hut when the Gurkhas came 
inti* ptEWCT. they had to fly and take refuge at ChuKarip where some land 
wasgrrinted to them. Many of the present flock are descendants of 
the origiTial fugitives frtmt NepiL interesting ftrchaeoto^peal remains 
are found at [^aujiiva NANnAxtiAkK and Plparij^l. The greater part 
rtf the subdivision is indudtxi in the Beitiah Raj^ much of w-bfeh 
is held by European indigo-planters on pennarHinl leases. R^lnmagar, 
a village 13 miles north-wfst fif Ketiiah, Is the residence uf the 
RAja rtf Rimnagarp title was cunferred by Aurangzeb iit 1^376 

and confirmed by the British Government in r86o. He owns tisEensivc 
fc^ests, which are leased to a Euro]'>iian capitalist The 
Can At-, which is under oonstrtiction, will do much to jiroiect this euI>- 
dlvisum from fHminc+ Xo which it has always been acutely liable. 

Bettiah Mj.— A great Oirtatc in the Jiubdivision tA the same name 
in Champamn District, Bengal^ with an area of r,8j4 fM|imre milted 
'Fhe [woperty was ori^nally acquired in the middle of the scvctnecnih 
century by ik successful military advenUirer^ Ugra Sen Singh,, a 
Hftbhan or Hhuinhir. In 1765 Ki.shor Singh, who was 

then io possessioti. fet! into arrears of revcmie and ruljt lied against the 
British fjovemmcnl. lie wns defeated, and I he estate was taken under 
direct management i btit all attempt^ to collect the revenue failed, and 
in 1771 be was invited Ut return, an<l received the settlement of the 
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^Uijb^wLi imd SininiftT] /srrpiwij, the remainder tjf ihe Districl being 
given to bk cousin and forming ihe Shiuhlr Raj. In 1791 tbe decen¬ 
nial setdcmeiu of the Majhflwa and Simmon pttr^i^nap was niade wuh 
Bir KisboTp Jugal Kisbor's soUp and they nuw cnmiitullc the Bcttiah 
RJj. The title of N[ahflrAjil BaMdtir was cfsnfcmed oh tbc next heir, 
Anantl Kishorp in tSja The erstate has been under the management 
of tbe Court of Wards since T697, The land revenue and ccssjcs due 
from die estate amount to 5 lakbs, and the colleetioiis of rents and Ce!i7»cs 
to nearly lA lakhA A great iioniori of the estate h held on tJermanent 
leases b>' Kurojiean indigri-pkniers, 

Bettfah Town^ —Head^quaner^ of the subdtvisiDn of the same 
name in Champaran Distnet, Bengal situated in a 6® 4^ N. and 
84° 30"' E.t on an old bed of the HarhS river. Poi^ulition (rgoi), 
34,^96, of whom iSt79S were Hindus, 7,599 Miisalmans, and 1,30^ 
fJhrislians, Hettiab was constituted a intinid|sility in 1S69. 'fhe 
inenmu and ex|>enditure during the dccadu ending r 901-3 as^-raged 
Ks. i6pOoo. In 1903-4 the incouiu was Rs. 231000, mainly dens'ed 
from a tax tm ptrrstms {or‘pR^perty inx); and the eitpcndiliire was 
K-s. i^pooo. A Roman Cntholic mission was estabitshed about 1 740 bv 
Father Joseph Mary, an Icniian missionary caf the Capuebin ordetp who 
was passing near Buttiah on his way to Nepal, w hen he was summoned 
by Raja I>hruiili Shab to attend his daughturp wbo was daugertrusly ill. 
He 5ucceedc<l in curing her, and ilie grateful Raja invited him to stay 
at BettEah and gave him a bouse atid 90 acres of land. Beltiiib is the 
head-t|uarters of the EmrrlAii and the Mabiraja^s |)aiace is the 
most noteworlby buildings Ibutown contajns the Usual public i»f5cus; 
a subsidiary jnil has accomniixktion for 26 prisoners, 

BeUur— Village In thu l>avangerc of Chit£ildroDg District, 
My^w, situated in 14^ 30^ N. and 76^ 7' E,^ a miles north of 
I>S%^ngcrc town. Ropulalion (1901), 1^210. It appears to have been 
the old capital of a principility, the original form of the name being 
BeltOr. At the end of the ihirtcenth century it was taken by the Seuna 
general, and made the sea! of govemiticnt during thu ascendancy^ of Ehe 
Scunas over the n^rrlh the HEiysala dominions. 

Betul Dl strict- — District in the Nerbudda Division the Central 
Provinces, lying between 22^ and 22* 23' N. and 77"^ and 
7S” 34' E.p with an area of 3,826 wjuarc miles. It is bounded on the 
north and wc^st by Hi>shangabJld; on the aisi by ChhindwJiiH; and on 
the south by the Amraon District of Bcrir. HetQl ocotpius nearly 

PJiviicai the 

aspects, N^fbadil on thu north and the Betar plaitis on the 

south ; and with the exception of 15 or 20 vill^igCfs 
which liu below thu (ixisses) on the sotithem ImriloTp the whole 
l.biftrict is iiicuated on the plateau. Tlie mean clcvaiioii is abnut 
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jpOOa Rtjt; but n nurntier of puaks nnd ningtis rise abuvc j,oao feel, 
and in the soulh-w«t Ccjaiier Ihe Kh^la plaleau n height of 

3,789 feet. The fJisSrtci nuiy be described geiK-r^Uy as a cenlral 
pbicau surrounded by a beh of hilly and foresi-covered couniry* wide 
on the north and ircsl, but narrower on the efl-vt aitd south. The 
northern pjrtbtip do™ to the valleys of the Hel and Machna river^i, 
niid the town of Badnilrp is princiinally occupied by the inain diain of 
the yatpurfls and its outiding spurs. About half uf this tract consiiits 
of forest-eSad ranges, between which lies an undulating coniury\ inter^ 
sected by innumerable watercourses and covered principally with a thin 
sandy soil of little %'alue for ctilttTt'alion* in the north-enst the I’awa 
river flows along the border of the 1>isirictp and is joined cmi of 
yh.lhpur by the M^chna, which rises close to Badnur. The Morand 
rises near Cbtchollp and flows to the mnrth-west to join the Ganjfil river 
in Koshangilbld South of the sandy tract lies the rich valley of Bctul, 
watered b/ the Maehrta and Si^inpna rii^ers, alrtiosl entirely under 
cultivatiuit and well wooded, while farther to the ea^t the smjdler 
valleys of the Ambhora and 'ilpli |tfc§cnt a s^iiinlar spipcaranee. To 
the south-east lies an exten^ave rolling area of basaltic formation, 
leaving the sacred town of Mutwi and the springs of the river Ti|itL at 
its highest poiiiii, and consisting of alternate ridges of bare stony hills 
and narrow fertile valleys* Along the southern, eastenip and western 
tHirdern a fslrip of hilly countr^'+ generally narrow, but increase 
ing toward:! the west to a breadth of about 15 miles from .^uth to 
north. The soul hem hills form the^^/r of the Sl^Ltputfs leading down 
to the Berir plains. 3n the west ^ the District llic northern and 
southern ranges meet in the wild tract of hill and forest forming the 
of Saullgarh in Betdl and K^llbhtt in Nimlr. The Tapli, 
rising at Multai, dows due west through the southern part of the 
District in a deep and roclty bed} fhuiked on either side by hilh of 
considerable height, which are in places so steep that they timy mure 
properly be described ks clifi. The ^^Wdhfl and BeJ rivers also rise 
on the Multai plateau. 

'Jlie northern puniun of the DUtrkt is occupied by melamiuphic and 
Gmidw.lna rocks, the latter c^msisting chiefly of sandstones and shales, 
white the wust and south arc covered by the I>i:etan trapu In the hills 
south ol BetUl occur sedimentary inter-trappean deposits abounding in 
fossils. 

The extensive forests contain much teak, associated with which are 
all the comnitui trees of ihiji part of the Central Prtmnces. TmsJ 
{Onj^’ma dal^rgii^idfs} is a common and valuable limber tree. 

{Eaisia h/^o/ia) abounds bc»th in ihe forests and in the open Ct'runtry'. 
. 4 m<>ng grasses nuy be mentioned rUm or i/iiin 
from which a valitriblc oil Is obtatued. 
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I’hti! fnrcsl5 C4mta.in tirtcra^ leopards^ dtcfp "r.wn^ diitr' 

(giuxJEc), nnd liiirfcin^j-d^^tr^ Antelope winder ovtir the open connljy. 
There nre bisoh in the SnuUK^^r^ f^ngeSj but their numbers 

are deerBising. AVaier-birds arc raji^ owing lo ibe abiseiioe of tank.*?. 

The climate is cool and healthy. During the cold season the 
ihennometer frequeiiily falls to several degrees below freering-point; 
the hot wind is hardly felt before the end of Aprils aitd it ceases after 
sunset. The nights in the hot season are inviMiabiy cool stud pleasant. 
MakrLal feser is prevalent dming the autumn Tnonths, especially in the 
forest tracts. 

'riie annual rainfall averages 46 inches. At NIultai it is a few inches 
less tlian at liadmin the pci^sitioti of the tatter town in a sniai! basin 
iiurrounded by low hilU proljably giving it a ipomcwhat UKTca^ied rainfalh 
while ilte ahj&etiee of forest on the MuJtai plateau cscrct^MH a contjraiy' 
inlluence. Tlie statbtics of ix^st year^ ishow that the rain fait is on the 
whitle more incely to be ei^cessive than deficient. 

About 4 mites (nm Badnar, and dominating the fertile sallej-sof the 
Jlliichna aiui S^mpruu stands the fort of Kherla^ the head-quarters of 
one of the Gond dynastic which formerly held |ws- 
“ session of the Province. A religious work cntled the 

SrmfAur wTittcn by one Mukund Hao Swi'ilmi, who lived alniut 
A^JK 1JW, contains son^e incidental references to the KlierlA niters. 
The tomb of Mukund Rao is still to be sttn within the precincts of the 
fort: but the ruins of the stronghold itself appear lo be of XfuhammadHn 
origin, and pnibably date from a later petiod- According to tradition, 
the Goods were preceded by R.^jpyt rulers^ the last of whom was killed 
at Kherl^ after a twelve years^ si^e by the army of the king of IMbL 
The hfuhammadan general wils also kitled in the kst assault, and his 
tomb at Umri immediately below^the fort is still an object of pilgrimage- 
Firishla relates that at the end of the fourteenth century the rulers of 
Kherl^ w'ere Gonds, possessed of considerable wealth and power, and 
so strong in arms as to venlureto try^ cuiicln.$ion.s with the Muhatnmadan 
rulers of Bedir and ^falwii. In 143 ^ Hoshang Shlh^ king of Mllwa, 
conquered KhcrLl, which reimined part of Milwt till this was incor- 
ponited iri the dominions of the emperor tjf l>elhi towards the end of 
the si’iteenth century. After Kherhl fell under the sway of the Mughals^ 
it wa^ governed by the Gond RAjlsof Depgarh in Chbindwara District, 
who had been converted to Islam and were sub|cci to Delhi. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century it passed* with the rest of the kingdom 
nfDeogarh, to the Bhoniiks of Xagpur* In iSt3 the DUlrict formed 
part of the lerHiory prmnsionally ceded to the Bntishp and in iS?6 it 
Was formiilly included in the Hritish dominions by treaty. From the 
oorKTlusion of the Mardtha Wars to the pre^nt day there lias lieen little 
to disturb the peace of Bctdl. During the Mutiny the tranquillity of 
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the iJi-slrict nus scarcely broken, though on his fiight Ihniugli Ccnlnil 
India "Fanli^ Topi [Kissed thrqiiglt Multai and plundered the treasury. 
A iKjlitttry force was quartered at BetuI uniil i8da, 

Hlminsdehl has an old temple riHih fine stone carving, jjart of which 
is ill good repair. Al ^fuktHgiri, near the s<juthcrn boundaiy of the 
Ihsidcton theEllichpur roiid, a collcrtion of modem Jain temples form 
A picturesque group at the head of a ravine and waterfall. A Jain fair 
is held here annually. 

The poptilalion at the last three enumerations was: (i6Si) 504,^05, 
323,196^ and (1901) ^^5^363. During the first dwTade the in^ 
ertftsu was 6 per or only half [hat of the Province . 

AS a w'holet and w^K^ mafnly confined to the MutUti ati*ii+ 

AiArl/ in the last decade the decrease was tt |aT cent., |>nncipally 
caused by famine, but also partly hy emigration to Berur, The loss was 
most miitked in ,thc forest tracts of the District, the open country not 
suffering seriously^ The District has two towns, Baonok, the head¬ 
quarters, and Biltuu; and 1,194 inluibited villages. The chief statistics 
of population in rgoi arc shown below ^— 
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About 69 per cent, of the po[iu]ation are Hindus, 19 per cent. 
Animists^ and cent« Mnhammadansi, line pr>pul|Llion incliid^ 

a large proportion of Goods snd Korkas, and also immtgmuts fn^m 
MAlwil through Hoshong^b^d on the north and from Beflr on the 
souths "ITic diversity of the different constituents is clearly shown hy 
the statistics of language^ for 33 per centr of the populnlion speak the 
AlAlwf dialect of RA^isiliinl, 23 per cent- Mamthl, 29 per cent. r>OfTdh 
and 8 per cum. KorkO. The northern elcmenis ^ the po|Hilation 
|]fobably entered the District with Hoshong Shah, king of M5llw,l, in 
the fifteenth century, while the MarAth^ came with the rise of the 
Bhonslas in the eighteenth. The latter ore found principally in ihu 
.Multai which borders on i^r^r. 

HrShmam (4,000) beUmg princijjsJty to Malw'ii and are called Mllwi 
BrShnians, but they now follow Mar^th^ fashions. I'bey ore cuhivaUif:^ 
rilla^c priests, and /uCmjrfV or village accountanLi. The prindpal 
cultivaiing CAsti;^^ are the Kunht» (31,000), Kurmls (74,000), and 
Bhoyars (t8>ooo)^ The two lont are better cultivalore than the 
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Kunbf5, and wells for sugsir-cani; axe usK^ally cqiistnicted by 

Bhoyars- Kurmls hold iht nch viilagt$ round BetoL Ahirs or CtsoHs 
numbei [5^000. Many ihem lh '4 in the open coitntfy Aiul arc cull!- 
valors ; huj there is a subncaate of Raniyl Gaolls (frotn , " jungle ^), 
who live in dse forests of the north of the District and on lb« Khlotla 
pklcau, and breed cattle, Gonds form nearly 29 per cent, of 

the fxaputation, and Korkiis (34,o€>a3 &1 per cent The latter suffered 
vef>^ jtcA'cfcly in the famines- The Korkfls arc nearly all nominal 
Hindus and wr>rship Mahildeo. Gonds^i K-orktl^ ^nd Mthfl-S (sftjooo) 
are gentrB,lly farm-ser^'ants and labourers;* Their hardest time is from 
the middle of April till the middle of Augu-st, when they get ^'Ciy Huk 
wf jrkp iind their printlpal resource is the mnAud dower. Many labourers 
from the south of the tiktrict emigrate to BcfSf to reap the /mpdr and 
ccuton crops, returning for the wheat harvest in the spiiug^ From the 
north rKf the District 1 at) 0 ureirs similarly go to the Katbsull valley to 
cut the wheat. About 70 per cent, of the popuJation were returned as 
dependent on agriculture in 7901* 

Christians number 417, of whom ilt Ix^long to the Anglican com- 
munitm and iSS are Lutherans^ 384 of the total nuiUlber being natives, 
'lliere are .Sitalitms of the E^Tingellcal Irntberan Missii»n of Sweden 
at BadnUrp Chlcholl^ NlmpSjii.and Bordehl; and the London Korku 
^[issiion has recently established, a jitation at Bhoinsdehl. 

Black, stril uf fiist-rate quality is rardy friund; and the best vM that 
occurs in any quantity b a friable 1«™, black nr hn »wn in colour, and var^^- 

Acriculiiiie frofir 2 to 10 feet in depth. In the trap esjuntry 

it often contains black stones and mure rarely hints, 
and in the northern villages is mixed with sand. An inferior class 
consists of either very shalhiw^ black soil, or red soil which has been 
made more fertile by lying in a depression^ while the pex^rest variety in 
the trap country is a red gravel generally strewn with brown stuites. 
Thbt la^t extends over as much as 39 per cent, of ihe total area. The 
result of famine has been to thtc^w a considerable quantity of land 
iiut of cultivaliorkf but all the best land is occupied. 

About j3 square miles are held wholly or initially free of revenue, 
and IJ5 square miles of Govcitimunl forcHt arc in process of settlement 
on the s^'stem. The remaining area is held on the dinary 

tenure. The following table gives the |rrinci|i£il statistics 
of cuhivaEion in 1903-4, with areas in square miles:— 
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The Ainalt ilhcI hifii cover 199 S[|UitTe mitcL% Klitr*it 

33J sqi^rc j&zihir 134 stiUEJirti milc^ the oibccds /i7 smd 

139 Mc^Uiin: iriileS| and giajii 6j square intl^. As 
tn trther DistricL^^ wheat has in recent years been replaced l?y Iti^s 
voJuahle cmpfi. Gram is severely aFecLed by the cold frosty ndsts 
which are of fmiuent occtirrence about the time when the plant is 
in flower^ and hence it is much less (^mwn as a mirtufe with wheat 
thuni in the Narbada ^-alley. AWic^^ and are the staple food of 

the Goods, The area under sugar-cane dtjcreased from 9,000 Eicres 
in 11^64 itnd 7pOoo in 1894 ti? 3,000 in 1903' 4, rotton was grown on 
29 Stjtiarc miles in 1903-4. Mcist of the labouring classes have umall 
gardens^ in which they sow- beans, maize, tobacco, or chillies 

Fields are scarcely ever embanked, probsibly owing to the fact ihat 
s*j many of them are in a sloping position. The miral fj-wiucnt 
improvements are directed to pretenl erosion by surface drainage 
and the currents of streams. In a few coses this in efTe.-cted by 
embanking and fitmigbtening the course o-f the strean] ; but more 
frequently tlic surface drainage of the slopes on each side b divided 
by the oofistruction of protective trenches btirdering the fields, aod 
embanked on the inner edge towards the field. 'I'ermces arc somC' 
time.Si made by placing lines of large stones across sloping fields at 
interval with the result that in a few ycaLT^ owing to the action of 
drainage, each line of stones becomes the edge of a terrace- Huring 
the ten years ending 1904, about Rs. 36^000 w^as advanced under the 
Ijind Improvement [xians Act and 3-1 lakhs nisder the Agricullunsts' 
IjOans Act. 

Cattle are bred in the jungles in the north of the Dis-tdet and also 
on the Ktiimla plateau in the south, as wdl ns to a certain extent in the 
open country, I'hose of the local breisd are small, but hardy, and 
have sErong feet. They aie generally itMl and white, i>r red stnd black 
in colour. As a rule no care is exercised in breeding, orul immature 
bulls are left in the lierdu l)cfore ca-stratlon. On the Khimla plateau, 
however,, the Gacilts sometimes select bulls fiir breedings and obtain 
calves of fair size, hut these cattle are prim^ijjally JK>ld in Ilerar+ t^rge 
bullocks are imported from EhopAl and Hoshangalrid, and S4.utle from 
].>eogarh in Chhindw^a. The HoshangIbM cattle arc principally used 
in carL'i and to some extent for cuUiv'ation in soft soil, but their feet are 
too tender for the Stony soils. Buffaloes are bred in. the District, 'llie 
bulls are used for drawing water and carting, but not for cultivation, 
and are sold in the rice traers of Seoni and Blldgbilt Tlic cows are 
kepi for the production of and nre much more valuable than the 
bulls. Small ponies ore bred to a slight extent, and ^re used for petek- 
carriage and in stitne cases for riding by bndowners. 

Only nlH»ut 4,000 acre?; of spring rnrip land arc iLnualKy iitlgated, and 
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ihL^fi only tkfcduiio a. wll in av^iilitbk which wiis piniarity made for 
sugar-cane or oipiuiu, Wells can be constructed very cheaply in $fimG 
parts or the Muliai plateau, where the subsoil water is near the surface, 
and the j-mvcl or rock underlyinii; the first few feet of soil is so hard 
that a dumble shaft can be driven throug^h it without being sup||{>ncd 
by brick or .stone work. Even when winter is available^ wheat ls usually 
not irrigated, owning to the apprehen.sion that it may sutfer from rust or 
frost. There are alMiui 5,000 wells in the District. 

J’he Govenifncnt forests occupy an area of square miles, of 

which i,iSt are ^resen'ed’ fofcHt+ In addition to this, 135 square 
uiiles have been set apart kv disforestadoti and settlement on the 
n&hitan system. The forests arc situated generally on the northern, 
w'estqm, and southern IxsTdcre. Teak and bamboos arr found on ihc 
trap hilLs^ but not on the sandstone formation. TfasfJ dai- 

is a common and valnubte timber tree. SaJ {T^rmina/ia 
is found on flat ground where the soil is good, nrid saiin- 
ttood is abunuLint on the sandy soilSi 'ITie forests supply a quantity of 
tinder to ller 3 ,r, in addition to the local consumption. The revenue 
obtained in 11^03. 4 was Rs. ? 1,000, of which Rs. r 7,000 was realised 
from sale^j of timbtT, Rs, 16,000 from bamboos, and Rs, 30,000 from 
grazing dues and grass. 

No tiiines are worked on a large scale in Beta]. Seams of have 
been found in dilTcrent localities, the hugest being at Mardanpur on the 
.MOi linfi river, which is three feet thick in parts, and at RAwandeo 
on die Tawa river, where there are jKveml outcrops and one or two 
^ms have a thickness of fimr feet. Smaller seams rpcnjur about two 
miles ea%t of Shihpiir on the MSchna, and in the Sukl nullah. Lime¬ 
stone quarries arc worki-d in sevciEl places. The lime is burnt on the 
spot in hand furnaces and sold for local consumpbon. Then; is 
a atone quarry at Salbardi, from which stone suitable for mortirs and 
cups IS obuuned. Copper ores have been found in tlte vicinity of the 
rspii, and mica in the Rsntpur forests and near Sorklgb^d. 

Tho loc^ industries are <]f little, imporUnce. Several villages haw 
colonies of MahUrs or lowHaste weaveiw, who produce coonie cntton 

Trade aad imported frT>m the 

coiDiniinicatipqj. NAgpur mills. Brass-working h carried on at AmlA^ 
Rimli, and Jaw-alktiedA to a small eslcnt, hut brass 
vt-wli are ^ncrpally ini|XJrted from [[oshangabad and Chhindwara. 
G«ld and siK-er mnamenta are made at Chi'choli, BctQl, Aincr, and 

Sacking of rjA-hemp /Wffrra}. 

tram {Ph^sa^lui radhtm) in small 

quintiti4». /rrrmr has hitherto Jrewi inijjoned from Bertr for lm“ii 


con- 
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Fium|jtiijiu CritUpn ia now ftJf cxjiort. Cvr or tinrefincil 

sijgLir cxfhirted tirjncf|!mlliy to Benlr, and to a snmil extent lu the Njir 
bada wlier*^ however, it eantiot compote in price with that of 

Northern liidm. rhe princiiml tspe^rts of foroit produce are timber, 
MfniAud, myrab<p|ams, cAtfwtJj, the fniit of tiic tree 
/aft/o/ta% sold or the nil of miAi^d sixd$. Others iif k-a [i3t|xir- 

tance are ft'Adrf oil gum, and lac. iVak 

and are the only timbers exported tn any coni;i<ienible exient. 

I'he irn[wjris constat piindfMilly of thread and cotton piccc^twrjds 
kem«cnc oil, hardware^ gold uaid silver^ S11I4 grocreries and spices. 
Hctcl-leaves are ini|iortcd from Herir and R^mtek, and lumieric from 
Rcrtir. The wholesale mde is in the hands of M^w^ BaniJK while 
I he retail purchase and collection of grain is largely tnadc by Tel La arKi 
Kal.’Lrs, who cany it on bullock?^ ; timber and prince are uktm 
in sniaH qtiantitics to BeMr an<i liushanglbAd by Gonds. 'rherc are 
nnraen>us weekly markets, bnt only retail transaciinns take place at 
these, A religious fair is held annually at MeliSjptir Chwhfsll, 
at which a consldemble araounL of business is done iii tlie sale of 
household and other utensils, 

Bctal has hitherto been untouched by the railway, bi]t a project for 
a line from Itflrsi through the Dislrkt to connect with the Creat livdian 
Penimnla Railway in Bcr^ is tinder considemtion^ Most of the trade 
lias hitherto Joined the railway at llSrsi on the isortlip the metalled rtw-d 
from Budniilr to Iti.r>i Wing the principal route. The rt'^ds from 
Chicholl to Nttn|>llTii and from Riiidptif io S^hahpur are feeders- to the 
main rijad. On the south, the railway through Berir runs within 
4 S miles of the open fjaris of the Mnltai plateau^ but the hlultai-Puttan 
and Badnur-Ellichpur roads have only recently been made poasuibEe for 
carts down the sU>f)es of the SHtpurAa. IVo other routes leading from 
Atner and iMEisiKi to Berir are used by [laek^aniniaEs. Most of the 
troihe with the south passes through Chandur in Herar, which is an 
imisortant market towiit to Amtootl. There are altc^ether Ut miles of 
metalled and aoj miles of unmelalled roads Ln the district, and the 
uiuiual eK|)enditiJru on maintenance is Rs, 3^,000. The Public Works 
dejKmment keeps up 139 miles of road dind the !>istrkl counen 44. 
T'hcrc are avenues of trees on 3? miles. 

Except in the last decode^ it do^ not appear that Belfll has suffered 
greatly from famine. There were bad liuni^s in the years 
and again in r&sfi-jo. In tS^a-J esccssivcv fol-^ 
lowed by deficient, rain caused a failure of emps, and Foiniiie. 
heavy memality occurred. In the preitiature cessation of the 

rains pr^iduced a short crop and a certain amount of distress; but it 
Was tint severe, and (as in later years) the dowers of the iw^iAww-tnre 
Ftffiirded a nicruis of sustenance to the jMiorcr eksscs. After this there 
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Wiis no di^tre^ uiiUl iS[;6p when fnlluwing ihrtx stiLTessive puctr 
harvt^ts only ii third uf □. nc.^Tiiml crop was ubulited. Siivort: hirnlnc 
pre^ltsd in iiSg7p tho numbers relieved in CXtubor renehing 26 , 000 , 
or ^ jjer centn of the popuIaEiqn, and tht tutal eju|jenditurti being 
4'5 bkhi 'J’he uKteni of the distress was not fully appred4itetl at firsts 
owing to the reluctance of the forest tribes to apply for relief. In 
i398'>-9 Cl liitle relief was again given in the hot sea^ion. In 1^9^-1900 
the crops failed altogether from want of rain, the out-turrt being only 
20 pcrceni. of normal Kelief was extremely liberal and efficient, the 
numbers n-dng to 143,000 persons, or 45 per cunt, of the fx^pubtjor^ in 
August, 1900; and the total expenditure was 34 lakhs. 

The I)eputy4:oninn$siotit]r is aided by one Extra Assistant Com- 
mkstemer. For odministnitive purposes the iHstrict is divided into two 

Admlni^britfon. has a l^iAiWdr and a fta/^ 

fufAsS/dar. 'I1ic Forest officer usually l>ulongs to the 
Provincial sennee, and public are under the Executive Engineer 
of the tlnshang^l^iSd division, wh{>sc head-quarters are at Hoshangabad 
town. 


t he ciiil judicial staJf con.s[sts of a Subordinate Judge who also has. 
the [aiwera of a District Judge, and a Munsif for the HeiGl /aAfi/. Of 
the civil litigation, suits on mortgoge-detxls with conditional sale and 
for partftEOEi of immovable property are the most common dooi^es of 
im|}ortant cases. The crime of the District Is petty, and presenEs no 
sficcial features. 


Under the Maratha revenue system villages were farmed out to the 
highest biddcft und any rights or consideration which the tillage head- 
rnen may have enjoyed in the past were almost entirely tflaced. 
Custom enjoined that »«) long as the annual rent demanded was paid, 
the tenure of the older cuItivatEirs should lie heredilarv and continuous! 
Dunng the more favourable period of Marithil rule the revenue of the 
Distnet was 1-66 lakhs. Whim the ptaico of iXiogaon and the disrup. 
lion of the K%pur territories induced a policy^ of rack-renting, it was 
rai^ to 3'47 lakhs; and on the British excupatjon of the District the 
larbest short term settlemenLt imposed a still further enhancement 
Ihe demand rising at fme lime 10 2-87 bkhs. This was neve^ collected 
1^ tn be cnntmuaUy reduct-d, owing to the impoverishment of the 
DislrTct fr.>mo.'er^sment, until in ^354 a twenty ycarv^ se^ttlemcnt 
wa^ made with a denial^ which liad fallen to 1-40 lakhs. Under this 
«ttkn>ent the District prmpered {jrcaUy. On is expiry revision 
delaygd bjf the Muimy, and was finally completed in 1864, the settle- 
ment being mado for thirty years, and the demand raised to 184 laths. 
At this settleraeni Ulc village headmen, who had previously been in the 
jjositnin of contractors or farmers, receiving a draw bade on the col lee- 
tions nf revenue, obtained jwriijriL-tary and transfcnible right# in their 
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viElages. The Dislrict coniinu-ed to ihrEve duiiii^ Uw perilI i»r ili^; 
Settlement, ihu o\.tt;pibk>n ol cultivation amounting; to 3S jacr cenL, 
while pfices rose by yo to 100 per cent. A new settlenieiit was be|riii) 
m 1894 on coDipIction of the cadastnil sun'cy^ but, owing to the suspen¬ 
sion of work during the funiine of 1897^ was not finished until 1699. 
The result wus an enhancement of the ro'cnue to ^’■77 lakhs, or by 
45 per cm%L on the demand imincdiiUely before revision ^ The new 
revenue al/sorbs 54 per cenL of the "assets,' The average incidence 
of revenue per ftcre is R. 0-5-a (maximum R. o-i3-8> naiiiimtim 
R, o-j-i), and the rental ineidence R. 0-7-1 (nuefimum Rs. 1-5-2, 
mini mum R. 0-2-9). Owing to the deterioratiDJi c&ustid by fiimine, 
some temporary remissions of revenue have been made since, 

1 'he collections of Land and total revenue for a scries of ten years 
are show n below, in thousands of rupees t— 


i 

1 


1 

ti^a.r4' 

1 Luud . . 1 

Total rcrcRiK . . I 

I.!W 

J,03 

4.^1 1 



The management of local trfikirs, outside nmnJd|iul arcas^ k entrusted 
to a District council and Tw^o local booids, each haviryg jurisdiction 
over one faAtil. The income of the DLsmet council in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 41,000, while the espunditure included Rs. 18,000 on education 
and Rs. it,ooo on public worts. Raji^vr and Betul are n]uiild[mt 
towns. 

'The i^olict! foico con.siEts of 322 oUtcers and men, including 
3 mounted constables, under a f>i.strict SuperLuteudent. There arc 
t,262 village watchmen for 1,196 inhabited villages, Hadiiar has 
a DlsUici joil, with sccornmixiftiion for r43 prisoners, including 
9 female prisoners. The daily average number of prisoners in 1904 
was 51. 

In respect of education the District ranks fourteenth in the Frovinct, 
only 3-9 per cent, nf the male population and but Ji8 fcmaleA being 
able to read and write in *901. The pmponion of children under 
imtruction to those of school^going age 6 cent. Statistics of the 
hunilier of pupils are as follows t (iSSo-i) itSij, (1890-t) 1,578^ 
<1900-1) 2,451, and (1903-4) 3,545, Including 32 gif Is, T^c educational 
institutujns comprise an English middle school, ihrcc vcmactilar 
middle school and 60 iHiniary schixtis. The only girls' school in the 
District is at lielUli and dties not flourish. The expenditure on educa¬ 
tion in 1903-4 was Ri 24,000, of which 21,000 was derived from 
Provincial and Local fund^ and Rs, 2,000 from fees, 

'Phe District has 3 dii^pensaries, with accommodation fur 41 in 
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lidtkeiits. Ill 1904 the nurtibct-ur cascis irc^U'd was 15^992* of whotu 
39lt w^re an<l 3SS uficratiMns were jicrfumicdH The eijicn- 

diture wm R-'i, 5,400, ihc greater |>an of whicli was provided from 
iVoviTicbl and Local fundjh 

VaricinjitLOn is compuiiiory ont^ in the munlcipul towns of Badndr 
and Eetul. 'fhe number of persona successfully vnccirLited in i90;j-4 
fCiLs 59 per 1,000 of the District pop^btLon—a very favourable result. 

[B. l\ StondeUt AV/tfr/ (1901). A District {jiazetteer is 

under prepAtatiun. J 

BetuL TaJiaE.—Western of EelQl Distrlctp Central P^ovJnces^ 

lying between ai^ Ji' and 12^ 22' N+ and 77"^ tr' and f K.^ with 
an area of 2,770 square milL'a. The population in 1901 was 170,994, 
oimgjared with [94,7191x1 'tlic /jtfiljiY \\as two towns, BadseJr 

{pkptibUion, 5,7^)i the District and taA^l head-quarters, and Bicrpt, 
(4tn'>); itnd 777 inhabited villages. Thu density is 62 peir^n?^ per 
square mile. Kjccluding 835 square miles of Governmuiti forest, 
56 per cent, of the available area is occupied for cuhivation. The 
cultivated area in 190J-4 was 786 square mxles. I'he demand for land 
revenue in the same year was 1,49,000, and for cesses Rs, 16,000. 
'the covers nearly the whole breadth of the Sltpuri plateau, and 
combts erf a fairly open and fertile plain in the centre^ with ranges of 
huts encircling it on ihrin; sides. 

Belul Towa.—fown in the District and firhii of the same name. 
Centra] Provinces, sliualcd in 21* 51^ N. ami 77'^ 56^ E., thrt^e miles 
from Badnflf* cm the road to Multai and N.lgpur. Populadon <1901), 
4,7j9. Bexiil IS declining Jn importance^ being overshadowed by die 
ne^hbouring and newer town of EadnOr, the District bead-quarters. 
It vi^as created a municipality in 1S67. The municipal receipts during 
the decade endtitg 1901 averaged Ks. 4,500. In 1905-4 the incoaic 
was Rs. 5,500, prtncipaily derived ftom a house tas, Poitcry, gold- And 
silver'work, and the manulkcturc of lac hunglirs are ihe load handi¬ 
crafts, and a weekly cattle market is held. Betul domains a vernacular 
middle school and a girls* .vchool. 

Betwa ( or *ixniuimng (arcs ’).—A krge river of Northern 

India. It rites in Bhopdl State at the village of Kumri (a*” 55' N. and 
77 * 4 j' E-}, sud flows in a generally northeastern direction. After 
A course of about 50 miles in Bhopal, it enters Gwalior tecritDry near 
Bhftsa, It first touchcii the Unitetl Provinces in the south-west comer 
of the Lalitpur taisi/ of JhOnsi District, and flows north and north-east, 
forming the boundary between that District and the Gwaligr State. It 
then crosses the District obliquely, traverses port of the Orchhl Slate, 
and flows for some distance between jakun on the north and Jhai>si 
and llamlrpur on the south, ktlmg into the Jumna, after a course of 
about 190 miles in t he United Provinces, close to the townof HamTrpur. 
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In thu upper part of ils course the Bctwl over the VindKya sand- 
stoncp crosiied by vcirks of riyaris which breat it up imo beautiful cas 
cedes. At Dcogarh it in a magnificcni sweep tielow a steep 

sandstone cliif on tlie eastern bank* surmounted by a mined fort. 
Below Jharisi its bed is granite for about ifi tnilcs tiTI it resiches the 
alluvial plain. It is nowhere nmigable. and its crossings are often 
dangerous. There are railway bridges at Barkhcra an the Bhop^il 
Hoshangabad section of the Great Indian Penimula* at Sanchl on the 
Hhopal’Jhansi section, at Afaoj^olT on the Bina-Guna. iiue, and near 
Orchhil on the Mlnikpurjh^nsi line. Rond bridges cross it at BhHsa^ 
and at Orchha. At Parrchhar 1 $ miles from Jhitnsi, the Hver has been 
dammed to supply the Betw*^ CanaJ* a protective work whk’h sen-es part 
of Jhinsi, jalaun^ and Hamrrpur, and wns found of grrat value in 
1S96-?, Proposals arc under consideration for damming the river at 
other places, so ^ to increase the amount of water a^'aikblc, and one 
darn has rer^ntly been completed. The chief tributaries arc the Bes in 
Central India, the JamnI and Dhasan in Jh£mi, and the Pa wan in 
tiamfipur. 'l"he Belwa is mentiuticd in the J'uranas^ Hnd also in the 
Afr^kadfiia of KAlid^. According to tradition, the Filndavas fought 
with the king of Vtdesa (Bhll^) on its bonks. 

Bey pore River. — River of St>uthem India, flowing into the Arabian 
^ in I [* 10^ N. and 75** 50" E.* and the most important of ih^ tivct-s 
rn the south of .'vralab.iT District, Madra^^ ii is fed by nunserous streams 
which drain the Nilainbdr valley^ the chief of w^hich are the Fonpula^ 
or *go]<| river,’ Cholayar^ and Karrmpula. They unite above Nihun- 
bilrt aitd the river flows through the north of Emid, futming the 
boundary^ of that fJ/uA, It is about 90 miles in letigth, and navigable 
at all seasons as far as Mambat at the foot of the VavQl range ; in the 
mins small boats go up beyond Nikmbar* and timber is floated down 
in large quantities from the forests above. Near its mouth the river is 
connected by narrow channels wiEh KalhSyi, the chief timber dep6t of 
Malabar, and with C;ahcut by the Conollv Ca^al. I'he bar at the 
mouth has always 12 feel of water over it, and at high tides from 
1^ to t 8 feeh 

Bey pore Village-—Village in the CaJrcut M/aA of hialal^ar District, 
Madras, shuated in 11* 1N, and 75^ 49" near \ht motiih of the 
ri\'er of the same namet on its right bank. Many attempts have been 
mode to utili^ the natural advantages of the pcjsttion, but nor with much 
success. Saw-mi lb w ere o|3ened in i797t a canvas factory in 1805 , 
iron-works in 1848, and later a shipbuilding yard ^ but all failed. For 
some years it was the terminus of the Madras lUitw^y on the west coast. 
Population (1901 ttSOo. Tl>e i-alue of trade in 1903-4 was: imports* 

2 Lakhs; export^ 9 bkhs. 

Bcyt Shankhodhar.—An islet in the Gulf of Cutch, forming 
VDU YUh c 
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a |)CUy aubdiviinun alhicb^d to ihe Okhiniandal Amreli 

Bnroda Stale. The name Shankhodbar b derived from the number of 
jJka^iks or cqncbs found ihere* or from its fancied resemblance to this 
shell I his island coniairts only one lown^ Bc>% aiinated in aa* 35" Nl 
and 69*^9'' the population of which in 190T waLs 4+615- Its JiTea is 
only 4 si|uarc miles; but it is a most speretl place to Hindus^ especially 
Vaishnavas, as according to their Icgemb 1 demon called Shankhiiinr 
here swallowed the X'edas, which could not bo recovered until %l5hnu 
became incarmi-te as a fish^ sind pursued Shankhasur into the depihs 
^fifthc sea, whence he brought back the sacred books. Tho principal 
lOEnples are the old and new sactcd shrines of Shankh Jffirayaiit and 
I hose dedicated to Krishna's four wives and his mother. The lallcr 
shrines were of some antiquity, but were blown up by a British force in 
Ihc war with the Wighejs in 1859. They were, howevcri rebuilt in ihe 
same year hy Khande Kao Caikwfir. The town possesses a rnunict- 
paliEy^ which receives an annual grant from the SEate of Rs. 900; 
a mugistnitc^s court, and a dispensar>% 'I he harbour is deep and 
spacious, ajKi small steamers can anchor dose to the town in all stations. 

Bezw^da SubdIvUiom—Subdivision of Kistna Utstrict, Madras, 
consisting of the ^xi/uis of BIwCWaoa, Nandjcama, NfJKViD, and the 
jrtwlw/i>rrf ftiAsi/ of TmiivoR. 

Bezwada Tiltik. - of Kfstna District, Madras, lying between 
16® rS' and 16® 44^ N. and So* 11* and So* 51^ F«, on the left hank 
of the Kistna river, with an area of 4a j square miles. The population 
in 1901 was 134,170, compared with 106,477 rSgr. HKzwAna 
(population, 34,^349 is the head-quarters, and there are 107 villagcSK 
The demand on account of land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 3,15+000. Th^ indudes the Kondapalli 

hills, but most of it is a flat expanso of bkek cotton soil Good 
main roads lend towards Hyderabsld, Ellore+ and Mai5ulipsitam+ but 
oommunication w^iih I he two latter places duKng nine months in the 
yejir is principirlly by the main canal>c of the Kistna irrigation sy^slcm. 
'J'he country is liable to dftcds, owing to the freshes which come down 
the river, 'fhe highest flood on record was that of 1903+ when the 
river embankment gave w^y and fiezwAda town and ixart ^ the 
were submerged. 

Bezwadu Town.—Town in Kistna District, Madias+ situated in 
r6* 31" N, and So° 37^ E., on ihc northern bank of the Ktsina river, 
and at ibe foot of a low range of hills. It is the head-quarters of the 
and subdivision of the same namc+ the central point on which all 
the comnnunF<Mttons of the restrict converge^ and the site of the great 
anicut (dam) across the Kistna fiver. From it aic led cjfT the water- 
ways that tra^-erso the della and connect the District with Nellore, 
^fadras, and Godavari Railways running to MadraSp Calcutln. the 
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Ni£.ifii\ I>i3nniii«jta$p and the Ct*ded l>hlncLs nieetut Btiuilfl'i. I’hn^ugli 
the iuwn passiL^ the high iwid from M^utipdiaiTi to HydtTilblidj while 
fnini thcopiTOictr bank of (he river runs the great northern road from 
M^^dms via <!jUncQr. 'l‘tie East CiKwt line of the Madi^ l^ailway enters 
the town oytr a gtrder-bridge thretMiuarters of a mtle long j and a. 
telegraph mrv that crosses the river from Bciwflda to Slt^nagamm 
IS the longest single s(wm of such wire in the world, being over 5,000 
feet in n straight line from 5 up|icvrt to snpporL 

JSe^wjtda hati a populatioji in i^ox of 24,a^4 (Hindus, 20^377; 
\ I itsaJnians, 3-i 194 j and Christians, ^5)1 ^ rcnijirJfeable incrcstsc u jM.in 
the total for which wm only 9,336, It was cnnslittited a muni¬ 
cipality in The municipal revenue and eaf^enditortr during tFie ten 
jrfars ending 1902-3 a^^mged Rs. 43,000. In 1903-4 the revenue ami 
cKfienditiire was Rs, 4S3O00, the chief sources of income being taxes on 
houses and lands and toll$. A scheme fur supplying the town w^tth water 
1ms been considered and dropped, ficzwada is the he^td-i|iiartefs 
of several of the engineeni fjf the Public V^^orks de|Tartinenl in charge t/ 
thu delta irription wcirks, and conUins a high school m.uiaged by the 
Church i\tissionary SiKHely. It pus£ia±se;s a considerable intL-nuil trade ; 
and, from its position at the head of the canal system, it is a pliicc <if 
transhiiindent through which goods jiiiss to and fruTii dilferent parti 
of Go<lavari District. 

From an nntiqiianan jjoint of view, RcKWada Ls uf some interesL 
Attem|its have been made to identify it with the place at which the 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang, who visittxi India in tbesLi-enth century 
A.D., resided for some months in a Buddhist monastery. The femnda- 
tion fur this belief rests on the view that the cuttings on the hills 
overhanging the town mi the west niiirlc the site of the moimstcrius he 
mentions. ITiu authorities, hciw'cvcr, are nut agroud mi thi$ pfilnt ; 
l>r. Bui^ess, who uxaniined the spot in iSHi, holds that these cuttings 
are nothing mcire than old quarries. It is a signilicant fact iliat Iltuen 
Tsiiing in his narrative niokes no mention of the KisSnsi, which lie could 
hardly luivi^ failed to do liad the pL&ce he desctibits been on thu site of 
the mtidern Bezwiida. Not far from the town on the snutli side of the 
river are situated the fainrous ca%^c shrines of UNOAVAtLi-K. In the 
suventeeuth cenlnry Akautia and Madanna, ministers of Abul Hasan, 
the last of the Kutb Sh.\hi dynasty of Cioleondo, fisjed their heod^ 
qu^irler?f at Berwida, [lerhaps wiih a riew to bcirig as far as |]o^ib]e out 
of the Tcoch of the Mughal emperor 'llicro is a popular legend lo the 
effect that from the Telegraph Hill above the town a subtenanean 
passage led to Hyderabad, by w hich the mmisters could i>crform the 
journey to cfHjft ami bitek in a .single day. 

Bh^bar. —A portion of Naiul ihstricl. United f^ovinccs, com^ 
prisfng the J^iFpinaj of Ghhokhata Bhilbar, ChauldiainsT BhSbar, 
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Knl^dhilrij^, Chllkiyl^ and Kol^ lih^bar, and lying bclti'ccn 51'and 
2 ^^ 7®* S7^ sqnarr miles. 

Pnpulatinn ftl 1 fmin laOpijS in iR^i: Uj 9Ji 445 in 1901. "Jllurtr arc 
511 villages and fcHir Iciwiis^ ihe largest bctng Hai-dWanI (pupnlaLiun, 
6,624), the cctld-seaiion head^|iiaiters of the district. The demand 
for bud revenue in 19OJ-4 was Rs. 13,000, and tui cesses are levied. 
The density of prjpuktionr 7 J li^ersons per square milCt i* lowest in 
the iJistrict. This tract consists of a long narrow -Slrip immL-diutely 
below the hills, and a great part of it iJt covered with thick forest or 
dense juugle. The hill torrents sink into the porous moss of gravely 
boulders and earth which miike up the Uhlhar, and, except during the 
minsj water can hardly be obtained. GiiUivation is thus entirety deptni- 
dent cm canal-irngation, by means of which tnagnificcnl crops of oih 
sctxh are raised- The pojnilation is largely mlgratoryv and moves up to 
the hills in the hot season, retiiming in Kovcmbit. ''I'he greater jiart 
of the cultivated land is held directly from the statu as landlord. In¬ 
cluding rents, the gross income from thu land is about 1^4 takhSh In 
1903-4 the areiL under cultivation was 89 square miles, almost all of 
which wtui irrigated. 

Bhabar. Felly State under the Palau vVuii^cv, Homhay. 

Bhubua Subdivi&loa.^-Western subdivision of Shalilbad District, 
Bengali lying between *4® 33' and as® aj' N- and S3* 19^ and S3* 54' E., 
w'tih an area of 1^301 square miles. I'^e subdivision consists of two 
shar^ily defined portionSp To the north there h a flat alluvial pkin^ and 
to the south the Kaimur ranges a tract of hills and jungle, sparsely 
cultivated and thinly populated. Ihc population in igoi was 306,401, 
ct>m|Hired with 344,902 in [ftgi, the density being 336 persons per 
square mile. The Kaimur Kills afford little Space fm cultivation, and^ 
the Bhabul with iSi |>er$c>fis per square milcp has the scantiest 

population of any tract in South Bihar. The whole of the subdivision 
k very unhealthy* and it also suffered severely in the famme of 1896-7* 
It contains erne town, Bhauua (population, 5,660), its headquarters j 
and 1,437 vilbgcs. An old Hindu temple suuids iw Mundeswurr hilb 
and ChaJnpur obo contains antiquities of some intemst. 

Bhabuft Town.^—Hettdquarters of the subdivision of thu .same 
name in Shlhlb^ Distiict, Bengal, situated in 15* 3' N. and 83® 37^ E- 
Fopulatiiirfi ($901), 5,660. It is connected by road with Bliabuii Road 
statjiinon the Mughal Sarai-Gaj'S soction of the East Indian Railway. 
Illiabua was constituted a municipality in 1S69, TTie income during 
the decade ending J9or-a avemged R.s. 4,200, and the uSEptitidituro 
Rs. 3,500. In 1903^4 the income was Rs. 5,™. mainly from a ta^i on 
|>er$ons (or property tav) j and the eapenditusnc wus Rs. 4,000. The 
town contains the usual public buildings; the suHail hi^ accommoda¬ 
tion for 14 prl<^ncr$^ 
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Bha,darva+—Hum in a KAxiifA^ Humti^yp 

Bhadaur.—Town in Lh-e Andhadgarh msiima/ and MAsii, raiiALi 
Suti]:^ Puiijabj situated in 30® 28^ X. and 75* 23" K.^ %6 west of 

Bam^lu. PopuIilEDn (190 j), 7^710. Founded in 1718 by Hird^ I )mina 
Singhp brother of Rajl Ala Stngh of PfltLtla, It hwi since remained the 
residence of the chiefs of BKadmjn h is a Nourishing town* with a 
snmJ] manufacture of brass-iA^re^ 

BhadaurA.—Mediatir^ed Jictty chiefship in the Centul India Agencyj 
under the Rej>ident al Owahr}r^ with a iwpubiion (rgni) of 2^275. llic 
area is ub^JMt 50 square tniles^ and iE oomprlf^ 16 I’iltiiges, 'rbough 
the llbadauETl family has long held its present possesiiions* the chiefslii]} 
itself was created only in 1820 by a grant of 5 vilk^eit from Ihiulat Rod 
H iiidhio^ through the mediation of the Resident* the gnuiteo Man Singh 
undertaking to put a stop to the depredations of a niarau<|ing 
Sohan Singh. The chief is a Sesodta R^j|>ut of the Udaipur house^ 
and bears the title of RSjll. Jagat Singh SescMiia, :^on of Bimmat 
Sitigh of Ua^EKi^ originally acquired Bluidaur^ about The presenl 

chiefr Konjlt Singhp succeeded in t^ot, and being a mitiorp^ the Slate is 
managed by a A'amdJr under the direct supervision of the Rciiident. 

About to square milc^ dr 20 per cent,* of the total area are under 
cultivation. The total revenue is Rs. 5.00c, and the expenditure on the 
administiutiun Rs. 4,000. The chief place is BhndaurA, situated in 
2 4"^ 48"^ H, and 77® 24^ E., on the /\gra-fitjmljciy ruad^ 11 miles msrth of 
Gdna, Population (i9ot)p 647. In former days stjinc bu,sincss used 
to be done with TncTchonts who [Kissed iq> and down the rtxidT but I he 
opening of the Cuna-Biran and Sfprl-Gw.ilior railways has reduced the 
trafhe to a very snuill amount- 

Bhadgaon^—Town in the riehom fti/uJka of East Khludesli Ihji- 
irict* Bombay, situated in 20° 40“' N. and 75" 14' E,, on the kfl lionk of 
the GimA river, 34 mileft southeast of DhtiEui. Population ([901). 
7,956. It has been a iiiiunicij;mljLy since 1869. The municipal income 
flmitig ihc decade citding averaged Rs. 5,900. In 190J 4 the in¬ 
come was Rs, 6^90<h In the neighbourhood is the J^mda canaL There 
is some local trade in cotton, and two ginning factories are worked. 
The town suflertid greatly from a floid in September, 1X72, when about 
750 houses were w'oshed away* I’hc town contains a Stlbordinate 
Judge^s court, a dispeimry, and four schools, of which rioe, Nir girlsi 
contains 55 pupils. 

Bhadli*—Petty State in Katkiawah. Bouduiy. 

BhadoM. —TbAf/Z of Mirz^pur District, United Provinces* 
Korh. 

Bhadra*—Head-quarters of a faAsi/ of the soine name in the Rent 
fiiZilmat of the State of Bikaner^ Rljpui^na* situated in 29® 6^ ^nd 
7S'' 11" E.. uboui J36 milt* nonh-eaist of Lbkuncr city* and 35 miU«i 
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nlrisusil dye t>f Ilissir, ri>s>ubtif3n (r<>oi)r 2/35*- *0^*^ 

pcMisi-tHcs ii fort, fl Jjcrtl oflice, n vcnricubr srhoc^l allqndccl by 7S boj-^ 
and it hospitiil with accommodation for 7 in-iKtttcnts. The BhSdra 
faAst/j rt hicb contsu'n^ log vilbgei and 5^994 inhabicanLs^ fornterly 
the estarc i>f one tjf the piincipa! TWlbuoi \ but he wa-H in con^tnot 
rebellion against the Darbar* and wan finalty dispossessoi tn iSiS, 
More than 44 per cent, of the population are Jais. The soil h on the 
whole good, a considerable area h cultivated^ and a few villages generally 
receive a little water for irrigation from the Western Jumna Canal. 

Bhadrichalam.^VS’^estcni subdivkion and^ii/r^ in the Agency ttact 
of Godavari District^ Madras, lying Wtween 17* 27" and 17* 57" N* aitd 
80^ 5a" and 3j° 4/ with an area of g 11 square miles, 'fhe ftj/vA is 
cut olT from the rest of the District by the Eastern Gb^bt, and extends 
along the left bank of the <JotUvan river. 'I'he population in r901 ivas 
48,653, compared with 42,336 in 1891, It conlain^^ 320 villages, 
BhadnSchalam being ihe head-quarters. I’hc deniand on account of 
land rcvimuc and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 23,000. Owing 
to its situation above the Gh^ts^ the climatic conditions of this At/wj^ 
are sornewhat diifercnt from those of the remainder of the Disiriel. 
Vaiiationj; in temperature arc greater, and the rainfall is almo.st entirely 
due to the south-west monsoon. I'he /At/tfJt is for the most part covered 
With hhbi and forests^ the Government ^ reserved ' forest:s alone extend' 
ing inxr 46a square miles, for which a Duftdiei Foreiit officer has recently 
I keen ^itationcd at Kdtm'aram. The ^Sahari, a large river which joins 
the Gridsvari at Kanavamm, intersects it. Chr/^^m ffu/garrj 

is iho staple crop, though rice and a little tobacco arc grown along the 
river bank.'i. 

Bhadr3chalajm was formerly part of an instate in Hyderabad tenitor)'- 
It was ceded in i860 and joined to the Central Provinces. In 1S67 
the minor feiidairnries m it were made practically indi4>endent of their 
strtcrain, the of Bhadradmlam, while the fotests and 104 

hill V illugcs over which the biter had never exercised authority were 
declared state projverty. In 1874 the was tiunsferrcd to the 

Madra-s Pnsidentyj and in 1879 the Scheduled DUtricis Act of 1874 
was applied to iL 

Bhadrakti Subdivision^- Southern sulidivbion of Eabsore Dis¬ 
trict, Bengal, lying between 20*44' i^nd 21* 15^ N. and 36^ 16' and 
86"^ 58' Erl with an area of 930 square miles. The sulvdivisioti Is 
a fertile deltaic ttact, watered by numerous streams which flow from 
the Chota Nagpur plateau into the Bay of iJengal, The population in 
1901 w“as 478,653* compared with 447,782 in 1891, the density bemg 
515 persons per setuare ntilc. It ccmlains one town^ HiiADaAKii 
(population, 18,518), its head-quarters; and 1,146 villages. A large 
iraile passes through CiiAS^niiai.i port in the south of the sulidivii^ion. 


RfiADRESWAR 


n 

Bhadra.kh Town.^Hti-nd quarters of the subdivision of the same 
name in Ikitasore District, Bengal, sjtujiteil in 2i*y N- and 56 ®31' Jil., 
on the bitnlcs of the Salaiidi at the 43rtl mile t)r the trunk rwd below 
Balasore towit. l‘opulaiion (1901), 1 5 , j 1 5 . The town derived i ts natne 
from tlie goddess BhadmkiUi, whose tctnjile stands near the river. It 
consists of A group of hamkts covering about 3 square miles, si>d is 
divided into two quarters, the NaySUwar on the right bank of the 
Sdkndi and dtc Purflnabasar on the left, the latter being the chief 
centre of trade. The principal articles of commerce are rice, salt, 
kerosene oil, cotton, cattle, and hides. The ttwTt coitlains the usual sub- 
divisional offices ; the sub-joil has accommodation for 14 |»isoncrs, 

Bhadran.—Town in the Baroda />r,lnf, Ilaroda State, situated in 
Si" la' N. and 71* 55^ E, Population (njoi>, 4,761. It is the head- 
r|tiftrters of the Siava Jufa, a subOTir,(iir/ of the PetlAd and 

possesses a municipality, magisitate's court, vernacular school, and 
local offices. The inlubitante ore tthielly engaged in the cultivaliou of 
tobacco, but there is also a fair trade in grain, 

Bhadrapur.—Village in the Rampur Hat subdivision of BirbhOm 
District, Bengal, situated in 14“ tfi' N. and 87° 57' E., 4 miles south 
of the Kawada station on the East [ndian Railway. Popubtinn 
(1901}, 35?. The village is inwresling as containing the ruins of 
the palace of Mahirllja Nand Kumllr (Nuncomar}. There is a silk 

factory here. . 

Bhadreswar,—Town iit the Seramjmrc subdivision nf Hooghly 
District, ncogal, situated in sj” 50' N mtd 83 ® ?i' E . near the bank 
of the Hooghly. Pojiulation (1501), 15.150. It is a thriving town and 
liiLs the largest rice-market in the District. The Victoria Jute ^fills 
give employment to 5,700 hands. Bhadreswar was constituted a 
municipality in 1869. The income during the decade ending tgoi-a 
averaged Rs. ia,ocio, and the eKpendilure Rs. it,000. In 1903-4 *bc 
income was Ra. 16,00a, of which Rs. 7,000 was derived from a las im 
houses and lands; and the eKpendilure was Rs, 14,000,^ 

Bhadreawar {or tihadrawati).—Site tif an ancient city, now a petty 
village, in the south-east of Cutch, Bombay- Most of the architectural 
remains have been removed for building stone; hut the pbee is still 
interesting for its Jain temple, for the pillars and part of the dome of 
a Saiva shrine with an interesting «'«■ or well, and for twr ► mosiiucs, 
one of the latter almost buried by drifting sand from the shore. It was 
a very ancient seat of Buddhist worship; but the earliest ruins now 
eauiing belong to temples erected aubsequenl to A.n. iiai, when oi« 
Jagadeva Sib, a merchant who had made a fortune as a grain-duler m 
a time of famine, received a grant of Bhadreswar, and in repairing the 
temple ' removed all traces of antiquity.’ 'J'he temple was a celebrated 
place of jiilgrimage In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. At the 
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du^ uf ihti suventteiith ctjntury it wsi!t [ilundcrcd by ihu Mtilommu- 
ckns, md many of the images of the Jain nnhantars were brokeii. 
Since then it has been neglected, and having fallen into niini^ the 
temple stones, and those of the old city fort, were used for the building 
of the seaport town of Mwnia or Mundru- 


[J. Burgess^i Sanvjr qf iVitsUrff I^dta, pp+ 506-7 

(iS74-s)] 


Bhadva.—Fetty State in Kathiawar, Bombay- 
Bhadvana*—Petty Statu in Kathiawar, Bombayp 
Bh^igalpur Dlviaioo.—A Divisi^m of Bengal, bounded on the nort h 
by NepiU, Euid lying between 23" 48' and 27^ ij' and between 
Ss* 36^ and 88'" 55" The Division formerly indnded the DUtrici of 
Mllda, transferred TO Eastern Bengal and Assam in igo% ; and l>ar}ce- 
hng, which used to be part of the R^jshSbi Division^ ^he same 

time attached to this Division, ^Fhe hcad-quartoTs: of the Division are 
at Bhagi*' 3 pur town, e^ccept for a portion of the hot season when they 
arc ac Darjeeling. It includes five Districts, w^ilh arcot population, and 
revenue as shown below :— 



Di^rktr 


^,^i2 3!.4tiSI,!4o4 ' 

* 9,31 

, 4,99^ 1,874494 I 14^11 

l,l&4 J4q,M7 
, 5,470 i,So 9 i 737 I 


MOQgtiyT 

l>arn(A_ 
Darjctilinf^ . 
Saatiil I’aT^suiiu 


TnlaT 19,776 8,09^ | 4* Jo 


The population in 1872 was 6,709,852, in 1881 it was 7,510,269, and 
in 1891 It had grown to 7,990,464, the density being 409 persons 
|jer square mile. In 1901 Hinduit constituted 7+48 jier cent of the 
population, Muhanmudans r6>82 gHfr cent., and Animists 7^93 per cent., 
while other religions included Chri^itian^ (16,989^ of whom 13,363 were 
natives) and Jains (753), 

llte Division is intetsoctu^l from west to oast by the Ganges- The 
country to the north is for the most part a fkt alluvial rormation rising 
gradually towards the foot of the Himalayas, but the greater part of 
Darjeeling is situated in the Lower Hiniilajm. In the south the Bantal 
Poiganas form part of the Chota NOgpur plateau, which aLso encnuaches 
upon the southeni portions of Bhagal^iur and Monghyi Districts, the 
hills extending in the latter District os for aa the Ganges- 1 'hcse parts 
arc peoplL-d by die Dm vidian tribe?^ of Ghot.1 Nitgpur, while north of 
the Ganged and i^ost of the MahOnandd river, in Pomca DiNtrict, 
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lliufc ii strong adniixtuf^ of the Ki:x;h In tic, the lii-^L qf the invaders 
from thu nyrth-east^ aiitl in Darjqelingr more ihun Imtf the pK^ulation 
arc NepAlesbS 

The Dim-Eun cortiains 14 town.H md 13,670 vJlljiges; the btgest 
Lown^ arc Bmaoalj^uh (population, 75,760) and Monghv* (35,330)^ 
Owin^; to pla^^ue in Mongbyr at the lime of ihc Census (March, 
the figure represeiiLs le&s than its normaE |K>pulation, and a 
second enumeration held four months later disclosed 50,133 inliabitantSr 
llh^galper town ha^ a lar^e import Lrade In agriuuUunil |>ftxiuce; and 
a considerable iraffic also passes through Monghyr, .^aiiib4;:anj, and 
KAiAiAMAt- JaNalpitr coiitains the largest railway works in India, 
and Katihar is an iniporUmt railway junction where the Eastern 
Bengal and the Bengal and Nonlt-U'estem Raitwny systems meet, ihe 
hill station of DAKjtXLiFfC Is the summer head-qimrters of the Bengal 
Govcrnnient and a military cantonment; the Census held at the end of 
the cold season of 1901 disclosed a |>opnlation of 16,924 |)crsons, but 
at a s|jccial Census taken during the previous rains 23^1^52 |Jcrsqns w'ere 
enumemU'd^ Tlie temples of ikidyanith at Degoarh in the Santdl 
Jkrgjuias are a great centre of Hindu j;»ilgrimage, and ixiok ijculptures 
are found in Bh5galpur District* The mast important bistockal e%ent 
of recent times was the SanUtJ rebellion in 1855, which led to the 
formation of the Santil Parganas into a eon regulation District. 

Bh^galpur District {J^Aag/i/vr^ meaning the ^city of good luck' 
or 'the city of refugees').—Central Dtstrict of the Dii.'tsiott of the 
same liame, lyitJg between 24® 33' and a6" 34"^ N. and B6® 19' and 
£7^ 31^ E,, with an are^t of 4,216 sqimie miles. It js Irijunded on the 
north by NepAl; on the cast, north of the Ganges, by the District of 
Pumea; on the south and east, south of the GangcSt hy the Santill 
Parganas ; and on the west by the Districts of DarhliangS and 


PhysleU 
up efts. 


Monghyr. 

The District is dividi.^ into two nearly equal parts by the <iiinges. 
'I'he northern half forms a continuation of ihc great alluvial plain of 
'nrhui, being intersected by many rivers which arc 
connected with each other by numerous iiAArs or 
watercourses. I’he -wrtithcm and f!a5tcm portitms of 
this tract are liable to inundatkm by the hooding of these rivers and by 
the merflow of the Ganges on its nortltem bank. 'I'hi; siorth-eastcm 
juirt of the District, which was formerly one of the most fertile regions 
in the sub^/tTJ^ai' rice tmci, has been devastated by the changes in the 
course of the river Kosi* On the 5i>uth of the Ganges the land is low, 
but about 20 miles south of BhAgalpur hjwn it rises gently till it merges 
in the hiUy country of the NiHgpur plateau. 

*l’he river systern consists of 1 rtsich of the Ckngcs^ about 60 miles in 
length, with numtirous flinialayan affluents on its rhutb licnik and a few 
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hill streani4> on iht soulh, which betoniti in ibc rtiins kq;c fivers, bul 
fur die nsst of ihe >'caf Jire sindy wntcrcc^rsijs; of the liillur the only 
ihtreafri wurdiy of nieiHlon is the UhAtidiHi- J he northern riverTis cif 
w‘hkh the most important itre ihe TiljGg^, liad, Dimr^, 'I’libba, Pamanf 
KtMi, i>husan, ChalaunJ, r^>mn Katni, I>jius, and Ghugri, mn mostly 
from north to south with n slightly eastward tendency. The larger of 
them rise in Ne|jal at the foot of the HimiJayas and fali into ihc 
Ghugri, which in its lum joins the Kfisi 6 miliss from the eoiifluencc 
n( th^il river with the Ganges at Colgong, The two most iniportanl 
river>^ the Kosi and the Ganged have changed their coiirses in the jia-^t 
and arc liable to cliange them again in fiituro. The channel of the 
Kosi lias t*een steadily advancing we^twaid; and the large trading 
t'illage of N^th|mr, vrhi^ in 1850 lay some miles west of the fiver^ has 
btien swept away and its site now lies many mtles east of it. 1 here 
are no lakes in Bhdgatpun hut shallow' marshes are numerous, fjuge 
tracts of litnd are fl<xHied every year in the rainsp and, as they' dry up, 
are caltivated and are i^ery fertile. 

The geological fortnaiiions represented are the Archaean, the Gond- 
wana, and the Gangello alluvium. Throughout the greater part of the 
district the older rocks aic almost entirely concealed hy alluvium. In 
the south the Archaean rocks nse above the level of the alluvial plain, 
and consist jiaTtly of crystalline rock.s (jf vaiiwl constitution, lielonging 
TO the divkion designated Bengal gneiss, partly of a very aneiefit series 
of altered stratified rocks, not unlike the Dhlra-ilr schists of Sonlheni 
India, Along the southern bankK of the Ganges various rocks are 
e 3 Epostd in detached spurs and outlying protopigftiions of the R'tjmahal 
hilk Some sniali i'^lanik of an exceptionally granitoid gneiss occur in 
the Ganges aE Colgong. 'fhe Tcmaitimg uxpfisures belong to the Gond- 
wAna series. The hills at Pirpointi consist of Iwsic volcanic rocks of 
the kAjmahlt group, which belongs to the Upper GondwAna ; tho?ic at 
PathargliAtp^ norlh^st of Colgong, of DAniodar rocks belonging to 
the lower coahbeanng series. The iHttcr enniain silkcoui^ white clay a 
suilable for the manufacture of many articles nt hard pottery^ and have 
been unsuccesitfully es|}lored for ctial \ 

ITm north of the District is covered in places hy de| 7 osits of sand 
left hy the Kosi, 00 which nothing grows exeept high jungle grass ; I ml 
the greater part cmisists of fertile land. South of ihe Ganges the soil 
is rich and covered with citips, and mango and |.ialm groves abound. 
I'he latter, howev^er, practically cease in the rising ground 20 miles 
sTHJth of Bhfigalpur tow'n^ and mangoes grow only in scattered groups; 
the {Basfja /aftyo/ia) here beoomes common, the red aaton- 

iree maMixtmifm) attains a great siren and patches of 

^ I'bl* AKount WM contdhnPeil by \Xr.. h. Vr^ldiburg, Hrfrtily Ski|^rtnliinilcnlF 
Oflito|£Kj^l Stitvrjr fif InilSn. 
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jungle upficjir, in(LtS|KTfied witti ttvKn^ ihe moat inijiortant tjclsig 

Lhc sSl the Hhius nr Indian ebonyp and 

TTiu sloth or Indian boar (Afflvrjitt nrsmki) occuni in the snllll^ 
of the iJistjict; rt is usually huiniless unless attacked. Tigers are 
found occasionilly in the high gross Jungles of the Koai in the 
iiorth-t.'t!it+ and leopards in the hilly country' to the estremo south 
of the Districtp while several spedes of wild mt are imet with^ including 
tlw palm ervet Or * toddy cat" {Parai/&.Turaf so till ted from its 

alleged habit of dnnking the juice of the palmyta palm- Wild hog are 
found in all pints of the Dbttictp but are most oomriioii nufih of the 
Canges, where they do considerable damage to the crops ai3d are used 
by tlie lower cartes for fotKi. 

The difuate k pleasant and healthy. In the south the suniiiier 
tnonths are very’ hot^ Vjiit in the extreme north the climate is cool 
throughout the yean Mean tem^ierature varies from 62° in Janucuy to 
Sty"" in May. The highest average maximum is in Afwil d'he 
Ebnnual rainfall averages 51 inches, of which 3-5 inches fall in June, 
T^-i in July, 11-7 in August, and 9+^ in Septem^r. Rainfall h fairly 
evenly dlHCributed over the whole area, but the avenige is rother hightr 
towards the north. 

'J'he eartliquake of 1897 caused cmuJiderable damage m IJhlgalpur 
town^ but only fme life was lost. In Se|>tcmbcr, (899, the part 

of South Bh^galpuft including the country aljoul Colgongj suffered VL^ry 
sevmrcly from a heavy ffoodi Owing to a cyclonic cloud-burst, the rivur 
Chlndan rofic in ffoed, broke its embanhment% and flooded all the 
country in the nctghbourho(.xi of Ghogi, while the railway bridge near 
Gho^ was washed away; altogether about i,Scn 3 li^-es were lost and 
35,000 houses destroyed^ In 190& staious distress was caused by 
flCMxIs in the extreme west of the Madhtpurfl and Suimul subdi^kwis, 
the cTopef being Cnbrcly d^^troyed in |Wts of the former; and there 
was also S4>inc distress in the hcad-quanel^ subdiviskni lictw^ccn the 
Ganges and '111 

Ilktoric^illy there is little of interest in the anuala of Bhilgalptir until 
the bter Mu-tulman time^. The town of Bh%nlpur is occasionally 
referred to in the arid in the Ain-i- Hlitory. 

it is mentioned as the chief town of wuiJ/ 
or llhAgalpur, which was assessed at Rs-r,r7t4<^3; Akbar'i 

tntops are known to have rnarched through it when invading Bengal 
*^573 *ST5 / ^ Second war against the i\fghan 3 » Min 

Singh made BttJlg^lpur the rendezvt^us of all the Bihir conlingcnts 
which in 1591 were dispatched thence to Burdwan before tlie iuvaskm 
of Orissa. The town was subse<|Uently made the seat of ait imperial 
/au/dar or military governor 

When tbi? East India fkimpany assumed the iBwini of 
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(1765)+ Jili^yiLiSjtur Di^tneL fomicid the Gwlcm \mi of llie MuIiliiii- 
tiuidim SifrAaruf Monj^hyr, lutd by, wiili ihc exccptitm i>f one 
to the south of the At ihai time the country to the semth and 

west wjis so unseitied, owing to the inrtjods of hill tnhL% that the 
exact botindancs of the District in those dlfeclioiL^ cannot be deter¬ 
mined ; and it was not until 177^ that an officer was specially deputed 
to ascertain its limits. Till 1769 the revenue and crintinal Jurisdictitm 
continued in native hands; but at the end of that year m English 
Supervisor was appointed^ vlio lived ai fUjniahiil and whose duties 
w^cre * to obtain a sununiiry history of the provinces the stale, prtalucCt 
and capacity the bmU, the amount of the revenutSp the cesses^ and 
all demaiids whiif!M>cvcr which are made on the cultivaton^ the manner 
of Collecting ihcmp and thu gradual rise of every^ new importp tht; regula¬ 
tion of commerce, and the administnition of justice^’ In 1771, when 
the Company took the management of the revenue Into Its own hands^ 
it was found that during the past seven years more than 5 lakhs of land 
revenue had been eml^e^pcled annually. Measures were at oiace taken 
to put the coUecttotis on a more satisfactory footingp and the samindiin 
w'ere ordered to live on their estates and attend to tlie collection of 
tbcEr rent%and were imprisoned tf they fell into amiars. The Collector 
next turned his attcintion to the administration of Criminal ju?itiee. 
'f’lie ravngiL's of the marduding hill tribes in the south had become so 
serious ihcu, in Uecember, 1777, and January, 1778, 44 vilbgeti were 
plutHicred and burned, and in May, 1778, the hillmen actually carried 
off some of the (.’ollector^s tents within a few miles of Tlbitgalpur town. 
Pn»[)erty and life w'ere insecure, and it became a matter of supreme 
im[H;iitajice to pacify [hose hill tribes. In conjunction with Captain 
James Brown of Kajmahill, Augu^jtus Cleviand, at that time Collector 
of the District, carried out a scheme which r^ulted in 17A0 in the 
pensioning of the hill chiefs^. From this time matters lm|irtivcd ; and 
tbnigh the ravages of the hillnu^in did not at once cease, the prompt 
measures whieh foUow'cd upon each inraad at length product the 
desired effect, and the country bet^ame filially free from aiiackn 

There have been miEiy changt^ of JurisdiettEm in the Districtp an<l 
it hoH lost little by little the character of a South Gangetic tract 
which it had when it fir^t came into British posscs-sion. A streleh of 
700 square miles on the north of the river was added to it in 1S64, and 
a further important trarL^fer was made In 1874, when the Kharagpur 
was separated from Hhagulpur and added to ^[ongh}r 

District. 

The insNst interesting archaeqlngicoJ remains are at Manoargihi ; 
there are rcMzk ticulptures at jAHiiNuikA and Patharchata, a rock 
temple ut CoLCSONC^, and the remains of Buddhist mcinosteriL's at 
SuLTASOAhV* 'rhe Brrbcindh, an emlxmkment running for 30 miles 
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alonp ihe west hank of the Dans river in Ihc north, is usually repre¬ 
sented as being a foititkatian erected by a prince narned UTr —b 
supposition favoured by the Tact that the Daus is at presc^nt nn 
insigniBcunt rfream frl>ich does not need embanking. At one time, 
however, the river WiUi |?o^;sibly muerb krgeft and it may lx that the 
Errbandh was raised to restrain its overflow. At CharafiBnagar near 
BK^lpur town ihure ate two remarkable places of worship belonging 
to the Jain sect of one of them erected by the great iianker 

of the eighteenth ccniury^^ Jagat Seth] and also the itijiusolcutn of 
a Muhammadan saint, Makbdflm Shlth^ the inseriptiou cm which 
sutes that it was erected ir^ (615 hy Khwilja Ahmad Samarkandip 
/iikt/ddr of sarJtdr Monghyr. Other objects of interest near the town 
are the KARAKGA^it plateatl^ whicb fortnerly contained \hc lines of the 
Hill Rangers (a regiment embodied liy Clevland about 1780), and 
a monunient ererted to the memory of Clevland by the land holders 
of tlje Disiricu 

ITie poinilatiou of the present area increased from 1326,038 in 
to 1,967335 in tSfiip to 3,032,696 in 1891^^ and to 3,088,953 1901. 

tiro illstficlis EencruJly hralthy, bnl the KisluuiEanJ , 

/auwjJ and parts of MadhEpura mndenng ou the Kosi 
arc notoriously malarious. Cholera mually occurs hi hxraliacd epi¬ 
demics from April to June and August to October j it was very severe 
and widesproad m 1900. Deaf-itmlism is prevalent in the Colgong, 
Hih|mr, and Bhag^pur /Mnas which adjoin ihc Canges, und in the 
Supau! subdi^'ision on the right bank of the Kosi. Details i^f the 
population in each suMivjstim in 1901 are giv-en below:— 
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I'he two towns are Bkagalpur, the head-quarters, and CoLCO?fG. 
The population is not so dense as in the Districis to the west, a fact 
whk:h may be ascribed to ;i Iices fertile soil and less healthy climate, 
combined in the Madhipura subdivisioni where there has been art 
actual loss of friopubtiont with occasiDnal hoods from the Kosi which 
leave behind them a barren sediment of sand There is a considcmble 
gain hy inuiugration from the Districls on the we&l and the United 
Bfovincis^ which is more than counterbalanced by large cmigratiori 
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to Ptirnea and tbe Santal Pargaitiis. 'I'he vcrnaaibr spukc-n is 
the Maithili diaktt of Hihaifj in the south a sulMHale^t known as 
Chluka Chhiki is used. Hindus number 1,875,509, or 89-8 
per cent, of the total (lopuJation, and Muhammadans 309,311, or 10 
per cent. 

Among the Hindus the mcjst numerous castes are tiie Ahlrs and 
Guatis (367,000), Dhanuks (103,000), Musaliars ( 94 ,'Jo«>). Cham.lR 
(90,000), Kiitris <89,000). 'I'antis (80,000), and Dosildhs 
white other functional castes are also w^ll rciiresented. Being bounded 
hy the Nepal tarai oti the norili and the Santal PafEaiias on the south, 
the Histrfet ermtoirs a large aboriginal element, and the MttsaKars, 
Chamirs, and Dosidha comist almost entirely of semi riindutwitl 
aborigines. Gangautia (56,000, chiefly in the head-quarters sub¬ 
division) and Goo this <49.000, chiefly in the Su|iinil subdiviaion) are 
ifion; rfiTncnon here ih^n dseirhere; Jind there aie 37,000 ^uitSlSp 
mostly in the bordering twi the SaJitM Of the 

Mubitrimadams 92,000 are Shaikhs^ but JoL^his md KiinjrSs are ako 
numerokis^ Agriciiittirc *iU|j|Mrt5 6 S 4 per cell!, taf the |wpulatifm^ 
industries ro 7 per cent., commerce f -3 per cent, and tho professtons 
o-g [>cr cent 

Tm-^ wEssionarics of ihft Church Mi-wioimry SodtiLyi slalioriied al 
Champnnagar, a few milm fnim BhagalpUr town, work in ttliiigalpur, 
IhirnL'o.anil Monghyr Disiricti There is also an independent mission 
at Jaypur in the swith of the District, and BhSgalpur is a station of the 
Churiih of England Zanlna Missionary fiodety. In the lallt-r Ktwn 
a fine church for the native congregation, a high school, nn ortihaniige, 
and n leper asylum are superintended by missioniiries. In 1901 the 
number of native ChrisliaTW 514- 

soils on the two sides of the Ganges'afe very dilferent. On the 
north the soi!t ihal of Lower Dengjil, consists chiefly of ^ckkI cbys 
i ntermixed with sand, whicli are ordinarily verj^ friable* 
Aflrioulturca dilferejit kinds are 

found. Along the soulh-costem bourvlar)’ is a high bell of himl some 
6 to iQ miles widcp containing gmvel, gnintte, jasper, anti basalt; this 
ii! the Seost productive soib but grows raAar md k well wooded. 
Of less tievaiion, but still abos-e ftocxi-levcl, h Inndt which yields 
rich cold-saison crops^ such as wheat, hadevt oats, muslord, and sugar¬ 
cane, and is classe<l as either or accordmg us it gives one or 
two crops in the yeaj-* l^and ht fof gjowhig rice is known as 
land, which is also divided into the same two classes according to the 
number of crops it produces ; some of this land, however, loses much 
of its value from the presence of cAloireons nc^nles t»r from efflnreii- 
cence of soda. CAattr is very tow marsh land, which cannot be culti¬ 
vated till after the rainy seoison h passed. Diu^ is hind tying on the 
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bsmk of the which h sobjcct to yearly inundation; it produces 

gcHxi cold-.SH^on erop^i and is very suitable for the cuUivaiion of 
W'hcfi c.-overed whh a layer of sand^ it is called /fa/aMtfifA ^ 
and iT ibt; sand is not more than iS iiiohes deepi the lone tap-rocrt 
of the indij^o plant reaches to ihc good soil below and the pUat 
flounshes. 

In 190J-4 the cultivated area was c$iiinated at 3,320 square miles 
and the cultivable waste at 313 square milcs^ delails by sulrdivlsions 
n^jt being available. About 35 per cent, of the oillivatcd area is twice 
cropjicil 

Rice IS the staple food-grain. The principal crop is the nj^Anni or 
winter nee, which is sown in May and reaped in iJeccmber or January» 
and covers 1,707 square miles; while the Muifm or early crop^ which 
is ako sown in May but reaped in Augusitp covers 4^5 square mi 3 es+ 
Cither staple ctopa are mai/e (391 square miles) and MtiraH {19^)1 w'htle 
im|iortiint fijod-gouns are wheat ^353)1 fci^rlcyN and granip Oib 

st-eds include linseed^ lapcseed, musiard, casior-oil, and /I'f; cotton and 
jute Sire the chief libr^p but a new' fibre, rhea, is now being grown at 
Baiigatjn and may possibly bcconie tiniKsrlant. ^ugnr-cane (100 square 
miles) ts more e^ctciisivcly grown iham in any other iJistrrct of Bengal; 
on the other hand indigo with i a.000 acres, though still an fmpoilant 
cfE^p. has been anected by the fnll ill prices in recent yeari. 

Imprmemenis have ^Jecn elTectedi in the cultivation of sugar-catiCt 
and the Naini HI poiato has als&o been introduced with succirss. 
Loans under the ^‘^gTicukurists' Loans .\cl have been granted freely 
in times of distress 1* Rs. 36^000 was advanced in 1S92-3 on account 
of the failure of the crops, Rs, 30,000 in 18^7-ft, another year of 
scarcity, and Rs. 16,000 in 1A99-J900 in cortecqoer^e of dL^astrous 
iloods. 

As elsewhere in lUhilr, the cattle are of a belter and stronger breed 
than those of Bungd projier^ 'J'here is no lack of |Xksturage; the 
^Jh^Aras of K^^tiiria in the s^iuth and the land$ of the l>hiarampur 
fiarji^tma in the north provide abundance of grajeing lanit and scarcity 
of ftxlder is seldom esperienced even in perils of drought or 
famine, 'fhe only enlilc fair of im|iortance is held at Singheswat in 
Madhipura. 

There are no canals; ini|^tion is carried on principally by nieam 
of resen'oirs and the sjisteni of dAart and which is common 

throughout Bihar^ A reservoir is made on the Jrtde of a hill near 
a river as high up as is feasible; and when the river come* down in 
fioodp wTiter is diverted into the reservoir and is subsequently carried 
where r^^pired over a series of tcTTwces. 'lliis scheme of irrigation 
removes the need for canals, and produces t'Scellent crops upon moat 
unpromising land, it fails only when the opportunity of filling the 
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rescrwirs is i»issed. and the last flood of the rivcf contcs domi without 
advantage being taken of it. The area of land irrifiaied by means of 
tanks and wells is estimated at i,n( squ.itc nnics. 

I^ad ores (pTincii«!ty aTgcntifcrfius gntena) oceur at CautlpuT m 
Pha&i, DabiUr, Khinda, GamhaHa, Khajuril, and Kunkhar. At 
Pha^ T03 o!!. i ti of silver and at Khajurii 46 w- 4 dwt. 

7 gns, have been obtainwlpermn of lead from galena; but twoattetnpti 
made to work galena in 1S7R-9 and in tgoo were soon al»ajidoT,cd, 
Other niinctals existing in the District arc stilphidc of Iwid, sulphurei 
of nniintony, rtiakichiH 4 talc, chlorite, and jirtsper. Iron ore ts alsw 
distributed over the whole of the hilly country, but is not much worlt^^ 
Close to Colgong there are several small hills consisting of piled 
masses nf a very compact grey granite, which appears at one time 
to have been quarried for the oonMtruction of tcmples- 

'ITie iirincipal manufactures are iasar silk and f/afttt cloths, indigo, 
jfAf, iron and brass utensils, cloth, and lac btacelets. Gur (mola-sses) 
is made at Btinka and exptirtcd to laiwer Bengal, 
Trade and coarse coloured glass used for bracelets is manu- 
eeniniuincalloiis, Hh5galpiir; and carpets and bhmkcts arc 

iimdc in the Central jail. The manufacture of /ufnr is carried cm by 
nieans of hand'looms of a primitive kind. 'J'he silk is woven with 
a niiRturc of cotton in various pfio|)ortiotis, and the pieces of cloth 
produced arc called by different names according to the pr(t|)ortion of 
cotton iu war;! or woof. The indigo ind^try is declbing owing to 
the competition of the artificial dye; and in 1903-4 the out-turn was 
only 75 tons. In Bhflgulpur town there are a few small factories of 
aerated water. 

The chief imports arc coal and coke, salt, cotton piucc-goods* gunny- 
bags, gram and pulses, silk (raw), and tobacco (raw); the chief exports 
arc rice and paddy, wheat, gram and pulses, linseed, musUird seed, and 
indigo. The imports are receival by tail or steamer from Eastern 
Bengal or come down by road from MepSi, In order to gauge the 
extent of trade with Nepal, three registration posts have licen established 
on the three main routes from the north; but a part of the trade comes 
by intermediate routes and so escapes observation. '1 he cxpmt trade, 
like the import trade, is largely with NepsJ and Eoiitern Bengal. The 
important trade centres aret in the south, SultSnganj, Bh^galpur, 
Coigong, Plrpairii, Belhar, Amaxpur, BaraMt, jay pur, and Banka; and 
in the north, Madhipuri, Kishanganj, Dangaon, Praiapganj, Bihpur, 
and Supaul. In the south most of the trade is cairied by the East 
Indian Railway loop-line and by the Steam Navigation Company, 
whose boats facilitate the carriage of grain from the Gangetic tracts. 
New trade facilities have been afforded by the opening of the railway 
connecting Sonpur with Katihir and the branch line from Bihpur to 
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Bar^rr, tihich hivt ijivcrlixl a large amount nf the trade of North 
BhJIgatpur^ but liave hardly afTected traffkr m the ^outb. 

Three mjtin milway lines rijn east and west almost patulld through 
[he DistTicl. 'rhe loop-line tjf the East Indian Railw^ay (brfiad gauge) 
t^lsses along the south bank of the Ganges, with a hnnch line from 
Siilianganj station to ^ult^nganj fihat for goods only. On the nofth 
bank runs the Hajrpitr-KatihaT extension of [he and Xonh- 

^Vestern Railway {uigire gimgo). In conne^iion ^^ith it is a branch line 
from Rihpur to Bar^ri Ghilti from which a steam ferry' plies across the 
river to Bhi^galpur; it is proposed to construct a line ftonl the smith 
bank of the river to Bh^alpur raJlwTiy statiort ITie Tirhtlt State 
Railway (metre gauge), worked as part of the Bengal snd North-Western 
Railwray sysitem, ^lOSscs Ehrough the north of the Di-strict, tcrminjiting 
on the at Khanw'A GhElt on the Kosi,. where it is connected by 
a ferry with ihc line from AnchrS tih?Lt to KatihUr. A new' line 
running from Mansi in Monghyr nrjrth to Blmpiisihr to connect the 
Hajfptir'KatihUr Railway with the Tirhut State Railway is under con- 
stnuclion, and from this line a launch will run to ^Jadhipu^a. A 
proposal has also been made to CKJtuitmct a frranch from BhagalEmr 
via Bausi to Deogarh in the SantM raigames. 

Including miles of lillagc tracki^ the t^islricl contains t|j6^ 
miles of rOad+ of which 63^ are metalled, 'rhe principal nietahcd 
road ]«ids from Bhlgalpur town to the Saiitll Fiuganas via jagdtspur 
and Bau-si, Other im[>orniTit roads run west to Monghyr^ east to 
S^lhibganj, and north to MadhipuiA and Supaul. 

The princifKt] waterway is the river Ganges, on which traffic is carried 
on by the Steam Navigation Company. Most of the rivers in the north 
nf the District are navigable for [lart of the yean The is 

navigable by boats of 70 tons as far as Tibkcswair, and the lower 
reaches of the I>iiTn^ and 'ralab.1 ate nasngable by boats of 9 tons. 
I’hc Kosi ts very dangurou^ for navigatton, owing to the frequent 
cJmngt?^ in its coiirae and its strong cuircni dunng the luin?^ In 
addition to the ferttes across the Kosi at Khanwa Ghllt and across the 
Ganges at Bh^galpur, there are impciilfLnt feirics at Colgong and 
Sultilngnnj. 

BhUgalpur has suffered from time to time from iicarcity, and there 
are records of famines in 1770^ ^ 775 i *779ii ^7^3- From that 

date there seems to have been no year of greflt 
distress till 1866^ the year of the Orissa famine^ when ™ 
Bh^galpur sti/fered considerably, the price of rice in July^ jS 66, 
rising to 8^ seen for a rupee. In the famine of 1874 elaborate 
mi^sures were taken to relieve distress. The lOJtal expefidi tufc exceedetl 
9 likhs, but a part of this consisted of advances to cultivators which 
Were afterwards jjartially realized. In the famine of 1396-7 a portion 
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pf the LiUtrict, 300 square miles in area, was affected and required 
a liirtited mrount of relief. Test works were opened early in 1897, 
but tbey riijlei,l to show any great demand for labour, tlie numlrer 
of ijersons in receipt of relief never exceed! n;; 15,00a. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into four subdivi¬ 
sions, wiili head quaiteri at BHAcai.PUit, Banka, MAUKiPORAt and 
SuPAVl- 'i'lic District Miq{istrate-(ktllectfir is assisted at head-quarters 
by a slafT consisting of five Deputy-Magistrite- 

Administririon, two Sub-Deputy Collectors, and ako 

occasionally by a joint or A'tsistant Magistrate, The outlying Sub¬ 
divisions are in charge of ileputy-^tagislratfrCollectors, the subdivi- 
sional officers of Supaul and Madhlpura bcitig usually assisted by 
a. Sub-Deputy-Collcclor. 

^rhe civil TOurtH Jiuhordinaie to the Disiriut and Sessions Judjie, who 
is also Judge of ^^ongh>Tp are those of thrw Sub-Judeea at hcfld- 
quartcr$ artd of five Mmisifs, of whom two arc stationed at Bhagalpur 
and one fflch at Banka aiKl Madhipiu^ while Ehe Ofth is an additional 
\[unsir for Madhipnril and Begusarai in Mojfigh>T. ‘J’he criminal 
courts indude those of the Sessions Judge, an Ajttbiant Sessions^ J udge, 
the District Magistrate, and the above-mentioned magistrates, llie coni- 
inon^t caseji arc those arising out of disputes about land j in recent 
years there has been an outbreak of dacoity in the north of the District. 

As already stated, Bhigalpur formed under Muhamcuitlan rule part 
of the sarMr of Monghjt, and the amount of larnl revenue for which 
it was liable cannot be separately determined; it is, howeverp known 
that the iamiftddrr in the hilly parts of the Banka subdivision enjoyed 
a semi-independence and seldom paid any revenue at all. In oon- 
sequcnce of the embezzlements which followed the Permanent Settle^ 
inent, the land revenue in 1799 amounted to onty 3+10 lakhs; and 
owing to Ehe backward condition of the District at the time of the 
settlement and to the imperfect assessments originally made, the inct- 
dervee of laud revenue is cKtmordinarily bw, amounting for the whole 
Dkln'ct to K. 0-4-& per cnitivaled acre and to less than 1 l |ier 
ceiH, of the rental. In many places, ^specially in the Binka sub- 
divi^ion^ there has been a grfsit dcvclopnicfit of estate^ in recent years, 
and villages with a rental of more than Rsr i,odo are piying a nominal 
revenue of Rs, S a year. In the north the westward advance of the 
river Kosi has wasbod away a number of estates, and the pro^irietors 
have allowed them to be sold for arrears of rcvcnuei In this wny the 
nunibcf of Mir mtiM/s is increasing. In all, howovorj only 70 t^staies 
with a currenl demand of Rs. 38,000 are held direct by Ciovernment^ 
the remainder of the District, with tive eitceptbn of 10 tenii-Arcij-ily 
settled estates paying Rs. a^000, being permanently setdedL During 
the century the subdivhiion of estates has been remarkablcp the 
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number of efitrkti^s anctCftsing ihirty and the nuudicr t>f |iro|3rii;ioTs 
cigtiEy-rDld in tliat lime. In ihe south the rent of low land suitable for 
nee cultivation varied from ra mm$ to Rs. 6 acn; and of SSm/A or 
high land froui kji, j to Rs. 9 |jcf aerc, while high Jltnglc laudi^ fetch 
only frons d anna$ to Rs. i-S-o, In the norths rice land varies fmtvt 
12 annas to Rs. 4-1 ^ and Sh'iA bnd from 12 annas to Rs. (krracre* 
The average area of a ryot's holding in the south h from 8 lu 15 acres, 
but in the tifirlh it is less. A ryot with a holding of 20 acres is coo’ 
^idcred to be frulI-tO’do, and holdings of more than 40 acres arc almost 
etmhned to the ffi^Ad/nn class, wIk> lend money and grain at intcresr, 
'J'hc fo1 lowing table shows the collections of hnd revenue and of 
total revenue (principal heads cmly^, in ihoiisatids of rupees t— 
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Outside the municipalities of Bir^Ai-i'Uk and GqtJjONc;^ lijcal affairs 
Lire managed by the District^ boanlp to which subdi visional local boards 
arc Tiubardinatc^ In 190J-4 its inctimc was Rs. a^jrpooop including 
Hs- rpjJ^.ooo from rats; and the cit|icnditure was Rs, 2,3e^ooOp the 
chief iieut being Rs. 1^57,000 spent on public works^ 

Ilie only important work constnicEed by the Public Works depart^ 
merit h the Chdndmi umbankmenl- 'J’his extends for miles along 
the left bank of the Chilndait river, and p^otect^^ an area of about 
4f square mtles, including the village of BAnka and >nm<i low^dying 
land ill die vicinity. Otlier smaller embankment: have been con¬ 
structed by ifljw/ffrfcfrr. 

ITie Dislricl contains at /Aams or police stations and 10 outposlic 
Ihe fierce subordinate tu the District Superinteralcnt in iqoj, coRsisted 
of 4 inspectors, jj iu|;Hin 5 ptTtorfv 38 head comtables^ and 399 con- 
sUibles; there wuii abo a rural police force uf r94 4fii0h^ari and 
3,782 cAattAidJrf. A company of mihlary police is siiationed at 
Hh^alpur town. The tmining-school for officers of the Bengal police 
service w at Hh%al|>urT and during the year 170 cadets and g proba- 
tioimo' i'lssistani Superintendents were trained there. A Centra jail at 
Bhdlgalpur has accommodation for 1,964 prisoners, and subsidiary 
jails at B^nkfip Madhipui^ and Supaul for 45. 

Edocation is l>;ickward^ only 3-3 per cent, of the population 
(6-6 males and o-i females) being able to read and write in igoi. An 
adAimcc has, however^ been made in recent years ; for though the 
number of |nipi]s under instruction fell from 21,286 in to 

17,306 in 1893-3, it increased again to 15,387 in t^oo-r. In 1903-4, 
27,996 boys and 2^492 girls were at schoul, being respectively i3-t and 
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. .c per cent, of those of WRe. The number of educaikuwl 

institutioris, IwWic »nd private, in that year was 

ore Arts 15 secondary. 96^ kTs mo 

The espenditun! on edn«ti<m was Rs. i,fio,o«. of which Its. 15,000 

W.1S from Provincial funds, Rs. 5 S-^ f‘>’" r ?hJrhtf 

Rss Ji^Kso from mytiicipal funds ftnm fees- ^ 

c-ducalional institution is the TejrJrilyan Jtihilco Cfdi^ ' 

vvv. town : (he only other iiotnblc KhocA is the SansVnt /fl/at Kaha. - 
harm, a .Santal i.iy-s’ school and a Santill girls' school near the 
eastern tKtrdcr have a large allcndance, while all the primary schools tn 
(he sou(h of the I fistrici are attended by boya of aboriginal 

In Tijoi the District contained 13 disitensaries, of w^ieh 6 hatl 
accommodation for 70 in-patients. At these the .^se,s of yr.o^ «ui- 
natienia and 954 in patients were treated donng the year, and 4,30ft 
operation, were pcrfotmcd. The eicpendilure was i4,o«, of 
which Rs, t.Soo wTLt met fr^ym G^wenmcnt contributions, Ks. S.ooo 
from Ujcal and Rs, 4,000 ffOTn municipnl funds, and Ks- S,™ from 

sulwcTipUonsi H 

Voccinaiion h tiin>pulst>ry only m municipal ajctw. in iqa ^-4 the 
number of persons successfully Vicciiwlcd was 72.000, representing 


jS-a per i.oofl of the ptipulRtion. ■ / a . 

[\t, Maitiu (tSuchanan Hampton). Eas/^rn stil 11(10311), 

i>ir W. W. Humor., SfatittiVa/ yiapuft^ vol. siv (f 877 ).] 

Bhkgalpur Subdivision.- Hestd-quarters subdivision of Bhitgalptir 
Dlitirict, Bengal, lying between 35’ 4' * 5 ° i°'' “^Tid 

87'' 31' E., with an area of 934 square miles. 'J'he subdivision consists 
of an alluvial tract of peat natural fertility, bounded on the north by 
the Ghiigri and intersected by the Ganges. The population in i^t 
was 585,344, compared with 552,379 in iSgi, the density being 
637 persons per stiuare mile. It contain., two towns, Bhacat-pur 
{ population, 75,760), the bftid-quarters, imd Colgoxg < 5 i 733 )t snd 
Sio villages, Hh 5 ga 1 i>ur, Sultanc-vnj, and Colgong are important 
marts on the banks of the Ganges, 'fherc are wctiMological remains 
of interest at these places, us well ns at jAHAsoitiA, Kakascarh, 

and i’ATUAiiotfSTA. . , 

Bhigalpur Town,—Head-quarters of the Division and District of 
the same name m Bengal, Mluated in 35" T5' N. and 37* o' E., on the 
right bank of the Ganges and on the Emi Indian Railway, distant 
from Calcutta 365 miles by rail and 336 by river- Bhagalpur figures 
more than once in Muhammadan chronicles of the siste^ih oentury, 
.Vfcbar'a troops marched through the town when invading Bengal in 
1573 and 1575. In Akbar's second war against the Afghan king of 
Bengal, his Hindu general M.ln Singh made Bliagalpur the rendeivirtts 
of all the Bfhllr contingents, which in 1593 were sent thence over 
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(ItiiiLl N^i^jmr u* Burdwin* where tliey nset the Beiiij^l levies ihe 
unilcd dmiy iiiviided Ork^L 'IT^e towii wai Kubsci|iien[l>- made ihe 
seal of nin impeiia! /avjtfar or military governor. The lown eontnms 
two monumcnls To the memory of AugitslU-'s Clcvliindt Coilector 
of BhUgiilpur towards the end of the eigblcenth ceittury, one of 
brick, ertfcted by the landboldens of the Dklriet^ the other of stone 
out by ihe Uirectora of the East India Ctmi|jaoy from England. 
Within die town and it^ neighbourhood (at ChamponagiU') are some 
Liucrc^jiing MebaiHtnadiin shrines two reniiirkabEe places ot 

worship, belonging 10 the Jain sect of Oswlls, one of them cretHed by 
the great banker of the eighccemh ccfituryp Jagat Seth. The K vit.ss- 
f.Akit plateau near the lown formerly ciaitained the lines of the Ithfigiil- 
|jiir Hill Rangers organized by Clcvland In 17S0. 

I’he populatioit increased from 6Sr37? ^n iSys to 6S*a3& in 1&81, to 
loli in and to 75j7^ao In 1901, of whom jo j>er cetiL w'cre 

Hindus and 29 per cent, Musalmaius* while there were ^53^ ChrisLions 
and j 18 Jains, 'ilie town is thrivthgi l(^ growth being due mainly lo 
a great development in the csja.irt trade in agricultural prrxiucc, which 
has k^l to the f>peiring of a seci^nd railway station. It contains the 
Usual erimmol, revenue^ and c\\i\ courts^ a iiohce training schikvh 
(Jenlral jail, Art^ coltcget dispensary with 3a bciK and a l^idy Dufferin 
hospital. The jail lios accommodation for 1,964 irtistaiersj who are 
employed In the manufactuff of blankets and c:arijct.\ cancwiirk, furnf- 
ture^ making, carding, ojl-prcssiingt gmin-grinding, and foiJc-making, 
Ccrebrii-sipina] fever has been practically endemic in the jail since 
1897, outbursts rjccuiring at \TM7ing interk'als j the discuM; aji|iears to 
be commonest among prisoners employed <m dusty fonns of lab^nift in 
the garden and On rcKid-moking. llie Jubilee College, built b)' Biibtl 
I'ejnMj’on Singh, a criw/Wdj" of the lown^ in 1887, was roiled to the 
first grade in 1890,. when law classes were opened- 'rhe college ho* 
a line building and a strong slalT «f |wijfesi50fs ; a hostel for boarders is 
attached to it, 

Bhdgaipur was constituted a municipality in 1S64, The income 
duKng the decade ending 1901-2 avemgod 1-36 lakhs, and the expen¬ 
diture i-r5 lakhsi. In 190J-4 the Income was 1*29 kkhs including 
RuS. 31,000 derived from a tax on houses and hinds* k.s. 2 1 ,000 from 
a water rate^ Ks. 11,1000 from tolls* Ks, 12,000 from a conscnanC)^ mie* 
and Rs. 1 ^ vehk:les« I he incidence of taxation was 

Hs. 114 per head <if she popubtion. In the same year llie iix|iendi' 
ture w'os 1^12 lakhs, the chief itenia being Rs, I-om spent tni dnunagev 
Rs. 20,000 on ctinservajicy, ks. 9,000 on medical relief * 7^000 
on mads, and Rs. 1,900 on educationi J he town is u very'^ healthy 
one, with a natural .syfiSeiii i^f dniinagu and a filtered water-supply^ 
which was exluiided in 1896-7 to the suburb* of N^thrugar and 
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Bhiglrathi,—RivcT of hein^ an olHfhtiui of thu Gujiiios, 

which it leaves in Murshid^bAd in 34“ 35' N, and E3° 5' E. ; 

it k also fed hy tributaries: from the ecustern fringe of the Choui Nflgpur 
plateau. After flowing through Murshid^bad^ it cou-^titutes the bouti- 
darj^ between Hurd’i^^^rt and Nadia Districts, till, itficr a total course of 
140 milts^ it unites with the JamnoI in 33^ 25' N. and 24^ E.j. to 
fomi the Hoogiilv. From the dawn of history till pmliably scjnie time 
tn the sixteenth century, the Khagtrathi formed the main stream of the 
Clanges ; and in the eyes of Hindus this, and tint the Paujia, k still the 
sacfetl stream. The Hindu tradiliuiml account of its origin k as 
foltow'is ; King Sagar was an ancestor of Rama, and had ninety-nine 
li files jicrformed the Jujftti or " grcnt horse sacrifice,’ which 

conjfisted in sending a horse round the w odd, with a defiaiicc to any 
one to aiTe^ its pre^ess. If the horse returned unop|Hised, h wns 
undersUKd to be un acquiescence in the supremacy of the chiillenger, 
and the animal was then solemnly sacrificed to the gods. King Sugar 
nuulc preparations for the hundredth pcrformiincc of this c^enumy ; 
but the god Indra^ littring himself iierformed the sacrifice a hundred 
rimes, was jealous of lieing displaced by a rival, and thcrcfi^re stole the 
horse and concedkd it in a suhicrrantan celt, where a holy sage was 
ftbfiorlied in hcaveniy meditation. J he 6o^c»o of Sagur iniced the 
horse to its hiding-place, and, believing the sage to be the auibor of the 
llicft, assiiultcd him. The tioly ns;m, thus aroused from his nicdilation, 
cursed his assaiknts, who were immedLitcly reduced to ashes and 
sentenced to hull A grandson of Sagar, in search i/ his father and 
uncles, at tost found out the sage, and begged him to redeem the souls 
of the <Seflii, I'he holy man replied that tliis ctiuld only lx« eifccied if 
(he wattm tif the Gangi {the aqueous form of Vishnu and l4alc!jhin0 
could be brought U* the spot to touch the ashes. Now' GangS was 
residing in heaven under the care of Brahmi, the Creator; smd the 
grandson of &igar prayed, hut unsufxessrully, that the gfddefis nught 
lie sent to the earth. I le died without Lshuc, but a son, Bluiglmlh, was 
rniiacuUmsIy bom <if his widow, and through hiit prayens BtahmA 
alliiwed Gangs to %^it the t^nK Mhaglmih kd the way till near the 
sea, and then declared I hat he could not show the rest of the road, 
w hereu|jnn tkngl, in order %a mate ^iure of reaching the bones of the 
dead, divided herself into a hundred mouthii, thus forming the della of 
Ibe Gangc!!. One of the4c mouths arrived at the cell, and by washing the 
ashes completed the atonement for the ^lin of the sons of king 8ag;tr. 

In the |MLst the great oipitats of Gauh (I^hnautl), Pantsu.^ Raj- 
maual, Nauaowjp, and SiroAON were situated on the banks of the 
Bliagiratht, h% earliest l>ed, kruiwn os the SiintswalT, left the modern 
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Htioilhiy ill SiliguiDn, and puf?iij!;d a m*irc westerly course lo a 
near the place where the ll^mEKiai nnw joins the HcMjgiity. T^rge 
vessdsi sailed up tlik river in the sixteenth centtiryp and its sitting up 
led i£> (he establishmcrit of the |iori and twn of Hooghly by the Poriti- 
guese In 1657* (raditions have presented no record of the 

suImplanting of the Bhflglmtbi by the present main clTArmct of the 
Ganges, and il was probably effected very gmdunlly. Chunge^i on 
a great scale stdl take place in the bed of ihe Bh^mthir Thus KadiS. 
was originally situated on the right hank^ but the riverp after rending 
in twain the ancient city* now Xeayca the mndern NadiA on its left bank. 
The BliHgtrathi has also eaten away a portioai of the Isittle-fteld of 
PLASiSEv. In the present day its course frequenlly changes, and sand- 
Ijank^^ and other nb^truetions are constantly being formed. Tlio bed 
lias brgely silled up, aod in the hot weather it degenerates into a string 
of pools eonnecicd by shoals which are seldom navigable during this 
se44stin. It formsi a (iiirt of the Ksdia RivfJis system, and a series of 
efforts hai^nc been mode by Government to keep its cliannel clear for 
Oftvig^tionp l>ul without very sutL^^faelory results j a new dredging scheme 
has now been formulated 'the chief trihulartca of the Bh^mthi are: 
in MurshidlbAd, the united waters of the B^nsloi and PSgla, and the 
Clior3 Dekra; andp in Burdwan, the Aj^y and Khaii, all cm the right 
Imimk. The principal towTiS on its bonks arc t in Murshidlb^d^ 
JaisOH’URh JiACAKjp Murshidabad, atid Beriiami'OKR; in Burdw.ln, 
Katwa; and in NadlAt >iAnAi)w1n. 

The njime of Bhlgirathi is also gh^en to the main source of I he 
flanges in the Himalayas. 

BhagwS&ngol^.—River mart in the I^lbagh sulsdivision of Mur&hid- 
aUld Histrici, Bengal, situated tn 34® 10' N, m 6 i 3 S* on the 

Ganges. Population (r^i), llierc are tn reality two villages of 

the name, 5 miles from each olher^ called New ^md Old Bh3gwiLngol.\^ 
The biter was under Muhammadan rule the port of .MurshidUbad and 
An impfjrtant commereia] town. In 1743 it mas attacked four limes by 
the Maraihis without sui5cess; but sub^ucntly, in 1750, it miis laken. 
plundered^ and burned by them+ Sirflj-ud’daula rested here in his 
(light to HljnmhiL The river nf> longer Hows by Old HhiigwangolS, 
and the traflfic is confined to the new town- 

Bhatasrar^arlir Village and fort in the ^tate of Udaipur, R^jput- 
ina, picturesquely riiuated in ^4“ 5^'' N. and 75® 34' E«, at the con- 
Huence of the Bdruitni and Chambal rivers, abi^ut 120 miles east-by- 
north-east of Udaipur city* The place is included in an estate of the 
same name, held by one of the hrst-class nobles of Mewlr, w‘ho is styled 
Rlwat and l>elongs to the Chondawal family of the Sesodia Kij- 
puts. The estate consisti of 117 villages, yielding an income of about 
Rs. SOkOoo, and pays Rs. 6,000 as tribute to the Darbar. The fort. 
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whicli Is Siiicl to hiLVtf be<en bu^t by, and rntiiicd after^ ;i iMnhiljaii call^^d 
UbdiiKU SJLbr possibly a fu^rvanE; of ihti Cbauhin tin^s who rultfd ovi^v 
^mbhar and Ajnitrx, overlooks the sole jmssa^e which e^cists for many 
milea iicrui>j} ihe ChambixL 7 'lie place was laken by Ala-ud-din about 
r^aj, and its palaces and tcnipEes wyra dt*slroyed. AI Barolli^ abou t 
3 Diiles north-east of BtiojnsrorignThr is a group of Hindu temples which 
Fergusson considered the most perfect of their age that he iiad met 
with in that |iart of the country andp *in their own |jeculiar style, 
perhaps as beautiful as anytlung in India/ 1'hc pHnci|jal temple, 
dedicated to Ghateshw^ar^ stands in a walled enclosure which is full ol 
other Interesting buildin|j;s and remains, the most important being tlic 
SiingftrChaori or ^nuptial hair of RSji Hun ; the shrines of Ganesh and 
N^md ; two columns, one erect and the fJther prostinitc, probably 
intended as a foran or trilithon; the shrine of Asht M5lt5 ; and the 
shrine of the Trl-muiti or Hindu triad—RrahmJk Visliniip and yiva. 
OuUside the enclosure is a fountain or Aufui with a miniature temple in 
the middle, and surrounded by small shrines, in one of which is a 
figure of Vushnu, reposing on the S^sA or ' bed of the serpent^' 

w^hich Feigus^on thought the most Ix^iutirul iwece of purely Hitsdu 
sculjiturt he had seen. These buildings are said to liclong to the 
tiiuEhy or possibly the tenths century ; and in carvitig and urtistk: con- 
ce|rtion there is nothing in Mewir to equal thenij except perhajK ibe 
J 5 as liahu temple at Nagda near Udaipur Citv. 

iJ. 'J’iKl, Afiftafs aftd Aff/if/tiififs &/ J^q/itSfAan, voL it (iSja); 
J. Fergusson,^ 0/ Ame/tf {1^4^).] 

Bhalrab+ —Old river of Bengal. The Bhairab lias long Ijccn a 
partly deserted chiinnelg and only sections of it can now be traced ; 
but iiji name Bliairab (-the terrible^) bears witni^ to the estimation En 
which it was once held, and in its pritne it must have been of great 
hydrographtc imiwnance. 'J’he Bhairab takes off from the Ganges 
almost opposite to where the Mahiinanda dows into it; and i[ is 
suggested that it originally formed a continuation of the Moh.ln.ind^ 
and that that river was cut into half by i he Ganges it worked its w-ay 
castwjyrd^+ the Bhairab at one time flu wed across the pre^ni Districts 
of MurshiiDbAd, \adia, Jes.'«>reT and tvbuln3 into the Bay of Bengal, 
but was intersected and cut into ihree piei» by the Jalangl and 
^lacabhangaH In its up|ier course it at fii^t silted up, but was sub- 
sc^uendy forced open again by floods in 1874 at its intake from the 
Ganges, and expanded into an importanl distribuiary whidi [j^iured its 
watets into the Jalangl 40 niil-ej farther souths 't”he result was that the 
channel of the Jal^g! above the point of junciioci began to close up, 
and the Bhairab is now the channel by which the Jalangt proper 
derives its niain water-supfily from the Gang<M, Lovi^t down the 
Bliwirah dawed for a short distance through the channels now occupied 
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|jy ihii Maiabhajii'iA Chiirnl, \casii\g tlietii at MutlSlHp wbtnE:<- it fjonj^cd 
tm towards JeswlPfa 'J’he main CMfivnt way subscqu^rnily diverted 
down ih^ Katkaduk^ whicJi was ap|£ftrent 1 y originally only an ofT^hooE 
from the l^haimb at Tahiqsur. ’J’lw: Btiairub itself has silted up lielow 
'J‘ahir|>i 4 r tr» such an extent that its bed above Jessore town is now 
little nuac than a line of marshes^ From Basantia south of Jcsiiorc 
town tite Bhairab is still a naiHgabie stream ajid a |iortton of its waters 
join the MadhtiEmii river, while the remainder imss by the KUpsa 
river through a separate estuary to the sea, 

fihaimb Baz 5 .r.— Village in the Kishorganj sobdiviiiion of Mymen- 
singh District, Eastern Bengal and ^-Vssam, stiuntal in 24^ 1* N, and 
yo"" 59" i where the old Brahniaputfa enters the Meghnl at the 
Ixjundary junction of the three Districts of Dacea, Tipi^ra, and 
NEymensingh. Population 6 iS« It is the most important ctmi- 

merciat mart of the Distrittt possessing a large trade in jute and aLeo in 
salt imfjoned under iKmd. A large cattle market is held here. 

Bhairabih —River in Uarmng Dtstrietj Enstem Bengal and Assam. 
SiX Bkaakli. 

Bbalragni^. —Village in Musaflairtur JiisErict, BengaL Bair- 

BhaLrongh^tl- —Temple and pass in the State of Ttlirf, United 
Pnjvinces, situated in 31^ 2* N. and 53'' E., at the confiuence of the 
with the jUdhgang^ or Jflhniis'i Both rivers flow in deep 
gorges confined by pc^^iiendicular waits of granite, and the scenery is 
wild in the o^treme. One traveller has described the rocks iw 
resembling the massive towers, spires, and bullresses of some Goihk 
Cathedral reft asunder by an earthquake. A light iron-wire suspension 
bridge, 950 feet long, crosses the Jihnavl at a height of 350 feet above 
the lorteni. The place is considered i^cred to Bhairon (Siva}^ and Is 
visited by many pilgrinis^ 

Bhaisa Taluk. —A fonticr fa/tfA in the e«-vt of Namier (JiiiLTictH 
Hyder^bdd i>tak\ IrK-oqtaraled in Munttoi. in T905, 

Bhaisa Town* —Former heod-quafterii of ihc of ihc same 

name, and now' a town in the Mudhol of finder iMstrict, flydcr^ 
abad Stale^ situated in 19* 7^ and 77*“ E., on the northern bank 

of die Siddha river, PnpTjt,ition (t^or), 7i 1B contains the offices 
of the Second and 'Phird 'I'^luk^rs and of a police In&pectDr^ a 
Munsifs court, a post offkiv a dispensary^ two schools, and a ginning 
factory. A weekly bimir is heldi at which a large business done in 
cattle, grain, and cotton. In the town are situated an old Janra Mosjid 
and the shrines of three .Mtwalnsan ^^ainu. 

Bhat^kho . —TdaJtardi in the Bhopawak Ac.kncv^ rentral India l 
also known as GorhU 

BhaJsaunda,- One of the Thauhi-: Jaoime^ in Central hidia, 
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under the Aj^tut in Unj^hclkluJ^dp willi an ana of about 

12 square milciti and a populatlcm (1901) t>f 4,1 wjw 
created by a Teadjtistniunt of shi^res which took place in 1S17. The 
present holder, Pajidit Srf Chhal3r$aJ Ju, succeeded in rfi-Sjp 

He was educated at the Rajkumilr College^ Nowgongj and was CJitmslcd 
with die nianagemenE of his Ja^Sr in 1903 The contains 20 viV 
lages- Of the total areiu *0 square miles^ or 31 |jur cenU^ are cultivated. 
The revenue is Rs. 9,000. lU-Laisaunda, the chief pkcc in the 
is situated in 15^^ r8" X. and 80° 48^ 8 miles from KaiwT station on 

the Jh^nsi-MAnikpur section of the Great Indian Pemnsula Railway. 
J^opulalifm ((901)^ 1 ,366. 

Bhdisola. —in the Uiiop^war Aokitcv, tJeniral Jjidia ; also 
known as Hhotria. 

—YiiUqfu in the i^Uval of Pi»ona District, Bombay, 

situated in 18''^ 44'' N. and 73* 29' E., aboul y milc.^ south-west of 
KliadkHa, and aluiut 1 miles south of Kilrli railway sLition. Fopukk- 
lion (i9&i)p 1 1 contains a group of eighteen early Hudd hist caves 

of about the second cuid fir^t century in the wcAt face of the *fEeep 
hi]E, some 400 feet above the village. Beginning from the north, the 
first is ap[)arent]y a natural cavern 30 feet long and slightly enlarged, 
'rhe next ten are plain cells. The iwelfdr hi-rms a ^-Aa/fya or 
rha|iel, and according to 1 It. Burgess, of the greatest im]}onance for 
the history of cave urchilecture. The cave is 59 feet long by alwut 
ag feci wide, with a semteircukr ajssc at the back, and an aisle 3 feet 
5 inches wide sefjaraled from the nave by iwenty-seven plain oeia- 
gonal slmfis r 1 feet 4 inches high. The pillars rake Inw-^irds alioul 
5 inches on each sidcj so that the nave is 15 feci 6 inches wide at the 
toji^ of the pillars and r6 feet 4 inches at Ihesr bases. The or 

rdic shrine is ft feet in diatneter at the floor, and the cylinder or drum 
is 4 feet high, "fhe dome is 6 feet high and the box upon it is two- 
siorcycd, the upper box being hewn out i foot 7 inches square inside 
with a hole in the br>notii 1 foot 8 inches deep and 7 inches in diameter^ 
The upper part of the box or capital is of a separate stone and hollow'ed, 
showing clearly that it held some relic. On four of the piflius are 
carted in low relief seven umaments of Buddhist symbols. On the 
left of the seventh pillar is a symlKi] formed of four iridentii round a 
centre, which pcrliaps contained a fan with buds and leaves at the 
comers. On the eighth pdlar on the right side arc tw'O flaw'ers and what 
looks like a fm, and on the left side a posy of holy flower^. The roof 
is arehetl, the arch rising femi a narrow^ ledge over the triforiunl 7 fect 
5 inches ahove the tO]is of the pillarii and j 6 feet 5 inches high from the 
floor. The roof is ribbed inside with teak girders, the first four of 
which, and paru of some of the others, ha^e given way or been pulled 
down, llie front musl have been tniirely of wood, and four holes in 
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ihii flcjor :thow ihe jKidiiliim of tlse chief ii [lights, 'rhere art sif!«o nsor- 
fiees cut ill the rock showing wlit-re one of ll]c chief crofiii-bL'ams tuni^t 
have been placed, probably lo secure the lattice>work in the uppej- |iart 
of tire window. The front of the great arch is full of piiidioles in three 
rows, about 170 in nli,i showing beyond doubt that some i^ooden facing 
covered the whole of the front. The figures on the arch include that 
of a female —high up on the lefl^ much weather-worn, wJih a Ucjiuied 
I>e1t [Lk>ut the waist ; two half ligures looking out of a window in the 
projecting side to the right of the great arch^ and on the same ^ide 
the heiids of two others In two small comjiartnicnLs on a level with the 
top of the arch. 

i-or Q full doscriptioii td I he remaining caves^ which Jire also interc^t- 
ing» sec the Gas^/Zifr, vol. xviii. 'fhere arc several itiseriptions, 

hut they contain rio information of sf^ecial interest, 

Bhajjh- One of the Sifuh Hill States^ i'unjab, lying hetween f 
end 31'" 1 / Xr and j 7® s'" and 77* with an area of 96 s<|uare miles, 
Populaiion (t 901), 13,309, 'I'he Slate ]ie^ on the south bank of the 
Suiiej, and culminatcrs in the Shali |)aaki 9,623 feel aliove sca-kTcl. 
’J’hc R^&nAs of Bhajji arc Rajputs who came fTtitii Kangm and con- 
<tuercd the State nvany years ago. It was cneniin liy the Gurkhas 
between 1^3 and 1815, but on their expulsion fn the biter year the 
Rliid w'as conlinticd in his possessions by ibe Mriunh (icn^mmenL 
'l lic present chief, Rani Hutpi Singh^ sut^eeded in 1S75, The State 
has a revenue of Riv 3 j,ooo^ out of which Ks. 1,^40 is |iatEj tribule. 
hs prixluet is opium of exceptional purity, Setjni^ the 

cajuta], lies on the Sutlej; and is celebrated for its sulphur hot sjnings 
and a suspension bridge across the river, 

BhakSur.— Native State in the Central Ciiami 

Bhakar, 

Bhakkar^ —Fortified bbnd in the river Indus, Sukkur 1>islrkt, 
Sindj Bombay. Srr HuKKUl^. 

Bhakkar Subdiviistori,- Subdivision of Miinwali IHsirict, Punjab, 
consisting of the BiTAisKAa and Lkiah Tahsii^. 

Bhakkar Tahsll.— f'cnlraJ cis-Indus iaMf^ of xMiinwitli District, 
Punjab, lying between 3t* 10^ and 31*^ 22' N, and 70" 47^ and 73° 
w ith an area of 31I34 square milcA. M-cjSt of it lies in the dc^bte jilain 
of the TiiaTt bul the Kachhi or ,strip of riverain bud along the Indus is 
of great fertility. ITic population in 1901 was 135,903, compared with 
119L^2 19 in 1S91- The /^rAJ^/ coniains the town of Bhakkak (popub- 
lion, 5,3TzX head-tiuarteTs, and igb iHlbgts. 'I'he land revenue 
and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 1-7 lakhs. Places of interest in 
the faAa/ are MANKiiitA and Mubamnuid Kijan, at the latter of 
which U the shrine of Pir Muhammad Kdjaji, who died there on 
a pilgrirnage. 
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Bhakkar Town. —|lc4d^|iiartcrH u( Uit; /yAji/yf [|]o naEUt: 

in Mi^waLi Liisiric4 Punjab^ fiitiiatcd m N. and 71° K-, i.m 

the left bank of tlie Indus and on the NorthdVtstcm Railway, Pupula- 
lion (1901)^ 5p3r^^ b atandii on the edge tif the I’hal or .sandy plain 
overlookini; the low-lying alluvial lantls along the Hver^ a ch^ifincl 
which is navigable os far as Bhakkar during the HwxIs^ 'fo the west of 
dte town the land is low, well cultivatedp and subject to inundalion, 
while to the east the country h high and dry, treeless, and sandy^ A rich 
ciKtcnt of land iirigaied from weibi lies l>cKow the lown^ protected by 
embankments Dunn inniYdations of the Indus, and produces two or 
three crojw in the year. The neighbouring riverain is full of date 
grewes and fruit ? and in it siand*^ a farnuus Tnangtvtree^ the 

fruit i>f which used to Ire sent ty Kabul in the old days of Afghan rule. 
Flhakkar w;ks founded probably towards the close of the fifteenth 
century by a body of colon esis from Dcra Ismail Kidn, led by a Bidoch 
adventurer^ whoisc desceEidants held the surrounding country tilt ousted 
by the grantees of .\hmad ShSh HurriLni. The munidjmlity wa.s 
created in 1874. Its income and exfienditure during the ten years 
ending rgoi-j averaged Rs. 7^700, 'I’he income in 1905-4 was 
Rs, 7,300, ehieHy derived from octroi; and the exjsenditure was 
Rs. S^6oo. 'fhe town contains a dispensary^ aiul a municipal vcmarular 
middle schord. 

Bhadala. Petty Statein Katkiawah^ Hombay, 

Bhalgam Baldhoi. —Petty State in KaTHiAWAk, JJoniLiy. 

BhAlg&mda. —Petty State in KATiUAiA'Ak, Bombay. 

Bh&lkL— Kcad-<piartcrs of the tdlaJk of the same name in 

Bldar IbiftricL, Hyderalrid Slate, situated in f N, and 77^ 12' E., 
about 9 miles Citst of the confluence of the Karanja with the M^njra. 
PopulatioTi U^i% 5,73JJ. 

Bhalsand (or BlraniandJ.—Town in the DisErict and A;An/of Bailie, 
United Provinces, siluated in 15* 43" and 84* r6^ K., 6 mili^ east of 
Ballia town. Fopuktion (1905), 5,777. The ptacu is said to Iw of 
great antiquity, having been founded by a Haja of Haldl early in the 
twelfth century. There is a small manufacture of coarse cloth. 'Phe 
■school ha^^ 128 pu|>ils. 

Bhilu 3 na.-Petty Slate in MAHi KANtnA, Bombay. 

Bhaznbore {BamAftra ).—Ruined city near the village of fiharo, in 
the Mtrpur S^kro fa/uAtt of Karachi District, Sind, fkmdwy, ^,htmled 
10 34 4 * and 67 41 E, Population {1901), tay. It was stormed 
hy the Muhammadans an their ftr^t im-asion in a-U. 711* 'J^nidition 
prt^rves its old name as l>et^ Dewat, or DawiaJ, * the temple': btiL 
it is believed ihat before the Musalntan invasion it was known under 
the name of tl^e ^tahaiaor Monsiiwar. “Phe ruins, is also the numerous 
couih found on the site, attest its former pqmhidEin and imparnance. 
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Bhatno District (Hurmcse^ Bumtiif ),—FnmtiMr iJij^irirt in the north 
of ihe Xfc^ndiiiay Division of U Humm* lying IxrtwuMi 37' and 
S4* 53^ N. and 56® 34'' and ^7® 46^ ^"tth an area of 4,145 square 
mites, li h IxKinded on the north Ijy MyitkyinS; i district; on the east by 
the China fronlicr ; on the south by the Shan iSlate of Mhnginit: and on 
the west by KnthU District, [>own the centre of the 
District from north to south runs the Bhaino plains Physical 
about loo miles long and 35 miies wide, shut in on 
every side hy mounLiins, once furest-ciad, hut ncyw sadly manred hy the 
impmviftent /^//.wji^'d-cutter On the enit the uplands extend in a 
cession of ranges^ forming a sea of mourtiainsp and ex lending far into 
the great plateau of South-western China, with peaks near the frcmlier 
rising to ^,000 feet. On the west the iiills btiunding the platti are 
similarly arranged in paralSot chairiii, running iKjrth and !W)Uth and 
occasionally reaching an altitude tif 4,000 fecL, until LUiother plain is 
reached p watered by the Kfiukku e stream nmning stOuthwards into the 
Irrawaddyi and the Sitkala running ncjrth wards into it, the two rivers 
bounding the District on the west. The Irrawaddyp Rowing down from 
the noflhi cnlers the District in a narrow dchle bclw'ccn the rwo ea,sEem- 
tno^t of these ranges^ and debouches on lo ihe Bhamo plain about 
sS mflcs jarihCT dipwn. Here it turns south-east and bends round in 
ipuc great sweep |iast the town of BhamOp to pierce the highlands again 
about JO miles lower dow n, running in another namjw defile to a little 
way above ShwegUp where it once more spreads ivat into a wide island- 
-Strewm channel, quitting the Distinct after a farther cour>jc of jo mites- 
"J'hc two defiles referred lo are usually knowti ns the third and second 
defiles. They arc both beautifulp but are unlike in character. The 
former (the northern one) is wild and rugged ^ in ihe dty season the 
river w^antlers through a wilderness of fantastic rocks which in the rasu.H 
break up iKe water into foaming im|fasjm.l>le "Hie latter ia 

almost os imjjosing, the hills on the ncirihcm side ending in a mjigni- 
ficent wall, rising in i>ne place to about 400 feel sheer out of the waict. 
"Tlie river here presents on unruffled surface^ sliding between the rercky 
walls in scenery Unsurpassed in its contrast of deep-blue water and 
luxuriant foreit- .-Ibove and Ijielow these two clefts the river spreads 
out near Bhamo to a width of j miks, conuiining numerous islands. 
Into the Irrawaddy on its left hank How various streams from the northp 
southp and east, which spread out fanwise and drain ihe whole Bhamo 
plain ED the east and .wnith of the river, 'rhe sources of sonie of these 
arc more than loo miles a^iait, while a distance of only miles 
separates their points of junction with the IrrwwEddy. Proceeding from 
nonh lo south the first of these rivers is the Mole, which rises in the 
t’hinese hills aiidp after running a tortuous intck Miuthwards and west¬ 
wards for [ DO miles across a now olmo&t deserted pLun, empties itself 
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into tht^ main stream at Hn^elpyawciaw about S mill:? abpvi: Bbuno. 
Ncj(t Ih-Iow it in the Tahiso, an ungovernable wTiicmfly winch quits live 
hiltj^ at Myothil in the iwnliniisl of tho l>istfict, and flows more or less 
par.illei to the Mole into the Irrawaddy alme^t immediately alvovo 
Bhamo. NimitTOLis vilbges siand on its l>ank-s but its course is 
dcscrilied the tjeople diemsches sw like tlmt of a drunken iriiwi; and 
some yi^irs EVgo it destroyed nciiTly all of these hanilei-s. South of the 
Taping ate shorter streamfi^ flowing more or less westwards—the XanJiari 
and the riimlin, aloni; whose bank^^ are dotted Shandlurmci^ 

villages, Smooth of ib&te again is the Mo)-!!; and tasllyt flowing in 
a north-westerly direeliun to join the Irrawaddy just alj^jve the second 
defile, is the Sinkaot which drains all the sDuthem part of the plain. 
Deserted lla<idy■field^^ on its banks show thiat they must have l>een culti- 
\Tited before the inhabiianls were driven out by the Kochi ns, and it may 
yet, like the Taping, flow past prosperous villages; hut at present the 
riches of the Sinkan mllcy lie in its forests. Ttie pbin between thc'Je 
seveml stream? Is mostly uncukivable« for it is high-ljnng :uid eut up in 
all direotHMis by nulbhs, and will long remain under thick iree-junglc 
or foriist 'rhe rivers catering the Irrawaddy on its right bank are less 
numerons than ihiuae on iLs left. A considerttblc |>ortEon of the weslcm 
iKirder is marked by the Kankkwt% flowing southwards into the main 
sEreatn a few mile? west of Shwegu^ The tiuly other imporUmi water¬ 
way on this side is the MuiitT which empties itself into the Irmvraddy 
a little to the east of Shwegu. 

A laTj^e jiorlion of the District is covered by the alhmtini of thy 
Irrawaddy and its tributaries. The mountains on the tsasE are rortiiod 
of crystal]ine rocks^ gnciiises, schists, and crysialline limejaiones, with 
intrusive dikes of basic igneous rocks^ Patch es of Tertiary sandstoftes 
EMicur here ami there* surrounded the alluvium. The country bici 
not yet, however, been esaunined carefully frrun a geological point of 
view* 

The botiiny hsw not been studied as a whole, but the vcgt:iation is 
rtcli and the flora varied. ItambtKKi and canes abound» and in Ehe hilLs 
i>tchids are common. Ijirge strclcheii of the plain land near thn rivers 
are covered with thick elephant-grass. 

1’he elepliont* tiger, and S4mMr are met w^ith in the wilder parts of 
the District, while hog deer and barking-dt'er alw lund cvctywhere. The 
leopard is ubiquitou.qt and at the fool of Ibe hills wild hog are commuriK 
It w doubtful whether thert arc any real wild huJTakves, those met with 
being pn.>bably the progeny of the domestic animah iinipe are com¬ 
paratively scarce, but duck can he shot in many places nnd partridge 
and jungIC’fowl everywhere. 

In the plain? the cold-season months arc cool, though near the rivers 
thick mists lie well into Elie luorning^ Impeding traflic, and making the 
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air raw iifid disigrtCJible. On the hills ifl January It is very cold, frtwt 
(xxurring occasionally at as low an elevation as jw feetahove the plain. 
The hot tiioiiihs are chise ; the mountains shut off the plain from coo! 
breexes in the rains, and towards the end of the moEisoon the atmOffiphcnt 
becomes steamy and enenntint^^ I’lle NLstrict liad a liad reputatson f^L^r 
sickness til] lately; but the conversion of a number uf malarious back- 
waters in the neighbourhood of Bhnmo town into permanent lakes has 
diminished the prevalence of fever among Europeans, llurmans from 
the dry zorw.% howcvert arc still apt to sicken and die during the rainy 
season. The lowest leu^t^rature recorded at Bhamo town was 38^ hi 
iSgj^ and the highest lofi* in 1S90* The average maslmuni and mini- 
Tiuitn are about 87^ and 60° respectively. The man fall is lairly cc^ious 
and regular. Since 1SS7 it has averaged about 7 X Inches per annum. 

1he name of the HisErict {/i^^nmitw ot Afaiim£tii\ converted by the 
Burn^an^ into is Sharif and signifies ^ihe vilbgc of iKJis or 

pfittcrs-' The early history of Bhamo is legendary, 

Init it is clear that at one time a pow^erful Shan State 
w'as more or less conterminout with the present DistricL It had its 
capital at SamperiagOp the min^ of which are !!till to be seen at the 
northern end of the lowm of B^lamE^ and liccamc a Burmese deper dency 
(with the .^Idngniit State) in the latter part of the sistcenth century, [n 
r668p accortling to Mr Ney Elias^ the Sawbw^a, Sao Kgawk H|>a+ tiiNil- 
gatud a Chinese attack u[ion Burma^ but failing in his design, Hcd the 
CE.»untty itnd wras replaced by Min Gon^ a Bunncsc gimctaL In 1 74^ 
the Snwbw^ freed himself from the Burmese yoke. Shortly afterwards, 
however, the Burmans, after repelling a Chinese invasion, which ccntied 
round Bhamo, permanently assumed Control and appointed gavemorn; 
but their hold on Bhamo was loose, and up to the time of the British 
iKcupAEiun the in chaige was often to all intents and purposes an 
independent ruler. mission sent to inquire into the China-Burma 
trade, which had almost ceased owing to the Fanthay rebellion in 
Vtinnwn, led to the afjpointment of a Brittsh Resident at Bhamo in 1S69. 
'rhtaugh British commerce beneflEcd but hltk directly from this arrange- 
ment, trade in general increased rapidly, and the Irrawaddy Hotilla 
Company m 1874 carried 30 lakhs' worth of merchandise to and from 
Bhumo. On the Te-cstablbhment of the authority of the Chinese 
Government in 1875 a mission under Colonel Horace Browne was sent 
inSo Yunnan, by way of Bhamo, but failed to achieve its object, one of 
the |>arty, Mr. Margary, who went ahead by himself, being murdered 
at Manwaing beyond the frontier. 

'I'he villages on the plains were at this time always being harried by 
the w'ild Kachln!^ and Chinese. I'he Burmese govemmoit was quite 
unable to cope with ihe situatiori; and in taSs m quarrel between the 
Bhamo re/iH and one Set Kyin, an adventurer w ho had raised a ljudy of 
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Chinamen to pul down a. rising in Mogaung, ied lo ati attack hy the 
iuttCT on Bhamo, when he drove out the ri'ffw and burnt almost the 
entire itywn. 

The i Hstrict was oe:cupied hy I he Hiitiiah without opposition in 
TJccemliert but cou-tEdcmble diffictilty woii met witli in controlling 
ihe ICachirtA and the cullaw?; thc^^ arieened. I’hc Hpimkan Kachin-A in 
IKirticubr, a tribe setllcti about 30 miles south-east of Bhamo, were ex- 
iraordinarily bold^ levying tribute in the villages of the Sinkan valley and 
attacking Sawadi mi the Irrawaddy early in iS 36 , ITic Bhamo pUin 
was mided mi ire than oiwe during that yeatj and on one occasion the 
hi][men efTecced an entry into Bhamo, killing three se]x>ys and burning 
the Irarrucks. The raids continued throughout 1887, but no attempts 
were made to visit the Kachins in their hills. Early in i S8g a bamd of 
Chinese marauders harried the Mole ^^Uey, but were dispersed with a 
loss of fifty men. The Stnkan nilley continued to sw-ami with dacoilSp 
who were agisted by Kachins in the surrounding hills and in Mongmit, 
and w^cre led by one Hkam I4^ng, A police attack on this outlaw at 
Mai in wTw rvpulsedp and later on a British oUrcer (FJeuC yir^ddan) wa.s 
killed by the gang, which invented Sikaw and f^>r -S^jme time wcupied 
Si-U. In the meanwhile the Hpunkan Kachins had again begun to 
cause troubicp and an expedition under Ger¥eral Wolseley marched 
through their tnu-C lined them^ and proceeded to Naruhlcam^ In 
Klecemher^ a column was again sent through their country, acting 
in concert with columns from Mongmit and Hsenwip but Hkarn l.eng 
managed to escape. ]>uring tS^O'T an expedition wna organised to 
punish the Kachins settled on the hills east of Bhamo for their rri;'i|Uent 
raids on caravans j and m 1S91-2 1 force was dispatched into the 
Ivaukkwe A^allcy to nbiain the submijaion of the Kachins of the western 
hill tracts^ while a column marched along the whole eajitem frontier 
frtim Nainhkam to Sadon, in the present Myitkjina DfstricL During 
the rains of 1893 the Mole volley was disturbed hy a pretenderp known 
a'( the Setkyaw'adi Min, who waSp howevcfi killed before long. A jjost 
was established at Nattihkani in 1893; and in 1893-4 the District was 
quiet, except on the hills east of Bhamo^ where the Kachins attacked 
a column and killed three sepoys, The villages concerned were 
punished, and there liavc been no serious disturbances since. 
MyiikyinA District was cut olT (ttm Hhamo in 1895. 

In the angle formed by the Taping and Irrawaddy at the extreme 
north urrd of Bhamo town are the ruins of the ancient capital of the 
kingdom, Sampenogo, which truditidn places ^ contemporary with the 
Buddha Cautamo. H’he moat and massive wu.|| can still be traced. It 
15 ap|.iarently coeval with the ondent city of Togaung^ farther south nn 
the Irmwaddy. The beautiful pagoda at !?hw^ekyin^ on the left bank 
of the Taping a little disiance north of Sampenogci^ is attributed to 
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as also arc the ^[)-aJ)c<lt jMgoda at Hakan, opposite Jlhaifio 
towopand the Shwezedi at Bhama Ruins of fornier dties stand near 
SbwekyinJt and at the fool of the Kaehm H ill's east of IthaaK), while 
near Myothit are the remains of an old English or Dutch factor)^ pre- 
sumably buitt in the eighteenth century^ In the lmiwaddy> just above 
Shwegu^ is an island known as the Roj-al Island, remarkable for the 
number of religious buildings that liave been crowded on it. It is said 
to have gained its reputation as a place of pit^mage owing to a Piston 
seen by a Sawbwa of old, which he coirnnemDrated in the usual 
Buddhist fashion j and it is now packed wkh pagodas and sqrat^ (rest- 
houses}, 'I he main shrine, feet in height* coutaius a curious 
full-length recumbent Buddha. 

'Vht population of the District in iSgi* according to a partial 
Census, was In 1901 it acnaunted to 79,5^5- 

[is distribution in the latter )‘car is shown in the 
following tabic 
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BnA 3 kjOp the head-quaners, is the only town. The average density is 
lowp for the popuktion is conhned to the valleys. It ciuit have been 
tnen lower in iSpip but the hgures of lhat Census are loo meagre to Iw; 
of any value for pur(xKies of comparisan. Buddhism is the premiling 
religion, but Animism is strongly represented. Shan, Burmese, and 
Kaclun are ail spokeOp and are the vernaculars of thiwctuariers of the 
population. 

About onc-third of the population is composed of Kachiss. The 
actual hgure given in the returns is a5pSoo j but pracucally nil 

the Inhabitants of the * estimated “ arms (regarding whom no race data 
were collected In 19011 and who were computed to be about tj5oo in 
number) arc Kachins, tuid the total may be taken as 27,o00p inhabiting 
the billy areas of the District Bur mans numibered 20^300,, and ^bans 
20,900. It sirould be noted, howeverg that pure Bunnans are to be 
found only b Bhamo town, and in The Sbw^u subdivision along the 
Inawiiddy, and that pure Shmts reside nowhere but in the villages 
lying east and south of Bhamo along the Sinkan valley. In point 
of fact, the majority of the non-Kachin population are composed ot 
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^ mi:^tur€ of llie two raci^p and should |iifopKrly be oilled S^bnn- 
Hurmans. Ahitig the Taping vatky and in other places are to be 
found Chinese^Shan seulers from the Chinese provinces of Mengla and 
&inLa; they nnnibered 1^800 in jgoi and are irKreasing annually. 
There are nefldy 3,000 pure Chinc^Up a fair propotlion bein^ CanlotitKe 
(•hinamen who I'ravu conrie ihroogh Rsuigoon to settle and trade in 
Uurnva. The total number of immigrants from China numbered 4iioo 
in 19011 while natives of India numbered 4,a&o, including sejiioys 
arid military policemen. Of the total Indian p^pulationp 2,300 were 
MusalniaiUN 1,400 Hindusii and 770 Sikhs. Bhamo contains a few 
Pantliays {Chinese iMuliammadans), who arc engaged in the trans’ 
fr4>ntieT trade, 

AUc^ether 54,216 persons^ or 68 per cent, of the total jjopulatioo^ 
sue dependent upon agricyltuie^ irvcluding 38,569 who support them¬ 
selves by rifi^Aj^'4i-cutting ; but these figuies do not include the popu¬ 
lation of the * estimated ' areas. 

Native Chmtians in 1901 numhured bS^p of whorn joo waiK Itaptisits 
and 113 Roman Catholics. The .Imerican Baptist Mission started 
work before the annexation ; they have targe schools Kachin boys 
and girls at Bhamo, where there is also a church and a sehool for 
Buruians and Slians. The Roman Catholics have fifteen nominally 
Christian villages containing ten churches^ and have started a secondary 
school at Kahlaingt a village on the Taping. They work antong both 
Shuns and Kachins. 

Cultivation is practically conhned to the borders of the streamsg and 
to the hill-slopes where /ffvflrj^a^utting is practised. IhcSinkaii valley 
Axtictilturt l^Josses^es great agrtcultural possibilities, but it is 
now sparsely populated,, owing to the depfL^iions of 
the Kachins. Ihe Mole mlley has been similarly denuded of inhabi¬ 
tants, and the river banks are clad with forest and jungle. Tautiji^'it 
(shifting) cultivation la confined to the KochinSp who, however, also 
occasionally w^ork ingeniously irngated rtee areas at the foot of the hills, 
and in some cases village pctddy-fidds. In the plains rice is grown in 
nurseries and transplanted, the ground being prepiared by ploughing artd 
harrowing. The fields irrigated by the Taping are frequently destroyed 
by its sudden floods and sbiftings of channel. Jlajin rite is grow n In 
the back waters near Bhamo, and along the Taping. Vegetables are to 
be found in n^ly all Shan villages ; but the river bank^ and islands 
are not ordinarily planted wi[b tobacco^ as is the case eLtewhure 
in Bumia> only a little being grown on the right bank of the Irra^ 
waddy. Plantains are plentihil, and Englisb vegetables and fruiL>^ 
notably strawberries, are successfully cultivated m Bbamo. Vegetables 
also tbri^'O well tn the experimental garden at Sinlumkabl ^itarled 
in J89J. 






J i»c m.im ai^rjailtuml iiLali^tics for 11^03-4 artr ^liown ticlow, in squaic 
milts :— 
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C)Ll of the lotal area cukivjited in 1903-4 (exclusive of the vti^- 
exten^ivc cultivation), 32 mites wure under rice, 

including £pOOD aerc'^ of mariH. fiardtns, which Jint practically all 
pbaritainsp covered i,6oo acres, aJm^kSt all heing in Lhe lilkAmo 
towTiship, Aam^ (alluvkl) crufjs arc liardly grown at all^ and tobacco 
covers only rfia acrett, A coffee pl4ui[ation (60 aerca.) is situaltd close 
to Ehiimo. 

Various species of non-indigenous fruit trees have been tried in the 
[district, but otherwise very little has been done in the way of intro 
ducing new- varieties of produce. Agricultuml loans lo the CJEtent of 
Rs> 6pOoo were advanced in 1903-4. 

ttuffalcM^Sp local ty brcil, are much more used hy the people of BKiiiniF 
than Itine. 'I'here are, in fact, less than 60c bullocks in the whole 
District, and most of these are used for draught purposes only, A 
few goots are kept hy natives of India. Ponies are brought in by 
the caravans from China and I he Shan Slates^ most of them for tliu 
Rangoon niarkct ; and sheep arc imp^vrted to a small extent from China. 

No large irrigation work-s have been constructed. Attemiits have 
been made to regulate the course of the Taping, but they have not met 
with success. More than 33600 acres in tlic Shwegu inwmship are 
irrigated by small canals, branching from the rivers and carried some^ 
times for a considerable distance^ 'tTie fisheries of the District have 
not yet bcun surveyed. They are lei for the year to k'ssces^ who 
genendly sublet their rights over small areas for a few rupees a year, 
'rhe fisheries ate common&t in the Shwegu subdivision, the largest 
being the Tnduw^^ opposite to Shwegu. This is a chain of lakes 
7 square miles in extent, fed by a single nonow Inleh through wfik-h 
the fish crowd at the Jirsl rise of the river. Preparations for closing 
the inlet begin in October or November. Yihs^ or screens of split 
IximlaxKS lashed on to a frame of jungle-wood^ are stretched acroaa the 
channel, and large quantities of fish me caught m their attempt lo leave 
the fishery when the river falls. The reilliiant !c 4 l in the lakes are ihen 
token in neL^i and traps, or rendered mofe or less unconscious by ihe 
fishermen, who poison the water with a root known as and 

capture their victims on the smihcc. 'Ilic iishcri^ revenue amounted 
in 1903-4 to Ks, 2S,c3oo. 

K J 
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Kvtesl I-ukLs are cstiin^ited to co^'cr iibout 4 ,qqo squiirc mite-s lnu 
only 31 f w|uare nvilca of ihis total ure 'reicrved'al prei^cnU »nd then: 

arc no iirolcctcd forests. UnforEunJitcIy tvro'thirds 
at least of the area is adversely affected by the 
Kajchin .system of ctilLivariori^ the w-asieful I'he loss due to 

/fitfflPli'rT-culling in the Kachin tracts is incalculable from the forest 
revenue point of view. The timber that comes from the fofrests in the 
nurtli of the District bi boated down to a revenue station at ShwegUp 
Avherc it h exantined and mcaityred, whilu that extracted litlow Shwcgu 
is taken tti a station farther south. Tlic forests are of viarious kinds : 
swamp, tropical, hill, dry, and mixed. A peculiar ftiature of the mixed 
forests is the disappearance in thi* Latitude of the /^irt^ada {Xyh'a 
and the (AMizziti Among many s|K:cics 

that are met with are the fAufyc J/.)| the {S/^raz/Ja jr/.), 

the /Aitdt {Mursfra f^rrofu)^ the and fAifsrifi {Tfrifrifin/ta j/.), 

the /ytama (LagersL 7 &s Eegiftar)r the /AMado (C^dr^/a 
the (Di/^UrffrarJfus a/afus), the Aaftjrnffi (Z^. 

and Several species of LTcks. In the forests the ^EefIfa^i^fe 

j/tfWfljfjf) and common itt {jyiLf^rararpits /uAerfula/i/i) ate frequent, 
Ao'/w timl)er leaves the District in large qiiantillcs. Teak ii found in 
ail the principal foresbi and b exportetl freely. During the twelve years 
erniing 1902-3 about 110,000 logs were extracted, of which 38,000 
came frtMii the Mosit drainage, and more than 10,000 each from the 
Sinkan and Kaukkwe drainage areas. ^Many kinds of bamlxios and 
canes are esjiorted in consideralile quantities, and the revenue from 
this source averages Rs. 13,000 annually. Other items of minor 
forest produce are sAaw fibre and the MiW reed from which Danubyu 
mats arc made. The total forest leceijits ainoutltcd in r903>4 to 
Ki* 7t4Sp™^- 

At present no minerals are found in sufikient qitantity to be ofeom- 
merckl importaiKe. Gold occurs in the form of fine gmins and leaflets 
in recent deposits of the Irrawaddy, and in a much-decomposed gneiss 
in the neighbourhood of Myothit; aitd rubies and spinels, probably 
dcdvcd fronj the crystalline limestones, hn^‘e been discovered in the 
river gravels. n>e Burma Gold-Dredging Company holds the right of 
dredging for gold in the bed of the Irrawaddyt from the confluence 
above MynkyinS to the nvouth of the 'J'aping river. 

The District is not noted for any p^icular mdustrlal product. 
Cotton-w'caving is carried on os a. sul^sldiary occupation. Silver-work 
Trade and iron-^worlt are produced m fair quantities; the 

comi^^i^Eioiu. IS abo imported from the Shan Stat«, and 

is oAcn of excellent design. Pottery;, somewhat 
archaic in pattern. Is made at Shvrr^ The cotton-wcas'ing carried 
on by the Kpchins is of special interc^it The articles ntadc arc for 
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donifstic use (July, luid are woven frairt iinportt'd yam at a Iiottic- 
grown cottun of pure white colour iuid gln^sy texture. 

tihanio hm been n cummerckil cetstre of some iinporlnnce fttr years. 
Two trade rciuies to Chirm converge on one from Tengyiieh vui Mun- 
waing and Myothitp and one from Narnhkam; and it is the northern 
terminus of die Irrawaddy Flotilbi Coin[iany, which has sieamtrs 
up to the town since 1869. Hhamo once had a nvitl in the now' 
practically unkilowTi tillage of Kaungtort^ at the entrance of the second 
defile of the Inuwaddy ; but the caravans had to lake wlnit fottles were 
open to thcTU, and to modify them ue^i^jfding to the vicissitudes iif the 
|>etty wars that continued till the IMliyh woupatiou. After that dale 
what trade would have gone to Kaungton and did actually go for some 
yeurs to Suwadi, i} miles below BImnio, becume diverted to Hhan>o by 
t>ic imprcgvemcnls in the Bhanto-Nfaiiilikam n.md. Consei^uenily all she 
Chfna-Bumia trade cemring intc^die District now passes thiongh Bhunio. 
I'his tnidcj rudely disturbed by She Panthay rebellion, recovered hut 
slightly on the re-establishment of the Chinese Imi^rial |ji>wer in 1874^ 
and owing to the /i'hit oppressions of the Chinese authmitiir** and She 
raids of the Kuchins She smders have till recently undertaken heavy 
risks; so that, alshough the British cNccuf^ation has stojiped the latter 
and the csSiiblishnlcnt of customs stations in Chim^ terriioiy lias been 
an attempt to Introduce some kind of system inU] the former^ hu-s-iness 
through IShamo shows no signs of increusiitg largely in the immediate 
fuSurc. It is hof^ied,^ however^ that the rehate of seven-eighths of the 
maritime customs duty on good^ imjioried and re-espOTted to China 
will improve she frrmlitr tmde pfosjjecK For the convcniciKe of this 
re-eaport tmde, a Iwndcd warehouse ha,s been built at Bhamic 

'J’hc principal cncrland imports from China in So Bhamo, wtih their 
values in 1903'-4p are os follow's ; raw silk (3I lakhs), orpiment lakhs), 
ponies and mules lakhs}^ other animals (t}^ lakbs), and hides 
(1 lakh). I'he value of specie impurted uinounted in [903 4 to 
tiikhs^ and the total iitke of imports of all kinds was lakhs. 
Of thi^ aggregate only Rs, t j^oco worth came via M)Yrthit, and the rest 
passed over the Xanibkam route. The main exports to China^ with 
I heir values In are as follows : Indian twist and yam (34} lakhs), 

raw cottfm (3 lakh?^}, Kuropean piece-goods (tj lakhs)j specie (i^ lakhs), 
a total value of 34^ lakhs, of which tmly Hs. 9,000 pertain to the 
Myolhit route. The balance of trade is to some extent made up by 
smuggled opium. 

Considerable ttadc is carried on with die Northern Shan Stated aivd 
with the Kachin tracts, as well as wiih China^ shestilues of the principal 
impiprLs and exports in 1903-4 being as follows: imiiort^ ponies and 
mules (R,^ i^ooo), rice {Rs. jr^oDo), g^an^ ^.nd pubc (K-s. 
hides {Rs. S3,wo>, s^jccic (4 laklei), total 5^ lakhs; exporLs salt 
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(Rs. ^7,000)1 t'oc'i^ and \ikm (Ejk 1^21 jOOq), KurcifieAn plecfe- 

fcxjds (Rs, 74 ,o«i)t total 5 lakhs. 

Bhamo ilsclf is DTily ^ place tfan.^hi|jmenL j there are no mcrchiinls 
of any standing, and their agents merely see that goods pass from 
Mandalay and Rangoon to China and vice versa, 'fhe in^ports from 
Onria go down by the river steamers and large nati%'C baus, which 
bring up the goods for re-esporL 

The Irrawaddy is navigable by large steamers to the mtmth of the 
Taping, 2 miles above Bhamo, and by smaller steamers in the cold 
^^eason up through the District to Myitkyin.i. Two weekly steamers 
|dy weekly to ^landalay and other stations^ and a daily steamer runs 
70 miles to the railway terminus at KathIL The laping is navigable 
by country' boats at all times, and in the rains by large launches up to 
Myothit, w'liere the river debouches from the gorge, 'rhe Moie also 
h na^agable by large boats up to near Nalong, five days^ journey froui 
Bhamo, hut naxigaiion h renderetl dtflkuh by smigs and bends 

of the ^tmoiu 'liiu Kaukkwe can tie used by countr)' Ijoats a-s far 
as Myitkyina District in the ratns^ and the Sinkan up to SfkaWp ^0 miles 
from its mouth. The District is well provided with nMids. of 

the river four main tracks radiate from Uhamo town, the first via 
Myothit, whetu the 1 ajHng river is crossed by a bamboo bridge ni the 
season arni by a fen^' in the rams, to Nalong in the Up|M7r Mole 
valley', clow lo the juncEion eif Blumo and Myjtkylnl Districts with 
Chinese territory. The second, the main road to 'rcngj'iith (klomein)^ 
the principal Chinese fnmtier cu5;toms statioUi strikes eastwards 
across the pbtn to the foot of the hills, and thence along the south Ijanlc 
of the Taping river to the fronlier near Kahhka (51 miles). The 
first 17 ( miles are metalled; the remainder is a mule-track, graded 
so that it can be opened for carls in due trourse, 'fbe third n>ain road 
is the Nambkain ro^df stmlh-easlwards to the Northein Shan Statcs> 
Aa far iis ^lansi {13 miles) it is opened for i:arts; therrcc to Panghkain 
(39 niik^), close to the Northern Slian Statist IjfjrdeTp it is a inule-trLick 
over the hills. It is freely u,scd by caravans from (he Northern Shan 
SEatcs and the neighbouring IJhinese Shan States, 'J’he fourth road 
runs via Sikaw to Si'U on the Mongmil Iwrder. It is a cart-road as far 
south as Sikaw' (57 miles); thence to Si-u (i8 miles) along the valley 
of the Sinkan stream it It open for casts only in the dry season, .thing 
the whole frontier fitim Nalong to Panghkam a mule-lrack ha,s been 
constructed connecting the frontier posts, and crossing the Taping river 
between Nanipaung and Kalongkha by an iron suspension bridge with 
masonry abutments, which was constructed during the ujien season 
of 1904. 'lliese niads are mainrained mainly from Provindal funds. 
In addition, numerotis inter-village tracks are kc|it up by I lie District 
fund, incitiding m^i Tomh in the Shwegu subdivision, both ea-Mi and 
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west of the Irmwailtly, uiid multMnicks in the Kacbin hills. Touring 
the rainy season, Lhc sinaJIcr streams in the hills^ and f^ocHJs m the 
low country^ frequently render ah but the amin honked reads impass¬ 
able for tradic. 'Fhe construction of a light railway from Bhamo to 
Tengyueh is at present under consideration. tts estimated cost is 
about [7^ kkhs, and it will practically follow the read now under 
constmetion along the 1 aping valley. 

For ptiq^ijses of lidnilnisimtion the Disiritri is divided into two suhh 
diviijiorus and SiiwFjni:, each cotitertninous with a single town¬ 

ship, Under the two subiHvisioruit ofikers are jtJp„iniiiTatiDii 
3 I S vilbtge hcadrt^en. The hill areo-s of the two sub- 
divisions art administered by civil odicers in accordance with the 
[mn^isiions of the Kachin Hill Itibes Rt^ubtion, 1S95. The civil 
otHcef in charge of the Bliamo subdivision hill tracts has his head¬ 
quarters at Hinkuikahwi, 26 miles; east of Bbamo. 'fhe subdivisional 
police officer^ Shw'egu, h civil odicer for the Kachin hill tracts of that 
subdivkionj with ht’ad-qiuirters at i>hwegti. Hhamo k the head¬ 
quarters of the Bhan>o Forest division itnd tjf the Hhamo military police 
liMittalion, 1 he Public tVorks department is represeniL-d by an 
Execuiis'e Engineer in charge of the Hhamo division^ w^hich is conter¬ 
minous with the Pistnct, 

'fhe two township officers are judges in their respective cruirts^ and 
[he at Uhamo is atlditioivil judge of the Hhamo township 

court* The Deputy-Commi-ssionen besides lietug Uistrict Magisiraiu 
and Distnet Judge, has the pc^wera of a Sessiems omiti for the trial of 
crimes committed in the Kachin hill tracts, and iht Commissioner 
condrtnii death sentencts in such cases* I’hc cui! officci^ administer 
criminal justice according to the Kachin Hill Tribes Regulation, and 
decide all civil co^es within their jwrkdictions. There are two additional 
magistrates in BhainOt the aJ^Knufun and the irca*iirj' cjfficer. Crime is 
tijEtrcmdy light; violent crime is almost unknown^ but excise and opium 
cases are fairly numerous. The Shan-BuTmans, who inhabit lhe greater 
|Kirt of the Oistrietp arc peculiarly taw abidingi and compare very 
fiivounibly in this respect with the pure Burmans* 

Under Butmeie rule the main source of revenue was 
su[)plemeiiLed by a but on slate rice lands and on fisheries. Toils went 
levied on imports and varimis commodtuesp and on boats according to 
I heir capacity. At present the revenue is raised dilferently in^ the 
plaifi!i and in the Kachin hill traclSi- In Ih* latter^ the civil officers 
|>ersfji!uilly collect the revenue while on tour with an escort in the open 
season. This revenue consists only of tribute, in the form of a hoiwc 
taa at Rs. 2 per houfte. In the plains the greater of the 
revenue is made up of the assessment ii'srjing fmm a 

maximum of Rs, 10 in the accessible p,arts of the iJistriii t to 
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Xs, ill remoier Stfcos. The Districl never been settled^ and 

only a fmclUiii of the rice knd lias been stinrcycdt ph which a uni* 
form rale of K$. l- 3 -o per acre Is Icvicdn On unsuncyed lands a iax 
on ihe oiii turn is ci>ll<Kled., its amount being regulated by the Deputy- 
CommiBstoner according to ihc market price of rice^ The following 
lable shows the revenue since 1^90-1, in thousands of rupees:— 
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Land revenue is a compamtivuly small item in BKamu* 
k the main source of revenue. It brought in Rs. 96^000 in 
and a little over a lakh in 1903-4 (including t>ic tribute from the 
Kacbin hOL tnicts}^ 

Umamo ia the only municipality. The OislricE: fund is administered 
by the Dq>uty-Coinmb.s!onen Its income in 1903-4 amounted to 
Rs. r Op 500, the chief object of uxfxinditurc being public W'orks 
(Ks. <^300). 

Bhamo has Iseen a militair>' station since 1885+ gftrrison occu¬ 
pies Fort C+ on the highest ground in the town, Ai present it consists 
of three comiianies of a British regiment, a batUilioii of native infantry;^ 
and a mouritain butter)'.. I'he frontier outposts are manned by the 
military police. 

Besides the Oi^ct Stipertntendent of police, two AssisLon i Superin- 
teadents are in charge of the subdiiiisions. The force consists of one 
ijispeclor (at head-quarters), 5 head constables, 8 surg^eantS;, and i8o 
constables, including 49 village police. There are s police stations and 
12 outposts. Bhomo is the he^^uarters of the Bhanio batulton of 
inilitruy pcAxas* Of this force, 768 (tiicluding all mnks) are stationed at 
BKamo itself, in Fort A on the bank of the river. The remainder of 
the military police garrison, numbering 475 of all ranks, occupy five 
frontier outposts—.^Eawpuin and Nampaung north of the Taping, and 
Warabuin, Lwejebunip and Faughkam south of that river—as well m 
posts at StnluinkabA and Shwugu. These outposts are in heliographic 
curnmunication with each other and, directly or indirectly, w ith BhamoH 
and are connected by a frontier roacL There are five British officer^ 
line of whom has his headHiuarters at SinlumkabL 

The District jail at Ehamo has accommodation for 97 prisoners, 
who find ocxrupation in grinding wliiisit for the ruilitory police and in 
doing canu and bambcio work. 

In 1901 the pmiKmion of literate iJcrsons w-as returned at 32 per 
cent in the otse of males and per cent. In the case of rcniatcs> or 
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1|M!r cent, for both together. The tiguie^; do nut^ bv^cver, 

include the population of tho ^eslifuated' arens^ the gtvaX wajonty of 
whom are unabk to read and write, ilhamo |>o,s,«sMis a number of 
schools belon^'ing to missiorniry iigencies. 'I'hc Amcrrain BaptLst 
Kacbln Mi^r^ion has opened a school in Bhamo fur boys and 
teaching up to the eighth staudard^ and has ten other schools m the 
Diistrict. The same Agency's miisLon to Biirnmns and Shans Im- 
a school wtlh priimry and middle departmenh;^ and the Homan 
Catholics have started teaching in the Christian \illiigc of Mahfaing on 
the Taping. A Government Anglo-Chinesc school at Bhamo has more 
than 30 ^holars^ In 1503-4 the District ODnlaiucd 5 advanced schools 
(private), 70 primaiy^j and 73 elementary (private, and mostly niunastic) 
schools, with a total attendata^e of 2,634 The 

ex|)cnditurc on cducatton was Rs- 1^,400, of which Rs. 10,300 w'as met 
from Frovincial funds and Rs. a^roo from fees* 

The two civil hospitals have accommiKlation for 59 in-patients. In 
1903 the ntinibcr of cam treated was 16,506, including 950 in-patients, 
and 24 r oficrations w ere jjcrformed- The total income wua made up 
of Rs, 4i5M from Provincial funds, Ks. 3,600 from municipal funds* 
and R5.60D from i^ubsertptions. About 4^817 patients attended the 
military iJulice hospital at Siulumkaha, Warabum, Panghkans, and 
l.wejcbum during the same yean 

In 1903-4 the number of iiersons Euccessfully vaccinated was 3 > 3 ^> 6 i 
representing ag per 1,000 <jf po|>ulation. Vaccination is compuUcicy 
only within the limits of the Bhamo niunictpality. 

[J. i.‘\nderaon| tV^siirrn via ZfAawa 

(1^7 1 ): tS. B. Staden, jVarrafhe Exfi^df^ian A? Tyade 

AW/e/ /a C^iffa t'/ii BAami* (i 869 )k] 

Bhamo Subdivision.— Eastern subdivision and township of Bltamo 
District, Upper Hurma, lying between 23* 46' and 24* 52' N, and 
9J*r^and 97''4^'B;., with an area of 1,7 33 square mik-s, Tlic popu 
latEon in 1901 57,572, of whi>iii about 3 f^000 were K achi ntu nearty 

^hOoo BurtiiiUtS;, and about 10,000 Shans or Shan-Chincse, There are 
59S villagesj including very AUiaJI groups of huts in the Kuchin tracts ; 
and the head^quarter^ are at Biiamo Tow^s (populntkinp 10,734), while 
the civil officer in charge of the Kachin hill tracts has his htrad-quantes 
at Siidumkabll, a station in the hills 26 miles cast of Bhamo and 6,000 
feet above the sea. The township is nearly all covered with foresi, 
cultivation being confined to the ground near the rivers, and Ua the 
shifting iuungyas <in the hill slopes^ which occupy two-thirds of ihe town¬ 
ships north and east. Apisroximately 23 S4'|uan: mjles were cultivated 
in 1903-4^ and the Lxnd revenue and /j4ir/^r^™rE6i amounted to 
Rs. 36*000^ 

Bhamo Town^ —Jlead quariers of the District of the same name in 
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UpiK-T liurma^ s^uyiiiL'cl in 24^ 15' N, and 97^ 15^ E., on ihu left Kink 
of the Irrawaddy, 6S7 from the sea. 'I'he town tstendji along the 
edge of the river for rttafiy 4 milest the ground behind it being so inter¬ 
sected with deep nullahs that the urban area cannot spread itiLand, and 
lias now reached its limits. I’he Shan quarter lies to the south, struich- 
ing for zj miles from beyond the steamer in the south to the much 
higher groumi on which the frther pan of the Town is built The houses 
arc all ranged On two Umg roads parallel to the nver, and behind is the 
mmdiifit a polo ground in the cold semson and a fisher>' during the rains, 
when it k covered 15 to so feet dc-ep by the Irraw'addy. 'l*hc greater 
^lart of the Shan quarter is liable to inundatioiii the river rushing to flood 
the over the narrow' isthmus on which it is huilt The higher 

grtiimd extends akmg the river hank for about n mile and a half* On ita 
southern edgUt running iiacsl from the river, nre built the hospital and 
the District, postal, anti telegraph offices. Along the river the quaint 
Chinese quarter, wilh fts houses ovcrluiiiging the swirling stream Iwmrath. 
Hehind, separated by a deep nullah^ is the bami and another nullah, 
along the eastern edge of whtch is the civil station. North of the Chinese 
i|uarter stretches (he burrnesc xillage, up to the military (lolice liarracks 
(or I'ort A)p which# with the jaih mark the end of the high groundt the 
flunk farther north being low-lying and in places liable to floods. The 
cantonment is built behind the mmdtlH at its north-east comer, and 
is wnnecled w ith the station by a high emljankmcnt, 'Fhe barracks tu-i: 
all within the wails of I’ort C, On the ('hina Roiid, running eastwards 
from the barar, are the police station and the ugly whiti^ Bhwezcdi 
pagoda^ where an annual festiva] is held at the dose of the Hilddhist 
Iaiul 

The malarious backw'aters that ga^u Bhamo such an unenviable 
reputation for fever ha^^e of late been converted into lakes or drained 
altogether. 'I'hc main strecis are melalled, and the steamer at the 
southern end of the town is now connected «-ilh the l^azar and civil 
station by the Viceroy^a Road, skirting the w't'stem side of the 
A fnetallei:l track takes olT from the China Riiad and> bending round 
[4>w^ird5 the militar)' [mlice lines, makes a dnajhir road about 5 miies in 
length. 

Bhamo has l^wig licen the gate of the Chinese trade* and ivs early as 
the fifteenth century we find it on an old map made by Fra Mauro from 
the wjinderings of Nicolb de" Conti. Front the first it luts been an 
imfiortant comraerdaJ cetUnc, but its business has declined a great deal 
during the past century. Prior lo annexation it was the head-quartcra 
(if a Wiiti appointed by the Burmese gEweriiment, and w'as then a 
stockaded town. It wus occupied without cippu^'tion by the British 
in December, 1885. The population, including that of the cantonment, 
wa-^ 3,048 in rg^i and to,734 in 1901 ; the latter total included 
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Musnlmfins and 1*087 Hindus, nYnm j,ooo Shaiis^ and 3^700 
Ftnrnifni^i and Shan-Hurniani^ 'i hc inhabfianti are chiefly pelly rice- 
tmdensj workers in silver or precious and small sho|>keerH:rs, 

lihamo wa?i constituted a niunldpuility in 1888. l^uriti};; the ten 
years ending rgoi the income and ei(pendituT\^ of the municipal fund 
averaged about Rs. 15,000, In 1905-4 the income ks. 34,000^ 
of which Kfi. 11^600 wjLs denved from duen ori markeLH iind staughkr- 
hoi?^^ and Rs. 3^900 frotn Itouse and land lax: and the c^ependiture 
was Rs. 33,000, the chief items being conservancy {Rs. 11+500)^ hot^ 
pi tills {Rs. 6,iog), and lighting (Rs. 3,600). 'ITie cantonment fund liad 
a nev'enue of Ks, 6^000 in 1903-4, the chief source of income lieing 
grazing fees (Rs. 1,500). The niunici[Ki!ily suppHirts the civil ho^spitalr 
which ha-s Jiccommodatiou for 51 inrpsitienEs. The work of the civil 
h^^c^piUi] is supplemented by that of the dispcrcyiry belonging to the 
American Baptist Mission. 

Bhiinditk. —Village in the Warori faAsU of ChSlnda Districh Central 
rrovinees, sittiaied in 20* 7^ K, and 79® 7^ fC,* u mile^ fnim U'arorft 
station on the Ch 3 nda rrjsd. ft has been suggested that Rh.indak wvis 
ihc Capital of the old Hindu kingdom ofVlkitaka or Berlr, hut the 
names are not connected, and no inscripfama of the VSk.itiika rulers 
have been found here^ I'he numemus ruined temiiles and fragments 
of scul inure and squared stones show that it must at one time have been 
a great cit)\ 'tlie most famous temple at present is tliai of Hadarf Nilg, 
or the ^sriiike lem(de,* the object of worship being a or cobra, which 
h Siiid to make its appearance on all public occasions. The lemple 
itself is modem and has been reconslructcd from ipidcr materials, many 
old sculptures being built into the walls. To the east of the village 
near the nmin road i^ a tank containing an island, which Is connected 
with the mainland by an i 4 d Hindu bridge constructed of massive 
colutuiis in two with hea%y beams laid along their tf^Js to form 
a ^:iadw^ly. 'fhe bridge is 136 feet long and 7 feet tmiod. About 
a mile and a half to the s<)ulh-wes[ of Hhftndak, in the hill of Blj^san, 
is a very curiously plannetl Buddhist cave A long gallery is driven 
straight into the hill to a distance of 71 ftJtrt, aral at the end of it is a 
shrine i^ontaining a colossal Buddha seated tsn a bench^ Two galleries 
lead ofT at right angles lo the flr?«tj and each of these has alsci its !>hrine 
iuid statue^ From truces of inscriptirpns on the walls the dale of ihc 
otigiflal CHcavat tons may be inferred to have been HnS early as the second 
or third century A.Pi Tn (laor^m, a mile and a hiilf to the south of 
Bhindak, are the remains of several t€m|>li?St and tav« and niches 
hollowed out in the rock for the reception of statues. The princip^ 
temple is called JohfiiLsa’s |uibce, and the two chk-f caves are called his 
big and little fowl-hcai.'^^s, 

Bhund^ra District.—Hi strict in the Nagpur Hiniiion of ihcCcTitral 
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J'rtivsncL^Sj lyin^ lujLwt'en ao^4o\'intl 3 1*47^ X. anti 7y° a 7'aTKi 40' h., 
in the taslem portion qf the Nagpur plidn, with an aroi of 3^565 square 
niiici. It is scpamted from Chhaittsgarh hy the S.1.tpura range on the 
north, and by a Imu of broken hill and forest country farther south. 
Through a narrow gap of plain between the Uilli^ on the north and south 
piess the Hcngal-Kagpur RaSUny and the great eastern road. Bhatlddra 
IS bounded on the north by B^ldghitt and Seont Ua^tricts; on the wci^t 
by Nagpur; on the south hy Ch^da ; and on the east by the Feudatory 
Slates of Chhulkluidin, Khalr^lgarh, and N^^tidgaon. Thu surface is 
generally 0|>eil and level, being laroken only in a few 
Phvsi^l places by Isolated ranges of hills. 'J'hc lowest and 

^*'^**' most northerly of these is the Ambagarh mngt^ an 

outlier of the y^tpuris, which enters from llu; w^est Lind, trend!itg in 
a north-t':iistCTly direction, cuts off the valley of ttle lijlwanthari; river from 
the rest of the District. Sooa affer entering Bhand 4 ra the ridge is 
crowned by the fortress of .Imk'lgarhH In the centre, running fronj the 
cast of Jlhanchlr:! toirvn to the railHtiy near Uondii^ is the Gaikhurf tange^ 
a cluster of low peaks surrounded by irregular forest country. The 
points of I^udejharf {1^495 feet) and Jamri {feet) are the highest. 
Just West lU'iamMra the Ballilu range, consisting of a few sandstone 
hills capped with granite and overluingtng the eastern road^ forms a 
prominent feaTtiro in the landscape. I^stlyt in the south-east lie the 
Naw'Cgaon or F^rtSljgarh hifls^ the highest \-nii of the District. Among 
them, tinder a seven-peaked mass, hx^ly kne^wn as the ' hill al the 
seven sisters,' is the Nuwegiidn lake, and on an outlying bluff of thb 
cluster stood the old fortress of PartSbgarh { i»S43 feet)- The peak of 
Nishini is 2,314 high. In the extreme south-west near Faunl there 
is an isolated clump of hillSj and in the north-east the Siltjaira rjjige 
takes in the comer of the District formed by the S^lekas^ and [)ajeka5a 
ssfftiftdirris. The main river ia the ^Vaing^^^lg 3 , aiul practkolly all the 
odiers are Jt-s tributaries. The H'ainganga enters the LKstrici on the 
north-cast, and flows dis^onally across until k posses within a mile 
of Bhanddni town on the south-west, its valley lying between the 
Ambdgarh and Gaikhurt ranges. After this it flows to ihe 
forming for a short distance the boundary between Hhandira and Nag¬ 
pur:, and then turning again south^east <nits off the small and fertile 
strip of Faiinl from the rest of the IHstrict. Its width tn Bhandlra 
is generally 500 yards, but Opposite Faun! it broadens to half a mile. 
Ihiring the open season it consists only of u small and sluggish stream 
everywhere fordable^ and contamjng at intervals deep pools full of fine 
ftsh. The princijial atlluent of the AVainganga is the ^gh, which rises 
in the ChTchgarh stfjjijm/jrf, south^^t of the Fartaligarh rangC;, and 
flows almost due north fijr a ermrse of 70 miles, funning for some 
distance tlie boundary bclwx^n Bhanddra and Ellaghilt, li joins the 
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ntar ikiti], being crossed hy ibt n^rw S\ii|)(irii Railway 
just before its junclion. Another triheiary on the left Ixink is the 
t.'hQlbandp w'hich rises in the Gaifchurl lungu and flow.s south, ertissing 
the grsit eastern road ai Saongr^ where it is s|.ianni>d by a large bridge. 
'J'he Piiigfili rises near ■■runi,Sftrp and joins the Bagh ncair KAnitha on 
the btjrder of the On the right bank the tributaries are the 

Chandan, which flow's p;est WAriscOnl and Rimpaill and mecU the 
Waingangjl near Saonrfp the Bilwanthiiii flowing down front Seoul 
and joining it at Mow^, and the Sflr coming east from N'ag^mr to 
a junction not fiir from Bhanddra town, llic vahej-s of the U ainj^ngd 
and Bagii have been called the 'lake region’ of XSgpur, from the 
number of large artificial tanks constructed for iirii^ation w^hich form 
a dtstincdve feature of the country. ^J’hc most imprirtiuit are tho^a^ 
of Nawegaonp with an area of 5 square mileSp and Seoiilp with a cireum^ 
ference of more than 7 miles, w^hile smaller lanbt are counted bj' 
thousands. 'I'hesc large tanks ha^-e been c<instmctcd by members of 
the KohtlcaslCj and* though built wuhoui technical engineering know- 
le-dgOp f<ifm an enduring tnonument to the natural ability asid industry 
of these enterpnsing culti^-atois. Thu larger lanks are irreguLir lakes, 
their brinks formed by rugged hills, covered with low forest that fringes 
the waters, while dikes connecting the projecting spurs from the hills 
are thrown athwart the hollows. The Sdkoli or southern portion 

of the District, cotiscsIh bir^ly of hill and forest. Elsewhere the country 
h fur the most |iart open and closely culti^’atcd, and the esfpanses of rice 
and wheat-fields thkldy studded with fruibbcaritig trees and broken by 
loWp flat-topped hills present a pleasant and prosperous appearance. 

The main formation in the i-allcy of the Wdngangi consists of 
lu-salt and other igneous rocks^ w'hiJe in the eastern and southern part 
of the District it changes to metamorphic sandstone- Beds of laterite 
are common in all parts. In the isolated ridges and hills round 
Bhondam town a closegrained sandstone is found, which niakes a 
gfiod building stone^ 

1’lu; ftirests generally cover and surround the hill rang ^} hut beyond 
the Faitabgarh range a broad belt of junglij extends from Ow.ira and 
Amgaon in the north, rtmnd the oLstem and souibcm border of ihu 
District, to the Chalband. Teak is found cm the higher hilb, and 
bam boos abound. 'ITie other limber trees are sdj (Termini^ fia 
fesa), /£/idid /HinftjS&ral and MJdsd/ or {/V^rmTnr/wj 

A/antt^wm). Much of the forest cxjnrists of ta/oi 

tree of very little Ii-bIuc. AfidAkd {Sastia is abundant 

in the open country, and the usual fruct-bearing and sacred trees surround 
the villages. The grosses called hiss/ and ghfndr are princi|mlly used 
for tlmtching, and tfrus^'dl for fcoldcn A'rrai s/Hjnfanfum) 

someUmes in^ntlcs the w heat- fields. 
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Jiwn oci:ur in ihu Gnilthuri and Partal^arh ra 4 ;i]j^e:!i| and itssitances 
liHvc known of wild buHiyiP entering ihe Uiiitrict fitiiii the souths 
Tigers MJid leopards are found ill mosl of the fortsis. Sni|3C and duck 
Are fairl)* plentiful, md large fish are obtained in tlie deepiir reaches 
of dve Waingangil and in the Mawegaon lake. 

’^(.'hc climate i"! alightly cooler than ihai of N^pur^ and the higher 
temperature in the hot sc?isoti is usually^ not more than 11 2 ®h 1 he 

night.s if the sky is clear, are nearly always cool. In winter the nights 
are cold, though it never actu4d1y freeaes- Malarial fever h prevalent 
from August to the end of the ytaf. especially in the south and east. 
Severe epideniics of cholera usuaJly follow years of scanty rainfall# 

The annual luiiifail avemges 55 inches ; the Tirorl iaAsi/, sit^taied in 
the opeii country to the north, gels a smaller rainfall tlian Bhandara 
and suffers most in j^ears of drought. 

Nothing is known of the early hist<jry of the Ibsjrich escepl for 
a vague tmdition that at one period it was held by tiaoh kir^s. In 
the seventuench century the open country in the 
HistaiTi north was sncluded in the terrilories of the Det^arb 
t^ond dynasty, and the fort at AmhJlgarh seems to have been built hy 
the PathSn governor who held the Dongarial estate in Suonl under the 
Ciond R 5 ja^ Bakht Buland. Thu eastern and southern iioriionJi of the 
District were at this lime covered with cnnlinuous forest: but the fact 
that some of the ftirmerly held deeds granted by the (jarhl' 

Mandl^ dynasty showi? that these turri lories were nominally under their 
jurisdiction, w'hilc the ]iresenl of Chichgarh holds a pwilcni 

from the IThflnda king^^. In ry4l BhandiLni. with the rest ol the 
Deogarh territories, became part of the Marathi kingdom of N%pur. 
but was at first governed by JtaMaisAifirrs or subordirkutc revenue 
ofhcials who were controlled from Nagpur, and wht^ chai^cs^ ten in 
number,, were assigned as apanages of difTerent officers of the court 
'Hie present town of BhandAni was constituted the District head- 
qiMitucs in i3ao, when a Eumpean officer was appointed as Supief- 
intendent under the teinpcmry administration of Sir Richard Jenkins. 
SmiUi after the Marflth^ accession^ a Kunbi who had rendered 

some services to trhiranlji Bhonsla on his cKpcdition to Cnltackt 
received as a reiwd a grant of authority over the easicm jiait of the 
District w ith instruaions Uj clear the forust ai>d bring it under culli* 
\Titionr This grant led to the rise of she swwJffifJrt family of Kamtha, 
which by lAiS haul extended its jurisdiction over i.ooo square miles 
of icrriUjrj% compH^ng about fourteen of whai are now^ the mmifiddn 
estates of Bhandlni and B^lagbat. the ancestors of the prCESent sefjwm- 
ddrs having held their estates in subordination to the Klamiha house# 
In ChimnA Pitol. the wwif/Wur. rose in supijort of Appa Sahib* 
captured die #\ 1 arilEh^ governor of Miiji^ and garrisoned a number 
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of i^xistini; forLs with hi» rcCiimuri, A itnuili iiixp^^ijiteon dw- 
patched agofn.st Iiiiii Cri>tii N^pur under Qiptuin Gordonp which, 
after a iiuccessful engagement wiih 400 of ihe samiiiJdrs m 

the viS|j4-e of Nowargprtnn, stormed Kimtha and took Chimni Patel 
prisijOrier. 'llie Kamtha territories were made ovet to the LddhI samft- 
ddr of ^Vamdp who had atiijrded iLs^djftance to the British and whose 
diyscendants sLiH hold the MmmdJri. Some yeans afterwards the 
j74iwfJTt/iJfi'of Kimapur, now' in B.lla^lL'it, cOrtferred on the deposed 
Kamtha family. The subsequent hbtory of Bhandara has been the 
same as that of the N^ur kingdom, and on the death of RaghujI III, 
the last w 1853, it became Hriti-sh ten-story. During the Mutiny 
the peace of the District was undt^turlied. In 1867 the iJlnji tract 
and several of the samindarij were taken from Bhandaia to form part 
of the new Bililghai Districts 

An old cromleeh and ^hme piK!sr:s are to be seen at 'rillota Khairl^ 
and some remains of irmsivo stone buildings at L^admapur near 
Amgaon. Old lempleii, most of them of the kind called Hcmad^iontip 
built without mortar^ arc found at AdyH, Chakahetf^ Kotanibl^ and 
Pinglai^ a suburb of BhandiLra Eown. There are a number of fotis^ the 
principal being .^mbagarh, constructed by the Afuhammadan governor 
of 2 i?eonl; Chandpur and Bhandflra, traditionally ascribed to the GaoLls; 
Sangarhi and Partafjgarh, built by the Gonds; and PaunI^ constructed 
by the Marthas, The fort of AmbSgarh was used as a prison by the 
Maratliib^ oitd it is said that criminals were sent there to be poisoned 
by being compelled to drink the stagnani water of the Inner well. 
This fort and also that of Paiml were held again»it the Britiih to Appa 
Saliib^s rebellion of 1818, and were carried by storm, 

I'hG populaTton of the District at the ksl three enumerations was 
as follows: (1881) 683,779, (1891) 74^,850^ and {1901) 

Between iSSi and 1891 the increase was somewhat 
stualler than the Provincial avemge, partly owing to 
emigration to Nlgpur and Berai. During the last decadCi there was 
some emigration i<i ^V■ardhi and Berir, and the District suffeted from 
partial failures of crops in 1895 and 1896, being very severely itfllected 
by famine in both 1897 and 1900. 'fhe density of population is 
*67 persons per square mile. Under favourable dreumstnnees the 
District could probably sup|>Dit with case a deruihy of more than 200. 
There are three towns—B kanparAi PaunT, and Tdmsar —and 1,633 
inhabited villages^ Villages in Bhandilm are generally of a compara¬ 
tively large size, the pro|>Qrtion with 500 inhabitants or more being the 
highest in the Province, The principal statistics of population in 190 r 
are shown in the table on the nCAt page^ 

The statistics of language show that 774 per population 

streak Marathi, and 134 pur cent. Hindi and Urdfl; of the rentainder^ 


Population. 
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<fi,ooo |«»«>ns. or per cent, of the total mimba of Oonds, iqjeak 
Gm.il. According to leUgion, about B& per cent, of the j^>pulaltm arc 
Hindus, ami lo per cent. Anitnists. Mubantmadans niiml«r nearly 
13,000, of whom live in towns. Untt! recently 'J";'* “ 

considerable number of Muharnmadan eotton^leancm. but wuh the 
inlTocIuction of iiiil!^|>un thread ihb industry ho-s declmtd. 
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The principal ca^Jtes of landholders are Marithi lirlhmans (6 , mo), 
fc-ho possess 340 out of 1,917 revenue villages, Pen wars (63^000) with 
nearly 30Ot Kunbls (79^000) with alwiit aoo, Ijidbrs (i3,oao) with l66^ 
ami Kohlts (ir,Mt>) with 136 villaj^ea. The Mtiratha Brlhmam 
-obtained their vilkgt^ under the Bhonsla dynasty, when they were ern- 
pbyed as revenue officials^ and cither assumed the mnjiagemertl of yil- 
l:^es or made them over lo their relations. The three ^mat cultivating 
Gistes are Ponwam^ Kunbls^and KDhll$^ the Ponwirs being tmdiitonaTly 
skilful in growing rice, KenbU with spring crops, and KohUs with 
sugar-cane. Th^ skill of the Ponw-Srs at irrigation is proverbial and 
it is said of them that they can cause water to flow up a hilS. The 
Kunbls are dull and heavy< with no thought bey ond their wheat and 
their bullocksu The Kohifs live chiefly in the Chandpur tract of 
Bhandlra and the Sakoli faMl I hey are not so pruspermis as they 
formerly were, when Kohll built the great tanks already men¬ 

tioned. llie Lodhls (18,000) are not importart numerically, but thEf 
iKsId some fine estates, notably the tamindiH of Kamtha with an 
income of tmir a lakh of rupees. Gonds number 7 &,moji or alxjut 
tu4 |>er cent, of the populaUon^ and Kalb^ 17^000. ^eral of the 
iamlffiiiJrs belong to each of these castes, the Gonds being generaJly 
seriously involved, and the Halb3s somew lrat les so^ though they arc 
not often prQS(>eroii5- The Gonds suffered severely in the famines. 
The menial labouring and weaving caste of Mchrtls is represented by 
118,000 persons^ or nearly tS per cenL of the popubtio-n- About 
72 per cent, of the whole popubtion arc shown as dependent on 
agriculture, 

Christians number J19, including afiA natives, of whom the majority 
belong to the United Free Church tjf Scotland Mission^ which has 
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been eBtablished in Bhandini since iS02, and nuiintains a hospitul, 
an orphanage, and schools fen- boys and girla. A bmtlch of the 
American Pentecostal Ikptist Mission his recently been opened aE 
GomliJ. 

Abt>ut 53 per cent, of the soil of the Dislrkt is that col led jnaraMi/t 
or black and nisuly black soil mixed with limestone pebbles or sand. 
The best black soil or AaffMr occupies 4^ per cent, 
and is alluvklp being found in the tracts t^rdering Agriculture, 
on the VVaingangS, especially round Faun Ip where the ^^^ail1ga^ga lakes 
a sudden turn, and the de[>osit of detritus has [nt^eosed. Farther cast, 
yellow sandy soil, which gives a large return to imgationp genemlly 
predominates, covering per cent, of the whole cultivated area, Thu 
quantity of inferior land is therefore comparatively srnalL 

Of the total area, i,47g square, miles, or 37 per oentt Eire comprised 
in the iR saminJan' estates, to which it has been held that the custom 
of primogeniture does not Jipplyp while 95 square inllcs are held wltotly 
or partially free of revenue by members of d>e Bhonsla familyp and 
3^000 acres have been sold outright under the Waste i^^nd Kulcs- 
ITic balance is held on the ordinary mJ/gntari tenure^ The chief 
statistics of culti\'ation In f goj-4 arc m folkjws, area* being in sf^uare 
miles;— 
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A large quantity of n^te land therefore still remains^ and as very 
little inferior soil has been brought under the plouglip it would appear 
that there must be considerable scope for extension of cultivation. 
Rice occupies 633 square miles, jowar 15S, wheat 135* gram 70, 
linseed ii6i and pulses 354, In recent years wheat has to some 
extent been supplanted by /tnwir, and while the area under rice has 
considembty fallsn ofh this has only to a small extent been counter¬ 
balanced by an irjcfcasc tn About four-fifths of all the rice 

grown is transplanted, and the balance is sown broadcast. Wheat 
Is grown pcincipally in the PaunT, Tumsar* ai>d Rampaill tracts^ and 
small embankments ore often constructed for wheat-fields, especially 
when rice is grown os a rotation crop with wheat is frequently 

sown os a spring crop^ as the niins are too heavy to allow it to 
succeed as an autumn crop. Linseed, gramt and the pulse fiurd 
jathus) ate grown as second crops in rice-fields. Sugar- 
caoe was fonnerly an important crop^ but the area under it has 
VOL viit. r 
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decreased in recent yeoiSp and Ls now only aboiit 1,500 acrea^ or ie^is 
than n third of the former lotid. Ginger^ oranges, a^id plantains are 
grown in the villages of Jflm and Andh^t^oon, and sent to 

llie pmcticjC of gn.iwing sec<jnd crops in rice-fields and of irri^ting 
dee hm arisen since 1864. In a favourable year second crops are 
grown on os large an area as 34 r square miles. A variety of sugar-cane 
called whkh gives only half the usual out-turn of sugar but is 

easier to cultivate and leas liable to damage from wild animals, been 
generally adopted in preference 10 the suptnor canes. During the 
decade ending r9o4 more than 1J lakhs was adviuiced under the Ijiiid 
Improvement Loans Act, principally for the constniction of irription 
lankfi, and nearly 6 laths under the Agriculturists' I-oans Act, of which 
3 lakhs was given out during the scarcity of 1^01-3. A considerable 
proportion of this laUer sum was e.vpKnded in agricultural improvementSH 
No good cattle are bred in the District, except in the small forest 
tract to the north of the Ambagiirh range where there are professional 
brcedcrB of the Golar caste. The herds from here are taken to Itaibar 
for gra2irig during six months of the year. Elsewhere no care is 
exercised in breeding, and the type produced is poor. JluHocks are 
imponed from the K^nker and Basuir States and from the SAtpuri 
Districts of ChhindvrUm and SeonI for rice euldvarionp and from Berar 
in the a|jring-crop area. Eumiiocs are used for rice cultivation and 
for draught. They arc not largely bred locally» the young bulls being 
imported from the northern l>iMricta. TlaC) are slightly more expensive 
than bultocks, and arc usually kept in combination with thens and are 
used! for the heavy work tjf tmnsplantation and harii'esting. Ihere arc 
very few sheef^ but nu miners of goals are bred ljy ordinary agneub 
turi-sts both for fofKl and for sacrifice- 

The District of Bhandira has a larger irrigated area llvan any other 
in the Province, as much as 370 sc^uarc miles receiving an artificial 
supply of wnter in a ntjrmal )W. This represents nearly a quarter of 
the net area under crop^ and nearly half of that under ricc^ which, with 
the exception of a few thousand acres of sugar-cane and vegc^blus,, 
is the only crop to which irrigation is applied. In 1903-4 the irri^ied 
area was itS square miles. The waiter for irrigation is accumulaied in 
village tanks of the ordinary* kind, and either percolates through the 
embankment or is drawn off to the fields by channels oonstructed of 
earth, from outlets cut in the centre or side of the embankment. A 
few of the large reserv'oirs, such os Nawegaonp ^onl, and Sirc^on, 
have rough masonry sluices, A system is also piractised of constnicling 
small emhankments to hold up water temporarily during the monsoon 
months j in September and October these are cui, and the w^ater taken 
on to the rice fields, while wheat is sown in the bed of the tank, Irnga- 
tion is at present almost entirely dependent on a sufficient supply of 
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rain \o /ill tht tatiks hit some pcriixl tiilring the fnonsfKin ; and in 
when iheru w,is a DOmpJete failurtr of ihe nLinfalhonl).' abc^mt 4 per cent 
of the normal cropped area ajultl be sypplied mih walcn The con- 
hguniEmn of the couiurjf, and the hill iravenfing the Diiiirtct^ 

ad'ord a number of favourable sites for targe storagu ri^scn'oirs similttr 
to those already constructed by the people, and stvemi projects of this 
nature have been prepared by the Irrij^tion do|)iirtmeEir. The enn^ 
struction of the Khatrl^nda tank to protect 4,000 acres is rtejirly 
completed^ 

Ciovemnicnt forests cover 5^2 square miles, of which all but 3 are 
'rcscned' for^ts. The chief areas are on the Amb^garh, Gaikburi, 
and PartJLbgarh nyiges* and there is a small block to die west of Paunl. 
The higher levels of the Gaik hurt and Panfibgarh hilts contain a 
certain amount of teak. Elsew'here the ordinary miiaal species are 
found h Jiamboos arc abundanr. Most of the revenue comes from 
timber and l^amboosj and the rest fnim ihe usual udnor forest produce. 
The total s-alue oF forest produce sold in rgoj-4 w'as Rs. 45,000. 
Besides the Gofi-crnment keserves, the District contains ^46 square 
miles of tree forest, principally in the Some teak forest is 

found in Darekas^ and S^ldcasah 

'Hie manganese ores in the District are now being worked by a 
European firm, the principal deposits being near Tunisar., About 
150 labourers arc cmployedp and the output in 1904 w'as 8,5 5^ tons^ 
Deposits of iron ore of a superior quality enist in sevcml villages in 
the Tirorn and arc worked to a small extent by native anilicers. 

A little gold is obtained by washing in the Sonjbari Dudhf river 

The wcavir^ of silk-bordered cloths is a subslaulial industry in 
Bhandara, and has not yet been seriously affected by the competition of 
the mills. The prindpat centres lire Bhandlra town, 
l-siunl, Mohari, and j^ndhaigunn, and ihe toUil 
humlier of persooH employed is aljoul Fine 

cotton cloths arc woven with coltnirtd Jiilfe borders, usually red, and the 
weav^crs in faunT u.-ve fjounis as fine os 8o's. The silk thread comes 
from Assam through Nigplir ready dyed. Ordinary caurjtry cotlon 
cloth is also produced in considerable quantities by Mehri^ who live 
in large numbers in Tumsar and the surrounding vilLuges. Cotton 
cloths arc dyed with im-fK^iled nvateHols in a number of villogEss, about 
500 persons being employed in this industry at Bent. At Bhanddm all 
kinds of brass vessels are made. Stone jars are turned nut at Kanert 
and cart-wheeU at Tumsar. Soft gross ntauing for bedding is munufac- 
tuml from a grass called sfi^hcaStir and bamlioo baskets aitd matting 
arc made in a number of %'illages. 

Rice is the staple export, being sent to Bombay for the foreign tnide^ 
and also to N^pmr and Jkttr* Wheat, granq the peUe and oil- 
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seeds arc a^so exported, these hcSn^ genetally taken by cart from Patim 
to Kagpiair. Of the forest produce* teak and {Ff^rxiirpus 
tafiifm), timber and bamboos, and myrabolams, hides, and wax 

are generally exported; and ^'onoiifi articles of local maniilactiire^ as 
brass-ware, Nilk-bordered ctoths^ and Slone )ar5j arc sent to neEghbciln 
ing DislHcts. In the last few years there have berm comidcrable 
exports of mangane^. Colton piece-goods are imported from the 
Nag|jur and Bombay mJlls, and English doth from both Bombay and 
Calcutta. Vam is obtained from the NJfipur and Hin^nghai milb^ 
Kerosene oil is brought from Bombay^ and h now solely used for light¬ 
ing. Sea siolt also etjmes from Bombay. MauritiLis sugar is principally 
used. Gvr or unrclined sugar is bo^h produced locally and imported 
from Bombay and the United Province A certain amount of/puwJr 
arid the pulse h brought into the DiJitrict for consumption from 

Berftr and KJigpur. 'nit principal trading stations nro Gcmdirl and 
Turnsar, and after them Ttrorii and Amgaon. Tumsar is the centre 
for the part of the District north-west t}( the Waingangi, and for the 
adjoining tracts of SeonT and BiMghai. South of the VVainganga the 
trade of the Tirora /ahU on both sides of ihc milway goes in Tirorfl, 
Gondia^ or Amgaon according to their relative proximit)-. 

'file Bengal-N 3 gpur Kailwray pass® through the northern portion of 
the District,'"with a length of jS miles and ten stations, Including 
Bhandlra, within its holders. The Siltpuri narrow-gauge cstcnsion 
atarts north from Gondia junction, and has a length of r i miles and 
one station in the District- The moat important roods are the great 
eaatem road Tunning through the south of the Distneb and the roftds 
from Tuinsar to IL^paJlr and Kalanglp from Gondia to BalaghSt^ 
and from Tirora to KhairULnji. The length of metalled roads is 136 
miles* and of unmetalled roads 359 miles^ all of which, except 31 mils 
of the latter class maintained by the District council, are in charge 
of the Public Works department, the expenditure on upkeep being 
Rs. 58,000. There are aycmuea of itcea on 26 miles. 

The years 1832, 1832, and 1S69 are remembered as haring been 
marked by (amine from failure of rainfall. After 1869, the year of the 
Eundelkhand famine, the District prospered until the 
“ cycle of bad seasons commencing in 1894- Two 

years of poor crops were followed by a harvest of less than half the 
normal in 1895-6, and of on^third of the normal in 1E96-7. Severe 
distress occurred in the latter ycajp the numbers on telid" rising to 
43,Doo persons* or 6 per cent of the f>opulatLon, in June, 1897^ and the 
total expenditure being to Likhs. Again in 1899-1900 both the rice 
and wheat honests were complete failures and famine ensued. About 
] 40,000 personsp or nearly tg per cent, of the popubtiDu, were on 
relief in julyp 1900^ and the total expenditure was 36 lakhs. In both 
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thcin falitmcs* ^>c&id^^s impmvmnciiu to cpnimuiiicatioiis, higin numbers 
M Uinlts were coriBlrucrcd and rc^iuirvd. In 1902 there was again a 
ver>' poor rice crop and some local relief was giveOt tank works also 
being iindcrtalcen by the Irrigation department 

The Depuly-Commissioncr usually haa a staff of three Assiatant or 
E^tra^Assistant Commissioners, For adminislmtive purpcKcs the 
District is divided into three each of which j^jn^i^gtratlon. 

has a ta^si/ddr £lr>d a nat^fnAsMar, llie Joresl 
officer 13 generally a member ofnhe FrovinctaJ senice. The exerutive 
Engineer of the Bhand^ Fuhlic Works division^ comprismg Bhandira 
and BalaghAt DistrictSp is stationed at Bhandara towiL 

The civil judicial staff consists of a District iuid a Subordinate Judge, 
and a Miinrif at each ftiArf/. line Divisional and Sessions Judge of 
the Nigpur Division has Jurisdiction in Bhandiinu There are benches 
of honorary magist rates at Bhanckira lowm, Ranip^ifll, and Amgaon. 
Suits brought for the use of water for irriisatiDn are a noticeable feature 
of the dvil litigation. Heinous aime-'i are somewhat iiumerousp 
murders committed with an ase being a compofativcly cohtmon ofTence. 
Caltle thefts also are fre<iuenL 

Owing lo large changes in the aren of the Distrietj the old figures 
of the revenue demand cannot usefully be compared with the present 
ones, lynder MarAiha odiiunisiTation short-term setdensents were the 
rule. The farm of a certain area was given to an offidat called a 
mdw/aidilrf generally St court favouritut w‘ho made himself responsible 
for the revenue. Each village had a or headmaiv who acted ns 
in representative and engaged for the revenue demand, which rose and 
fell according to the circumstances of the year. The demand was 
distributed over the fields of the village, each of which had a number 
represeriting its proportionate v^luc, 'I1ic fidtd had no propricu^y 
Hghtp but his office was gtncrally hereditary^ descending not necessarily 
to the eldest hut to the most capable member of the family. The 
itMvants also had no legal status, but were seldom so long as 

ihciy pkl their rents, more especially as the land arailable was in 
excess of the number of cultivutors to till it. The result of the Bystem 
WAS, howevert that the who were usually Martltha Hrih^ 

mansp managed to get a large number of villages into ihcir own hands 
and those of their relations ; and when propriciary rights were conferred 
by the British Govemmcnl, they thus hccamo hereditary landowm-rs. 
After the acquisition of the DisErict in iS 53 v short-term settlements 
were continued for a few years- i^fepfljalians for the firtrt fegulai 
survey were commenced in i^5®i ^ thirty yeturs^ settlement was 

eoinpkae<l in the demand then fixed being 4*57 lakhs on the 

area now constituting lllumdanu During the currency of this settle^ 
ment the District prospered, the price of agricultural ^icoduce rose 
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greatly on the constmcUon of the railway, and cultivation expanded. 
The l>islnct was resettled in the years 1^914-5, and the revenue was 
raised to 6-04 lakhs, being equivalent to an increase of 3S per cenL 
in the Ma/ss and 69 |jer eentn In the samMari estates. The average 
revenue incidence per cultivated acre is R. o-io-ii (maximum 
^ lainimytn R, 0-5-4)^ while the cx^rrespondlng rental inci¬ 

dence is R. 0-15-4 (maximum Rs. J-3-9, minimum R* 0-5^5). 

The collections of land and total revenue in recent years arc show'ii 
bclow^ in thousands of rupees:— 
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The mamgernent of local afTairs^ outside munidfml areas^ is entrusted 
to a District council and three local boards^ tatch of the latter having 
juii«idiclion os'er one taAsfA The income of the District council in 
1903-4 wail Rsr 6ijOooj while the expenditure on educaEion was 
Rs. 24,000 And on public works Rs- 17,000, Rhanoara, Tujisak* 
and Fauni are munidpalities. 

The force under the District Superintendent of fx>1ice consists of 
351 oRiceTs and men, including 3 mounted constable^ besides 2piJ(j 
village watchmen for 1,63s Inhabited villages. There Is a District jail 
ydth accommodation fbr ia6 prisoners, including n females^ The 
daily avemg* number of isrisoners In 1904 was 70, 

In resfjcct of education Bhandilta is neither particularly advanced 
nor backward, j-s per cent, iif the population (5.^ males and o-j 
femaies) being able to read and write. Statistics of the number of 
pupils under iniitruction are as follows: (i3So-r) 3,399, (i39o-r) 
7,6301 (1900-1) 7,682, and (1903^4) 3,336, including 275 girls. The 
schools comprise 2 English middle schools at Bhandflra, with 5 verna^ 
culfli middle schools and 129 primary schools, besides^ 2 private schcxils* 
One of the Hhandaia huglish schools ts managed by the Free Church 
MiEiKin. 1 wo high school classes have Ixrcn opened at the ex^xinsc 
0 a pris-atc resident in the other English school, but have not yet been 
by the AilahilMd University There are six gtrls' schools— 
three m Rhandtra, and one each at Faunl, SanTchari, and Tumsor. A 
separate school for low^ca 5 te Dher boys is mainLained at Faunl. The 
expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 46,000, the income from 
fees being 4,500, 

The Distrki has 8 dli^iisaries, with accommodation fui 5^ in-paticnls. 
Ill 1504 the tiuniber of cases ircattMl was 93.106, of whom 323 were 
tniwiients, aiid a,iii operations wtire performed. The expetidituire 
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was Rs. 12,000, of which ihc grcaler part iras pr&vidcd rrcrni Provincial 
md Local funds; 

Vai!ciflatt^^n is compulsory only in ihe munidpaliticii of BhandiraH 
TumsarT and Pauni. Ibe proportion of successful vaocjnaUons in 
igo^-4 WHS 45 per t,0OQ of ihc popuktionp being above the Provincial 
average, 

[.L B. Napier, SefJ/tWit/ A District Ciajettccr b 

being prepared.] 

Bhand^a TahsiL — Western of the Uiitrii.t the sjimc 

name. Central Provincra, lying between 20° 40^ anti 21® 4j'' N. and 
7g® if and SS* ^square miles- iTie 
population in igot was 204,1531 eouqiared with 739,2^7 in i 3 yr, Ihc 
density is 187 persorui per square mile. The iffAsil contains three 
towns—iJirANiJARA (population, r4,o33)t the District and /aAsU hcad^ 
quarters* PaumI (9,366), and TUJUAAR C«vir6>-and s*7 inhabited 
villages. E^tcluding 204 square miles of ■Covemment forest, 63 jjer 
cenL of die a™lable ares, b occupied for cultivation.. 1‘hc denmnd 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,09,000, and for tc^ Rs. 2q,qoo. 
'Cbe AfAjff occupies a narrow strip of land along the went of the I>W 
irict, consisting mainly of o[>Gn level country butdering the ^VaingnitgA^ 
a conaidcfabk area being covered with fertile block soil. T^e cultivated 
area in 1903-4 was 433 s<iuare miles^ of which 35 were irrigated. 

Bhadddja To W11+—Head-quarters of the l>i5lrict and faAii/ <jf the 
same name, Ceninit Provinces, situated in 21® to^ K. anti 79® 40^ H.. 
on the Waingang^ river, 7 miles from a station the Ben^d-N^gpur 
Railway. PO|>ulatton (1901), Hsc taw^ contains an old fort 

said to have been built by the CSaotls, which is now used as a jail. 
Uhand^ra was constituted a municipality in x367. I he municipal 
receipts during the decade ending 1901 averaged Hs. 15^000, By 
income li^ad mote than doubled and amounted to Hs. 35,000, 
the chief sources Ixeing octroi and wtilcr rate. The water-supply is 
obtained from the Waingangi. Three filtrathm wclB have been con¬ 
structed in the bed of the riveft and water is raised from them to 
a service reservoir near the jail. The works were opened in 19M, 
the c<Mt of the scheme being 1-B4 lakhs and the annual maintenance 
charges about Rs. 6,000. Tliu principal industry of BhorMUlra is bmis- 
working, and its name is said to Iw derived from * a biw dish. 

Cotton cloth Ls also woven, but the trade of the place is not considerable. 

educational institutions compHae a pri^-atc high school supported 
by contributions from the residents, an English middle school,^ and 
several other boys' and girls' schools. Three dispensarief are rruuntaincch 
including mision and police hospitals. ITie United kfee Lnurc o 
Scotland established a mission station here in i&8at supports 

an orphanage, a dispensary^ and suvend schooki- 
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Bh&ndaria.— Felly State in K athi awAit^ Bombay* 

Bhandcr^— l]ead-<|iiartcir}« nf a /^srj^fEira ^in the Bhind disirict fj| 
Gwalior StAic:^ Central India^ siiuattKi in 25® 44^ N. and 78^ 45* K, 
Foi^ulation (1901), The lown is picturesquely placed bet^^een 

iht Pabuj river and a Me formed by damming one of its InbiiuHes. 
'fhe site is said lo be an old onCp the andent dty having been swaU 
lowed up in an earthquake, 'I'he remains of a few old temples stand 
on a neighbouring hilL In the fifteenth century the town was included 
in the Siaie of Orchh^ but in the eighteenth ccnlur^^ it fell lo Sindhia, 
After the Mutiny in 1S57 it remained a British possession until iSS6| 
when it was restored to Suidhia in part exchange for Jbirwi. A con^ 
siderabk trade in grain, spun and raw cottem, and counlry doth is 
carried on, A State post nfftotj a du^nsary, schools for bo)** ajid 
giris, and an inspection bungalow are situated in the town, 

Bhanptira, —Head-quarters of a ffatd-ialniA in the R^pura-Bhdn' 
pura district of Indore Shil^t Central India, situated in 24* jC and 
75*^ 45^ E.f 1^344 ket above sca-lc^ul^ below the arm of the Vindhj^n 
range which strikes east from Chitor, Po|Ui 3 ation (1901)^ 4,639. The 
foundation is ascribed to one Hhaim^ a BhiL in the fifteenth oentyr>^ 
it passed to the Chandrawats of Rampura. The town was long held 
by Udaipur, passing from that State to Jaipurt and finally, in the 
eighteenth century^ to JMalh^r Kao Holkar L Bhinpura was one of 
Jasw'ant Rao Holkar^s favourite places t»f Tusidcnce. During the iKriud 
of hb insanity^ he ift-as remained lo (krot, as It i^ns supposed that his 
madticss was caused or augmented by the evil inBuence of a local 
demon, but he was taken back and died at Bhanpum in October^ 1811. 
iJis cenotaph stands near the town, a sul>stanttal building of no arthi- 
tectuml mcfii, surrounded by a castelktted wall. In the tovm are a 
palace containing a marble statue of Jaswant RaOj, and an unlinisihcd 
fort erjmmeiiced by the same chief, and alno the offices of the mtl^ 
a school, a jail, a dispensary, and an inH|iection bungalow. In 
former days iron smelting was carried on to a ermsidetable extent at 
NavAlr village, lo miles north-east of the town. Jaswant Rao took 
advantage c.jf tbts to establish a gun foundry at Bh 5 n|nira. Oranges 
grown in Joswant Rao's garden are well-known in xMilvi'I. A munici- 
jmlity WHS constituted in 1905. 

BharMaiio. ^ Hill in the Jash|)iir Stale, Central Provinces* situated 
in 23 ^* 55^ N. and S3* 32' E., and rising to a height cf 3,390 feet aboi^^ 
sea-level. 

Bhaj^tptir State.— State in the east of RAjpuiirui, lyifig betweeti 
afi* 43' and 27* 50^ and 76° 53' and 77* 46' E., with an area of 
alMut r,g 32 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the tkrgaon 
l^lricl of the Punjab; on the west by Alwur; xm the southwest 
by Jaipur; on the south by Jaipur, Karauli, and Dholpur; and on 
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ihe cast hy the Agra and Muttra Districts of the Unitird Frovinces, 
111 sha|^ Bharatpur is an imegukr quadrUalera]; nar- 
mwinj^ fri?m south to north, with spurs projecting 
into Alwar, Dhuipur^ and Agra, llic centmi laMis 
are levelj while the northern are to some extent, and the southern 
cortsidemblyi, diversirjed hills. The general aspect is that of an 
immense nlluviali platn^ fairly w’ell wooded and cult!vaicd,with detached 
hills in the north, a hilly and broken district (called the I}ang) in 
the south, and low narrow ranges on parts of the western and north¬ 
eastern froiitiers. 'Fhe highest hill in the State is in the west near 
Altpur, t,357 feel above the scfu The principal rivers are the Bis- 
tiAjrcA or Ulangan, the OambhirT K&kand, and Rapard ; they 
usually cease to Jlow about two montlia after the miny season is over. 
The Bangang,^ enters the Stale on the west and flow's for about 55 renles 
due cast to the Agra border. Its floods were formerly, owing to the 
negTect of the old irrigaifon works by Maltlraja Jaswant Singhi U'ie 
cause of widespread ruin and agricullirral depression not only along 
the course of the ^iream In Bhaiatpur^ but also farther ca.sl in Agra; 


and the remonstrances of tlic Uniti;:d Provinces Government led to 
the appointment in 1S95 of an Executive Engirrecr with the primary 
object of controlling them. Since then there have been m further 
complairtts of damage in Agm,. chiefly because the irrigation works 
undertaken for the proper dtslribuEion of the floodii have caused iheiO 


to be freely utilized in Bharatpur, and liuvc converted them from a 
cur^ into a blessing. The Gambhlr imturs the State at ihu south¬ 
western comer, and flows for about 35 runes, first east and next north- 
east, iQ Kurkat where it joins the B^ngangfl, The Klkand isi or rather 
was, the chief affluent of the Gambhlr j it is now most cflfectively 
dammed by the great R^rota SattJ. The RQparel comes from the 
riiina GhM hillsr in Alwar, whore it is sometiareH called the Ijtfiwldt 


frcjiu the site of the famous Ituttk-fleld of that name on its tranks^ and 
on enieiing Bharatpur near Gopftlgarh Is immediately held up by tl>e 
Sikri 

Almost the w hole tjf the nortbem portion of the State u coveted 
with alluvium, from whkh rise a few isolated hills of schist and quartz¬ 
ite Ukmging to the Aravulli and Delhi splems reiipeciively. Fbc 
quart/iics are well cxriosed in the-iSay^liia hills in the south, where 
tliey have bwm divided ir^lo five gr:>ujj3: namely, Wer, iTaiudama, 
Bayana, Badalgarh, aiid Nithahan To the south ^i, sandstones of 
Upper Vindfo™ age are (aullcd down against the quartzites, and 
form horizontal plateaux overlwking the alluvium of the Chamlial 
riven 

Besides the usual small gante, w ild bogt 

aitd occasionally wolves are fourKl in ihc forest pn^s^fve-v 
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and tigers bjkI Ittspanls in the Haylr^ and Wer hills. The 
so-called wild cattle, vehkh umA to be nohmous for iheir ravages im 
the cropsj have almost all been impuundedp and a good many of them 
have been taniedt trainedp and sold. AV'jld duck are extmordinarity 
plentiful in the cold season^ 

The chmate is on the whole dty and fairly healthy, but there is a 
good deal of malarial fev-cr and rhenniatism during the rainy months, 
owing to the large area of land under water. In the hot tnonshs a 
strong west is.inid blow.^ often night and day, and the thermometer 
stands very high. I’be mean tenipeTature at the capital is about 
Ei®} in 1904 iho maximum was 115® in May and the fnlniniuni 44° 
in December* 

The annual rainfall for the whole State averages about 14 inches, 
of which a i inches arc rcceis^d in July, August, and September. 
Speaking generaHy^ the eastern have a greater rainMI than 

the wesiemi The annual fall at the capital averages between 3& and 
a? incheSi The year of heaviest minf^l watj iSyj, when nearly 45 
inches were registered at the capital^ while in 1896, at Bay^Lniip only 
about E inches fcIL In July, 1S73, the Tainfall w'as estceasive (nearly 
19 inches in the month). The canals and riverh; overflowed thdr 
banks and inundated the country^ for miles round. Vilhiges are said 
to have been literally swept away by the floodf, and the capiEal itself 
was saved with great difficulty. In August and September, 1884^ more 
ihan inchcs^ of latn fellilarge tracts were submerged for weeks,, 
and the l^aadi of tanks and public roads were breached all over the 
territory'. Again, in August, 1S85, the Baiigang^ rose in high fl<iod 
and the Ajan burst in eighteen dlflerent placeis* About 400 v^uarc 
miles of Bhanatpur and adjacent British territory were flooded, and 
nmeh damage was done. Since 1895, W'hen, as already stated, the 
control of the Bangang^ flotKis was tsken in hand, there has been 
httle or r>o further lroubEe» except in 1901, when considembic anoiety 
was {:au5ed by the Gambhlr overflowing its northern bank. 

The northern part of the State w^s held by the Tonwar ffomara) 
Rajputs, who ruled at Delhi, and the southern by the jadon RAjpuiOf 

Historr* at Bayina. The latter were 

first ousted by Mahmad of Ghoziiii in the elex'cnth 
ccutiny'i but soon regriiincd possession. The eniire territory passed 
into the hands of Muhammad Ghorl at the end of the twelfth century, 
and for 500 ymrs. wag held by whatever dynasty ruled in Delhi 
In the time of the Mughals the State generally formed part of the 
Sit^^ or province of Agra, hut the northern taAsl/t, with tbe rt^t of 
the turbulent MKwaj country, were often placed under a i9pt.'cial olHcen 
I he present rulers of Bhamtpuj' are Jits of the Sinsinwar clan, and 
ckirn descent from Madan Pil, a Jadon Rajput anil the tliird son of 
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Tiihan PjU, who^ in the eleventh cenLur)’, was at and 

ytiiii subscquonily possessed hinfiseir of almost all the SiAte miw called 
IvamulL It is said that eiie tif Madan PUFs descendants^ Bal Chand* 
kept a jAt woman as his conctibinc^ md by her had two sons (Bijai and 
Sijai) who were not admiUed into the KAj(>ul brqlherhocxl, but were 
regarded els Jits. Having no gof or ckn of their owii^ they took the 
name of Sinstiiwar from their |jatema] vilioger Sitisini (S miles south of 
Dig),, and from them are descended the chiefs tjf Bharaipur. These 
early jliii were the tshmaelites of the jungles, and their sole occupaiion 
was plunder. The first to attain notoriety was Brijhj a contemporary 
of Aumngfeb; he is considered the founder of the State, nnd was killed 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century, defending his little ca|rital 
of Smslni against the attack of an imperial army which had been sent 
to punish him. About the same time miother rnember of the family 
established himself in Thun (ii miles west of 3 insini), and became 
master of 40 \^|lages. ChurlLman, the seventh son of Biijh, become the 
ackm»wlcdged leader of the Jits of Sinsini and Than, biiiU forts there, 
and |)OKsr.sscd hintjself of Kiiinher, and other places of impomnee. 
He also joined forces w'lth anothttrr Jll of the Scigari)ii clant named 
Khcm Kamiii and so ravaged the country that the roads to Delhi and 
Agra were completely clos^ Farrukh Siyar in iyi4 endeavoured to 
cundLiate them by giving them titles arKi severaJ districts and 

they ceased from plundering for a lime; but hereditary inclinations 
were too slifong and opportunities too tempting, and they soon resumed 
their former avocations. In 1718 the Jaipur chief. Sawai Jai Singh, 
was sent with a strong force to expel Churftman froin the omntry^ and 
llitin and Sinsini were invested^ The Jlt-S after a gallant defence, 
were about to capilubie, w hen the Saiyid brothers, w ho then cotitfulled 
the governmen!, and were at the hc^d of a faction oppcBcd to the 
Jaipur chief, made peace direct with the Jit envoy in l>elhi, and Jai 
Singh retired in disgust. 'J wo years later Churlman supported ihe 
Saiyids agumat Muhammad Shlht bui soon after he quarrelled with his 
son, and in ijjs *ltH>k poison by swallowing a diamond.* n>e Cincin- 
natus of the Jflis, as Tod calls him, was succeeded his sort, hlohkam 
Singh, who ruled for a very short time. His first step was to irnprison 
his cfiusin, Badan Singh, whom he feared as a m'aJ, but the Jlta insisted 
on his release. Badan Singh invited Mahitrlji Sawai Jai Singh of 
Jaipur to attack Thiln^ and the place was captured after a sis months 
slege^ Mohkam Singh escaping with his life- Badan Si^h was there- 
uiwn prockiinied Rljl of Dijg, on condition of paying iribute to Delbt, 
and this year {172^} marks the recognition of Bharatpur 2$ a separate 

Slate. , , i. 

Badan Singh lived till about 1755* but soon after his aecMsiOfi left 
the administration to his capable and sfuccessful sonj SilruJ Mal^ who 
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raiseii the fiower to iti »eiutk lit 17J3 be captured the old foci of 
Bhuialpur fTom Khum Karan^ the mal Jal chief, wh^'sm he killed, and 
laid the foundations of the present capital. In 1753 he sacked Dolhip 
and in the following year aucce$$fii11y repelled the combined attack of 
the imperial forces aided by Holkar and Jaipurp and later on signally 
defeated Holkar at Kdmher. His cronming achie^'ement was the 
capture in 1761 of Agra (whicb the Jits hdd till 1774), together with 
the sovereignty of Agra and Muttra Districts, most of the territory' now 
called Alwar, and |Mrrts of Ourgaon and Rohtak. Silraj Mai met his 
death in 1763 at the hands of a squadron of Mughal horse while 
making a foolhardy attempt to hunt in the imperial domains, and was 
suExeeded hy his ddest soOp Jawiiiir Singh. The Utter possessed the 
valour w iihoui the capacity of his father, but, nevertheless, dyring his 
short rule, extended ihq Jat possessions to their utmost limiL He lived 
chiefly in the Agra palace, where it was his whim to sit on the bUck 
marble throne of Jahi£ngir; and it was here that he was murdered in 
June, 176S. 

From the death of Jawahir Singh the poiver of the JJIts began to 
decay and their dommions to con tract. The process was hastened by 
family dissensions, the increasing influence of the Maidthis, and the 
rise of a pow'erfnl rival in the chief of the new-born Rajput State of 
Aiwar, to whom the Alw^ar fort wais surrendered by the Bharatpur forces 
in 1775, and whu by the end of the century succeed in expellmg the 
Jdts from aO the non hem fiargattas of AJwar. Jawihir Singh's imme^ 
diate successor, Ratan Singh^ ruled for only nine months, and was 
followed by his s™, Kesri Singh, a minor. Nawal Singh was appomicd 
regent, but his brother, Ranjli Singh, intrigued again.'^t him, and 
a |>eriud of great cunfusicjn ensued. Tn 1771 the Marathas^ taking 
advantage of the discordi expelled the Jats from all their conquests cast 
of the Jumna; while Najaf KhAn, w^ho espoused the cause of Ranjrtr 
recovered Agra in 1774, and by defeating Kawal Singh at KarsSrirt, and 
cajjturing in 1776, broke the power of the Jits, and reannexed all 
their territory except the Bhaiatpur /w/yuna, which was left to Kesri 
Singh. The death of Xawal Singh at Dfg was shortly followed by that 
of Kesri Singh» and Ranju Singh succeeded in 177(3. The fortunes of 
the jatSj now at their lowest ebb, were partially restored through the 
intercession of the Rani Kishorl, widow of the great SUraj Mai, wbo^ 
by her personal apjjeal to Najaf Khln, nbtained the restotation of ten 
dtstricis. Thc^ were, however, reajumed cm Najaf Khin^s death in 
17SJ by his successor, Mirm Shafi, but the latter was murdered at l>Sg 
in the following year, and Ranjit bingh recovered possession. In 178-4 
Sindhia, acting ncminally on behalf of Shah Alum If, again conbscated 
the Bharatpur terriiories; but, once more on the petition of the aged 
Rini, they were restored (in 17S5) with the addition of Dig. Thence- 
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fonviiTd RanjU Sin|;h attached faith fully to the tausc of Sindhia, 

and w-as rcniudod In 1795 with the gratit of throe more districts^ 
'I'hesc fouitoeii fiarj^nas now form the Stale of Bhanatptirj but they 
have l>een rcurnuigcd into ten 

1'he early years of the nineteenth century were niaiked by the 
struggles of the ^Iar^^th 5 s and Bntish for the supremacy of India. In 
September, 1803^ the of Ranjlt Singh met lx>rd Lake wi[h 

friendly overtures at BalLibgaihp with the result that an offensive and 
defensive alliance was concluded on the 39^ ^ xhnt month. A con- 
ting^t of Bharatpur trotaps assisted in the capture of A|tta+ and took 
part in the Ualllc of Laswari (in Alwar) \ and for these sendees Ranjlt 
Singh was rewarded by the gntnt of five additional districts^ In i 3 o 4 
WM broke out between the British and Jaswant Eao Holkar^ to whom 
RanjU Singbp in defiance of his engagements, ai'kd unfortunately fur 
hitnself and his State, allied himself* In Novenil)ert 1804, the routed 
troo|^ of Holkoj were pursued to the fort of Dfg, and the British army 
had advTinced on to the glacis when a dcstnictive fire of cannon and 
musketry wns opened on it by the garrison^ which resisted entirely of 
the troopg of BhoraipuTH The plncc was accordingly besii^nd, and 
carried by storm on December ajp 1804^ when the and Jau 

fell back on Bharatpur. Then followed the memorable siege of Bharat- 
jyur 0 anuary 3 to February ia± 1805)* I-^rd Lake s force consisted of 
&0O European and 1,600 native cavalry; ipooo effective Eurotwan 
infantry and 4,400 scpO)*t j 65 pieces of field artilleryt and a si^c-train 
of sis. iS-pounders and 8 mortars. The en|^eer deportment included 
only three oUtcera and three companies of pioneers. 'Ihus 5,4^ 
infantry had to cany on the duties of the trenches against a gar^n 
whicbp in point of numbersp was at least tun, if not tw^enty,, times 
superior to themselves* The whole force of Ranjtt Singh (SpOCio men) 
and as many of the inhabitants of the surrounding country m were 
considered fit to engage in the defence were thrown into the place, 
while the broken Irnttalions of Holkar’s infantry hod entrenched them^ 
selves under its ™l!s. The British army took up a posiuon sduih-wcst 
of ihc town, and the batteries were opened on January y* hour assaults 
were delivered^ the first on January 9* the seconrl on January aip the 
third on February' 30^ and the fourth on February sr ; and all failed, 
the British losing 3^203 men in killed and wounded, I'hc bcsii^ng 
guns had, from incessant firing, become for the most part unservice¬ 
able; the whole of the artillery stores were espervded; supplies wete 
exhausted; the sick and wounded were numerous; and it became 
necessary to raise iho siege temporarily. By April IxKd l^ioke was 
prepared for a renewal of operations, when Ranjtt bingh sued for peace, 
and a treaty was concluded on April iS&j* Under it, the fnc 
districts granted to him in 1803 were resumed, and he was made to pay 
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^ indemnity of aa lukhs (7 lakhs of t^hicb nere ^bsequcntly remitted), 
but was coti firmed in the possessinn of the rest of his leirritory+ 

Ranjrt Singh died in successors were his sons Randhlr 

Singh (1805-23) nnd RaJders Sirgh (1823-5). latter left n minor 

^Tip BalwanlL Singh^ whui^ succession Wbis recogniiecl by the British 
Govern ment, but who was epposed and cost into pHson by hi^t cousin, 
Dilrjan Sal. I he Resident at Ilelhi mo^'ed out a force ftir the su]>pr)rt 
of the rightful heir; but llie tipcrations were stopped by Govemmentj 
who did not c^msider that their rcccgnition cf the heir apparent during 
the life of his father imposed any cbligntlon to mamtain him in op|}osi- 
tion to the wl^hea of the chiefs and people. While DUrjan professed 
to leave the decision of his ckim^ to the British Government he made 
pre|iarattotis to maintain them by force^ and was secretly suppotletl by 
the nclghbounng Rajput and MaiaiM Stftlef;. The excitement threat- 
eticd to end in a protracted war; imd accordingly^ with a view to the 
[wesmtition of the public pcacc^ it vriis ultimately deeidsl to oppose 
the usurper and place Bat want Singh in pow'cr* Jx^rd Combermcret 
the Commandcr-in-Chiefj invested the capital in Decemberp 1825, with 
an army of 20,000 men+ w'cll prm'jded with artillery. Recourse htls 
had to minings and the place was stormed and taken, after a desperate 
x^slstance^ on January^ i S, 1826* Dfl^an SAl wiia made prisoner, and 
departed lo AHahah^d. The ordnance captured amounted to 133 
scmceahle and Iwo broken and dismountLd piec€?sv the prize money 
(£4Sr,rao) was distributed among the sictonous army^and the charges 
of the war (254 lakhs) were made pa^^ble by the Bbaiatpur Stale. 
Balwanl Singh was in^Eallud os Moh^i^ja under the regency of his 
nioiher and the superintendence of a political Agent; but in September, 
I Sad, the Rlni^ who had shown a disposiiiim to intrigue, was removed, 
and a council of regency was formed. 

Balwont Singh was put in charge of ihc administration in 1835 and 
died in i 8 S 3 h leaving an infant son, Jaswant Singh, l-he Agency 
(abolished in 1S35) was re-established and a council fonned. In 1S62 
the chief recei^xid the usual famid guaranteeing to him the right of 
adoption, and in March, rSyi, he obtained full powers. iSfaharij^l 
JofiW'ant Singh, who was creaned a G.C.SJ. in 1877, and whose per¬ 
sonal Salute wAn raised m 1890 from 17 to 19 guns, died in 1893^+ 'I'he 
principal es'dnts cf his time were ihc opening of the railway in 1873-4 ^ 
the famine of 1877 ; the agreement of 1879 for the suppression of the 
manuketure of salt_; the abolition in 1884 of all transit duties save 
those on liquor^ opium, and other Intoxicating drags ; and the raising in 
of an inkntry^ and a cavalry regiment, the latter sJnee replacixi 
by a transport corps, for the defence of the empire. Jaswant Singh was 
succeetlcd by his eldest son, Ram Singh, w^ho w^ installied in 1893, but, 
in con^iequence of his iniemperatc habits* was deprived of all powers in 
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The aditkinifitration conducled, first by k Diwan &nd con- 
■jultative cciuncilt and next by a ccmncil only, under the gcneirtd control 
of ibe poUticjil Agent In June* 1900^ Rsm Singh in a fit of passion 
killed one of his private ftervanis at Aba,and foe this wanton murder he 
was deposetL His sorip Kisban Singh, the present MaMrajSi* was bom 
in 1S99. 

The principal places of archaeijiogical interest arc BavapiA, Kaman, 
and Ru^&as. There are also sciinc fine specimens of Jit archiiecture 
of the eighteenth centuiy al Dia 

'rhe number of towns and villages in the State is i,jojp and the 
population at each of the three enumerations wast fiSSi) 64StS4o. 
(iS^i) 640,303, and (19*1) 6*6,665. lliese figures 
show a decline of nearly 3 per cent, since i 38 i, wtiicli 
was due almost entirely to maladniinisitmtion in the time of Jaswajil 
Singh. There is some reason for sus|iecting that the figures for 1591 
were intentionally ensggcrtited in order to conceal the decrease in 
papulation. 'I’he State « divided into the two districts or 
of Bharatpur and Dfg, each containing five ; namely* 

Riioratpur, Nfidboi, Rupbaa, and Wer in the farmer } and Dig, Kiman^ 
KamhcTp Nagar, and Pahari tn the latter. 

The following table gives the chief sfcidistics of population in 19013— 
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'Hiefe are seven towns, the principal being Bharatpur ritVp PiOt 
and KASIAN. Al the Census of i90ip Hindus numbered 510,508, or 
more than Bt per cent., and Musalmans 1 (a,fi3ip or nearly 18 per cent. 
'Fhe languages mainly spoken are Braj Bhitshl, one of the principal 
dklects of Western Hindi, and Mewlii, one of the four main groups of 
RfijaathinT. 

The most numcFous ca.ste is that of the Chamitrs^ They number 
loipoco* or about t 6 per cent, of the lotah workers in leather, 

culiivalDTs* and field'bbourers. Next come the jSts (93*000, or nearly 
15 per cent.). There arc several clans, the chkf lieing thai known as 
Sinsinwar. The Jftts possess fine physique, n sturdy indepeiKlence of 
character, and are for the most part agriculturists. The Brahmans nuiiv 
her 1^5,000, or about i& per cent, of the poptilation. Some pcfiorm 
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duties, oihers are Eri service (ti^iilitaryv civil, or private), and 
a good man^ earn their livelihood by euUivation^ "rhere are several 
classes, but the Gauis are said to predominate. The E^feos (51,^00, or 
about 8 per cent.) arc found in every faAsi/ except Bayaiil and Riipb,H 
but are nio^l numerous in Kaman, Nagaft and Viihsru A full account 
of them will be found in the article on EtEWAT. They were formerly 
notorious for their prediitory habits, but have now settled dov^ n to agri¬ 
culture, in wliich they receive great assistance from ihdr women, and 
run the Jats close for industry. The Gtkjars number 44,900, or about 
7 percent They are mostly ogiiculturiiita, hut aome arc cattle-dealers 
and breeders, and a few arc in the service of She State. The Giljars 
may be dmded into two main classes, Kh^^lri and 1 Jtur ; the latter is 
socially far superior to the former, and has the privilege of furnishing 
nurses for the ruling family. Tlie main occupation of the fpeople is 
^ctriiure, more than 58 per cenn living by the knd, and another 
2 per cent, being partially agriculturists Orer 15 per cenL are engaged 
in such industries fts cotton-weaving and spinning, leather- work, |>otter)\ 
cai^ientry^ &c. 

Out of 6a native Christians in 1901^ were Roman Catholics (all 
in the Dig district), T4 Methodists^ and 14 belonged to the Church of 
England. 'I he Church Mliisionary Society established a branch at the 
capital in i^or, while the American Methodist Mission at Agra has 
sent native fThristian workers to two or ihrce places in the State 
since 1901. 

'I’he soils are locally divided, with reference to Irrigation, into cMA/^ 
watered from wells ; soirH^^ watered from canals or or benefited 
Acrieult drainage from hEII-sidcsi and dependent 

on rainfall and with regard to quality, into a 

stiffbh clay or clayey loam—black in colour—the richest tiatuml soil* 
and rarely manured ; the ordinary* loam, which has a mi.^tunc 

of sandj, and is lighter In colour and more easily worked than 
it is the common soil of the level plains and is much Improved by 
manuie; and Mvr, the Inferior sandy soil found at the fool of hilts, on 
high uplands, and along the bonks of striiams^ which is most common 
in Wer and Baya.n^ in the south, and k suited only for the lighter crops, 
but Its area is not considerable, being only about 60 square miles- The 
soil of Bharatpur, taken as a whole, ut probably superior to that of 
almost any other State in Rljputfinj^ the territory has further the 
advantages of a good rainfall and of hairing more than two-fifihii of its 
area protected by w-ells or beiielited by the annual inundations^ 

The area of the State is 1,982 square miles, of which about 384 
square milia, or nearly one-fiftb, are uncuhivable, conristing chiefly of 
forest^ hills, grass preserve^ rivers, roads, and the sites of towns and 
villages- The area available foi cultivalion Is consequently 1,598 square 
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jisiltsj and the nL-t urea ofopped in 1903-4 was wiuaji: leileap or 
more than 64 jier t^enU of ilic total ureti of the Stat^ ?inrl 80 {Kf cent, 
of ihe area a^'ailahk for cultivation. Turning to indEvitluiU crop®* 
occupied 314 square milesp or 34 percent, of the net area cropjKd; 

3i^j square milesp or 19 per cenL; ^irii over 15 per Cent ; 
Uirlcy over 8^ wheat about 6 ^ and cotton 5 per cent. 

i'hc ItjCfll cattle arc small and hardy, but of infeHor brerd: the best 
plough ojtcn are usually imported from Alwiar and the l^uujali. To 
encourage horse and mule-breedings stallions ore nminiained at iscvcraJ 
places. Sheep and guats of the ordinary Tariety are kc|>t in large num¬ 
bers. Fairs ore held yearly at Bharatpur dry usually in 

September or October. 

or Uve net area croppedp 294 square miles (or 23 per cent-) are irri, 
gatedp chieHy rmin wells. Inhere are said to be more than t^fOoo wells 
in tEic ScatCp of w^htch nearly i4tOoo are masonry and the rest un bricked. 
A. ma^ionry w‘cU costs frotn Rs, 300 to Rs. ipaoop according to depth 
and nature subsotlp and irrigates about 6 acrcs^ while an unbHckcd 
well Costs from Rs. 30 tu Rsl ioo^ may last fof froin t«o to iwenly 
years, and irrigalcg about 3 acres. Ix^athem buckets drawTi up wilh a 
ro-iie and pulley by bultoclis madng down an inclined plane are used 
for lifting the water, save in shalh^w wcHs, where a contiit'ancu mllrd 
ctinsisttng of a wijcxlen pole with an earthen pot at one end 
and a weight at the other^ is mure |>cpulari^ There arc 164 irrigntitin 
works and cjutals) niaimaiiied by the Public Works dqmrtment, 

■i>f which the following are the int^t tutporiant. Tl>e Barcta Aijfi/across 
the Kokand river was comtiienccd m r866 but abandoned in 1S69, 
after Rs. 70^000 had been sjicru* aitd the dam carded half-way across. 
^Vurk was resumed in 1895 antf the dam was corrpleted in 1897* 'lltk 
is the only large storage reservTur in the 8tate; the sheet of water is 
about 4 sjuarc niiles in area, with a capacity l>ebw escape level of 
1,500 million cubic feel. There are three dSstribuuif>' channels, and the 
area annually inigatcil is about 5,000 acre-s. The total expenditure 
since 1895 has been nearly 3 lakhs- Another old irrigalion work is the 
Ajan ^amf, w hich holds up I he grealrr part of the inundations of the 
Itlngangl and Gamhhir rivers ami distributes them. It was originally 
constructed abrjut roo years ogu by MahOr^jA Ran jit binghp Imt subse¬ 
quently fell into disrepair* It has bcei^ steadily impn:>vcd since 1895 at 
A cost of alulut r*6 lakhs und is now ta miles long with sluices, 
and supplies water to 77 villagesp the protected area in normal years 
being alwut jt^ooo acres* I’he Klkri across the Rdpajcl river is 
also an old work* having been construcitd by Maharaja BaJwant Singh 
about 1840. It has recently been C3dcnded and impw'cd at a cost, of 
about I-7 lakhs^ and is now 14 miles in length with a numlitf of disr 
uibuUTy channds^ The mojcimuin area protected is about a8,ooQ *Gres, 
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Numerous olh<;r irrigation frorks, ktge and smalk have been con- 
iilruciud cir fe^tored sttice tS 95 at a lo^l cost of about lakb-s. 

There are no itwl toresUr hul about ^3 square miles arc occu|wed Ijy 
fuel and fodder r^erves (locally eiilled ^Aantios and and the 

foUoning trees are common : ftirds (Tumartx 

{Prvs^J^iJ karri (Cafifiarjs a/kyMa)j Nim 

(J/riia AtaJfratkiujt &0+ Gra$s and wood are supplied for Stale 
animals; nnd, after the Erst crop of grass has been nut, the village 
cattle are al tawed la graze on payment of a small fee. 

The State Ls ]XK>r in mineral products. Cnpper and iron are found 
in the hills in the souths but the mines have not been worked for ntany 
years. I'he fanious sandstone quarries at Bansi Pahlrpur furnished 
materials for the wmt celebrated ntonuineim of the Mughal dynasty 
at Agm, Delhip and Fatehpur SlkHt as well as for the beshutiful fiabce^ 
at Ulg^ The stone is of two varieties ^ namelyp dark red, generally 
speckled with yellowish white spots or patches; and a yellowish white, 
homogeneous in colour and texture, and very Ene^gmined. Tlie red 
variety is Inferior for architticturuJ pur|ioses to the white, but 
remarkable for perfect pamllel laminatkifi; and, as k readily splits into 
suimblc Eags, it h much used for roofs and Eoors^ The annual out turn 
is about 14,000 tons, of which about iwx>-thirds bi sold to the public 
on i^iaynient of loyaltyp and the balance is utilised for State works. 
These quarries give emplisyment lo some 450 labourers, who are mcjstly 
Ujhas (or carpentew) residing in the Deighbourhoodt und whose 
nxonthly earnings average Rs. b to 10 per head. 

■fhe manufactures consist of coarse cotton cloth wQvinn in all jiorts of 
the State, iron household utensils made at gla-vs and lac bangles in 
Trade and places, and pipc-bowls and clay pipes {^'addas) 

cummuDicadans^ Nagar and the capital respectively^ 'I'hc most 
interesting tnanufactures are tber^tfw(oT Ey-whisks) 
and the fans made at Bharatpur city of ii'ory or sandaUwoc»d4 

The chief exports are cereals^ oibecds, canon, sand^toncp and 
cattle to Agra, MuEtni, and H^thras, and to some extent to adjacent 
villages of Alwar, Dholpur, Jaipur^ and Korauli. 'J'he main im|Jons 
include rice, sugar^ and niolasscs from Bareilly, rillbhlt,ai:]d Shahjahan- 
pur j salt from SAmblutr * English piece-goods from Delhi; nsctals 
Ifom Haihras; and country cloth from some of the villages of Agra. 

'The Rdjput^na-Mllw& Railwiay runs for about 3J miles through the 
centre of the State^ from east u> west, with four stations on this length. 
'J’he Cawnpore-Achhucra branch of the same railway through 

an-outlying portion of the State in Muttra District, with a station at 
the village of Bhaima. 

The total length of metalled rood^ h 165 miles, and of unmetalled 
roads 323 miles. All are maintained by the State, at an annual coat of 
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about Ri. 97^000, and all were constructed by the State, except the 
Agra-AhmadAMd road (45 miEe^i within Bluratpur limitfjp which was 
constructed by the British Govemmeut l>etwi;^eJl 1S65 and 1367. 

[m|>erial postal unity was accepted by the DarhfiLi in 13 ^ 6 , and there 
art now twtuiy post offices in the StatCi four of these being also 
tclc^aph ofhees, 

Bhaiatpur enjoys m good and fairly regular rainfklE^ which renders it 
more secure against famine and scarcity than tnojit part^j of RijpifUniL 
In I£77 there was very little rain between June and pBrniiie 
SeptembeTp and die ^Aarf/ crops in same parts failed 
altogcihirr, and in Olhera were about one-fifth of the average^ Numbers 
arc said to have died fronii starvationp and about too^ooo people 
emigrated. There was great delay in startEng poorbouscs and relief 
works^ and the advances to agricultures (about Rs, £d,ooo in cash and 
^ long of grain) were quite inadequate to the nocessitits of the case. 
In r£95-fi and lS9fi-7 there was severe drought and scarcity^ almost 
amounting to ^minep In the southern Both crops failed lonely, 

and n^ny cattle died. Relief works were started in November, 1396, 
which gave employmeul to Jp4m units daily till Augustp j 397 , the 
expenditure being about Rs, 1,40,000. Ver>' litUe *05 done in the way 
of susper^ion^ of land revenue, and pre^jsure led to wholesale dcsertions. 
In 1899-1900 the Stale enjoyed comparative immunity, but there was 
a certain amount of di:^res^ as the rainfall (19 inches) ms badly 
di-vtributed. Relief works and poorhouses were started^ advances were 
given io agriculturists, and suspensions and rcmiisitwis of land nevenuu 
sanctioned. The cattle suffered from want of fodder^ which, in spite of 
the prohibition of its export, was exhausted by May, 1900^ and nearly 
203,000 head arc said to have died. Marc than 2,000,000 units 
were relieved on wctfks, and over 83,000 gratuitously, and die direct 
expenditure was 2-8 lo^hs^ 

I’he xMahirajA being a niim^, the administration is conied on by 
a council of four members under the supervision and general control 
of the Political Agent, all important matters being 
referred 10 the GovernciT-Gencral's Agent in RAjputflna. 

Each member of council is in immediate charge of a number of depart¬ 
ments, and, subject to certaiA fulcSp disposes of all the work connected 
therewith. Each of the two districts into which the State is divided is 
for judicial purposes under a naxi'm^ and for rcicnilc piirpcacs under 
a Dcputy^’ollcctor, while in tach of the foAiilt is a asstated 

by a MOiA-faAfl/dar* 

Tn the administration of justice, British pfocedure and laws are 
followed generally. The lowest courts are those of the aaiA-faAsiMars^ 
who ore third<lass magiitiates and con try dni suits not exceeding 
Rx 50 in valuer The inAfi/ddri havt- secandcUss powcni os mogistiatcsp 
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and decide civil suiL^ for sum^^ tkA. CKCticding Rs„ 300. Appeals against 
the decUiort^ of these cdueIs lie to the fidzim of the district who has 
the ordinary' powers of a Diytricl Ma^fistrate and can try civil suits 
without limiL Over the awVflx is the Ciiil and Sessions Judge* On 
the civil aidet his w ork is appellate only, w hile on the criminal side he 
tries ciriginAl Sessions ca^es^ and can sentence up to ten years' imprison- 
iiicnl and fine to any exlcnL The highest court is the council w hich, 
besides hearing first appeals from the Civil and Scssi^/ns JudgCp and 
second ap|icals from the ftaumSf givL-s judgement in murder cases* 
though A Sentence of death requires ihc conhmiatlon of the Governor- 
Generars Agml Kevenue suit^ are heard by the /ahtf^tirs and the 
Deputy-Collcttofs^ subject to the supervision of the council. 

The iKininil revenue of the ^laie is about jr lakh;^ and the urdinoiy 
expenditure about aS lakhsh The chief sources of revenue arc i land 
(including cesses), lakhs ; customs, 3*^3 lakhs; payment under the 
S^ilt agreement of 1879^ i^g lakhs ; and stamps, ab^u t Rs, 34,000. The 
main items of expenditure are: public works, 6^5 Lakhs; army^ 
5-7 bfchs ; cost of council courts, and revenue staff, 3 3 lafehs ; stables* 
elephants^ lakhs; a||o9faiices to ex^Miih^rtljS, Surdlrs, &Cr, 

i^r laJdis; and police, charities, and pensions, about a lakh each. 
J hese figures do not include the income and exi^endlture (approximately 
3 'J Lakhs) of the f>eorhi /aAsf/^ from which the expenses of the palace 
ate defrayed. The nn.mcbil |>t^ition of the Statu is very satis^ctory ; 
the assets in 1905, ineludiitg a CTJsh balance of 8 9 lakhs and a sum of 
as Ukhs in Government sccuritiet^ anitounted to about jS lakhs, and 
there were no liahilitii^ 

British currency is the sole legal tender in the State- Formerly two 
tmints w'ere at work,, minicly, at Dig and the capita^ but the former is 
aipd to havu been closed in 187S and the Utter in igg^, Thu old local 
rupee, called M/4 used to be much the same in value as the Britisht 
but now cxchajiges for about ten British armas^ 

The land tenures may be divided into and isfJtnrdri-^ 

and the areas under these tenures are respectively 87^6^ ir-8, and 
0^6 pur cent, of ihe total area of the State. In the AAd/ja villages the 
sUfierior and final right of owmerahip U vested m the Stale, but the 
SiimtffdJrj aUo hold a subordinate pruptictary right as long as they 
pay the demand. This right is heritable by their heirs, but cannot be 
alict^ited without the consent of the DarbfLr, and, even with that consent* 
cannot he alienated to non^ogrioiliurists. The tnudji tenure is of several 
kiiid.^ Land may be gi ven rent-free in charity ipaitJijrtA), or for rtfigious 
pu^sea to temples, Brahmans, Other Und is hold in 

/Mw, or on the fhiu/A tenure Formerly these w ere identical, ^states 
Were granted rcrLt-free by the earlier rulers to their brethren in, arms, as 
a reward for pa^t, or a guarajtteo far fatun^ miliiary services; and these 
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sen Sees were defined in Mch ca^e ns so many guns, Le. so many 
mulch lock-men K Afier Najnf KhSn had seized Drg and KilmhiT in 
1776+ some of these mJmis admitted [he Mughal supremacy and were 
made to pay rkaniA or one-fourth of the rt’^'cnne; and when these 
districts were Tcsioncd 10 Btimatpur, this payment wus continued- 'fhis 
is said to be the origin of the tenure gcnemlly j but another 

form of it is in force in a few villages^ under which one-fourlh of (he 
assessment is remitted* and ihrcc-fourths are Liien by the Statc^ miUlary 
service being siill rendered, the lliakur.^ Sardlrs^ and rcLti^-es 

of the ehtef ncithcT pny revenue nor iierform service. There are only 
foKir villages, which are held on a fisted and permanent 

quit-renti 

In the AAd/sa area, prior to 1355, the State in theory look oiw third 
of the produce, a relic of Akfjar^s land revenue sjstem, which wtts levied 
either by actual division of the crop (Mfaf), or more frequently by 
appraisement of the yield of the standing crop which 'ivm 

converted into a cash demand at current ratefv A further development 
led to tlie contract system, by w hii h the stimMtfr or the middleman 
contnictci:l to pay a fiied sum for a year or term of years. 
In practice* however, the State took all it could eaicl from the 
peoplcii and much of the residue was swallowed up by rapacious and 
comipl officials^ Thu first sumraaTy suttlemenl, for three years, was 
mailc ifi 1855* and the demand, based on the avenage collections of the 
previous ten years, wus 14-2 lakhs, Thk was followed by a scHcs of 
summary scltlemcnis, till in r^o the first regular settlement was com¬ 
pleted for a term of twenty years. The intlial demand then fixed was 
20^ fi lakhs, and the final demand, owing to prc^rtssive assessment rose 
to zi-4 lakhs in 1905-6, This settlement followed the Punjab lines* 
the net ' a$$ets' being calculated from a valuatian of the produce. 1'hc 
assessment of * w'et * land varies from Rs, 3 to Rs, S—per acr^ and 
of 'dty ' land from Ks, r-4-a to Rs- 2-8 0 ; and the incidence of land 
revenue per head of ibe rural population is RSi 4-6-0, 

I’he State maintains an Inipeml Service infantry regiment of 653 of 
all mnk-S excluding followers, and a tnins]jort corps consislmg of 350 
carts, 600 mules, and 368 men and follower^ Ibc infaniry regiment 
was raiu-d iti 1S89, and the transport coqjs in 1899^ the latter taking 
the place of a cavalry regiment. The local irn^br force numbers 
about a,100 men* of whom 513 are cavalry and 133 are gunners. 
There arc 82 guivi, of which 40 are said to be serviceable. The 
ImperiaE Service regiment and the transport cofpa cost usually about 
3 lakhs, and the rest of the army lakhs a year ; but both are at 
pre5en[ under sanctioned strength. 

The police force is under a Superintendeni* and numbers 760 nf all 
ranks, of whom 25 arc mounted. There ore aho more than 1,000 
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who "keep wntch nnd ward in ib-eir villiigefi i thuj’ receive nr» 
but hoy land al fn-rouried or get ceiiain perquisites frem the 
BftmffidJrs. I'ill quite rcccollf two jails were TnAinmincd in the State : 
namely, a Cenli^l jail near the capital and a District Jail at Dig, which 
together had acoommodaiion; for alx^ut 220 pn^oners^ and cost about 
Hs, 25,000 a year ; but the jail at Dig has lately been alio|ishe<L 

In the Htency of its popukiion Uharatpur stands eleventh among 
the twenty Slates and chiefships of RajpnlEna, with j-S per cent 
(5-2 males and 0-1 ft-males) able to rt^ad and write. Excluding elemen- 
lary indigennus schools and /J/Aid/as), there are now 

5^9 educational institutions in the State^ of which 96 are maintained by 
the Darhir and the remaining 3 by the Church Mtssionary Society- 
The nuns her on the rolls of these schools in 1904-5 wtis about 4 40a, 
and the daily avemge attendance about 3^100. The more imporLant 
in^^titutions arc tl^e high school, the Satt'^krit school, and an Ai^glo- 
vemactilar school for the upper classes at the capita^ mid an Anglo- 
vernacular school at Dig. Elsewhere the vernacular alone Is taught. 
There are 4 prW schools attended on the average hy too girls* 'rhe 
State expenditure on education, including stipend^ and scholarshi|)S 
IS about Rs. 43 ,qwo yearly. Fees are charged in some cases, and in 
1904-5 yielded about Rs r,ooo. 

Including the Imiierial ServisDB aiKi jail hospitals thnre are 7 hospitals 
and 10 dispensaries, with accommodatSon for r6s in^^xitfents. In 1904 
the number of coses treated is^as 145, 165 being in-jmtientsX and 

3,904 operations were |>ef formed. The total expenditure was about 
Rs, 3^,000, 

A stad'or 15 s'flccinatoTs under a native superintendent is employed, 
which in 1904—5 successfully vaccinated 27,641 persons, or 44 per 1,000 
of the population, against an ai'eragc during the previous five years of 
nearly 67 per i.ooo, 

[C K. M, Wftlien Gattf/fir e/ BAur//m (Agra, 1S6S); 

J^*}jpmnn Gasefftir, vol. i (1879, under revision); M. F. O^Dwyer, 
{1898-1901) I H. E. DfalcfrBrockmant GattfUtr a/ 
Sfa/a (Ajmer, 1905) ; a/ 

(annually from 1895—6). For an account of the first siege 
of Bharatpur, rw J. Grant Duff, MaAratfxis (1826); J* N- 

Cre^hton, Xanra/m a/ fAr aW Ca^hirf 4 Ekur^r^ (1S30) ; 
and C. R. l^Wp IJfp ani A/Str G^er^ /Vf/ivit (1873).] 

Bharatpur City.— Capital of the State of the same TLame^ in 
RajputAna, s[tu^ted in 17^ 13^ N. and 77^ 30' E,, on the R.1jputlm^ 
Malwa Railway, 34 miles west of Agra, 875 nordi-wesi of Cjilcutta, and 
8 j 5 miles north-east of Bombay. It b ihe sixth largest city in RAjput- 
ana, having a population in i9ot of 43,^01, compared w-ith 66,163 in 
iS8t and 67,553 1891. The large decrease of more than 35 percent. 
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is said to be due partly to csaggcratcd cnurncratioii in iSgr, and partly 
to the fact ttrat, in the 5i>Cflr la.^t mentioned, several suburbs were con¬ 
sidered as ittrt of the city, while in r^oi they were treated as separate 
villages. According to the latest Census, Hindus number 30,784, or 
70 per cent, of the total; Musalmans, 1 1,9641 or over 17 per cent, j 
and Jains, yii. The city and fort are said to have been founded about 
1733, and to have been named after Ithorat, a legendary character of 
great fame in Hindu mylbolog)-. The fort of Bharat|nir is celebrated 
for having baffled the attacks of Lord Ijtke in 1805. and for its capture 
by J4>rd Combermere on January i8v fSafi- An account of both these 
sieges will be found in the article on the Bhahatpur State. The 
famous mud walls still stand, though a good deal out of retiair. The 
only important ntanulacluTes are the fkavrii or fly-whisks made of ivory 
or sandal-wood. The ait is said to be confined to a few families, who 
keep the process a profound secret- The tail of the fly-whisks is com¬ 
posed of long, straight fibres oi either of the materials a,bove mentioned, 
which in good sptsdmens are nlioost as fine as ordinary horse-hair. 
I'hese families also make fans of the same fibres beautifully interwoven. 
A municipal board of thirteen members is responsible for the sanitation 
and lighting of the dty, the State providing the necessary fund:^ about 
Ri. 14,000 a year. The Central jail is at Sewar, about 3 mitea to the 
south-west, and, though miitli improwd during recent years, is not 
altogether satisfactory as n prison, and is often ovetcttrwded. The jail 
manufactures, such as rugs, carpets, blankets, malting, &C-, yield 
a yearly iwofit of about Rs. i ,500. The educational institutions, eight 
in number (omitting indigenous schools such as wa^Ar* and/viAsafai), 
are attended by 890 hoy's and 90 girls. Of these, five are maintained 
by the Slate and three by the Church hlissioiw^ Society. The only 
school of any note is the OarbiiT high school, which teaches up to the 
entrance standard of the Allahslwd Univcm-iiy, and whfoh, since t 894 » 
has passed twenty two students for tlwt caaminatioa Including the 
two Imperial Service regimental hospitals and that attach^ to the jail, 
there ore five hospitals and a dispensary at llhamtpur, with accommo¬ 
dation for j 48 in-patients. In the Victoria Hospital, one wing of which 
is solely for females, the Bharatpur Stale possesses wliai. has been pro¬ 
nounced by experts to be ihe best equipped and most ihwoughly 
up-to-date institution, as regards medical and scientific details, in India 
at the present lime. 

Bharatpur VlUage.— Hcnd-quaricrs of the Clitag Bhaur State, 
Central Provincis, situated in 13” 44^ N, and 81'' 49' E., a mto north¬ 
west of Janakpiir on the Bands river. Population <1901), 635. On 
three «deii the village is surrounded by forest-clad hills, but on 
the north the country slopes down to the valley of the Bai^v. T he 
river itself, though distant only a mile, is concealed from view by an 
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inlcrvejnng stretch oF jungle. The village contains the houM of the 
05 the chief is called. 

BharauU. — in the syb^/trAff/ of SiiMtJv^w>BKAltAUErlT 
Simlo IHstnclj Punjab^ 

Bh^rejda. —Petty State in KatmiawaKj Bombay. 

BbareUf —A river of A^m, which risca in the Himalayas in the 
tettiiory occitpied by tbc A La and HaH^ tribes^ and enters Dorrang 
Di?ariet through a gorge of great beauty. After Bcbciuching on the 
]>]jiins it dovrs in an easterly direction n>nnd a rnnge of low hilUp and 
then pursues a tortuous course with a generally southern direction to the 
Brahmaputra^ which it joins about 3 miles aljove reipur^ after a total 
course of ifio miles^ 'rhis, howei^erp is a new channel; the old course 
ruLu from Botugaon to a |)<iEnl about one mile east of Tiapur. 'rhe 
|jfincipa| tributsrtcs are; on the right banLp the upfjcr Sonai and 
Monsirl; and on the left bank^ the DIj[p Namlri, upper Khari, BoTp 
and iJikraL Ihm'ng the rams the Bhareli often overflows its banksp 
and the result is that for the greater \mt its counwE; through the 
plains It flow's by tree forest or uncuittvatixl land* There are no places 
of inliKiflance on tu banks, juid this fact, coupled with the swiftness 
the CLsrrcntp renders it of little use as a trade route. A (any on the 
trunk road crosses the rivxTp whkhj during the laiasp fs alxiltt 250 
yards in width at this point. 

Bbflrhut,— Ancient site in N.aood Stath; Central India* 

B harthaiio.— Central /aAfjl of BULwah Districtp United Proviirces^ 
cOnEeimim^s w'ith the of the sante name, lying between 

ab* ^o* and 7 b° 59" K. and 7S® 59^ and 79^^ 21' E., with an area of 
4 j6 it^uare miles. Population increased frtHli 169,979 *^91 to 

19 Ip 141 in 190^. There are 30D villages and two small towns : l^khttA 
(populationp 5,771) and Aheripm U.144)- TIjc demand for hm\ 
revenue in 1905 ’■4 was R-S. 5^07,™, and for ceises Rs. 51,000. The 
density of |H>pu]ationp 459 persons per squaru mile, is slightly below the 
I ^istficl avtmge^ The LtAsi/ h divided by the Hvers Sengar, Jumna, 
and Chambd into four tracts. North of the Sengar lies a fertile area 
railedintemeted by two smaller sircamsp and containing some 
large areas of barren land and marshes* Irrigation is prov'ided by the 
Eilwiih branch the ]*ower Canges Canal. South of this river the 
soil is retl in colour and sandy in nature. Owing to the depth of the 
spring kvd, irrlgauon was formerly difficult; but the Bhogntpur brooch 
of the Lower Ganges Canal now series this area, which is c^led g^Jr. 
The tract bordering on the Juimia, called LarMa^ nnd tljc area south 
of it, known as are inleisecicd by ravines, but have a fair area of 
alluvial soil, or on the bants of the river In 1905-4 the nrra 

under cultk^tion wosaij square milet^ of which toj were itrigaied. 
i ariaU supply six sevenths of the irrigated are^^ anti weUs most of the rest. 
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Bhartpur^—Slate and csptlal ihemif in Rajputs. Sv Bharat- 

rua. 

Bharueh^^—Ubtficlt fiiuAa^ and town in Bombay. iS« Broach^ 

Bhaindpura.— TJ^aln^r&f in iht; BHorAWAR Aces^cv, Central 
India. 

BhaxwaLn. —Itill ^nitarium in ihe Una /aAit/ of Ho^hi^rpur 
l^istrict, Punjab, ailuated in N. and ic/ E. Population 

(March, ]9aiX ^7^ on the Jullun<lur^l>harl^ni;Ala road^ 2S miles 

From Hoshllrpur town^ near the borders of Ho^hilrpur and KJngni 
DistrJcis, on the suinmii of the Sola Singhi mngci at an elevation of 
3^896 feet above the seau 

—Town in live ^Vtr faAsi/ of the State of Bharatpur^ 
RAjputanar sititaled in a' N. and 77** Er, close to the Jaipur 
bo^er, and about 30 mills west-by-soiiih-west of Bhamtpiir city. Popu¬ 
lation (1901)^ 6^690. The town is the hcod-quarters of a naiA^/aAsl/ddr, 
and ^lOssesses a post office^ a vemacular school attended by about 
I So boys, and a dispensary'. lE is supposed to have been founded by, 
and named after, Bhas^war Kh.An, an odicer of MahmAd of Ghazni 
(rooi-jo)* 

BtLAtgaoEl*—Town m NepAl^ ibout S miles from KAtmAndu, the 
capital u{ the Slate (27° 4^^ N.* 85* 26^ E,). E&timaied population, 
30,000, ehiefty KewSrs. From ilte end of the fifteenth century 
BhAtgann was one of the petty NewAr States m the Valley of Nepfll, 
and in the eighteenth century its quarrels with its neighbours at 
KAtniandn and FAtan paved the way for its conquest by the Gurklms 
in i7<iS-9. Bhatgaon is now garristMfied by the Gurtha goveminent. 
A hospital was opened here in June, [904. 

Btiatban.—Petty State in KatmiaWaRp Bombay. 

Bhatinda TahsU.— TaAsI/ in the AnAhadgarh niaamait Patiala 
Siate^ Punjab. See GoviHbCAkH. 

Bhatinda Town (also known as £kivindgarb)L—Hcad-quahers <?f 
the Govindgarli AtAr//, Anihudgarh Patiilia SEatc, Punjji 1 :>, 

siluateli in 30° 13" N. and 73* E. Population (1901), 131185* The 
history cF Btialinda is objure. In the pre-Muhammadan peKod it was 
called Vikramagarh, and It appears in the early Muhammodoiihisiociiins 
ELS Butrinda^ often incorrectly imaspo^ed into I'abarhind* The Hindu 
chronicles of Kashmrr descHhu it as Jai|>Al's capiul|. and say that 
Mahmdd of Ghami captured it. Tradition ascribes its foundation to 
one Bhati Rao^ who also founded Bhatner in the Bikaner Stale; and 
it undoubtedly formed part of the territory held by the Bhati chief 
Hemhel, from whom the PKidkiAn KoustSi of patiila, Jind, and Nabha 
claim descent. In the early ^iuhamrnadan period the country round 
formed an imponant ftef of the Delhi empire, and under Altam^li was 
a crown province. For a long peiiodp hqw'ever, it fell into decay, pro- 
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bably owing 10 the dn ing up of the f ihaggtir .ind oiher Rtreams which 
vrjitcred its A^Kut 1754 h was conquered hy Mahilrajil Ala 

Singh of and hoit since lieeti held liy that Stale, hhadnda is now 

a thriving towin, lying in the centre of the gt«t gmln producing tract 
cahcil the Jangalp am! has a Large grain mart. It is als® an important 
railway junction^ at which the Southern l^injab, jodhpnr-Bikancr, 
R%utAna^]S[a]wlp and branches of the North Western Railways n^eet. 
It imports sugar, rice, cmcl coiEOn-sccdp exporting wheat gram, and oil- 
seedsL 't he great fort, about iiS feet high, which dominaies the town, 
h conspicuous for many railed round, and h^is thirty-sisc bastions. 
The town ^jossesses a high schooh a hospital, and numenms railw'ay 
and canal offices. 

Bbatkal {or Sus4ig^i; Sanskrit, Mant/^ra ).—Town in the i-Ioria^tir 
idhfka of North Kannra Districtp Bombayi situmed in 13^ 39^ K, and 
74* 32^ E.p neaj the mouth of a small stream that fall^ into the Arabian 
Sea, about 64 miles south-east of Kilrw;^. Fopularinn (1901), 6,964. 
I'he town contains two small and two large mosques; and the 
Musalm^n popular ion has the special name Navayat, said to mean 
■* 00*15? arrived,' owing to ihcir being Sunni Persians^ driven from the 
Persian Gulf by the persecution of their Shiah brethren in the dghth 
century^ Many of these Navilyats arc wealthy traders, and visFt 
different parts of the eountr}' for business purposes, leaving their 
families at BhatkaL From the fourteenth to the siietE^nth century, 
under the names of Batticala (jordanus^ Hattecala (Baibosa^ 

1510), and (Dc Barros), Bhatkal weus a flourishing centre 

of trade, where ships from Ormuz and Goa came to load sugar and 
rice: In 1505 the Portuguese established a factory here^ but a few 
years later the capture of Goa (1511) deprived the place of its im* 
portarvcc. I’wo Attempts were made by the British to establish an 
agcrKy at Bhatkal—the first in 1638 by a country association, the 
second in 166S by the Companyp but both fuited. According to 
Captain Hamilton (1690^1720)1 the remains of a large city and many 
Jfljn and Erihmnn temples were still to be iecn in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. The chief articles of trade are ricci belcUnutSp 
coconuts, and cotton clothe the im^^orts Iwing vahied at bkhs 
a year and the e^eports at Rs. 62,000. Hhatkal was constilutcd a muni¬ 
cipality in 1890^ itiH income during the decade ending i goi averaging 
Ri. 4»6 oo. In 1903-4 the income was Rs, 6,500. vVmong the objecis 
of interest at Bhatkal arc the following temples: Khetapai Ntlr^yan 
Devasthjfn, built of black stone with some fine scul|a;ures; Shintappa 
hTidk Tirumal Devastldn, built entirely of black basalt; RaghunAth 
Devast bant ^ small ornate temple in the Dravldian style ^ Jattapa 
Kaikana ChandranilthcshM^ar ^str\ a large Jain tempk. About half 
a mite south-west of Bhatical is an otd stone bridge said to have been 
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built by tht Jdn princess Chanriilbbnira Devf ([45a)p On ihe summit 
ot the hill forming the northern boiindaiy of the hny is a tighlhoU-sc 
vlfiihlc for B miles* The tnvn contains a dispensiuy and three schools, 
of which one is a middle school and one h for girTs. 

Bh&tkhert.—in the Msl.w* Agency^ Ccntml India. 

BhatktllT.—yillagc in the District and fiJhk of Amiaolh Bcrar^ 
situated in so* 54^ N. and 39' E.* 10 miles from i\inraotl tovm . 
population (1901), 9 , 7 ^ 7 ^ Rijil Rukmin of Vidathha is sakl to have 
retired to this place after the abduction of his sister Rukmini hy 
Krishna. 

Bhatnair —Tomi and hul in Bikaner Statc^ Rajputina- 

HATrUMANClARU. 

fih fttp&ra,—']'i>wn in the Barrack pore subdivision of the Di^iiricE 
of the Twenty-four Pargajms^ Bengal, situated in la* $2' N. aud 
88* 35^ E., on the left bank of the Hooghly river. Population (t^or), 
21,540, BhAtplm has long been famous as a seat of Sanskrit Icomingp 
and contains several /fi/j where pupils ate educated and fed free of charge. 
It js also a busy industrial place, jiosscssing jute-mi I Es and a jHiper- 
mill, riituated chiefly in the vilTages of Jagatdal and Kankln^rru Hhat- 
waii formerly included in the Naitiati municipality, but in 1S99 
a separate munidpaliiy was constituted. The income during the five 
}'ears since constitution averaged Hs. 35^000, and the ex(>endi- 
ture Rs. 17,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 51,000, including 
a Itian from Government of Rs- 20^000 and Rs, 1 i,oOp derived from 
a taiE on perNtm-H ; and the eKpeuditUfC was Rs. 31,000* 

Bhaltiafia.^A tract of coutitry in the Punjab, Ij^g between 
29^^ 15^ and 30'' N. and 74* o' and 75* 45' E., and comprising 
the valley of the Cihaggar from FatchibAd in Hissfir District to Bhatnair 
in the State of Bikaucr, tc^etber with an undefined portico of the dry 
country stretching ntath-a'est of the Ghaggar tow'ards the old bank of 
the Sutlej. For its physical aspects jw Htssan District. Roughly 
speakings the tract is bounded on the east by Hariana, on the south 
and wt'st by the Blbuier desertt while on the north its boundary 
includes Bhatinda in Patialn^ anil may be taken as roughly Cfjfru- 
sponding to the line of the Southern Punjab Railway- Bhattiftna 
derives its name front the Bhattis, a collection of Muhammadan tribes 
claiming Rajput origin, who also gave their name to Bhatnair. 

Early in the fourlcsith cenluiy^ the wild country^ held by the Hhalti^ 
and Mains (Minis) was attached 10 Abolmr^ a dependency of Dipal- 
pur; and the daughter of Kina Mai, the Bhatti chief, was married I* 
Sipih Sikr Rajab, and in 1309 became the mother of Ffrcw S^hfih III. 
The Bhatti chiefs seem to ha%‘e maintained a position of semi-indepen- 
denctf for a consiiktable time, Rai Hansu Bhatti, son of Khul Chain, 
wa* employed under Mubimk Shib 11 ■gainst FulJUl in t 43 ® 
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I4jti I^aler, the Btiatti chiefi Ahni[iel Khzln^ uha had to great 
power and had ao^ooo hor&e under him^ deHcd prince in the 

reign of Bahlol Lodtp and^ though at Brr>t victcnous, H'as eveittuallj 
defeated and killed. Mirza Kiiiiiriln was employed against the Bhattis 
in 1537; and they seem u> have Ijcen reduced to cotiipicte subjection 
by the ^fughalii;, for nothing is hoard of them until the decay of the 
Delhi empire. For twenty four years after 1750 Bhatti.lna was haras&ed 
by the Sikhs and Bhattts in tump undl in T774 Amai Slnght the Raji of 
Patiilla, cnnqueretl \u Hut Palilla wa^ unable to hold the tract, and 
lost Utc whole of ic (Kiilnia in lyHo^jp Fatehilbad fn r7S4)K the Bhalti 
recc^nquost l>eing facilitated by the great Camtne of 17&3 which deso¬ 
lated the country. Sirsa fell to George Thomas in 1795^9 ; aJid on his 
fall in iSoE the Moiitltls acquirer! Bhattiina, only to lose it in 1S03 to 
the British, who U^'tk rto steps to establish a strong govcmntent+ At 
that lime BhattiAna was divided between the chiefs Bahadur Kbln and 
ZiUbitA Kh.^n, of whom the former held the country in the neighbour- 
hcMxl of Fateh^bldt while the latter owned R§nia and SirsHn In iSro 
the raids of BaliMur KhSn had become intolerublei and an expedition 
sEnt against him annexed Fotehabad* while in tSiS the territories of 
Zabita Kliin were acquired. The country thus obtained fornned the 
subject of a loirg dispute with the Patiala chlefi who had encroached 
on it between 181S (£37* [t was finally awarded to the British 

Government^ and made into a separate Distnet of Bhatltdno, which was 
transferred to the Punjab under the nameofSiisa District afler 1857, 
Sf ^ Hissak, 

BbattLproltife—V iltage in the TenAli of GuntUr District, 

^[adra-s situated in 16“ 6 * K. and So® 47^ E.p to the north of Rc|ia]le. 
Population <1901), 3,568- Its interest lies in Uie Buddhist t/ufia which 
it contains^ This was much damaged in the last century by subordi¬ 
nates of the Public Works department, who utilized its marbles for 
making a sluice and other coiistructionSj and little of it now remains. 
The sftifia was ijz feel in diameter^ and excavations made in 1891 
reiilialed three caskets containing relics and jewels^ which are now in 
the Madras Museum. On them are nine inscriptions in the PiUi 
language, and in characters resembling those of Asoka^a inscriptionSp 
stating that they were made to hold relics of Buddha, The j/w/a and 
these caskets arc described in t.-qI, xv of the AtrA<m/^ai/ 

0/ /jfdia. 

Bhaun.—Town in the ChakwiI taAsif of Jhelum District, Punjab, 
situated ia 33° 52^ N. and 73'’ 40' £., on the southern extremity of 
the Dhanni plain. Population (1901), 5,340. The town po^^es^^ 
a vernacular middle schml, maintained by the District board, 
BhaiiDagar State State in the Kathiawar Politii al 

Agency, Bombay, lying between 2tf and 32 '" iS' X. and ji* 15" and 
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72^ E., with an area of 2^860 ^uare; niil^ It is buundrd on 

the north hy R^pur, AhmadAh^d Mid the FSnehil; on the 

east by the Gulf or Cambay and the l>handhuka fJ/uAn of Ahniad^bAd ; 
on the south by the Ambian Sea; and on the west by Soraih and 

The country has a very vurieit aspect, being in some parts a mere 
salt flat, in others a rich plain oT black soilj while jx>itioMa of the Sihor 
range and the hilb in the Kundia subdivision lend 
a mountainous appeaiance to other pans. The prin- 
dpal ranges cif hil^ ajre those of Sihiir, Khokra« Undi 
the BSbriAdhar, and the outlying hi lb of ihc Glr on Ehe western borderp 
the highst hill being MitiAla (ov'er 1,^000 feet). They are all voleanici 
and consist of trap and basalt, piercing, and in some places elevating, 
a course uf .undy limestone. In places liiterite of good r|ii4lity for 
building and a couglomemte Jtbounding m fossils are found The 
pnnci[?ul Hvi5rs are the Shetrunjit Bagad lUid Makn, the w^iter^ of 
which are used for irrigation. The State contains a fine artitidal 
lake about 5 miles in circumference near the capital^ formed by an 
embankment across the bed of the Gadechi river. The climate on 
the sea^coast is good, but hoi and dry inland. I'hc annual raiurall 
averages ^5 inches. 

The Gohel RSjpuls^ to which tribe the chtef of Hhaunagar belcngSp 
are said to have settled in the country about the year i^So under 
Sajakji, from whose three sons— Ranoji, Sibanji^ and 
Shahji^are d^ended respectively the chiefs of 
Bhaunagar, L^hi^ tiirkd Pilitfina. The Vala State also is an offshoot 
from Bhauna^r. The town of Bhaiunagiu was founded In 1723 by Bhau- 
slughji, grandfather of Wakhut Singh, who succeeded to the chiefship 
[n tnth Bhau^inghji^ his son RfLwTil Aklier&jjit and his gnirid.son 
Wjikhfit Singhp took pairts to improve the trade of their country and tft 
destroy the pirates who infested the neighbouring seas. An mTimatc coil’ 
neiiion wta thus formed between Bhaunagar and the Bombay Government 
In r759 the British acquired ihc right lo a fourth sliare In the customs 
of the port of Bhaunogar from the Sldt of Sumt^ to whom it had been 
granted by Bhausingbji as the price of protection from the 
of Cambay, In 1771 Rn^wal Akherljji assisted the Bombay Gweim- 
ment in reducing 'Falija and Mahuva, which were occupied by piratical 
Kolfs. After the conquest of I'alija^ the fort was o^t red to J^kherajji 
by the Bombay Government i bui he refused to accept it, and it was In 
consequence mode over to the Nawib of Caml^y. AVakhat Einght 
however^ after hts BccesskiOp dispossessed the Nawlh of the fort, which^ 
under an engagement arranged by the British Government In 1773^ 
he was allowed to retain on paying a sum of Rs. 75,two. The bourt- 
dariei of Uie Bbauiiagar Etotc were largely increased by v*iriouji other 
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acquisitions made by Wakhat Singh previous to the settlement of 
KaihiA^riir. 

When Gujarit imd K 5 ihiilwir were divided ben^een tlic Peshwi and 
the Gaikw^r^ the western and InE^er portion of the Bhaunagar posses* 
sions were included in the Gaikwar's share; while the eastern und 
smaller portion, including Bhaunagar itself and thu original estates of 
the family in Sihor^ lull to the Ptsltwi, and formed part at the districts 
gf UhandhuluL and Gogha, which the Peshwi ceded lo the British 
tk>^'crnfrient uswier the Treaty of Bassein. At the lime of the selllc- 
ment of KithiAwir, there fore, part of the Ehnunugar possessionE bad 
already become British territoryt while pan rcnuuned under the 
GalkwiLr. The revefUJC (jamd} demanded from the British |K)rtiofn 
was Rs, I It&S^ payable to the fiaikwdr was fixed at 

Rs. 74,500. But as it was expedient to cosisoUdate in the hands of 
tbe British Governnieni the various claims over Bhaumigar^ an agree¬ 
ment Vins made with the ThUtur's consent far the trLinsfer of the 
Gaikw^^^s tribute in Hhaunjigar to the British Goir'emment, which was 
accordingly included i n the cessions made in 1^7 by the Guikw^r for 
die supjHirt of a canlingeiit farcu^ In 1840 the British abolished the 
mint at Bhaunagari where copper money had been previously coined. 
As cDmixmsatiun for this^ a sum of Rs. s,Soo a year vrAA gninted to the 
'rhakur. A further sum of Rs^ 4^000 wa^ given to him, in considem- 
tton of hw rei^igning all claims^ to a share in the land or iea customs 
of GoghiL The ThJkur alio xubjjcribed the usual engagements, 
exempting from duty vusscU putting into hi!> pon under sirfes ol 
weather 

After the cession of Dhandhuka and Gogha, the chief of Bhaunagar 
wkis tacitly permuted to exercise the same powers as before in the 
portion of his land which fell within those districts. But in coitse- 
qucnce of a serious abuse of power^ the estates were in 1S16 placed 
under the jurisdietton of the English courts. The Thakur never 
ceased to complain of this change ; and eventually, after full inv^tiga- 
don, an agretment was concluded^ by which the Thikur^s revenue tn 
hw British estates W'as feted at Rs. 52,000 in per|>etuily. In ifi66 
ccrlain villages in this portion of the Suite were removed from the 
jurisdiction of the revenue, civil, and criminal courts of the Bomijity 
Presidency^ and tninsfcrred to the supervision of the Agent to the 
iiovemor in KithiAwlr. In 1873 the BhAiinogar State made an agree^ 
nient with the British Govenuticnt for the construction of a telegraph 
line between Bhaunagar and Dholera. 

The Th^kur Sihib of Bhaunagar is enciticd to a salute of 11 guns, 
and was created a K+C-SJi in 1904. He has received a tamtd author* 
izing adoption, and the succKaion follows the rule of primogcnitureii 

'llic populatioo of Bhaunagar at the kst four enumerations was; 
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(1873) (1S61) (iSot) 467j2iij, and {1901) 4iJp664p 

showing a decrease of ii jjer cent^ during She b^t populatl™ 

deoade owing to ihe famine of ]399-[9POr 'J'he 

density of |»opulqttoe 144 persons |]er squiire mile. In 1901 Hindus 

nutnijerod ; Mo-ialnilni, 40^323; and Jains* a<»i76i- The 

State ixkntains it towns and 655 villages. I'he capital is BHAifSACiAtt 

Town. 

More than one-half of the loUil arcsi consisU of or black cotton 
soil, the remainder being light and sandy. Of the total cultivable 
area of i^oga square miles, 9834 were ctlltivati^d in 
1903-4* t*! which 108 square miles w'ere irn|ated^ 

Water is obtained from wells and rivers. Tw>j cjipertnienlal pl^nta- 
lionSp containing 44,000 trees of various kinds, are niaintipiined at 
.Mahuva and Sihor, Tile chief pruducU are grain, cotton^ and salt | 
and the chief manufaclures are oil, copper and brass vessels, and cloth, 
't he State contains ii cotlon-prcsses, 9 ginning factories, and one 
spinning and weaving mill- The qgantsty of cottuii produced is very 
cotisiderable, and forms one of the chief sources of wealth of the 
State- 'I'he exports from its various |>orts in 1903-4 were returned 
at a total value of 130 luklis ] iniiMirts at 91 lakhs. The only iiifipc?r- 
ljj.nl foresis aie the Sihur foreiiits* chiefly of thorny acacias, with a few 
tan^rind jind nlm trees. Hor^ic-breeding is carried on with ten sul- 
lEufii, and mule-breeding wilh one Italian donkey stallion- At the 
veterinary hospital t,2J i animals were treated in 1903^4^ Roads have 
been constructed from Bhaunogar to Vaitcj and Gogha, and to Dhasa. 
About tao miles of the Bhavnogar-Gondal Railway runs through the 
State, the net earnings since the line was opened being 11 lakhs in excess 
of capital outlay. The chief has proposed to cumslruct a metre-gauge 
line between K An pur and Dhoika via Dhandhuka. 

Bhaunagar ranks a$ a flrst-dasa TribuEory State in KathiAwafp The 
chief ejtercises jjowers of life and death hyqt all iicraons, the trial of 
liritish subjects for capital udimoc^ requiring the pm- 
vious jiefnimion of the Agent to the Guvemor i and 
he jMys a tribute of lakhs jointly to the British Government, the 
Gaikw'dr, and the Nawlb of Jun^garh. 'llie income of the State in 
1903-4 Wits 31 lakhs, excluding the learnings of the Bhamagar Railway, 
which amountcti to 3 lakhs. The csjscnditure was 35 lakhA* of which 
mure than 4 lakhs rcjjrescnls expenditure on railways. The Slate dotfs 
not levy iransit dues. A revenue survey is being esuried out in 161 vil¬ 
lages^ A State savings bank was eatablisbed in 1902, which hajj 
a cumrnt deposit of more than 3 lokhsp and which lent and recovcTud 
4 Lakhs in 1903-4. There JifC ten municipalities* the largest of which 
is Bhaunogiir tow n, w 4 th a total uicome of Rs. 47 tC>oo in 1903-4^ 1 he 
State niainioins a regiment of Imperial Service LaiKcnihi 356 strongt 
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SI cavaliy, and jSs infanlr^s as wull as a |)Oltce force of sstt of «honi 
47 are mounted, [i^luding an Arts college alleiided by 74 siiitdenla and 
A high there were in 190^-4 educational establishments, 

attended by 1^.46* pupils* of whom 2^311 were girls. Besides these, 
indigenous schcxils contain 166 pupils, The Stale has founded 
57 scholarships of the aggregate mcmthly value of ks. 457 * two 

hospitals which ts for plague |jatient5, and 17 dispensaries in 

the Slate, were attended in 1905-4 by 135^89^ patients, of whom 
i.toj were in-|witient 5 . In the same year jpooo [jersons wTre >i%e- 
cinated^ 

Bhaim^gstr Town Town and port in the Gulf of 

Cambay, and dpiwl of the State of the safflc name in Klthiftwir, 
Bombay, situated In 21^ 45' 7 ^* I’opulaiiun (1901), 

56,442 : namely, 40,677 Hindu,^ 4,463 Musalmlns, 10^681 Jains, J4S 
Christians, and 575 t"ftrhls. The tow n was founded in 17 23 by Bhau- 
dinghp, and mps<ny rose to influence under a line of princes who 
encouraged commerce and suppressed the piratical communities that 
infested the Gulf of Cambay* It has a good and safe harbour fnr 
shipping of light draught* aiKi carries on an ej^tensive trade as fine 
of the piinci|iol niaikets and harbours of iixp<jrt for cotton in KathiS- 
warp It possesses a spinning and weaving mill with 14,288 spindles 
and 240 looms,: and several steam presses. Thu harbour is difficuU 
of access, being approifcchiird by a winding creek. The total sea-home 
ttadc in 1903-4 was valued at 2Ji Ukhs: namely, o^tiorts 130 lakhs 
and imports 91 lakhs. Besides manufactures of several kinds, such 
as cloth, 5Ugcir-<*ndy, boxes bound in bniss and iron, carriages, lur- 
Imna, &c., them are a Mangalore tile and brick factory, a saw-mill, 
an ice factor)', and iron foundry'. The town is administered by a 
municipaitiy, with an inconie e.tceeding Rs* 44»«3o in 1903-4, 'ITie 
Cauri Sliankar lake, or the Ganga Talao, constructed at a cotit of 
nearly 6 lakhs chief source of waler-su|iply for the town and 

shipping. Besides numerous temples und mosques the town lias two 
churches a Christian burial-ground, and a * tower of silence,' CX the 
several public buildings^ the Victoria Jubilee water works, the Percivul 
market and the Pcrci^^al fountain, the I'eile gardens and the Victoria 
Park, the Court of Jusiice* and the high school are prominenu 'Phe 
town contains tw'o hospitaJ.s, one of whkh is for phigue patients only* 
Bhav&nl River.—A picturesque perennial river of Southern India, 
rising in the AttapSdi valley in Malabar District, in n* 14' N. and 
76° 31^ E-, and traversing from west to east for 105 miles the 
of Satyamangalarn and Bhav 3 Uii in Coimliatore till it falls into the 
Cauvery near Bhav.ini town. The confluence is considered very hrdy 
and is frequented by pilgrims* l>erix"tnig Its supplies principally from 
the south-west mom^oon, the Bhaviiit receives its first freshes about 
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the end of is its flood from June lo Augusttand tlscnci:- 

forwardp with occasional floods m the north cast monsoorip gradtialljr 
subsides, ll is fed by a number of small tribubiH^ from the slopes 
of the Nll^rrs on tlse north and the more open country to the south. 
The most oonsidcmble of these is the hIoy;Jr+ which ditiiiia the nortbtm 
aide of the Nllgin plateau^ and jobs the llhavini near Kottarnangalam. 
The lihavini is cnsssc'd by the gMi iwd and the metre^gauge rack 
railway to the Nllgids at Mettijipi 1 aiyain< and by road bridges at Satj^- 
tnangnlam and Bhavani, Twice recently it has come down in consider¬ 
able floods: in iSSa great damage was done alcmg iU hanks, and in 
1902 the road bridge at Mcltupllaiyani was carried away. Otters are 
found in it* and it is famous for its mahseer and other fish. It affords 
the best irrigation in Coimbatore District by the Tadatnpalli+ Arakkan 
kottab and KalmgarSyan channels, which together water ^g^ooc acres i 
and it has gi\'eTi its name to a considemble irrigation project which has 
been much discusiMd. This consists in forming a ri^voir about 
4 miles above Satyatnanjplam so contain s7*0*0 million cubic feet 
of water. Opinion is divided as to how this water should be us^ j 
but the project in Its present form does not contemplate any extension 
of irrigation in Coimbatore District^ but provides for the water being 
nlili/ed lo supplement the Cauvery in-igalion in 'I'anjore durir^ 
September and Ocioberr The question has arisen whether a resenoir 
could itot be more adv&nlageously constructed lower down on the Cau- 
very iiself, and this is still under investigation* The forests wbkh 
protect the head waters of the Bbavini arc laigcly owned by private 
individuals; and unless they arc carefully pr^Tved, the effect on the 
water-supply for irrigation from the river may in time be very scrips' 
Bhav^ni Taluk. — Nortlurasteni of Coimbatoie Oiatrict^ 

Madras^ Ijing between it* 23' and 11* 57"^ f*- “Jw! 77* 25 and 77 
51^ E.j with an area of 715 square miles. It is bounded on the cast 
and south by the Cauvery and Bhav^i rivers, which unite at its 
south-east comer. In the north and west large portions are covered 
by the lUrgflr hilb, and consequently the is poorly supplied 

with roadsi ll lies off the milway^ and lias only one considerable 
towtip BHAVAJfi (population, 8,637)* the bead-quaitetai and 6a villa^. 
The population rose from 119*869 in 1891 to 145,9® ? in 1901* showing 
on inciejUfC of nfeuly 22 per cent.* which is greater than in any other 
fJ/iiA in the District. 1 'he proportion of Christbnis is above the 
District av'erdge^ being between 2 and $ per cent of the total popu- 
larion, Mubammadans aie much fewer. The number of pera^ 
able to read and write is small as onrnpared with other /u/irAj. e 
demand for laud revenue and cesses in 1905-4 ™ *^^^“**' 

More than half the Id/uA is covered with fotcsl. Of the cultivable otm 
about a tenth is usually irrigated and a fourth is unoccupted- rfiW a 
VDI« vtit. H 
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is mach more widely grown ilun any other cio^ and and rdgi 

are also raised in fair quaniities. The tainrall averages inchi:s 
annually at lihavlni Imti, but is kss in the west of the /n/w*. A 
hard and valuable iron is smelted in small quantities, and corondnn. 
is worked irTegularly at Sakngaippilaijam ; there is also a brtsfc trade 
in cloths and forest produce at Bhavini; but otherwise there are no 
industries worth mentioning- The Bargilr cattli^ bred in the hills of 
the same name, are of medium sice, and, though rather intractable, 
are attractive in appearance, Tast, Ai\d strong. 

Bbav&ni Town.—Hesid-qiiiiJtcrjf of the f^/uAot the saine i^me 
in Coimbatore District, Madras, situated in i J° 37' N. and 77° 40' K.* 

9 miles north of Erode* at the confluence of the Hhavini and Canvery 
riveni. Population (igoi). 5 , 637 ^ It for a short time at the 
beginnbft of century the head-quarters of the norihcra fwition 
of the District, but is now Inipurtant only as a place of ptlgrirnage* 
its sanctity being due to its pcssition at the junction of the two rivets. 
Both of these arc croHcd here by fine imtsoniy bridges, as the mam 
road from Madras to Catidut onras this way. That over the 

Ciuvery was originally built in i&47* but was washed away ahnosi 
at once, and was Tcconstructcd in 1851+ 1 he temple of ^ngarna 

Iswara (*the god of the confluence*) is well sculptured and is much 
revered. The old fort ts said 10 liave been built by a local chieftain 
who held it under the kings of Madura. The town contaiiu a large 
number of Brahmans and otlieF persons attached to the temple, and 
is notorious for pelty intrigues. Good cotton cloth and carpets arc 
made here; the latter took a first pfLie at the Madras ExhibiticHi in 
The place is said to have once been famous for its dyes. 

Bb&vuagar.—Native Estate and town in iCftthiSwirj Bombay. JSfe 
Bhaunacar. 

Bhavsaxi also known as HlK)jpnr). — Village in the Havcli 

iiUwk^t of Poona District, Bombay, situated in iS" 37^ N. and 73* « 

at the first stage on the NSislW raid* about S miles north of Poona city. 
Population 1,^97- 'J'he place is remarkabk for a number of 

Urge nide stones formir^ enclosures to the east^ south, and west of the 
village* aiKi numerous stone sbbs bearing roughly carved figutts of men 
ftghtingt cattle raids, dead men, and heavenly darnsetiL As far as they 
have been e3tamined+ none of these stones, whether found in mounds^ 
lines, or walla, has any waiting. 'Fhe discovery of pieces of bones in 
one of the mounds !«ip|)orts the tliat the circles arrd heaps of 
stones and the solitary standing atones are funeral monuments. With¬ 
out inscription or the discovery of furl her relics it is impossible to fis 
the age of these monuments, even within wide limitai There sacins no 
reason to doubt that they are old, certamly older than the Musalmins, 
and probably older than the SilAharas or the Vada^^s 'I'he 
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.vbsencc of any signs of a mound, in many rtnd the al>ie?ice of 
fclics in several of the mounds, yiij^gest Uiat scmdc of these monumenUp 
are ocnouiphs raised to people whose bodies were buried or burnt 
in some other place. The canned battle-slonrs show that, till Musal- 
mSn tiTnes, Bhavsad continued u favourite place for commentoratirig 
the dead ; and the number of shnnes to isatvai, Khandcba^ Mhasobap 
Chedobap Vtr, and other spirit-S seems to show^ that the village is still 
considered to be haunted by the dead- An inscription on a rough 
Slone attached to a wide burtal-niDund in St>pani near Bassdn proved 
that it was raised about 200 B.e. in honour of a person of ttie Khond 
tribe. Khond is the same as Ghond arid apparently as Kol- It iiiir- 
vives Jki Kod, a surminie among Kunbls in lliSna and elsewhere^ and 
-Marilchls^ So fiir as is know n, the name docs not occur in the Nonhem 
Deccan. The mention of Khonds on the Sopara slone^ and the rever¬ 
ence for the dead which is so niiurked a characteiislic of tile Bengal 
Kols and the Godivari KoiLs,^ suggest that these fudie monuments 
belong to the Kol or Kokrian under layer or base of the Decoin 
jxipulatiorL Stone nionumcots like those at Bhavrari have not yet 
been made the subject of special search. They arc found scdttcied 
over wuist of the Dccroii. 

Bbawalpun- Native State and town in the Punjab* Bmia- 
walpur State* 

Bhawanl.—TlrAf// and town in District, Punjab. See 

BlilW'APfi, 

Bbawinigarh (ur DhodAn).—North-western of the Karm- 

garti ff/sJwd/, Patiala Stale, Punjab, lying between 4S' and 30“ 
34' N. and 75* S 7 ' yfi"" ift' K,, with an area of 499 square miles. 
The tfopulation in 1901 was 140,309, compared with 140,607 in 1S91. 
It contains one town, Sam AS A {population, lA^^gX 21^ village^. 
The head-quarters arc at the village of Bhaw^igRrh or Dhodaru The 
land revenue and cesses amounied in 1903-4 to 3 lukhs. 

Bh&yavadar*—I'own in the State of Gondah Kithiawlr, Bombay, 
situated in 21^ 51^ N. and 70^ 17' E., about 1$ north-west of 

Dhordjip a station on the Bhaviia^jar-CondaJ JuiLigurh-Porbaxidar 
Railway* Population (19 ^Ok 5 r 9 ^®- At the collapse of the Mughal 
empire it fell into the hands of the Desais, who about 1753 sold it 
to the Jldeja H^oji of GondaL 

Bheels.—'rribe in Western India* See BhIls. 

Biielsa.—and town in Gwalior Sute, Central India, See 
Bkilsa. 

Bhelsarh--^Town in the Dislrict of Ballii^ United ProiiiKes. See 
Bhai^sand* 

Bhera Tabsil.—of Shahpur District, Punjab, bciwceo 
31"* ss' and 32*" 37' N. and 72* 43' 7 f ^3' ^ 
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t .70 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the Jhelum river. 
«^ich divides it fioni Jhelum District, and on the solith^»5^ by the 
f^henSb The country hetweeu the riverain lowlands on either side 
lies at a higher level, but the rich soil of the Jhclunt valley ^ in 
marlced contrast to the light sandy loam of the Cbenib. The wil of 
the inlervcning Bitt tract is a good strong loam. The population in 
iMi was 104,469, compared with tgj.sSs in 1891, The AtArf/ con¬ 
tains the towns of Bntka {popukition, iR,6So), the head-quarters, and 
Miisi (7,=«); and >94 The land revenue and cesses 

amounted in i903-'4 tt* 4'7 lahbs- 

Bheca Town.'—Head-quarters of the /uArl/ of the fame name m 
ShAhpur District, Punjab, situated in 31“ sS' K. and jj' 56' K,, on 
the left bank of the /hdum, at the terminus of the Bheta bnitich of 
the Noith-Westcm Railway. Copulation {1901), iS|68o. The orip^ 
city which lav on the right l>ank, was identified by Sir Alexander 
[iunningham with the capital of Sophytes, contemporary of Alexander 
the Great; but recent authorities have shared the doubts he aflerwaids 
entertained as to the correctness of this theory. Bhcra was sacked by 
Mahmild of Ghaini, and two centuries later by the armies of Chingia 
Khln. The history of the old town closes in 1519, when it was held 
to lansom by Bahar. Its importance is shown by the fact that the 
ransom was fixed at a lakhs, and tradition avers that shortly afterwards 
it was destroyed by the hill tribes. The new town was founded in or 
about r54o round the line mosque and tomb of a Muhamnnadan saint. 
The mosr|ue has lately been restored. Uhcra was the centre of a ma/idi 
under Akiiar, and was plundered and laid waste by Ahmad Shah s 
general, Nfir-ud-dln, in 1757. It was repopulated by the Stlth chief¬ 
tains of iheBhiingf confedcracyt an'I bas greatly improved under British 
rule. It is the largest and most prosperous oommeieial tom in this 
part of the province, having a direct export Itade to Kabul, the 
]>crajat, and Sukkur, and importing European goods from Karachi and 
Amritsar. Omaiueolal knives and daggers arc made in the town, and 
its jadowork and wood-carving arc widely known- U has alw a long- 
established felt itidustry. The municipality was created in 1867- The 
income during the ten years ending 1903-5 averaged Ks- a 1,400, and 
the expenditure Rs, a»,90o- In 1905-4 the iticomu wu-S Rs. 38,500, 
chiefly from octroi; and the ejtpenditure was Rs. 36,100, The town 
po5,.<^sfts an .VngloveniacuUr high school, managed by the Educational 
deportment, and an unaided Anglo-Sanskrit high school, besides a 
riovernment dispensary, A vernacular newspaper, the Betf-i-Nind, is 
published in the town. 

Bherfigbat.—Siteof the Marpi-e Rocks on the Narbada in Jubbul- 
pore District, Central Provinces. 

Bluklii.—Southern ftr> 4 /f/of the AnShadgarh 1 ‘atLila SUle, 
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Punjab^ lying between ag“ 45' and 30® 14' N. and 75* 15 and 
E., wiili an o^ea of 6is square miles. The |)opiilatic)ii in 1901 
was laSiS^Si com|KiTtd with [19,354 189). ihe ftrAfl/contains 171 

villages, of which Bhlltlii Is the ll(ad^llUlIte^^t The land revenue and 
cesses amou nted in 1903-4 ^‘7 laths. 

Bhil Tribes, The.—The name Bliilla seems to occur for the first 
lime about a.o. 60a. It is supposed to be derived fioiw the Utavidian 
wonl for a how, which is the characterislic weapon of the tribe known 
as Him. The Bhlls ficeiii to be the ‘Pygmies* of Ctesias {400 n.e.), 
and the I^uii»dai and PhyUidit of indcmy (a,ij. i 50); hut the name by 
which they ate at present known cannot Iw traced f.ir liuck in &uislirii 
literature. The Pulinda tribe is nieniionctl in the Aiiarci'a Brahmans 
nod in the edicts of Asofca, but its identification with the Bhtls rests on 
much later authoriiies. 'lire Bhlls are often mentioned as foea or alljes 
in the history of AnhiivSda, and they preceded the Miisalm-lns, both at 
Ahmadabad and (::hL'lmp4rer. To this day it is necessary to the recoe- 
iiition of certain Rijput chiefs Ural they should be marked on the brow 
with a Bhil's blood. In unsettled times the Bhils were bold and crafty 
robbers, and the Maiith.ls treated them with great harshness. The 
first step to their reclamation was the formation of ilie Bhil Agencies in 
live KhJlndesh District of the Bombay Presidency in 1815. 

'Phe home of the Bhils is the hilly comilry between Abu and Aslr- 
garb, from which they have spread westward and sovthward into the 
plains of Gujarii and the Northern Deeam, anti lately, under pressure 
of famine, even to Sind. The Bhila have been settled in this part of 
India from time immemoTial. They ore found in coiwlderable numbers 
only in the Bombay I'residency, Kijputana, and Central India. At 
the Census of 1901 the Bhils numbered 1.198,843. distributed as 
t — 

kijpblinEi ^ . + - - - 

JOiewlkrttf *.* + -+ 

Some of the Bhlt clans have advanced a claim to be considered tut 
Rajputs, but it is only within the last eighty years that the settlement 
and opening up of the country has tended strongly to merge them m 
the general Hindu population. It is mH easy tu describe a tribe that 
includes cvuiy stage of dvllidition, from the wild hunter of the hills to 
the orderly and hard-working piasant of the lowlands. A fu^r 
difficulty arises ftoni the fiict that the name BKll is often given to half¬ 
wild tribes, such as Cbodhtis, Dhankas, Dhodias, KAthodis, KonknJ^ 
and Vlrlis, who do md seem to be true Bhils. The typical Bhil is 
small, dark, btoad nCrted, and ugly, but well built and «tivfc The 
men wear a cloth round their long hair, another round their waist, and 
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a third ns a -tap. and carry a bow and arrows or an asc. The women 
dt«s like low-class Hindus, but plait their hair in three tails, and wear 
laree numbers of brass or tin rings on their arms and legs. They lice 
in huts of wattle-and-daub sttrrounded by a hambtio fence, each stand- 
itiK by itself on high ground. Each selllcment has a hereditary head¬ 
man who is under the chief (*«/*) of the district, to whom all 

owe militar)' service. When necessity arises, they ate gathered by a 
peculiar shrill cty fcnown as Scaiierctl over alt th^ 

iiTTv more thati 40 kii/s or cstnganioms cl4in-S each of which has 
a totem tree or animal, 'lire true Bhlk do not trpirear to have any 
endogamous sub-tribes, though such seem to have ansen in Khflndesh 
owing to differences of dialect, the adoirtion of Hindu customs in the 
matter of food, or conversion to Islam. Whether the Blills ever 
ayifif^wetl any language of their own h unknown. AX. present they all 
speak a mined dialect of Gujarfttl and Rljasthtnl, with some borrowing 
from Mariltht, and a slight admisnire of Mum)A words. 

The Bhtls are huntem and woodmen; but most now grow a little rice 
or maire to eke out ibcEr diet of game, roots, and fruits, and keep goats 
and fowls for feasts and sacrifices. In times of difficulty, they will eat 
beef, but not the horse, rat, snake, or monkey. They ore truthful and 
honest, but thriftless, excitable, and given to drink. They pay no 
respect to BrAhmans or to the Hindu gods, except Devi, do they build 
temples. They reverence and swear by the moon (BSrbtj), but chiefly 
worship Vaghdeo the ‘tiger-god’ and ghosts, for which every settle¬ 
ment has its dftmtMn or god-yard with wooden ^ches for thfr ghosts 
to pereh on. Here they olTer goats and cocks with much feasting and 
drinking, and dedicate earthen horses Sind tigers i n fulfilment of a vow^. 
ITiey have mediums called of their own tribe, whose business it 

is to find the spirit or the witch tliAt has caused any calamity. Witches 
are detected by swinging the suspected woman from a tree or by throw¬ 
ing her into a stream. Each group of vilhigcs has a JM’ at bard, who 
supplies music at weddings and funerals, and keeps the genealpgii^ of 
the leading Bhfis. Each village also has a rdtw/, whose chief duty is to 
officiate at a ftmeral feast (AriVu). They celcbiaie the Hotl at the 
spring ec|uiiiox with feasting and drinking, at which every man of the 
village must be present. At this festiv al fire walking k practised in 
fulfilment of vows, and a sort of mock light takes place between men 
and women. ‘J'he Dnsahra or autumn equinox and the DivAli are kept 
with dtuice, song, and foisting. In the month of Shttvan a stone 
repeseniing the small pox goddes-s is worshipped, and the first of the 
young grass is cut, with feasting in the god-yard. The han est (October- 
November) is marked by a feast in honour of BAhAdeo, the ‘lather- 
god,’ who has a special seat at Deogarh Bariyn in the RewA Kintha 
Agency, whirre the Anfoar resort for a month in every twelfth year. 
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OcoLsional sficrifioes. tno^ as iff cr /afar are oficfcd lo stay ari 
eiiidcrvtic. Anoihcr method is to pass on a scapegoat and a toy cart* 
into whkti the disease has been channed^ from viWage to village. The 
women steal and till a bufTaJo from ihene:tt viltage as a charm for mim 
The chief domestic riits tiite place at nmrnago and detth. Marriage 
is commonly between adults may be arranged either by t hemsclvti 
or by the parenU. There is a sort of Gretrm Green at Posina in Maht 
KAntha, Betrothal is sealed with draughts of liquon A bride price h 
usual, but may he paid off Ijy |jersonal sen ice for a tenn of yiar^ 
during wdiich husband and w ife are allowed to live together Sexual 
licence before marriage is connived atp and the marriage tie is loose; 
not only k divorce or second inarriage easy for the hasbnndp but a wife 
may live with any other uvan w'ho k willing to hcep her and lo repay 
to her husljand his marriage expenses. Widow marriiige is common, 
especially w^iih the husband's younger brother. The dead are disposed 
of eltbcr by burning or by buioal. The former method is the com- 
moner, but the latter seems the more primitive, and is always envploywl 
in the case of young children or those who have died of small-pox. 
Cooked food k placed m the bier and left halhway to the burning or 
burial-groiiiTid. In cn.se of burud the head is laid to the south and food 
put in the mouth. 1’he grave of a diief is opened after two months 
and the face of the dead man painted with red lead, after which the 
gra^'c is again ck>scd. A Sitonc carved with a human figure on horse¬ 
back is set up in the gtid-yard to the tnemory of any leading Bhll. 
A death-dinner i^aifa) takes place as soon after the death as the family 
can afford it, the gu^ia sometimes numbering two or three thousand. 
Throughout the feast the rdtst/ sings songs, and offerings are made to 
a small brazen horse is held on a salver by the chief mourner, 

ond is the sthicle for the ghost of ibc dead man- 'I^he BhTls believe 
fumly in omen.^ witchcmfi, and the evil ey e. to which last they trace 
most cases of sickness. 

In Central India there are more than loo exogamous divisions of 
the BhiEii. They may in theory marry' freely outside the exc^mmis 
section, but in practice the M&npuT and Silt^Miri Bhlls rarely inter- 
niarry. Tattooing is c^jmmon, but the sept totem may not be repre- 
sentod. The hereditary' headman is km*vn as fanl When perfotiu- 
ing the death ceremony, he wears a Janr&t n^c of coarse thread. 
This is the only occftStEm on which the sacred thread is worn. The 
Bhils here seME>tri eat beef. 

In lUjputana the Bhils differ little fmm the main body of the tribe 
found within the limius of the Ikimbay Presidency, They iru mcKSt 
numerous in the south and south-west, but axe found every where except 
in the eastern States. In 1501 two-lhirds of them were in the 
two States of Me war and BanswAra. The pmclice of mmltlng the 
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brow of a new Rnjput chieF, alluded to ab<ivc, was formefly followed 
in MewjLr, DungaTpiir. nud BUnswara. but fell into desuetude m the 
fifteenth oentuiy. The reclamatiQiTi of the Rajpulanft BhiLs was con¬ 
temporaneous with the formation of the Khflndesli Bhil Agencies, and 
was followed sixteen years later by the esiablishment of the MewHr Bhll 
Corps, which was one of the few native tegimenis in R^jputilna that 
stood by their British cjflSccra during the Mutiny, Service in the 
Mewar Jihli Corps is now so popular that the supply of recruits largely 
exceeds the demand. The .MewSr Bhils consider iheniselvcs superior 
to the Central Indian Bhils, and will neither eat nor intermarry with 
them. tV’iih the GujSrat Bhils, on the other hand, intcrniairiagc is 
panmilodr 

Th« BhillLis, or mh^ BhSland Rajput tribes, numbered i44n4^3 
i^&ip being found for tbc most port within the iimit-s of Centnd Indlit^ 
in the States of ibe Bhopawr Agency^ The hightT cliusa^e^ of BhiMlas 
differ in no essential points from Hindus of the lower orders, on 
whom, however, they profess to look down. Tliey have neither ihc 
simplicity nor the truihfulness of ihe pure BhlL They are the local 
jiristDc rac)^ of the Viitdhj'ai.s and the so-called Bhi^miii landowners in 
Bhopdw'ir are all of this class, the RJljA of OnklLr MandhAta in the 
Cetstral Frovtiices being regarded as thetr Icfyding rtpreseniaiiTc, In 
Central India the Bhiliiks consist of two maSn groups, the Badi and 
Chhoti, which do not intermany* but art divided into numerous exo- 
gamous septs, 'l^ey eat flesh, cKcept beef, but their usual frjod is 
millet bread and jun^gle produce, wUb or maize boiled in 

buttermilk. Uke the Bhils, they are firm beUevers in omens and 
witchcrafl. Their most sacred oath is by Rew^ the tutelary 

goddess of the Narbada river. 

BhJlavdl (BAi/atiM ),—Village in the Tasgaon MiuAa of SItara 
District, Bombay, situatExl in 59' N. and 74* aS" E,, on the left 
bank of the Kistna, facing the tillage of Akalkhopp 9 miles w^cst of 
Tasgaon. Population 7,651. There a large export trade 

in and the inhabitants are in comfortable circuttislortces. Near 
by is a temple of Bhavoneshw^, which is reputed to work mimetLipus 
eures+ The tillage contains a good primary school. 

BhUc>diaChh&tra6iDghji.—Petty State in Rew'JS, KJLvtha, liombay. 

Bhllodla Motiainghji.—Petty State in ^ Kaktha, Bumbayn 

fihiloJpur,—Town in iheSamr^la I'nArf/of Ludhiana District, Punjab. 
Sff E^.vhlolpuk, 

BhIIsa ZUa^—.A district of Gwalior States Central Indta^ lying 
between Jj* and / K, and 77* $$' and ai" E,, with an area 
of 1,635 ^uare miles. This tract wtis of some importance in early 
days, and it contains considerable remains of archaeolu^cal and 
historral mtcrest, e^fpecially at Gyaiuispua, Uoayapur, 
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UrvAYACiJii, and Baro. In lbt.“ time of Akbar it was one of ihu maM/s 
of the larMr of Raisen in the hSu^^ of Mitwa. The population in 
1901 was 120^ISy, giving a density of 74 persons per !;qimre mile. The 
district contains one town, BkIlsa (population, yj48i). the head-quarters ’ 
and 708 idllagcs. It k divided into Xwu with head-quarters At 
BhslsA and E^sodn, The land revenue is Ks. 5^^2,000, 'The district, 
which lies ofi the (ilateaut is well drained by the Hetwi and its 

numerous iribuLiries. ft is fur the most part covered with fertile black 
soil, producing excellent wheat and tobacco i but on the eastern border 
an arm of the Vindhyas runs from north to suutlst in ^'hich Utc sand^ 
stoneji are well cxiKsed- The forest along this mnyc is * reserved/ The 
mediatized holding of AgTa.-Barkbeni (r-flf Gwalior R^sedencv) is in 
this district. 

Bhilsa Town Head^pMTters of the district of the same 

nAnte in Gwalior State* Central Indior situated in ^3* 31' N. and 77"^ 
49' E.f on the Midland ^tion of the Great Indian Penin5u!a Railway, 
535 miles from Bombay^ Population (1901), 7J4&*' town stands 
Ml the east bank of the IkiwA river, 1,54^ above the level of the 
sea. The eJiisdng buildings are enlirrily Muhammadan in clmracter, 
though numerous remAina of an eariier period hAve bs^n uaed in con¬ 
structing the city wall+ mosquesr boitses, and wells^ The housts arc 
usually built of the local sandstone, and are subsUmtial in appearance ; 
but many are empty. And the whole ntvn has an aif of departed grandeur, 
I'he w'all is pierced by three gates ■ the Riusen Gate on the scHilb* the 
Besh tiste on the west* and the Gandhi Cate on the notth^sUit. 1 he 
only buildings of importiiivctf are the Vijaya Mandir and a modem 
temple erected in t 3 j ^3 by A former rhe V ija)!!! Maadir, though 

still known by this name, is in fact a moiique, which was cr«ted on the 
site of the former temple by Aunuigzeb in 1682. '1 here is still, how' 
ever, enough left of the line platform and general plan of the temple to 
show that it must originally have been a building of considembli: merit. 
On the IjOhAngi rock whi^ overlooks the lowm stand sc^'cral buildings, 
A tomb to l-ohAi^ Fir, and a small mosque with two iruscrtptwns, 
erected respectively by Mahmdd Khiljl I of MllwA* dated 1460V 
ond by Akbar, dated 1583+ 

'I'hfi remains in the neighbou rhfjod ore tnore than ordinarily interesting. 
'JTie earliest consist of a series of sixty Buddhist srir/G^ or nionumcntal 
tumuli, niany of which contained rebc caskets. These building date 
from the third century b.c. to the first century a.o., the most important 
being that at Sasctti, while others have been found at the adjacent 
villages of jkndhvrl* Bhojpun SStdhara, and Sonirl in Bhot^l State, all 
lying within a radius of 11 mites of Bbilsu bergttsson remarks that— 

' We art not Justified in assuming from the greater extent of this 
as now uxisling* that it possessed the same pre-eminence m Buddhist 
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days. It may only be iKat* situated iti a remote and ttiinly peopled 
part of Indui^ they ha^-e m>t been lijcptssed to the dcjirticii^ e cnei^- 
of oppCKSiriy; sects of the Hindu retigion/ 

It h possible, howei'crp that the central position of Bhllsa added to its 
importanoc- It Ites where the old route front Srlvast! to Paitbana 
crossed that from Magadha to So^ira^ and, as other examples show^ 
such places were always favourite sites for the erection of sfri/as. 

North-west of Bhdsa, in the fork formed by the and Besh 

rivers^ ts the site of the otti tnty of Beshnagar, ittcnliried with the 
Ve^rkagara or Chaityagiri of the I^iUi records. The city ap^stars to 
have exhted in the time of As^'ika, tf not earlier, f'oins of the Ujjain 
jy[)ep of the Wesiem Satraps^ the Niigiis of Narwar.and the Guptas have 
found here* Tradition connects the place with RAji Rukmingadap 
whOp neglecting liis own wife for the Apj^ara Vj_Hva, narned the city 
Visvaruigar after her. A festival called the Rukuiltngada Ekadasi is 
held here yearly in Kirtik (October). Fragments of Buddhist railings 
and other remains arc stdl lying on the site^ though many carved 
stones appear to have been taken to Bhflita for building purposes. 
One railing is inscribed in chametenr of the A^oka |>eriod- 

By Hindus the town ls alw'ayx called Bhcls^L, A fragmentary inscnp^ 
tion inserted in the city wall records the erection on the VetravatT 
(Betwi) river of a temple lo the Sun as Bhaillesha, from w^hich title both 
forms of the name are derived. In BrJlhinanical religious obsert^nces 
the place tit called Bhadravaltp and is identihed with the residence of 
Vuvanashvo, who supplied the famous horse sacrificed by Vudhishthim, 
The Jain scriptures use the form Bhadalpur, and regard It as the birth¬ 
place of Sitnl N 3 th, the tenth 'Ffrlhankarp whose birthday is still com¬ 
memorated here by a yearly feasL 

In historical times Bhllsa, or more probably the older city of Beshnagar 
or Vessanagara, was a place of importance as early as the days of A&oka 
(third century a c.)^ when the numemua Buddhii^t itionuments in the 
neighbourhood were erected. If the identificaHon with Vidisha be 
correct, it subset] uently became the capital of Eastern M^lwt, and was 
the hcadH]uarters of the Sunga prince Agnirniira Bhlls^t first appears 
in Mithairnmagian wdtings as Mahnbali^tSn iu Alberilnl's description 
of India, where It is said to lie in Malw^p lo ^larasangs distant from 
Ujiain. In 1^55 Bhifsa was attacked and sacked by Altamsh, and in 
1290 Ala-ud-din captured ihe town. In 1532 it plundered by 
Bahldur Shall of GujirSt. Under Akbar it formed the headquarters 
of one of the w^?/r of the lark^ir^ of Raisen in the Sn^A of I^lAlwA. 
The religious intolerance of Aumugzcb led to the destruction of the 
fine Vijaya Mandir and many other temples in A\ the same time 

ihe town was rciaiincd Abmgtfpur, hut die new name never came into 
general use. In the eighteenth century it was granted by Sawai Jai 
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Singh df Jttipurj ihen governor of to iho Kawnb at Bhopal, but 

passed soon uBcr Into the possession of the Btsliw^ It came into 
Sindhla's hands In i^ 7 $t and has since fonricd part of GwaJior State, 
A combined British po«t and telqtntph office, a State post office, a 
school^ a jarai\ and a dispenjary arc situated in the toH^n, 

[A. Cunningham, Sunvy vol p. 34 ; 

a/ /At? Btfmfiav Atia/r/ vol. x.vxi, p. t ii ; and J. Fergitsson, 

Indian and JLastfrn AnAifa^ur^.] 

fib^wSra. — Hcad-quartr. nj of a zih or district of ilie same nnnie in 
the State of Udaipur, R^jput-j^ar sltuJited in 15“ ai' N, and 74“ 39^ T,., 
about iSo mites norih^east of Udaipur city. HsM a mite to the west 
is the station of BhllwSra on the Rajput^na-Matwa lUiilwayH I'he to» 7 i 
is the second largest in the State, having a i>opiilation (i^ot) of le^ J 4 &, 
of whom nearly 75 pet cent^ are Hindus and ifi per centr Mnsalminsr 
It is noted for the e:£Celknce and durability of its tinned utensils, which 
are lat^jely exported. There was formerly a tnim here, the coins being 
caBcd BhJlSri ; they are still current in jiarts of McwAr and, till quite 
reoenily^ circulaled largely in the Sirohi State. A ginning factqiy and 
cottompress^ belonging to the Darbar^ gives employment to about fioo 
hands daily during the working season. On an ti>^niEe 12,000 to 
13^000 bate {of 400 lb. each) of cotton and wool are pressed I'^rly, 
but in 1904 the number only 3,397, An Anglo-vcmacutar middle 
school mamtained by the Darbir is attended by 92 boyii, while a primary^ 
girls^ school, kept up by the United Free Church Mission, has about 
30 pupils. There are also a combined post and telegraph office and 
a hospital In several places in the district gjimeus and carbuncte 
are found. 

BMma (Sanskrit, 'The Terrible,^ one of the names of PAmitt).— 
A ris-er of Southern India. It rises at the wellknown shrine of BblmS 
Shankar (19" 4' 7/ 3^" K.) in the Western Ghats, and flows 

^iOUthH^ustwardSf with many winding through or along the boundary 
of the Bombay Districts of Poona, Sholflpurj and Bilapur^ for about 
340 tnilte, till it enters the Nizamis Dominions, where after a farther 
cour^ of 176 mite it eventually falls into the Ki^tka, about mite 
north of RaichUf. 'I'he first 40 miles of its course lie in a narrow and 
rugged but farther east the hanks are low and nlluvial, though 

broken here and there by dikes of rock. In the dry season the stream 
is narrow and sluggish. At Ranjangaon the Bhlma receives on the 
right the combined waters of the MulA and Mutha from Poona, and 
about 15 miles farther^ on the left bank, the Ghod river from the 
northern side of the Bhimiljihaiikar hills^ Not ktr from remhhumi it is 
joined on the right bonk hy the Nlm from the Hhor State, and, afict 
passing the holy dty of Pandharpur^ receives on the right bant the Man 
from the MaJildeo hilU^ and on the left the blna, which rises near 
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AhmadnAg^T. Thtre are important iirtgation works on the ^Intha, 
Nlrip and Stria. Ntar Wadi junction (llyderabad Slate) the Bhlma 
k pined on the left by the K 3 gnA river. 

Bhifflashankar^—Fort m the village of lihovargiti in die KJhed 
taiiikti of Foona District, Eornbay, situated in 19* 4' N. and ^ f 32 
at the souTCeof the BhSma river, about niiluf: north-west of Klicd* 
poHsessing a liinious lernpk of MalUdeo. said to Ik one of the twelve 
great of India, Bhrma.sbankar is at the crest of iht Western 

Ghais, 3,448 feet above sta-level. Here, in a dip in the hill-iopt sor- 
mnndtcl by three or four wooded heights is the holy source from 
wliich ilic Jihlma Hows in a tiny stream into n ci.stern. Close to the 
cistern are two temples of Mahsdeo, one old and out of repair and 
the other modern, oonttuenced by the famous Poona minister NiSiia 
Famavis (1764-1800) and finished by hk widow. The old temple is 
a plains solid structure built of dark stone, w-ith a vaulted roof much like 
the Norman crypts often found under English calhedials and abbey's. 
In the hall or fmftdapit is a rough stone bull, while in the shrine a 
metal figure with five heads representa the god Bhlm^sKankar. fluriig 
oil an iron bar supported between two strong stone pillars, to the cast 
of the old temple, is a large hell weighing three to four hundredweight. 
Embossed on the face of the bell is a minute human figure^ perhaps 
the Virgin Msiry^ with a MaUe^te cross above and the figures 17 29 Wow, 
showing the year in which the bell was cast. The bell k worshipped 
by the people, and the cros^i, the human figure* and the date are paintr^ 
with red pigmenth According to traditioTi, the bull was brought from 
Vasind near Kalyiin in ThATiA, probably from some Fuftuguese church 
or convent, about T 739 t w^hen IkrsSeln was taken by the Mai^thik. The 
old temple was originally much larger tlian it now is, as its sire wits 
greatly reduced to make room for the dew temple of Nina Famavls, 
lire latter is also built of dark sttine, and the spire rises in the form of 
a cone surmounted by a pinnacle. All round the outer W‘ull of the 
lower part of the temple runs a row of small figure^ and gods in niches- 
The east fror^t of the temple has much ornamental work. The rain 
dripping from the cement over the door has formed fringes of stalactites 
which harmonize with the fretwork, eflectivcly combining nature and 
art in the decoration of the temple fronU A yearly fair, attended 
by about 25,000 pilgrims frcaiti all parts of the Decv.an and the Konkan^ 
is held on MakhsEvratri in Fcbruarj'-Mairch and kists for two or 
three days. 

Two legends explain the ortgin of the holincf^ of BhTm.’isbankar. 
According to one, while Mabadeo was resting after a successful but 
fatiguing contest with a demon named Tripurasur, Ehlmak, & mythic 
king of Oudh of the Solar line, came to do penance before the god and 
ask forgivene^ for wounding, during a hunt, two sages in the form of 
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JL deer. Si™ pardoned Bblma^ nnd ofiercd to granl him any boon he 
desired. Jlhlmali a-skcd that the sweat which was still fresh on Sica's 
bmw might be changed into a river for the good tjf mankind. Accord¬ 
ing to the other legend, the place first came into repute about the middle 
of the fourteenth century after Christ l.\Ticn cutting timber in the 
Bhlmiishimlcar valley one Hhaii Rao found blood gushing out of one of 
the trees. Bhaii Rao brought his cow to the tree and dropfwd her milk 
on the stump and the wound healed in one night. A ifahl- 

dco came out of the tree and Bhati Rao built a shrine on the s|>t)L 

Bhlmavaram Taluk.—Inland faftiA of Kistna District Madias, 
lying between 16* 15' and i6‘’ 47' and «i" 43' E. in the 

delta of the Godavari. Area, 315 square miles; populalton (1901), 
144.615, compared with 111.9^4 1891. It contains 134 villages, of 

which Bhlmavanim. is the head-quarters. The demand on account of 
land revenue and cessts in 1903-4 amounted to Ra. 7,69,000. At 
Undi, in the centre of the coarse woollen blankets arc woven. 

Rics; is jilmiisl the only cropn ■ ■ ' u 

Bbim&ar,—Torfent in Gujrai Dislritlt Punjab- RisJTig m the 
Outer Himilayan range, It drum a cotisidemljk valley irithin the 
mountain region, passes round the I’abbi hills, mns due south for 
35 miles, and fertiliies a low fringe of land upon its hanloi. hour miles 
north-west of Cujrat town it loses itself in the suriace of the counliy, 
mdstening and enriching the surrounding plain; it collects a^in nmr 
the village of Hari.vlw3llm and runs north-west until it reaches the Jalilia 
TUillah, a brnneh of the Chenib. The Bhimbar is an unm.rnaseable 
stream during the mins, but completely dry in ibc wintn months, 
leaving its bed a broad wiuttB of sand. It is ftifdablc at all points, 
eacept for some hours after heavy rains in the hills. 

Bhimkuod.—A large earthen basin fonned hy a watcriall erf the 
Khan river about 70 feet high in the of Doh^, l*a^ MaWs 

District, Bombay, situated in ra" 45' f 

south of Dohad. Here, four daja before the Hcrft fesn™! (March), 
come thousands of Bhlls, some of them from considerable distant^ 
Those who have during the >i!ar lost friends, relations, or parents, bnng 
thdrashes with them and throw them into the pool. Then they iwh, 
and, going to Brilhmans, who me always present in great numb^ have 
a red spot marked on the brow, and in teium give some small pi^nt 
in money or grain, liven drinking bqpns, and, if money lasts so long, 
is kept up for about a fortnigbL 

Bhlmora.—Petty State in KaTHiawAR, Bombay. 

Bhimseoa.—River in Sylhet District, Assam. Stf Sywt*. 

Bhlnilhadl.—J o/stAj of Poona District, Bombay, indu^ j 

subdivision (/c/A«) of Dhood. lying between 18* »' and iS" 40 N. and 
74' 9^ and 74® 51' E.. with «i area of 1,036 square mtics. It conUmi 
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one town, Babahati tixipulation, 9,407)1 t**e hcid-qiiarltrs; and 12S 
vilUges. including Pandahk (5,354)- popubiion in 1901 was 

123,56s, compaitd wiih 140.281 in 1891- The density. 119 persons 
per square mile, is much below the District average. The demand for 
land revenue in 1903—4 was 3-5 laths and for cesses Rs, lyiSOO- the 
only hill of note is that occupied by the ancient temple of Bhuleshwar. 
The fljtt hill tops have usually a surface of shallow black soil strewn 
with Stones. kL-iny villagics near the Bhima and N'lm rivers possess 
deep rich black soil. The Muthi canals water a considerable area of 
the ialukd. The climate is dry and airy. The annual rainfall varies 
from 19 inches at JJhond to *3 in BiMinali. 

Bhind Zlla,—North-eastem district of the Gwalior Slater Central 
India, lying between 23” 33' and 36“ 48' N. and j 5 “ 33'and 79*8' L., 
with an att!d. of 1^554 ^tiiure miLcs, It is bounded on ib^ north and 
north-^asi by Chanibal riverj which separates it from the British 
i^i^tricu of Agrti and Eliwah ; gn the cast by the Pahu) river, which 
separates il from Jillaun and Jhtnsi Districts; pn the south by the 
LHatii Stale and Jhjp-si DiJitrict; and on the west by the Gw^alior Gird 
dii^trfcL Thu popukiion in 1901 waii giving a depsiiy of 

25 4 pci^ns per square niilOi The dksiri&t contains two townSp Bhis^d 
( population^ S,o3a)p the head-quarters, and BHANi 5 t;R (5,131) ; and 3 19 
villages, [t is divided into four pAr^anas^ with hcad-quarlcrs at Bhind, 
Maligaw^, L;ih^f aivd Ilhinden The knd revenue is Ks. 11,65,000. 
The soil is fcirdle, and the district is well drained by ihe Chatubal and 
Sind rivers and the tritiutary streams of the Kunwarl and ("abuj. 

Bhind Town*—Htaud-quarters of the district of ihu same nante in 
Gwalior Stale, Centriil India, situated in h' N. and 78* 48^ 
at the tefmimi.s of the Gn^lipr-Bhind branch of the State Railway. 
Population (i93t)t Bhind is locally known as Bhind Bbadiwar, 

having been uriginaJiy the chief S4^t of the Bhadatiria Rajputs, a branch 
of the Chauhin clan, who claim to have held it for twenty-lwcf genera^ 
lions. In the eighteenth century it fell toSmdhia. The town contains 
several buildings of interest and a lake* the Gauri Ttl, surrounded by 
hnc^AirXf, on the bank of which stands the tenapk of ^'yankateshwar 
.Mahtdeo. A dispensary, a jail* a school, an inspection bungalow, a 
State pojit office* and the usual olbces are also situated hEJte. There 
are two ginning factories and a cotton-press in the town. The export 
of cotton and the manniacture of brass-ware form the slapk industries^ 
l.0C4d affairs are managed by a tnunicipaliiy conadtuted io 1903* the 
income bdng about Rs. Boo. 

Bhiodar.—Chief town of an estate of the same name in the State 
of Udaipuft Kijputdna, situaEcd Ln 34'' 30^ N, and 74'^ about 

52 miles cast-by-south-cast of Udaipur city. The town, which is 
walled and ^ummnded by a ditch, contains (t^Oi) inliabitanU) 
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of whum ovt:f 6? |icr ceni. art Hindui about 19 per cent. Jains, 
The esutc indudes the loirn mid lot vilIafits^ and Ji held by one of 
the first-class nobliBs of Mewar, who is styled MaharSj, and is the hciad 
of the Shaktiw'at famiEy cf the SeiK^dia chm of Rajputs.^ I'bc income 
of Bhtndar is R^j. 4 SsD00h and ^ tribute of about Rs. Ji^oo is paid 
to tbe Darbir. 

Bhingi.^—Town In the District and of Bahrakbi United 

FrovinceSj situated 10 37* 42^ N. and 3 r® 56' E,, neai the Rapti 
lation Sp9?j. It 13 said to hive been founded in the sixteenth 

centuQ\ but w^as an unimporLinL siHai^ und] acquired by Hhiw^nf 
Singh Risen, a brother of the Raji of Gondii^ about ijaor An old 
fort is the anccslnil home of the fa/uJtdar, who ow ns a large estate 
in the neighbourhood; but the present the Rflja of Bhinj^p 

lives In retirement at Benina The town contains a dispensary and 
a bnineh of the Amencan Methodist Mission. It was administered as 
a muntdpality from i 36 j to w heri its coiiatitution was changed 

to that of a ^notified area/ During die ten years ending 1901 the 
inrCDme and expenditure averaged Rs, j,^ood, ]n 1903-4 the incume 
was Rs. including a grant of Ka. ^*500 from Provincial revenues ; 

and the ej[|jcndUure was Rs. 5,000. 'I'he principal trade is in groin^ 
which is sent by road to Bahraiclu An iiK:reasing amount of timber 
is cx|witcd» chierty dowm the Raplt. I'here are two schools with 
200 pupils, 

BMng;^.—Town in the Disuict and of Ahmadi^agai^ Ikunbay^ 
situated In 19® 6^ K. mid 74* 45^ E., adjoining the caniomncnt of 
Ahmadnagr^r. Pitpulation (1901 3^722^ including a hamlet of 697, 
Bhingar has a considerable weaving industry, a laige proportion of the 
inhabilanLs being skiUtsi weavers. 'Phe niunid]KilLlyT oundixl in i&57t 
had an avemge revenue during the decade ending 1901 of Ks. 5,500^ 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 3 p 5 oo, including a loan of Rs. j.goo 
from Governmefit. 

BMamal,—Town in the Joswantpum district of the State of 
Jodhpur, R^jputflna, iiltiiated in if N, and 76^^ 16^ E.| about 
105 miles south-w'csi of Jodhpur city. Population (i 9 ® 0 t 4 p 545 ’ 
1’he towTi contains a post office and a vernacular ^ook and the 
principal manufactures are utensils of bcIl-ineUiL The place was tkic 
old capital of the Gdjars between the sixth and ninth centuries^ but 
very few traces now remain. A doisen old tanks and wells, the stone 
image of a king seated on a sinAdfitfl (iton-aupporlcd throne)^ and a 
number of tcmple% are of some antiquarian interest. Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tions have been found, referring luostly to the time of the Faramira 
and ChauhJii nilcm. About 14 miles to the south-cast is the SUuda 
hill, presided over by the goddess Cb^niunda in a rock-cut cave-like 
temple, having a large domt-ti aiid cnarbSe-paved ltdl| built in 1 563 ^ and 
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conUining several inscrifrtions, the oldest of which fof the same date 
as the tcmjjle) is imporunl as emimcralLng nineteen generatitjns :iiid 
the principal events of the Sonigata (Chauhin) rale- 

Blur District (/ffe),—District in the AurangilUd Division, Hyder¬ 
abad State, lying between iS* 2^* and itf ay' N. and m” S 4 ^ 

76® 57' E-, with a total area of 4,460 square miles, [t is bounded, 
on the west and north by the Bombay Wstricl of Ahmadnagar 
and AuiBiigaljad; on the north-east by rarbhani; on the east by 
Kandci and Bidar ; and on the south by Osmaiiabad. The aieft of the 
khalia and saifi-hhSi ('crown’) lands Ls 3,926 square milea. the rest 
being jagir. The District is divided into two portions: the iWlaghat 
or highlands forming the south and east, and the Piyiiighftt or 
lowlands. The iStvkt of Kaij, Amba, Uhlr, and Pitoda tic partly on 
the Balaghat, while the remaining rtluks nie all situated on the low¬ 
lands. A low spur of the Wusiem Ghats traverses the district ffom 
Ahirmditafiiir to Afiiba. 

The lafg&l river is the God^lvari, which forms the northern houndfliryt 
separating Bhir fftinn AnrangabiiK Other streams 
FhFsic«J which cross the l>istrict are the MfLn)ra* the Slnd^ 
phana and its inbntary the Bendsilmt and the 
Vijarta. The first two in the and are tributaries nf 

the God 5 .vari, 

The District Is situated within the Deccan trap area. In the valleys 
of the God&^^ri and s^mse of its trihutaiies the trap is overlaid by 
gravels and clay beds of upper pliocene of pleislocene ^et containing 
fossil bones of cKtinct mammalia. 

Owing to the small client of jungles large g^tme is rare, though tisera 
arc occasionally met with in some of the wotxled hills. AntelopCp 
hyenas, mid bog, wolvi^ bears, and leopards arc common. 

I'he climate is generally healthy and tem|jcmtc. P^iioda, on the 
Bv’liltghlL, is the highest [art and is cool even in the hot season. 
The climate of Bhir, and Cevral, on the lowlands, is warm 

and humid. 

The annua! nunfall averages jo Inches. The amount received in 
1899 (15 inches) and 1900 (io inches) was exceedingly deficient and 
r^ult^ in the gnat famine of 1900. 

According to tradition. Bhlr was called Dmrgivati during the time of 
the P^ndavas and KyrU.^ and its name subsequently changed 
to Balnis but Champavati, Vilcramadilya^s sister^ 
Bistarv. after capturing ib called it Champivatinflg^. Nothing 
defirLTle b known of its history^ but it must have been included succes¬ 
sively in tbe kingdoms of the Andhras, the Chillulcyas, the R^tra- 
kUtaSp and the Yftda^'as of Dcogiri^ from whom it passed to the 
Muhamuiadnn kings of Delhi About ijab Muhammad bin Tughlak 
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changed llw name of Cbamjiai'uttnagar to Bhir, After ihe death of 
^[uhiLmmad bin Tughlalc^ the (own fell successively to the Bahinaiii^ 
the Nijam ShAhi, and ihc Adil Shithi kingdoms. The Mughals 
eventimlly captured Bbfr in 1635, and anne:ted the country to Delhi, 
but It was again separated on the foundation of the Hyderabad State 
early in the eightecnlK oentury. 

The chief places of arthatologtoi] mteresE am the forts and buildings 
at Hhlr. At flhSrhr there is a fort built by the Ahmadnagor kings, 
and a mosque built m the Hindu style of nrchirecture by one of 
^fuhammad bin Tughlak's genemis. Amba contains a temple 
dedicated to Jogai. The temple of Haijn^th at Parlt is it celebrated 
place of Hindu pilgnmage. 

The number of towns and \ilkges, includingis 1,004, The 
population at each Census 55^^345^ Ci%r) ^41,722, and 

(1901) 493^a5£K, the decrease during the last decade 
being due to the famine of 1900, The towns ore 
Bhir^ Amka^ Papi+i, and Maiauoaott, More than 90 per cent- of 
the populatron are Hindus^ and 5 7 pet cent, speak MarfihL The 
following table shows the chief statistics of population in i^or 
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In 1905 the Kftij was amalgamated with A mho, the latier name 
being retained 

The iiniifit numerous caste 14 the Mar^ibE Kunbb ruimbcting 
196,000, or more than 39 per cent, of the total populatkm. Other 
important agricultuml castes are the BanjStras (36^400) and Kolls 
(a^6oo). NeJEt in point of numbers are the Mahfirs or village menials 
(4] p3ooX the Dhangars or shepherd^ (36,000), the MSngs and Chamlrs 
or Icaiher-workcns (95,400), the Brahmans (21,600), arid the MoJis or 
gardeners ([3,700). Of the tmdmg costti;^ VanJs number 6,960 and 
MirwaHs 6,1004 The population supported by agriculture is 165,900+ 
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OF 54 per cenL of the total- Christsaos numbered 91 in of whom 
75 were naLivcs, 

The entire District is situated in the trap rcgioOp imd its soils are 
mostly the fertile rcj^ifr or hlaclt cotton soilp especially in tile faltth of 
BhfTp Gcvrai, MJzaigaon, and Kalj j while in the 
Agnculture. i-emaining /nA'if maiaS^ and soils mu inter¬ 

spersed with trgtin The or cold-season crops, such as cotton, 
white gmm, gingelty, and wheat, are grown on rej^ar, while the 

AAffii/ or lainy seaiion crops+ such as MjrAi and cotton, arc sown on 
the mas^K and yellow' /mzwr, ^Jra^ pulses, and oilseeds on the AAnraA 
or ^^a/Aa lands. Cotton and lins&ud ate produced ver>' largely in the 
District, 

The tenure of lands is mainly tyaizifSri. In 1901 the AA^/sa area 
and 'crown' lands occupied 3,95^1 square miles^ of which 1,430 
were cultivated, 614 were cultivable waste and fallows, and SSa 
were not availablu for culti^^ation. By 1903 the cultivated area had 
risen to 3,044 square miks. The staple food-crops are and 

grown on 23 and 14 per cent of the net area cropped. V\Tieal 
and rice me next in importance, the area under these being 53 and 
98 sqiiafe milei Cotton, which is growTi in all the occupied 

as much as 318 square miles, and oilseeds i iS square miles, 

Since the last settlement, in 1&33, all the available land has been 
la^en up, and no extension of the holdings is possible, while the last 
famine caused a great decrease In the cultivated area, owing to the 
moTtalhy among the agricultural classes. The ryots have shown no 
inclination to introduce now varieties of seed at improved agricultural 
Implcmcntii- 

Mo particular breed of cattle is chmacteristic of the District; but the 
bullocks are strong animals, suitable for ploughing the htsivy rr^r. 
Sheep and goats are of the ordinary- kind- Ponies of very fair breed 
ore obtainable for from Rs. 50 to Rs, 75; horses and ponies from Arab 
sires arc of a better class, and fetch from Ks, loo to Rs. 400 per head. 
At all the fahA hcad-qiiaiters stallions are maintained for the purpose 
of improving the local breed of horses, and the r^^ots have not been 
slow to a^^il themselves of the advantages thus hold out. 

'the irrigated area covers only 36 square mileSt supplied by 8,537 
wells in good repaiir. Rivers arc utilued to a very small extent, as 
their beds arc loo low to allow of water being largely used for irrigatton. 
Three miles west of Bhlr is a large well, called the A'AssitMa a 

wonderful work of engineering, which was oonaiructcd about *582 by 
ihtjaprdJr of Bhtr, It irrigates 529 acres by means of channek 
No minerals of any econoinic value ajc found in the District. 
Gmnitc, basalt, and n^ular liniestone occur c^'orywhere and are used 
for building. 
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Hand industries are of little Impoitance. CMJ^a/s^ or leathern 
waier-bottles, and sword-stlcNs of superior quality are n^de. Coarse 
cloth and iJffif of both cotton and silk, are rnonufitc- 
tur^; but, OM'ng to the cheapness of itnpurted MmmMJwtioi.. 
articles, the manulacture is declining. Ordinary 
black blankets sire made by the Dhangai^ and sold for Rs, a or Hsi 3 
eacli. There are two ginning mills iinc at I^irli in the Amlia 
and the other at Vaimni in MJy^ltgaon. In the formet cmployrd 
50 hands, but work in tlio latter wiis stopjied owing to tlte JhnstiH; 
of 1900- 

The jirlncipat e?fpori5 sire /ffwar, wheat, other cereab and pulses, 
cotton, linseed, sheep, bones, and jaggery. The chief imports are salt, 
opium, sugar, silver and gold, copper^ brojL^ itfiti, kenosene oil, silk, 
cotton^ arwi v.™llcn cloth. 

[lie most important centres of trade ore BiiiR, M^alcaon, Parl^ 
and G>:VRAip where a large business is dtinu in cotton and food-grains 
ArtJclcs imported from Jslm and llSrsi are distributed from these 
centres to di±stant pans of the District, where they are sold at weekly 
market^. 

1 'here are no railways in the District- The total length of roads Ls 
aSo miles. The principal roads arct Bhlr to Barsi^ 34 miles; Amba to 
Parlt, 1 s miles } and the Ahmadnagar-Jamkhed road, 27 miles. Only the 
hit is metalled^ Besides these, there 4ye fair-weather roads from Bhlr 
to ^t^ra {aS), to Ashti {i^)f to M^gaon (^o), to Gestai (^?),and the 
Amba rood (47 n tilesj, all of which were made during the famine of 1900. 

In 1899 the minfall was less than lialf the average (15 inches), and 
the District was one of the mmi seriously olectcd in the famine area. 
Both the J^Aarif and rafit crops failed, and at one 
time about ono-sev'enlh of the total population w'as on FamiDe. 

Telief. At this time cholera made Its appearance, and the Census of 
igot showed a decrease in the population of 150,464 persom. The 
culuvaiots Icsist 3a per cent of their cattlep and the total crist of the 
famine to the Slate exceeded 12 lakhs. 

1 'he IMstrict is divided into three subdivisions: one comprising 
the /a/uJki of Amba and MiKolgacm, under a Second 'PAlukd^; and 
another comprising the/rt/ffix of Cjc^tai, Pitoda, and 
Ashti, under a Third 'Filukdar; while the of ^ 

Bhlr is under the direct control of the First Talukdar, who also 
exercises general supervision over the work of his subordinates 
Each ia ujvder a fuAjl/dar. 

TTie A^cow-f /^rmfli or Civil Judge is also a joint magistmie^ and 
exercises powers os such in the absence of the First Tllukdlr from 
bead'quarters. There are three subordinutc dvil courts, each under a 
Mun^if. The First I'illukdir b the chief mogislrale, while the Second 
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and rhird T^lukdSt? and the qxercUe sKond and third rla^s 

mamsierial poirers- There is very liitk seHous crimb in the DEstnet. 

It appears that in early times revenue was asi>eBsed by holdings- 
This aysteiti continued to the time of Matik Ambar, who measured the 
land and fi:^cd the state dues at one-third the produce, which was 
subsequently commuted to cash payments. He dealt directly with the 
ry^ots and gave them a proprietary right in the land they tilled. In 
iS66 Districts were formed and the rcvcniie was revised* Tn 1883 
Bhlr DEstHet was fomudly settled. ITie survey then carried out showed 
an excess of 178.S15 acres, or 11 percent, over ihc area returned 
in the accounts, while the revenue was enhanfcd by i*S l^hs, or 

per cenli The average: assessment on 'dry* land is 1-8 (niaxi- 
mum Ks. 1-14, minimum li* 1), and on ‘ wet‘ land Rs. 5 {maximum 
Rs- 6 , minimum Rs. 4)^ 

ITie land revenue and the total revenue for a. scries of years arc showm 
belowp in thousands of nj^jces:— 
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111 1S8B the one anna ccis was first levied to meet local requirements, 
hve^twelfths being set apart for municipal and loisil works. TdM 
boards were formed at each * headH:iuaiters, with the fa/islldar^ as 
chairmen, except at Bhlr, where a District l)oard wtis established under 
the presidency of the First Talukdir, which supervises the working of 
the boards and alito of the munictpality of Bhlr. 

The First TalukdSr is the head of the police, with the Superin¬ 
tendent (.l/aA/sjjw/w) as his csccutive deputy. Urider him arc 8 inspec¬ 
tors, 69 subordinate officers, 510 coo-stables, and 2$ mourned police, 
distributed in 20 police stations and 15 outposia. There is a jail 
at Bhlr town with accommodation for aoo prisonerssp but convicts with 
sentences exceeding six months are sent to the Central jail at 
AurangabAd, A lock-up b maintained at each office* 

In 1901 the proportion of per^ns able to read and wnte w’as 
3 per cent* (5^9 males and 0-05 females)* n'he number of pupils under 
instruction in 1891^ 1901, and 1903 was 436, 2,ooq, 3 , 347 t 

3,383 respectively. In 1903 there wore j middle and 54 primary 
schools, with 44 girls under instruction. The first htate school was 
opened in 186&, and Local fund schools date from 1S88. The total 
expenditure on education in J901 was Rs. 13,5^0, of which Rs. ic,6oo 
was contributed by the State and the remainder by local boards. 
The fttcdpts from fees amounted to Rik 2,aii* 

The District contains one hospital and two dispensaries^ with accom^ 
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modntion fm i [ The KAiil number of C^cs irealed in 

WHS ] 7p663,p ot whom 90 were [ii^paLjcnt^^ und 5 12 opcTuLEons were 
performed. I'he expenditure emiDunted to Rs. ti^ooop uf which 
tj2^2 WiLs paid from fund^ and the remainder by the State. 

Thu Total number of per-Semfs sticoc^sfully vaccinated tn i^oi was ^^oSj, 
of 4^3 per i^oao of ^Kipukitioru 

BhTr THuk.—Central /tl/ifk of Hhtr DisilHcu Hyderlbid StatCi vdlh 
an area of 870 square miles, lire pupilUttion in 1901, including 
was SSpifjOp compared with 121^262 in 1891, ihc dccruaiie being due to 
lilt faniines of 1897 and 1899 i qck}. The /aink cinliains orie Eown+ 
BhIr (jjo|jltbtioti| j 71671 )p the head-quarters of the District and ; 
and 173 villages, of which 17 m^Japr. The land revenue in 1901 was 
3^4 lakhs. The fa/^k is situated partly on the plateau and partly on 
the pLa^Il^ and is composed of black cotton soil. 

Bhlr Town. Head-quartei^ of BhJr Distrkh Hyderilbild State, 
situated in iSt'^ sg' N. and 75° 46' E,^ on the Ikndsnoi ri>‘en Fopula- 
lion (1901 }| 17,671, of whom 12^307 were Ifindusi 4^993 Alusalmins, 
4ind 6S Chj^tiaji^^ Prior to the Muhammadan invasion it belonged to 
the ChaJukyas and subsequently to the ^ adaiiTis of Deogiri i but It was 
td^itn by Muliammad bin Tughlakp and became the head-quarters of 
one of hh Deccan provinces. Muhammacl bin TugllEak's looih is 
buried in a tomb near the town. Early in Shah Jahiin's reign several 
battles W'ere fought near this place between the imperial troops and 
thoKc of Rtjipur and Ahmadnagar. EhTr is noted for several kinds of 
leathern work, especially water-bottles called and also for 

sword-sticks. 

Btutargarh.—Ruins of an ancient city in the head-quarterti stilxbvi¬ 
sion of Jalpaiguxl District, I'kstcTtl Ikngal and Assamp situated in 
36® 37" N, and 88*37^ E. The city is supfioscd to have been foundtd 
by one Frithu R^ja, whoiie date is imknrown, but wivo probably prC' 
ceded the Pal dynasty of the ninth century. 11 apparently oomprsed 
four separate enclosures^ the innermost being the jkiIacc* It was 
4j miles in lei^th by 2 or 3^ in breadch. It is surruunded by severa! 
moats, there being on one side no less than six i and it contaiits a large 
lank, known as the Frithwhsul with the remains of ten iruisonr)' 

Frithu RijA Lft said to have eventually drowned himself in this 
rank, in order to avoid iJoUtition fn>m the touch of the Kichaks^ wIkj 
had in^-nded his country^ from the nfjcth. The Talma river on the wesi 
was utilued to fill one of the moats. Hliese mins arc described by 
Buchanan Hamilton in Mdr/iit'i /irffi'j, vul. iii, pp, 4 | 5 - 4 ^- 

Bhitri.—Village in the Saldpur fdAiiI of Dhl^pur Distrietp United 
Provinces, iiitiiatcd In 25" 34' N. and 83^ 1 Y 3 miles lyorth-east of 
Saidpurdlhitii station wi the Bengal and NotthAVestem Railw^jy. The 
pLree is inqiortiiit fur Uifi archaeological rriuoins that have been found 
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A red s^nd-stonc pill^r^ consiatbg of a single hhvik 284 feet in hcighiL, 
jitjuids nc^r a large cnound and. bears fiJi iindaled niscnptioii uf Skarsda 
Gupta of MagadliL A still more important inscription was found on 
a seal at the same place* which gives the gcneaJo^ of nine generations 
of Gtipta kings, A modem mo^ue has been largely built from 
fragments of ancient sculptures found in ihe neighbourhood A fine 
bridge over the Gingf bujlt by one of the kings of jaunpur in ihe 
fifteenth ccntur>v Bhitrf con Jains an aided pri maiy school w iih 79 pu| Jiis, 

[J. F. Fleets Gafhi p. 53^ AtiafU SxstfO^ of 

1S89, pp, &4, 

BLittatmL—A tribe inhabiting the borders of Deia Ismail KhSn 
and Baimu Districts, NorthAVest Frontier Provinccp dwelling partly in 
independent terriiory and partly in British India, The Rhiitanni 
countr}^ lies between the DerajSt and MahSitid lerriioiy. J he area 
occupied by independent Hhittannis is about 15 miles, wide and 
25 miles long, extending from Splngliar and Jandola on the west lo tbe 
foot of ihe hills al the Bain pass on the east* and from the Gabarghar 
on the north to Gtmi Sar on the southi Ihtee-fonrtha of tbe tribcj 
which numbers between 5,000 and 6^000 hghling men, are at present 
revenue-paying British subjicets- 

Tbe independent Ehtiiannis are [jolitically controlled by the Deputy- 
Commissiortcr of Dera Ismail Kh^lru They are the hereditary' enemies 
of the MabsUds, although they have more than once forgone their 
time-honoured feud, and dlhet combined with, or aided and abetted, 
iheir more rapacious neighbours in attacks and raids in Briiisb lerriioTy. 
Now, however^ they have practically become identified as a Irtbe 
vnlh British interests, and they furnish valuable maierial for a company 
of the South U*aEfristiin militia corps. 

In appearance the BhittannJ-s are not so rough as the MabsUds, 
though in physique they' closely resemble tbctn ; they have discarded the 
dress of their neighbours of the ^VazTiistan highlands for the more 
civilized apparel of the l>itniar 3 t preserit a much cleaner appearance. 
Their pronunciation resembles that of the MahsUds, but they have 
a curioUiS trick of mispLicing aspirates; which are in genera! correctly 
serunded hfy their neighbours. 

Their country consists, beyond the administrative border^ of rough 
stony hills scored by deep pulleys, along which there is a little culdva- 
ttoji here and there, w'heie the inhabitants have lieen able to lead the 
rather intermittent water-supply of the nullahs on to the cultivable low¬ 
land by irrigation channeU^ The Bbittanni hills are extremely rough 
iind almost devoid of verdure, their rugged and barren character beirtg 
probably due to the denuding action of rain and sun oti the friable soil 
of these outer ranges, 

Btii^andl T&luka,—Central /d/uAa of J'lilna District, Bombay, 
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lying Ijctween 19® li' and 19“ 3*' N. and 73“ 58^ and 73® 15' E., vii[li 
an ana of 349 square milts. U ccmtaiiis one tontx, BiintfssDi {popula¬ 
tion, 10,354), Ihe head-quarters j and 196 villages- The population Iti 
1901 was 77,440, compared with 87,490 'o 1891, The density, 311 
persons per square mile, exceeds the District average. The land revenue 
and cesses amounted in 1903-4 1® lakhs. T he centre of the tiluks 
is well peopled and richly tilled, but in the west the country is hilly. 
Except in the south it gs surrounded by the hills which fmm the water¬ 
shed of the river KJKnvidi, which runs through the taluka front north 
to south- In the wcsq after the rains the diiruite is inaliriou-s but in 
the other parts it is generally healthy. lVaier-su|>ply is fairly abundflol, 
but far from wholesome- Rice is the chief prorluct. 

Bhiwandi Town.- Head-quartets of the laiuka of the same name 
in Thana District, Bombay, situated in 19" 18' N. and 73" 3' E., 
39 mites north-efl-st of Bombay. I’opulaiion (1901), 10,354. Together 
with the neighbouring village of NirSttrpirr, Bbiwandi fomts a munici¬ 
pality, constituted in 1863, with an income (1903-4) of Ri, sojoo- 
lt is supplied with water by mcam of an aqueduct constructed by the 
inhabitants with the aid of a Oovemment contribution. 'Die population 
and mercantile im|iortan« of this place are on the increase. The 
chief industries are wearirgg and rice-cleaning, and the ijrinctpal articles 
of trade are rice, dried fish, cloth, grass, aud wood. The largest stiiam 
rice-husking mill in the Presidency Is situated here. The town contains 
a Sub-Judge's court, a dispensary, and four vernacular schools for boys 
with 444 pupils, and two for girls with 146. 

Bhiwani Tahsil of His-sir District, Punjab, 

lying between * 8 ° 36' and 28* 59 ' N- 75 ° * 9 ' and 76* iR' "‘‘h 
an area of 750 square milei The pc^Ution in 1901 was r 34,4291 
compared with 137,794 in 1891- The head-quarters are at the town 
of Bhiwasi (tiopulatton, 35,9*7) i “nd it also eonlams 131 villages, 
among which 'J'osham is a place of historical importance. The land 
revenue and Cesses amouiH^ in 1903-4 *0 i-a lakhs, I'he northern 
jiart of the (aksU lies in Harifina. South <)f Bhiwani town, rolling sand¬ 
hills and tow rocky eminences are the main features of the landscape. 

Bhlw&ni Town (-^Arwair/).—■Head-quarters of the tah&i of the 
.same name in Hissir Di-ttrict, Punjab, situated in 48' N- nM 
76° 8' E., on the KewUri-Bhaiinda branch of the Rajputlna-Millwl 
Railway j distant by rail from Calcutta 1,059 miles, from Bombay 3 go, 
and from Karachi 857. Population (1901), 35 . 9 ’ 7 - ^ 

pmctically a creation of British rule, having been an insignificant village 
wl«m it was selected in iSi? as the site of a free market. It rapidly 
rose to importance; and though its trade suffer^ greatly from the 
opening of the Rajput 5 nA-MUwft Rmlway, the construction of the 
Rew&ri-Feroicpore line has restored its former position. Bmwini is 
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coluintirci^Liy Ebc mosl iiiiporLini town in HIs^ iJistiict. It h one 
of the great centres of inAc with R^jputano, the chief articksi of coni- 
mcrce being whe^dt, Jltjur, sail, sugar, colton goodsi and iron. It 
possesses three cotton ginning factories^ and one cotton-pressj which 
give empl^iymcni to 379 liinds. ll^e principal mannlkctures are brass 
vessels, tin boxes, and smaJI wooden lablesh The mnnicijiiitity was 
created in iS67h. 'Die municipul receipts during the ten yciirs ending 
igoi-^ averaged Rs, and the expenditure Rs. 56,7cx>. The 

income and expenditure in 1903-4 were Ks. 49,700 and Rs. 47+700 
respectively i the chief suiircc of income was octroi (Rj*, 45^700), ^hile 
the main Items of outlay were conservancy (Rs. J+oao), education 
7+7**)» medical (Rx 6^900), public safety (Rs. 13,300)^ and 
adminUtration (Rs- 4^Soo). The town has an Anglo-veimculaj tniddk 
school and a di5pen:!iary\ 

BbogdaL^A river of Assam, which rijscs in the Naga Hills, and 
falls into the Hrahinaputra after a north-westerly course through 
Sibi^oi Distritl. In the up^ier jiartof its conrsc it is stylctl the hi&d ; 
and the name Bhogdai is ;*id to have first come into use at the end 
of the eighteenth century, in Tnemory of si feast given to the labonrers 
employed on ttie deepening of the lower channeL Mariani, a tofi- 
$iderable tea centre, and JorhAi are situated on the left bank of the 
river, but Uiere is not enough water in the channel to allow of its being 
used as a trade route. In the lower part of its course 3oods do liOitio 
damage, and small protective works have been cortstructed. The 
is, however, said to have a fertilizing effecu The river is spanned both 
by railway and road bridges at Martini and Jorhat, and is 8t miles 
in length. - 

Bhogmpur Tahsll (or Pukhrayan).—fjoulh-westcm AjM/ of Cawn- 
I>ore Dtstricc, United Prorinces, conterminous with the of the 

noBie, lying between 26* 5' and 26^ 25' N. and yg*" 31' and 
'^'rih an artsi of 368 square miles, Popul.'ttion increased 
from i70p8o6 in 1891 to 141^34*^ fn 1901. 'ITiere are 308 villages and 
one town, ilils5nagar fpopulation, 1,575)- demand for land 

revenue m 1903-4 was Rs. a+6S,OM, and for ceses Rsl 43tWo. Hie 
density of popuLition, 384 [icrsons |)er square mile, is consideiably 
t^low the [Jistrict averagCL On ihc ^outh flows the JuTTina+ while the 
-Sengiir forms part <if the northern biundary and then turns abruptly 
south to meet the Jumim. Bolh rivers are fringed by deep ravines, 
and the soils resemble those in EtiKoKLitHassn. AVater is found 
only at an immense depth, and irrigation is supplied almost eiirircly 
by the Rhognlpur branch of the Lower Ganges Onal. In 1903 4 
the area under cultivarioti was 213 s^juare miles, of which h7 were 
imgiiteii 

Bhoika.— Peity State in Rathiawam, Bombay. 
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Bhoj.—in ihu Chikodi uf UktricL, BgiMibuy^ 

sitiult'd ill 3?^ N* and 74® jo'* E,, about 13 riiilts noriK-wcst of 
ChikiKli town, roputuUDu (1901)1 5i4So. The ifilb^e bait a ct^ipcr- 
plate (ksod iJo8, of Kdruvirya IV and Mullik^rjnn [1200-1^)1 

brothuis and joint^rulurs belonging to the Ratta dynasty of ^uudatti 
and Bclgauni (£^75-1250). In 1773 Uhoj Vios the scene of the d^cai 
by VebiljL Sirtdhia, the Kolhapur tninkter^ of Kcmher Rao 'rrimbak 
Tatvardhan of KurandvAdp who wMii raiding into the btiarl of the Kol- 
hipur Country. The village contains a boys;^ school with 22 pupili^. 

Bbdj 9 ukherL — in the Mai^wa Aokn'CV, Central India^ 

Bhojavadar.—Petty Slate in Kat^hawak, Bombay, 

BhajpuTp—Village in ihe Phopdl StutCi Cenmil Indiii, siiuaied 
in 33"^ 6^ and 70^" 38^ celebrated for the remains of a magni- 
ficent tcni|>le md cyclopean dam. Population ([901), 337. The great 
Shiivite temple is in plan a simple stjuartv with an exterior dimen¬ 
sion of 6^6 feelj and is devoid of the rc-entmiU ajigles muai in such 
buildingih Inside are four maissive pillars, 40 feet hagh^ 5iip;>ijitiiig 
an incompleEc but rruigm'fiocnt dianCp c^ivered with rich carving. 'J'he 
pillaiSp though very nussive!^ have a taiiering appearanet-T os they are 
made in three seclaons, (he lowest, an octagon with facets of fectp 
surmounted by a second octagon with facets of 3| fectp from which 
springs a 34-fUced section. The doorway is richly carved above, but 
plain bclowp while iw'o sculptured figures of unusual merit stand on 
either hand. On the otlier three sides of ihe building are balconies, 
each supported by massive brackets and four richly carved pillaxs. The 
temple was never completed, and the earthen tamp used to raise stones 
to the level of the dome is still standing. The hngam inside is of great 
size and miusual elegance, being 7^ feet high ami 17 feet 8 inches 
in circumference^ It slajids on a massive pliiEforTn 21^ feet square, 
made of three suiicriinjiosed blocks of sandstone; and, in spile of its 
great siJie^ the A'/tgaf/f and its pedestal are well |}roportiiaied as to 
produce a generid clfect of solidity and lightness truly remarkable, 
'rite temple probably belongs to the twelfth or thirteenth century* 
Jiad it been compleledt it would have had few rivals* 

Close to this temple suinds a Jain shrine containing three figure^ 
of Tfrthankarsp one being a cokK^sal statue of Mahivim ao feet higls, 
and the uther two of PirAsnath* This temple is ulso rectangular in 
plan and w-a.-d |>ossibly erected at the same time; butr like the Hindu 
temple, it was left unfinished;, and liears a similar ramp for raising 
stones. 

V^'est of Hhojpur once lay a vast lake, but nolhing remains except 
liic ruins of the niiigntfiectit old dams by which its waiets were held 
up. The site was chosen with griiat skih, as a natural wall of hills 
enclosed the whole area except for two gap^ in width too yardi and 
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500 yards rtspcclivetj-. These were clased by gigantic ckms made 
of earth faced on both sides with enormous blocks of sandstone, many 
being 4 feet long by 3 feel broad and 2| ftjet ibiek, set without mortar. 
The smaller dam is 44 feet high and 300 feel ihick at the base, the 
larger datn 24 feet high with a flat lop t oo feet broad. These embonk- 
nienls held up an expanse of i^ater of about 950 ?if|uare its 

southernmost point lying just south of Kai.iakmi^r! toviTi, which stands 
in what was formerly the bed of the lake, and its norihemraost point 
at Dumkher^ village near Bhopdl city. Tradition ascribes this great 
work to RiljA Bhgj of Dhlr (1010-53)^ L^ssibly be of earlier 

dale. The Betwa river being insufficient to fid the area enclosed, the 
great dam between the lakes at Bhopal city was built, by which the 
stream of the KoliS^t was turned from its natural course so as to feed 
this lake. Close to Ehojpur and ea-^t of the great dam is a waste wcir» 
cut out of the solid rock of one of the tower hilts. 

The lake destroyed by Hoshang Shlh of Alalw'il (1405^34), who 
cut through the lesser dam^ and thus, either inteiittonally or in a fit of 
destructive passion, added an enormous area of the highest fertility 
to his possessions. The Gonds have a tiadidon that it took an anity 
of them three months to cut through the dumi and that the Lake took 
tiirte years to empty^ while its bed was not habitable for thirty years 
af^cTW'ards. The climate of MalwA is said to have been materially 
altered by the removaJ of this vast sheet of water. 

Aojfai j 4 jtaiK voL viii (ii), p. S05 : 

vol. xvi (ii)^ p^ 739; /ftdi'ii ft Anit^uaijy voi x^ii, p^ 34^]. 

Bhokar,—Native Slate in the Central Provinces. Si€ Chaso 
Bkakak. 

Bfaokardan.—Noiih-Erastcni /J/uA of Aurongihdd District, Hyder- 
Abad State, with an area of 93^ square miles. The poijulation in 1901, 
includingwas Si^27&, compared with 1IS^657 in iS^i, iho 
decrease ^ing due to the famines of t&97 and 1899-1900. Tlse 
conuilrts 307 ^Tllagest of which 165 are and Ehokardan 

(population, 1,089) is the head-quarters. 'Fhc Land revenue in 1901 
was 1^7 lakhs. The country is eomjKased of black cotton soil. 

Bhqia.—Head-quarters of the Dtikhin ShAhbAzpur subdivision, 
Backergunge Districi, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 13*41' 
and 90* 40' E, BhuU consists of poriiorts of three villages, the 
aggregate population of which in 1901 was 6^x63. It contains ihe usual 
public offices ; the sub-jail has occommododon fur 18 prisoners. 

Bholath Tahsil.—JiiAjiV of the Kapurthala Staie^ Punjab, lying 
between 31® 32^ and 31*34' N. and 75* ad'and 75"^ 56^ E., with an area 
of 127 square miles, 'fhe popuktion increased from 61,806 in 1S91 to 
63,970 in 19D1. It contains i ^6 villsiges. The land revenue and cesses 
amounted in 1903-4 to 1-9 lakhs. The is generally fcndei and 
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lies foT the most in ihe Beis lowlands. The Bhunga i/Ma is 
especially remarkable for its salubrity and feTtiliiyH. 

Bhomoragnii Hill.—Plftco of ardmeolcgical interest in Darrang 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam- n'EJ!i*i:K. 

Bbongaon Tabsil.—Eastern ^aAsi^ of Mainpurl Diilnct^ United 
Pruvina^ cDnnprising; the j^f^guffus of Bhong^wn, Bewar, AUpur Patti, 
and Kisbnl KabTganj, and l^-ing between i6° sS'and 37® 36' N. and 
79*1^ and 79* 26^ E., with an area of 459 square miles. Popol^tion 
increased from i^S^S^S in r&gi lo 226,940 in 1901. There are 390 
villages and only one town, BnoKtiApJf (population, SiS^^X 
fahsil bcad-quaiters. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
Rs, 2,86,000^ and for cesses Rs. 46,000. These figures have been 
raised in the new settlement to Rs, rev'eniieand Rs- 

for cesses. The density of population^ 494 persons per square mile, is 
above the Oistrict average* On the north the faAfI/ is bounded by the 
Kill Nad^i while the rivets Isan and Arind cross it from north-west to 
south-c^t. It contains a large proportion of sandy soil or 
especially near the Kalf Kadii while the hisitn area south of the Isan 
includes considerable afeas of barren soil Of asar and large swMtps. 
During the cycle of vret years, beginning in r&S3, the tract near the 
Kali Nadr suffered from hooding, and ^Jnrr spmad In the alTected area. 
Ample irrigation is provided by three branches of the Ixiwer Ganges 
Canal, which supply more than half the irrigated area, and by wells, 
which supply about one^third. In 1900-1 the area under cultivation 
was 260 square mileSt of which 305 irrigated. Tanks and slreama 
irrigate about 20 square nril^i, a larger area than in any other fffhlf in 
the Districts 

Bhongaon Town.—Head quarters of the fithsf/ of the same name 
in Mainpurf Distriett United Prwincesi situated in 27^ 16' N* and 
79* ii' E., on a branch of the East Indian Railway, and on the grand 
trunk rood. Population (i9<si). According to tradition, the 

town was founded by a mythical Rajl Bhim, who was cured of leprosy 
by bathing in a |>ond here. It was the hcad-i^uarttrs of a 
under Akl>ar^, and a high mound marks ihc residence of the rlmt/ or 
governor. Bhongaon is administered under Act XX of 1586, wnih an 
income of about Rs. 1,^00. It has very link trade. The 
school has alxiut 70 pupils, 

Bhonglr Taluk.—North-wesiem of Nsdgonda District Hyder¬ 
abad State, with an area of 1^054 square miles. Including /a^frr, the 
population in 1901 w‘as 194,606^ compared with 144,546 in 1891* The 
ccmlains one town, Bhoj^gTr (population, 5,806), the hcad- 
quAiters j and 335 villages, of which J43 Atc japr, Vht Nizam s Slate 
Railway passes through the /S/hA from w'est south-west to cast-north- 
cast. The Und revenue in 1901 was [-4 lakhs. Rice, castor-sced. 
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pUiTitaiiiSj mid beiuMiravcs art e^tOMively growii^ aisd irrigated from 
well% tank?^p and channels, 

Bhonglr Town.—Head-quarters of the /a/trA of the sami- tiame in 
Nalgonda District, Hydcrib^d State, situaiod to 17*31' N. and 73° 53' 
E. Po|)ulatioii (1901), ^,So 6 - The town is sitiMled at the foot of 
a fortiAcd rockp 2,000 feet above scu-IevcL In 1709 a freebooterp 
Pap Ral raiiU^d a laTgc body of followers and commilted depredations 
in the Deccan by plundering U'anmglll and Bhongfr, bid was evenlnally 
captured and executed. Bhongir is an important centre of trade and 
is celebrated for its |>otte^y^ It contains (he offices of the Second 
T^lukdSr, engineer, and and also a post office, a dispensaryp 

and a vernacular schcxil. The fort ts built ou an isolated roct, the 
eastern and southern sides of which arc quite unscalable; from the 
or citadel on tlie top a gocxl view over I be surrounding 
country may be obtained for long d [stances. 

Bhopal Agency .—A collection of Native Stales in charge of a Poli¬ 
tical Agent under the Agent to the Governor-General in Central Indian, 
lying between 22 ^ 19^ and 24*21^ and 76^ 13'and 73 ° 5 CKh It is 
bounded on the south mid eu-'it by the Central provinces; on the north 
by the Rajputana Agency' and Gwalior Stale; and on the west by the 
Kail Sindf which separates it from the Malwa Agency# The Bhopdl 
^Vgency has an area of it 1633 square iuile«!^ and a poputalion 
of 1,157,6971 giving a density of 99 persons per square mile, Hindus 
number 91 Zr^ tii or 79 per cent.; Musalinlns, 124,415,01 ro per cent-; 
Animists, iic,or 3 p or g per cenL (chielly Gonds); and Jains^ 101(71. 
The pFinci|ial towns are Bhopal (popiilatton^ 77,033), Skhoki-; includ¬ 
ing military station (16,864), NARstSGHCAftM (8,77s), Sakascpur 
(^339)t RajOAftii (5,399)1 Kkii-Ciiipur (Sprai), and Bi^rasia (41276), 

This charge Wiis created in 1818, when u Political officer was 
accredited to the Bhopdl Darbdr with cGlIatcnii charge over other 
btates ill the vidirity^ He mnked as an Agent to thcCovcnior-GcneraJ 
till 1343, when die eluugc wus made into a Polittcai Agency. It now 
includes die treaty State of Bhofal, and the tilediali^ed Stales of 

RajuakiIj Nausen’OHG.akiIp Kokw^Ar^ KtitLCHiruiq MAKsunANOARH^ 

MoHAAt^iAUGAkK, E^JJA^ aiid PATJJAPh With jil^tccn petty holdings^ 
The Si HON j /ar:g3fni of the Tonk Stale in Rajput^na and portions 
of Gwalior^ IndorCp Db3r, and Dewls also fall w'ithiii its limita. 

The Agra-Bombay high road and the ttArsi Jhtlnsi and Bhopal- 
Ujjain sL'ctions of the Gruai tndian Feninsuk Railway traverse the 
charge. The Political Agent, who has hLs hcadn-iuarturs at SEHOHEt 
exercises general ^lupervision over the aHairs of ihe States, nnd, in the 
case of all but Bhop3l^ personally dtsals with criminal cases of a heinous 
character. He is a Sessions Judge, and heara appeals from the Super¬ 
intendent of Sehore, and also exercises the powers of a District 
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Mag3stmLe and Dksmct and Sessions Judge over that porti^ri qf ihe 
section of the Great Indian Peninsiilit Railway which lies 
b ihe Uho|>^l and Korwai StateSp anti 'tiver the whole of the BhoplU- 
Ujjain Raitway* 

The foibwing table iihows the Slates^ estates, and porlions of States 


comprised in the Agency: — 
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Bhop&l State Stale in Central Ifidinr Ufidct the 

Bhop^ Agency, and nest to HydorlMd the most importani Muham^ 
madan Slate in India, lying between as* 39^ 54 ^ 7b* aS 

and 7®^ 5C with an area of 6,90a square miles. It stands qn the 
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ca-stem ctm fines oi Malwi, iis mosl easicm dii^tnctis bordering m 
Bundelfchand. ami its souihcm districts being in the t^indwaim tract 
Unlike the other htige Slates of the Agency, its territory is comprised 
in one comjKici block, bounded on the north by the State; of Gwalior, 
BiSftk Komai, Maksudangtirh, and Naminghgarh, thtr Sironj 
of Tonk State, and the Saugof District of the Central Proiinces; on 
the south by the Narbada river, which separates it from lliiC Hoshang- 
abad District of the CentmJ Provinct-S' on the east by the Saugor and 
N:arsinghpur Districts of the Central Provinces i and on the west by 
the Ciwalior ami Narsinghgarh Stales. The name is fKipu Early derived 
from iJhojpatp or ' Bhoj's dam,' the great dani which nrtw holds up the 
city lakes^ and is said to have been built by a minister of Kijl 
Dhoj, the Parimara rtlkn' of l>hJlT, the still greater work which formerly 
held up the Til kike Iwing attributed to this monarch hiniself {fee 
BHOjeuR^ The name is, however, invariably pronounced Bhupit, and 
Dr. Fleet considers it to be derived simply from BhUp^la^ a king, the 
popular derivation being an instance of the striving after a meaning 
^ common in such cose^ 

The country curies markedly in difTercnt pans, ^Jost of the Stale 
lies on the Malwa plaioaUp and present*; the familiar of thnl 

region, rolling downs o( yellow grass, interrsiieirsed 
with rich fields of black cotton soil- I'o the Miilb- 
ea-Sh howeveTt ti is tmversed by a succession of 
sandstone hills, forming an arm of the great Yindh^n ranges while 
^ivother branch of the same range strikes norrthward-% to the west of 
Bho|>&l city. South of the State lies the main line of the VindhyaSi 
with the fertile valley of the Narbada beyorul 

Nuhierouis streams flow from the Vindhyan barrier northwards, of 
which the Betwa and Pirh^ti am the bluest, their tribularies, the 
KaJUlsott Ajnar^ Papras, and FSni, and many smaller aAiuen[s com 
tributing to the water supply. The Narbada and its trihuiarics wafer 
the pulley south of the great range. Tw'o large lakes afford an ample 
supply of water to the city and surrounding country {see Bkopal 
CiTV). In former days the enormous Bhojpitr Inke occupied what 
is now the fertile loAsi/ of Til. 

ITte geology of the State poetesses unusual uiteresti but unfortunately 
has not as yet been fnlly worketl out, only the southern portion having 
been examined in dctalL The most important rocks belong to the 
Vindhyan series, of which the Rewah, Bandair (Bh^nder), and Kaimiir 
ifiandstunc^^ the Kaimur conglooieratc, and the SirbU, Jhirf, and Ginnuf- 
garh shales are represented. Up to the Ginnurgarh fort (22^ 49^ 
and j 7* 36^ E-), the Vindhyas maintain the characteristics they possess 
from the bend of the Son river westwards; but at this point they 
change suddenly, being replaced by basalts tjf the Ueeqan trap^ though 
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they $till mainlain ibeir former physical conformalioir, A north-wtstefly 
Ttisuih^ up lo lihnpJkl city, but is cfjnccaled by except in 

the negtou lying immediately east and south-enst of the city^ where Its 
highest bods, of ep|ier Handidr saiidstone, are well exposed along the 
axis of the syneliiml fuld, the onginal cover of tjosall having here been 
removed by subaeriiil denudation. Eose and wer^t of ihe main outcrop 
the denudation is less completCr and the LablcOand is often crowned 
with a highly ferruginous lalcdte. The basalts met with are petrologi- 
caliy uf great interest, varying considerably in constitution, coarscp fine- 
gruinedp compact, and vesicular varieties being all met with. The 
vesicuLu: basalts often contain geoties i to j feet in diameter, full of 
crystals of zeolite, and intcrtni|jpiean fresh water beds^ with fossil spotes 
of aquatic plants of the genus CAtira, 

Many of the stones are of great economic value. The Kaimur -‘aind- 
stone has been extensively quarried, and yields an admimblu stone fi;>r 
building and ornamental purpose's; the upper Rewah formatiorip which 
furnishes liagstones of great size^ and I he Bondaira are also much 
Use<L I'he lower Bandairs are here of a very fine and even grain, quite 
unlike the coarse gritty stone n( this formation met with in llundch 
khand and Eaghelkhand, and arc thus a most valuable source of 
building material. A dark puq>le-rcd stone of fine grain found in the 
upper Bandairs has been used in many buildings. 

Another deposit, of which, however, adequate commercial advantage 
bos not fls yet been taken, is the Hmeslonc rock at Ginnurgarh* which 
is over loo feet thick and admirably suited for burning for bme. 

I'he flora of the sandstone region diflers markedly from that on the 
Deccan trap area. In the former the Jungle is much closer, trues arc 
more abundant and of a much greater variety. On the trap area the 
trees consist mainly of acacias and MJA {Bufm Jr^Mdffsti)^ the change to 
a sandstone soil l>eing at once signalled by the preserroe of teak, /cik/ju 
sd/{SA^ic and ja/at^MatweMa nrrm/a)^ 

Other species met with are Amf^issvs^ and 

often interspersed with stretches of j/rrVrtvJ. 

The Undergrowth contains Zizj'A^ajy ( 7 ij//€fnfV, OrfiidHf Casfar^^ 
TAj'/Zan/Aus, An/idesma^ tTart/Jtf, and other species. 

'I’he jungle in the sandstone ajcuafTords ample cov-er to wild animals, 
tigers^ leopards, sdwAor {CfftVMi and Mfal {Cert>us iXAtJ) 

bdng common. Formerly bison ^ai/rus) w'ere found in the south 
of the States hut they ore now almost, Lf not entirelyt extinct in this 
rr^un. ^V3l the ordinaTy' wild-fowl are found, duck and snipe in large 
numbers frequenting the big lank to the west of the city. 

The climate in most of the Statu is the same m that of wO, but 
in ibe hilly region to the south greater extremes of heal and cold are 
cmcounier^ The min fall recorded at Bhop^ city gives an ave^e of 
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42 inches, a niassTinim of 65 btiiig recorded in 1375 and a pfiimmera 
of 25 in 1897. The destmetion of the grsit Bhnjpur lake in the 
fifteenth centun' appears to have ii>oflifie<J the climate considerably* 
The winds Tvhioh bleTW over this esiaanse of water, exceeding 2oo square 
miles in extent, must have Itad a TnaTketl eflect on the climate of the 
surrounding counlr)^ 

I’he founder of the KhopSl family wns Dofil Muhnmn^ad Khfin, an 
Afghan froTn Hirdh, belonging to the Mirzai Khcl of the Bitmlcsais. 

He came to DLlhi during the first years of Bahadur 
History. shah's reign (i^ofi) in search of cmploymenL Tn 
1709 he ofrtained a least: af the Bkrasia and, rapidly extend¬ 

ing hk domlnion-s founded the towns of IsULmnagar and Bhopih 
nraking the latter place his headHrjuarterSj and building the Fatehg^rh 
fort, l^ter on Dost Muhammad a 4 >sumcd independence and adopted 
the title of Naift-fib. In 17^0 he incurred the enmity of the NizSm, but 
made lertrUH sending his illegEtiniaie son Vitr Muhammad Khan as 
a hostage, iXist Muhammad ‘hiuh a man of strong character and was 
considered^ even in a tribe where s'alour is a common qualttyi to 
possess remarkable courage^ His memory ts still fondly cherished by 
the family of which he was the fourKier. He died about 1740, at the 
age of sisty-sk, and the chief nobtea of the State placed Muhanunad 
Khan, a child of eight, on the mafmid. The latter however, 
ousted ^voon n/ter by Yar Muhammad Khftn, who relumed from 
Hyderabadp and whtMO successior^ was supported by the Nizflm* The 
NizZLm at the same time conferred on him the AfitAi or insignia 

of the Fishp one of the highest honours of the Mughal empire- Owingp 
however, to his illcgitirrtac>% Yar ^luhammad was never formally 
installed as Nawak His rule uneventful He died in 1754, and 
was succeeded by his son Faiz Muhammad Khan, then eleven yeans 
of age. An unsuccessful attempt to push his claim by arms was made 
by his uncle ^luhammEid Khan, who w-as defeated and rerired to 
Rahatgarh, which was granted him in on the intercession of 

Yar Muhammad's widow^ 

Faia Muhammad wtis a religious recluse, quite unfit to rule a large 
Slate, though in personal appeanince he was a gknt, being only just 
under 7 feet in heighL I'he State wua administered by a Hindu, Baiji 
Ram, who waa an cnergetk and excellent administrator, and extended 
the dominions oonsidcrablyi [jitcr on, however, he was obliged to 
surrender half the BhopiB possessiorvf to the Peshwa BajI Rao* Faiz 
Muhammad died childle^ in tjjj, and was succeeded by his brother 
Hayat Muhammad Khan, who woa abo a religious recluse and a weak 
and incapable ruler. He adopted as a meritorious act four boys as his 
fAclaif one a Gond, one the son of a Goaain, and two BrahmanS| w hom 
he brough t up as Muh4immaikn!i. 
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In 1778 the Gond Faul^d Khin was minfsSer^ and was [nitrunfa^ntal 
in aj;<ii.4ljng Colonel Goddard on his famotia march from Bengal to 
Bombay to support the claims of Raghuba to the PcshwiSship. While 
many obstacles were put in the way of the force by the x^[afIthaJ, die 
Bhopal officials treated the British with the greatest ccmfidence and 
hospitality, furnishing I hem with supplies and giving every possible 
flssisLflnce^ though they suffered severely In consequence from ^^ariltha 
dejiredattorss. FiulAd Khan's rule was, how'evetp oppressive i and on 
bis death in 177^.* M^mullahj the widow of Yar xMulianfimaii KhAti* 
appointed Chhote KhOn, one of the two Hrahnuu) proteges of Haylt 
Muhammad, as minister. This lady was a woman of retnarkable powefp 
who deserves to rank with her contempomry Aholyt Hai of Indore. 
She lived to the great age of eighty, and for fifty years entirely cotv 
trolled the councils of the Stote^ After the death of Chhi 4 e Kh^n, in 
1798;* a succession of weak ministers ni|Kdly brought the State into 
isnmuient danger of total descruction at the hands of the Fincklri hordes 
and great ^faiatM chiefs. Providentially a saviour appeared in 
Muhammad Khan, a cousin of the Nawab, who assumed ihe sole 
direction of aiToiirs, and by hw bold and energetic policy tajrtdly 
rctrievxd the fallen fortunes of the State- Hayit Muhamriiod would 
hatxr appointed him ministert but for the strenuous op|K^sltion of his 
son Ghaus Muhammad Khan and his mother, who obtained this 
position for Mtirfd Muhammad Khan of RMiatgarh. !Muild wtis an 
unprincipled scDundreli whose acts of tyranny soon di^^uated the 
x^fghin nobles. Failing in hia repeated attempts to destroy the pow cr 
of W^a^ir Muhammad Khan, he appealed to Sindhia. 'The Fatehgarh 
fori in Bhopdl woa handed over to Amir Khan (j^ Towk), then in 
Sindhia's service, and Wailr w-as forced to leaw the countr)'. Disluib- 
ances at Gwalior, however, caused Sindhia to recall his troops^ and 
Wiizirp returning at the head of a considerable force, eicpellcd the 
Marathi.^ from the fort. h!und was taken awny as a hostage \vy the 
Marathi general, and shortly after died* V\'azlr then assumed charge 
of the State; and, though the revenues were reduced to only Rjs- 50^000, 
he managed to raise an army and recapture the lost districts on the 
Narbidl. Ghana .Muhammad's jealousy wru^ roused by this increasing 
power^ and he intrigued with the Pindlri Leader Karim Khln, who was 
in the pay of Bhopll, to destroy him. Wazir was a^in obliged to 
retire, but relumed soon after and drove out the PindsHs. Gltaus 
Muhammad then again turned to Sindhia, agreeing to give up the 
Isltmnagar fort and pay a. large sum of money if \Fazlr were expelled. 
This year (1&07) Nflwlb Haylt Muhan^mad, who had long withdrawn 
from all active participation in public life, died. 

)n iSr07 the Niigpur forces under Sodik, All seized several outlying 
districts, and at Ghaus hLiihain mod's special request advanced to 
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Bhopal itself. Wailr retired in disgust to the Ginnurgarh foi^ and 
S^dik Ah after staying six weeks returned to Nsgpur, taking GnaiB 
Muhammad's son as a hostage. WaiFr at once came back arid took 
possession of the Falchgarh forL Ghaus Muhammad now admiiled 
ilial he had been led astray by- evil counsels; and WazTr with his usual 
vigour rapidly recovered the territory taken by Sadik All, and made 
a strenuous effort to conclude a treaty with the British, sending Inayal 
Masth, aim Sah-ador Bourbon, one of the Bhopal Bourbon family, 
descended from the royal house of Navarre {wr Ichhawak), to 
represent him. The appeal was, however, rejected, and Wazir was left 
to cope sijiglc-handed with his powerful enemies. In 1813 the com¬ 
bined forces of Gwalior and N^pur advanced against Bhopal, wliich 
was defended for eight months with consummate ctmiagc and skilL 
A fresh siege “Hras avcffted only by quaiT^ls betweci> Sindh ta s gencrah? 
2.nd the intcrvcnlion of iht Brirish Govemificnt- In i 3 id died 

at the age of fifty-one, after ruling Bhopil for nine years- He was 
a man of remnTkable character and of unrivalled valour. Hts manners 
were mild and pleasing, but his look and stature were alike command¬ 
ing. and the sternness and determination of purpose in his disposition 
inspired awe. 

He was succeeded by his second son Nazar Muhammad khan, who 
had married Chaus Muhammad's daughter, Kudsia Bcgam. His first 
action was to renew his fkthers appeal to the British Government. The 
request was complied with; and an agreement was made in 1817, by 
which Kaaar Mithninmad undertook to assist the British with a contin¬ 
gent force and to c(M>pcrate to his utmost in suppressing the Pindiri 
bands. ’ No obligations,’ says Malcolm, ' were ever more fai^ully 
fulhlled.’ In i8i8 the terms of this agreement were embodied in 
a formal treaty; and the live of iVevipuTa, j\shta, Sehme^ 

Durjha, and Ichhitwar were made over, together with the fort of Islam- 
nagar, recovered from Sindhia. Nazar Muhammad was killed soon 
after b)' the accidental discharge of a pistol. ITvough out of deference 
to Ghaus Muhammad he had never assumed the title of Nawib, he 
was always so addressed by the British Government, and was in fact 
the real ruler. He left one child, an infant daughter, Sikandor Begam. 

It was arranged, with the consent of the nobles of the State and the 
sanction of the British Government, that Najar Muhammad s nephew, 
Munfr Muhammad KliJn, should succeed under the regency of Kut^ui 
Begain, and that MunFr should marry Sikandar Bcgam, thus securing 
the rule in Wazir'a ramil)\ To this arrangement neither Ghaus 
Muhammad nor any membera of his immediate family raised wy 
objections. In iSay. however, Mimtr attempted to assert his authority, 
but, beltig unsupported by Kudsia Begain, resigned in favour of his 
younger brother Jah&ngir hluhaiiimad Khihi, aivd received r}f 
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Rs, 40,000 a year ns compcnjqitinfl, KudsLa Begam, ntixiows tn r^^tain 
the power in her own Imndic, dt^kyed the inarriage ftf Jahflngfr with her 
daughter until 1835. Dis.wsi?don5 soon arnse, m Lx«h Jahangfr and 
Sikandar Begam wished to hold the reins of power. A plot was 
devised by Jahlngtr In 1837 to seize Kudsk iteg^^ hut was detected 
and Jahangir had to fly from the Slate* The British Govemment 
finally mediated betw^n thcTn^ and the fnanagenient of alTairs was 
entrusted to the Nlwab, Kudsta Begam rctiriog on a life pension 
of 5 lakhs (Bhopstl currency). 

In 1S44 Nawab Jahingir dkd, leading a will by which be desired 
that his illegitimate son* J>a.^t|dr Muhammad KhiOp should succeed. 
This will was set aside* and the claims of his daughter Sh 3 h Jahan 
Begam were reoogniaedp Faujdftr Muhammad Khaop matenrwtl unck 
of Sikandar Be^amp being appointed regent In 1S4J he resigned 
owing to the dilfieuliics of his position^ and Sjkandar Hegam bcname 
regent. She w^as an admirable administrator and cfTectcd many 
salutary ruformSp Includiog the abolition of the fanning of revenues 
and trade monopolies, the reorganizatton of the police and minUp and 
the liqtiidntion of debt* In 1855 her daughter Shah Jahln married 
Hakhshi Bakl *Muhamn>ad Kham As be did noi belong to the mling 
bouse his status w^s that of Nawib-Consort* Shfth Jahin being 
rccognirc<l as chief of the Stat^^ and Sikandar Begam continulr^ to 
act as regent till Shah Johan was of age. To this arrangement Sikandar 
Begam objectedp on the ground that she wxs a chief in her own right 
as much as her daughtfiTp who should not have been recognized os 
ruler during her life. A compromise was effected by Bhoii Jahlilt ivba 
voluntarily resigned all claim to rule during her mother's hfetime- 
Stkandar Begam was a woman of strong chometer^ and during the 
disturbances of 1857 rendered signal seniicc to the British Gmernment. 
Even in the darke.st hours of misfortune she never swen-ed for a 
moment from her loyalty* 'lliis was recognized by the grant in i B60 
of the district of BRa^siA:, origioally a part of Bhopul -^tate, which had 
been confiscated from the DhSr OarbaTi and the award of the G.C.H.l* 
in iMi. In i86z a safta^ was granted pcrmittnig successionp on 
failure of natural heirs^ in accordance with ^luhammadan law. Sikandar 
Begam died In i8d8* and Sh 3 lh Jah^n was formally installed os the 
ruling chiefs her daughter and only child Sultin Jahin being recognized 
as her heir. Bakhshf Elik! Mubammad Khan had died in 18S7; and 
In 1871 the Begam married Mauivi Siddlk Hasans who received the 
honorary title of NawAbi Shah jahan* like her motheri was a woman 
of great administrative ability.* She come out c^ /anfii after the death 
of her first husbondp but retired again on her second marriage. In 
18S0 she agreed to defray the cost of the railway from Hoshanglbld 
to Bhopal* and in iSfii to abolish all transil duties on salt. In £%i 
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knd for the Bhopal Ujjairi line W4is ceded, md a contribution made 
towards iXa €On^^mlcu^^^r Ah^r her second marriage disscrt-Sionii arose 
betwcCT Shah Jahan and her daughter, fonieiated by the Nawab. JJy 
1884 a reip3iar had been reached, and the (hivernmcnt of India 

was obliged to intervene and deprive the Kawab of all bis hmiourSi tUles, 
and isaluie. He died of drtipsy in 1S90, The State was thenceforward 
managetl by the Begam her^lfi assisted by a tnimsler. Shah Jah^ 
died in igoi, and was saccceded by SulLln JahiLn Dcgnm, the ptejtent 
ruler, who pei^onaliy directs the administration of her State, assi.^ted 
by Kawab Muhammad Xasfr-ullah Khdn, her eldest son, licr [wo 
other sons are S^bihzilda Ubaid-ullali Khan, who coa>mands the 
imperkl Servace IjirKrers, and Hanild-ulkh Kliiur^ 'Ibe titles of the 
ruling chief are Her Highne&s and Nawab Begam^ and 5he receives 
A salute o| 1^ guns (31 within Bhopal tcmlory). The present Begnni 
received the C.Cl.E. in 1^4. 

The principal objects of Krchacolngical importance in Bho^jal are 
the great s/ufiii h» SanCHI erected in the third century d.c^ with its 
magniiicent monolithic raiting and finely can ed gatew^ays, and the fim 
old tcEupIt and dam at Bhojpuji. Numerous forts are scattered 
throughout tl^ State, those at Raiserit Gim^urgarb NizAaiAT-i- 
JakOh), Si¥i1lti«, ami Chauklgarh being of some intcre^t^ Besides 
these places^ remains of lesser importance are numerous. A colossal 
figure^ which a|:^>eaTs to have been once surrounded by a temple^ is 
srilL standing at Mohilpur 16' N* otid 78^ F«)^ The carv'ing 

is fine, and the Kaimur sandstone from which it was cut imisl have 
been brought from jvonie distance. At Samasgarh N. and 

77" 23' E.), 10 miles from BhopSll, is a small temple in u more or less 
ruined state, which muil have been almost a replica of the square 
shrine at Bhojpur. Three imagcsi^ one coloijsalj are still standing, and 
the frugments of a very' fine ceiling and richly carved Untcl He close byi 
Narw'iiiJ (23*^ 19^ and 78^ o*' K) is practically buill from the remains 
of temples, bTOUght, it is said* from Sdcher, 4 miles north-north west, 
which was destroyed about zoo yeans ago* Jamgarh (23^ b'" N* and 
78^ 20' £.) contains a deserted twelfth^cntury Icmplc in a fair state 
of preser^-alion. 

Of modem buildings there nxe none of great note. ^J'he paki^ ore 
irregular piles, built from time to time by different rulers without any 
spedai attcniioii to arcbiteclural beauty or fitness, 

I'ho Jima Musjid of Kudi^ ikgam is constructed in tnodem 
Muhammadan style, and derives its beauty entirely frum the fine 
coloured stone of w'bich it is built. 

[| was the desire of Sbsh JahOn Bcgam that Bhopil sliould possess 
one mosque of surpossirig gnmdeur. She* therefore, commenced the 
great Titj-uJ-MasJjid, which is modelled generally on the pkn of tlie 
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great mos^iue at Delhi. If it h ever completed, it will be the dominat¬ 
ing feature of the city, visible from all ^idti- The main hall whli it$ 
interarching rocjf, broad facade, and great cmirtyftrd pre^m^ an inifios- 
ing apj^ieanineej but the foundatioiris unfortunately are said to be too 
weak to admit of the erection of all three domes. 

'rhe populiition at the last three enumcrationjt wa's s (iSSi) 

(1&91) 954t9or, anil {1901) 6&Sp9Srp giving a density of 96 persona 
per srjuiiire mile. During the last decade^ the fKJpula- j ■ 

tion decreased by no less than per cent* Thiis ^ 
diminution vciis undoubtedly caused by the famines of tSgh-j and 
iS99-t9oo, of which the effeebi itre even now only too ptient, in the 
numerous ruined houses to be seen in every village- The State con- 
tains five towns s Biiopal Cm (popututiou, 77 t 035 ), the capital; 
Si^rroRE (16^864, including the military station); Aseita {5t5J4\ 
IcHifAw.\R ( 4 pS 5 ^X Bkhasia (43^76). Except the ciiyi Sehorep 
and j\shta, the |xjipul4tion has in each case fallen since tfigj to below 
Spooo. The villag<^ of which there are j+ojdh belong mainly to the 
class with a population of under 500 persons, the avumge village 
containing 180. 

I'he following tabic gives the chief statistics of population and 
re^'enuc hy itisamafs (districts):— 
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dassified by reltgiun^ Hindus number 485/111, or 75 per cent,; 
AnimisEs, 9t,44r, or 14 per cent, (chiefly Gonds); Musalmiln^i 
or 15 per cent.; and Jains, 6,397. Bhopal city the Muhammadan 
clement largely predomtnato. The languages pruvulent m the State 
are U'^estem Hindi, Malwl, and UrdO, 43 [ler cent, of those speaking 
the last language residing in the city. 

The chief castes and tribes arc: among Hindus, CThamlrs (leather- 
workers and la 1 >Gurers)p S5>783; Thakurs, ( 'hhatiis^ and ^^jputs, 
45i7it; Brahmans JjxJhls (cultbatop^)^ 36,534; Bahh 

(villuge servants and labourers), 24/65; Khltls (cullU'ators), 19,839 ; 
Klchhhi (cultivators, gardeners, and vegetable growers)t iS,8J^j ; Aldrs 
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(cowherds) suid Kuinils {cultivators), 14,000 eatK Among Musa] mam, 
Pjiihins(2i,86j) and Shaikhs (36,876)* and among the onimbtic rnbesi, 
Gonds Kirars (21*106), and MlnSs (i5p06|), are the most 

numerous. The fall in the numher of Goods returned since jSSi 
indicates the growing reluctance of the members of that tribe tu 
acknowledge theif connexion with it^ many as 43 1 ^*^ cent- of the 
pci|iiilation are supported by agriculture* 14 per cent by general labour, 
and 5 j^r cent, by pcr^itM service, llfihmans and RSjputs are the 
priiKi|ial landholderir, and I^odhls, KhaUs* KachhK, and Kurmls are 
the pdlKUpal cultivators. 

]n 1901 there were 210 Ctiristians in the States of whom i&g resided 
in Bhopal city. A brunch of the Friends Mission of Sebore is located 
at Ehop^ 

The crops in Bho|jA| depend almost entirely on the rainfall* iirigatbn 
being but little resorted ttx The most fertile soil in the State ia found 
, in the Nizaxnal-i-Maghrib, or " western district," round 

^ Ashla. The soil is cLas^ locally on two systems^ 

either by its colour and eonsbtenc}' or by its position. The two 
principal clas,ses are know'n as Ai/a or * black soil,* of which thtnu 
are several varieties, and Mamvan I’he former is the wch-known 
black cotton soil, and k used chiefly for growing whi^t* #?iui?r, w>d 
gram. BAaftnw is a grey soil of light sandy naturcj not so retentive 
of fiioisture as the other* and chiefly produces J&^^dr and niai^se, or, 
if ircigable, sugar-canc. Either soil is capable of bearing both autumn 
and spring crops- Other lighter soils jire chiefly devoted 
to the cultivatiori of /Woff/-, maize* i-nw^j^, fj 7 , and the less 

important crops generally. 

The chief statistics of cultivation in lyoj'-j are given below, in 
square miles — 


DiMrklL 

Total 

CiJtik'alcili 

[rrquii^ 

dilliraUe 

NlzaniiL-i -SbimaJ , 
XiiOiiiai-i-Miotidk , 
N'uinui^iTj&llDb . 

Nuimiit^i-MaglLriti ■ 

j.ijt 

1,603 

330 

34! : 

7 

21 

462 

fiOl 

MS 

Toul 

6,902 

'■ 73 J 

43 

1.9*7 


The system of cultivation is the same m that followed irlsewhefc 
in Central India. The chief AAan/ cro|^ ate maize, wrJ, 

Atvtffff, and Aa/ra^ with supcmuniemry crops of cotton, 

and /;Z In the raAj\ wheat, grarutand barley, with poppy* Iin4^-d, and 
sugar-cane, are grown. The staple food-grains for the conimon people 
are mauc in the rainy .season, and joKfdr and Ujm at other times. 
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The rich ose what and rice, and the jungle tribes imdoH and kutM 
{RanUum miiiart). The usual spices and vcgciabte arc yro^vn in 
gajidcti^. 

The average area cuHiiaied Tvas 2,751 square miles between iSSi 
and 18^1 and 2,009 ■durtn^g the noti decade* In 1901 the area 
decreased lo ii737 square ntiles. The large conUacrion is in part due 
to bad ycaifs, but mainly to the greatly reduced population* which has 
r^uked in the abandonment of helds lying far from villages, I n J 9®^ “5 
wheat occupied ^71 square niilea, or 39 per cent*;302 square 
iniks, or 18 |>er cent; grarn^ 330 square miles, maize jz, iwppy aS* 
and cotton 66* Attempts ha^t; been made tu introduce new varieties 
of ss^eedp but without success- Advances or loans are freely given to 
cuiii'fc’ators^ and suspensions are made in bad years. In 1894* 7 lalths 
wero suspeiided* and 3 lakhs in 1900. 

Irrigation and manuring are usually practised only in fields close 
to villages or towns, and then only in the case of crops of im|wrtafice, 
such as poppy and sugar-cane or vegetables! ater is supplied from 
welU worked by waterdifti 

There are no iipecial b^ccds of cattle in the SiatCj though the grass- 
supply IS ample and large herds are kept by the villagers 

Thu principal fairs ore those at Sehurei held in the mouth of Bai^kh 
(April) j the Kalu bhin fair in the Udaipunt faksfl in Paus or Mflgh 
0 guiuar)^ or Febniar) ); and tbe Jhagoria fair in the BilkJsganj f^M}/ 

in Chailrrt (March), ^ ■ r i 

(.loiicrally speatiug, wages throughout the State have n&en of late 
years^ the rates having increased with the diminution of the supply 
of labour* Wages for agricultural opemtims are still paid iu kind 
in the oouniry. F'or r^saping ji^n^tir or mnijej a seers of the 
given per diem; in the case of wheat, or bundle is given out 

of 30 made up, a gawa weighing about aj sccrs* Wlicn the 

price of grain is low, more bundlcii are given. Labour required in tlie 
cultivation of poppy is usually paid in cash, from 3 to ij annas, and 
of late years even 3 or 4 annas, being given per dieti; for the cAirat ot 
incising operation. The crop is so iirluable, and it is so esKnltal that 
the dslTcrent processes should be done csacily at the proper moraent, 
that high rates have lo be t^iid by the owntirs of poppy-fields, ages 
for skilled labour are coitsiderably higher in the ci ty than in the country, 
blacksmiths receiving 4 a day in Uic former and 2 annas m 

The prices of grain have also risen considerably in the vicinity of 
metalled roads or railways and in large places such as Bho^l city* 
'ilius, when wheat sells in the city at 15 seers to the rupee, the pncc 
Bi Siwtns, 64 miles from Bhopal and off the road, w 22 seers; gram 
acUs in Bhopil city at iS and at DeorS at 26 jicers j m the city 
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fti IJ flnd at Bilfcisganj al ^5 se^re; and miize in thu dly ai *7 and 
ill Eirelt al 31 sctrs. 

The slAivdiird of luxury h nHing among the Ijetter-educatud classcsp 
find iji tost certain extent permeatitig even the agricultural commiiriitj-i 
Many now holkby garments who formerly never even desired 

to have them. I'he ntcreantile classes hai-e beneftted most, ftnd the 
class which screes as clerks least. The latter are almost alwn>^ hea%'ily 
indcbledt being obliged to maintain an appe^irance l>eyond their 
mcans^ while living in a style considerably above that in w^hich their 
ronefathers lived. 

The forests, which cover it714 square mikes, arc divided into three 
classes: " reserveici,^ protected* and vlliage-protoctcdt The * reserved * 
forests am closed to the cutting of timber. In the 
Forets. protected area the removal certain trees is |>ro^ 
hibited 2 namely, leak, saj {Tfrmtfialm /smrn/osa), (/?/uj/v™ 

tamrnf&Sii), sAtsAdm SfStoe), (/V^r^w/jwf Marskfiiuml 

and koAa (Tirmha/i^ on aeojunt 

of their timber; and mango rWA/wX {Bk£A^j$ama 

fftaltkd (Btmia AM'rtfi (Mimusff/ys Af-tajidra), and 

the date-palm on account of their fruit. 

'J hcre arc two forest oRkers, with an establish niem for watch and 
ward, consisting of a daraga Of overseer with a patrol, oiid the rawditfi 
tiig^r or collector of dues. The inhabitanUi of villages on the forest 
border are allmved to have wood free, on the undersEonding that they 
protect the forest and report acLs committed against forest rules. In 
other places vtlbigcrs arc allow^ed to cut w'ood free to a value of S per 
cent of their asHessed revenue. Firing grass in the neightu>ufhixjd 
of a forest is a criminal oflence. The forest work is done by tlve 
Uond% Kots* KorkGs, DhOnuks, and other jongk tiil>es, who receive 
Rs. 3 to 4 a month for ihcif Mjrvices. A revenue of R-v j^Soo pet 
annum is derived from the sale of forest produce; the expenditure is 
Ks. iov'^ 90 - 

'I he chief mineral products are the magnihceiiL sandstones met w'ith 
in many places, which have been extensively used in construction from 

Hiiieraif building of the Sftnchl j/^z/a (25 

[ocsent day. At (iinnurgarh Jinie is worked to 
a small extent by the State pubik w^urks deptirlmenb but it is 
ordinarily obtained from the AxjftAar or nodular limestone of the 
Xarbadtl valley. Ironstone is also found in some pans, and the metal 
is still worked. Jilmar village (23“^ iS'' and 7S* Ep) has long been 
fnmfruiir and the Iron made here is even now preferred to that from 
Europe for some purposcjs. The atone used is a rich hematite, which is 
iimelted wnth charcoal, 'fbe Industry bos, hEiwever, declined since the 
faniine of iftgg-i^oo. TiM then Rs. 1,000 a year used to be advtmcod 
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by Hho|j,ll iKLdcrs to ihe workmen^ and the Stale levied a duly of 
Ra, 4 (>er furtiAtc and one anna per inaund of iron prcKluced. 

■J’ht jewelJcri^ of Hhcpll and the eloth of Sdiore and A^iua have 
always had a high rcpotalion. The tiaiial coarse country cloth, blankets, 
and darts or cotton mgs Hire made in ihe city and 
large towns- A combined cotton-ginfting faetoiy, ^^ai^uai^tbns, 
ijaiw-mill, grass-press, and flour-mid is worked by the 
State at Bhopal, employing about acxj hands, imd at the rate of 
4 to R5. j a rntmth. 

Trade, especially tliat of the city, ha-s increased enormously since the 
opening of the Indian Midland and BhoplMJjjain Rad way Sp The 
metalled feeder roads constructed in the kst twenty years have also 
increased the export trade from the counliy+ The chief articles 
ejtponcd arc grain///seed, pO|i|)y jseed^ opium, and cotton to Bombay^ 
lac and gum to MiratSpur, and hides and horns to Cawtipore. "J’hc 
chief imports are salt from Pachbhadra in Rijputana, sugar, European 
hardware, English boots and shoes, and kercRjcncoilp Some fine cloth 
is imported from CttANOl-Ri in Gwalior* White metal utemils are 
brought from Bombay, MoriidlbS 4 and Bhllwiim in feajputana. 
Bhojjftl dty, Sehore, Dip, Barkhcta, and Dfwinganj arc the principal 
markets. A bulk oil d^|>6t has been eJftablished by u European firm 
at BhopilL "Die chief trade routes arc the two railw'aya and the 
nKlalled road from Bhopal to Dewfis and Indore via Ashta* 

The principal means of communitation are the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula Railway, of which the main line between Bombay and Agm passes 
through Bhopal city, and the Bhopal Ujjain Railway connecting Bhopal 
with the Rajpuiana-Malwri, Railway niiming to Indonr and Ajmer, 'f he 
State contributetl 50 lakhs towards the construction of the Itarab Bhopal 
seclioii of the Great Indian Rentnsula, which U known as the Bhopal 
State Railway. It is matsagcd by the comfwny, the Stale receiving 
dividends un the capital supplied. A similar artangemeiii hasi been 
made regarding the Bhopal-Ujjmn line. 

rhe chief metalled roads are the Bhot^l-Sehofe and Ashia road 
<47 milesX Jiaidng on to Dew as and Indore, and the feoder-roads fnmi 
Uho|j|! to Siam pur and HingonI {a6 mife), when; there is an inspection 
bungalow, to Naniinghgarh (17 miles)j and the Bhojjal-Hoshiing^biid 
road (45 miles)^ now Itlile used on account of the railway* Other 
feeder-roads lead from Salanuitpur station to Raisen (ir^ miles), from 
Bhopal to liilamiiagar (5 miles), and on to Bcra^ia (ai miles), besides 
those immediately round the city. Altogether 17^ miles of metalled 
roads are maintained, eKclusive of those round the cit)> The value of 
improved comnmnicaiions w'as immediately apparent in the famine of 
1899-1900, grain |iouring ill and removing all danger of actual 
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A system first iniroduiOcd in iS6a; but no chaise was 

niAdc for the carnage of letteis till when the system wtis modified 
aiKl that in India was adoptedt stamps and subsequently post¬ 

cards bein^ sold Four tocsU issues of stamps have been madej but all 
aj^ now obfolete^ In 47,6801 pmntc letters, 951 newspaperst 

5] j packet-'^ 165 parcelsjand 7t J68 value-payable parcels were earned 
The revenue amounted to Ea 1^900 and the ex|Knditure to Rs-1 j,ooo. 
*l'he losii is accounted for by the free carnage of all service correspon¬ 
dence^ amountmg to fioo^ooo letters and packages of all sorts. The 
length of postal lines covered by the ^'Stetn in 1862 was 108 miles, and 
bv 1901 had risen to 619 iuile& There are combined post and telegraph 
oiices at Bhop^ and Sehorc, and telegraph offices at all railway siations- 
Crop failures in Bhopal liavc ordtfmrily been due to excessive lainfaJ I 
in the eastern and southern districts, a fact w'hich may possibly be 
accounted for by the large extent of forest in those 
regions. In 1899-1900^ howcAer^ the great drought 
which attacked all Malwi affected this region also, and caused a vury 
serious diminution of the population^ from which the country has not yet 
recovered- In every village many houses are to be seen roofless and in 
a state of decay. In 1905 great damage waii wrought to spring cropsi 
specially poppy and gram, by hail and frost. This produced some 
distress and much pecuniary losi to the State and the individual 
cultivatofp but did 001 cause famine, as the aulumn crops were 
excellent 

For administrative purposes the iitaie is divided into four* districts 
(fiiiffmati): the NlZAMAT-l-SKistAL, or ' northern district’ ; SUmiat-u 

. Tanuij, or * southern'i Ni^AMAT-3-MASKkiKt or 

AdminutrttLou. ^ ^ . l ^ 1 * ^ 

"eastern*; and the Ni^rA^AT-i-MAOHKift, or "western 

distnet/ which are subdivided into ftiAslis. There h also a spccLii 

district for the city, called the or "6 miles radium' 

Bhopal being a lirst-elass State, the chief has full [jowxts in all 

administrative matteni;^ both judicial arvd gcnutal, including the power 

to pass sentence of death. Two ministers assist itt the admiutstration: 

the who is in chaige of rei^nue adairs; and the 

who has charge of police and judklal matters- ThtTc 

arc also three councils: the //Affr-A'dmi/, of four members, which 

advises the chief and inquires into matters s^ieckJly referred to it; the 

of eight members, which frames rules for Ihuincial 

matters; and the which deals with legislative work^ 

'Ihc other important branches of administmtion are : Xhc 

or chiefs primte office j the office of the State Mv//i; the who 

announces /a/was or rulings according to the Korin; the Ma/fis-i- 

L^ 7 am^l^ consisting of four members^ whkh decides in cases of difference 

* Sinw ihh Acemukt wu writicb KhiC Iihvb btan icduetd lo lhrK+ 
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of opinion belween the and the l thy or inspectof- 

general of police ; ihc public worJc* deparimcni; the forest depart¬ 
ment; ihe through whom pass all communicfliions 

betv^een the chief and the Politiiisl Agent j the or 

office of accoiintant^eriOTl; the or treasury ; the B^AhAtgiri- 

Aisd^, or paymasier^a olftce; and the BdAAshgiri-Jfhujf^ or office of the 
coiumondeT-i n^chief. 

I he first attempt to introduce a proper sys^tem into the judicial work 
of the imitate was made by SikantUo' Beganii In 1S84 her system was 
revised and regular courts were constituted on the British model. ''I he 
lowest courts are those of the faAiiMarfn who are magistrates of the 
firet or second t\o^ afipeals from them lying to the AtlnW in char^ge 
of ^i5dwa/j. and from them to the court of the Sadr-us^Sadfir and 
iVaslr if/MyAam at Bhopal, and finaUy to the chief though the 
council. The city forms a unitj, in which the jurisdiction is liCparate 
from that of the distTicis. 1’he total cost of the judicial aialf is 
Rs. 7o.tM per annum. All matters of a religious nature and civil cases 
requiring ihu iSAue of aor opinion on a point of Muhammadan 
law, are referred to the State A'd^r, from him to the and in case 

of a difference uf opinion between the AJsi and Afn/Zt arfi finally 
dispo^^ of by the A/tpZij-x-Wawfl. 

Up to the year iSi 3 the fmancial nsourceis of the State were of 
a highly urtiUble character, deijending on the power of the ruler of the 
day to repel the inroads of hlarlthi and Pind^ri raiders. At Hayit 
Muhammad's aCLCiiaion in 1777 ro^enuc was about 20 lakhi of 
rupees 5 atid it was customary to devote one quarter to the personal 
expenses of the Nuwab, who was held to have no interest or concern 
with Slate revenues over and above this assignment, other revenues being 
under the control of the minister for general administrative purposes. 
In iSoo the revenues fell as low os Iti 50^000. By os a result of 
the energetic rule of WozFr Muiiammad and his son Nazar, and the 
alliance with the British Government, the iiKomc rose to ^ lakhs. 
SikantUr Begum divided die country into three regular districts for land 
revenue purpose^ and in 1S72 Shah Jahiln Bcgam effected a regubr 
witlkmenl for a term of twenty years and rcdisiributod the Statu into 
four districts. The total normal revenue of the State is ^5 kkhs, the 
principal stmrees being land (to-i lakbs), customs lakhs), tribute 
<i’6kkhi), excise (Rs. 40,000), and stamps (Rs. jipOoo> The chief 
items of CKpeaditure are i general administration (4 lakhsjf chiefs 
etablishmern (1 kkbt), police (i 6 lakhs), Bhojjal Infantiy {a lakhs). 
Imperial Service l^ccrs (a lakhs), State army {3 ‘4 lakhs). 1 ho income 
of alienated Imitk is 5^ Likhs. Smee iSy? the British has been 

the only 1^1 tender. 

Until 1^132 line revenue w^ coUeclird aftui au appraJSt;niunt ul ihe 
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standitig cnj|^ and were granted for the year only. Since that 
date, howevcri the rales have been settled for terms of years. During 
the time of Sikandar Eegam the farming of the revenue waii abolished. 
It is now collected through farmers but the rates arc fixed 

by the State revenue department The ordinaQ^ rates for irrigated 
land of good quality are Ks. 17 lo Ks, fier acre^ and for irrigated land 
of poorer clftssex j to Rs. 2. Unimgated land |iays from Es. 4 to 
R. I per acre for mirftj Rs. 4 to 13 annas for and K- t 

to 3 annas for the poorest soils, When poppy or sugar-cane is groi^Ti, 
the rales vaiy from Rs. 17 to Rs. ii per acrCi and for cotton frorti Rs. 5 
to K. I. Sense highly fertile land immediately round the cityj called 
ntJM Miir^ where special faciiitiea exist for mantiring and watcringi 
is let for Rs. 33 per acto arsd produces poppy and garden crops. 

Revenue is collected by the State in cash^ but cultivalon^ occasion¬ 
ally pay the farmers in bind, tn 1S37 the first selllemeni wHs niadc< 
for three years, the demand being lO takhs^ RcvisioiLs wvre nrade 
from tirrsc to lime, and the revenue fixed in 1655 fiir fifteen >Tars 
amcmnleti to 30 lakhs, 'rhe Last settlement was made In 1903, for 
firx year^i, with a demand of so-S lakhs, which gives an incidence r^f 
Ks. 1-13^4 per acre of cultiviiied land, and 7 antsa.'j per acre on the 
total area of the State. The farmcm receive a commission of 10 per 
cenL on the revenue collected, and are unable to alter [he osse^d 
rale-s but have |>awer to eject a tenant who refuses to pay* I'he 
revenue is collected in four instalment3 l 

An imporiaut source of miscellaneous revenue is opium. A duty of 
Rs. 2 levied on each ntaund of <kiA or etude opium till 1(^04, when 
it was raisGl to ^ A further duty of Rs, (K?i, ifi since 1904) is 
levied by the State on each chest {140 lb.) of manurattured opium 
taken to the Ciovcmment scales. From iS 3 i to 1S90 this duty 
avemgetl aljout Rs- 19,000 f>cr annum. I Hiring the ne3i:t decade the 
duty a^-emged Rs, 16^000. In 1901 only 613I chests passed the 
scales, while 5 maunds were sold retail, the duty being Ks- 
opium grown for oifhjtt is sent to the Government scales in the dty\ 
The fall in the out'turn k due to a series of deficient rains^ and the 
detrciuic in the village population, which have made it imijuasible to 
cultivate a crop ruE|uiring so much inigation and attention. 

Excise is levied on country liquor and driigs^ The country liquort 
made from the fiowers of the wf^^i/eT-lrce (Btrsiiti is all 

distilled at the central warehouse in BhopOil cityp whence it is issued 
to the holders of conimcts for. its sale, 'fhe revenue from liquor 
avetages about Rs, 3i|qoO|. and from drugs Rs. 9,ooo> giving an 
incidence of about one anmi per head of population. In 1901, 
37 i 5 S 3 gallons were madcj bringing in Rs, 43,400 duty; and in 1903, 
^^^044 gallons, briuging in Ks. 35^808. J'hc use of European liquors 
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is becoming comrnon among the wDalihy inhabiianis nf ihe city, hui 
is quite unknown to the villagefs. A duty was fOTintrly leried mi 
salt passing into the Slate j but tills wiis abaiidoncd in iSSi, the 
British Govern nient paying Rs. 10 ,om yeatly as coniptusation in 
lieu of it* 

The public works dcparltnem is divided into Jive sections. The 
first is under the Slate Engineer (a European), and is concerned with 
all roads (except those of the city), viJiter-workjs bridges, staging bun¬ 
galows, and ' major ’ district works geneially. The second section is 
under the MnA/atni/fM /Hmirat, and is concctned with palaces, barracks, 
and public office*. The third seed ion, under another official, deals 
with ‘ minor' work* in the districts. The fourth is under the muni¬ 
cipal engineer, and deals with works in the city. The last section Ls 
concerned only with the Dt^rAl-i&fiSs, or private residences of ilie 
chief. The deijattniunt has done much excellent work- Among thu 
principal constructions during the last ten years arc the water-works 
whii'li supply the whole city and its suburb* (costing i 3 lakhs), the 
large lent and furniture storehcniisc In Jahinglrflbvld (i-j lakhs), the 
ladv Lansdownc Hospital for women (Rs. 3fS,ooa), the Imperial Service 
dvalrj lines (S lakhs), the new Central jail (i-s lakhs), and metalled 
toads ([K lakhs). 

A regiment cf Imperial Service cavalry, consisting of three ^uad- 
Tons of 400 of all ranks, is maintained. It is called the Vtciona 
Ijtriccr*, and is commanded by Colonel SJhibaada Ubaid-ullah Khan, 
second son of the present ruler. 'I'he regiment is compoiied of five 
irootJS of Mukumnadiuis and one of Sikhs, and costs a lakhs ft year, 
Th& Sinle troopa ture divided into two regabr and irregular. 

Tlie former act as a personal guard to the chief, and are equipped more 
or less like natitv cavalry regiments. Ttiey numbw 190 of ail ranks, 

Tegtmeiii of regular inlantry, jjd strong, pruvtdes palace guards. 
'I'he irregukrs, who consist of 396 cavalry and 500 foot, we equipped 
in native Style, and act os orderlies, and assist the police and district 
ofiidftls. Beside* these, 122 artillerymen, with 24 guns and 50 horsL's, 
are also maintained. The total strength of the State army « 1,744 
and its annual cost about 3-4 lakhs. 

A regular police force wit* started in 1857, Mw consists of 1,700 
of all ranks, gt'-ing one policeman to every 4 square miles and to cv^ry 
133 persons. Constables are iKiid Rs. 5 to Ks. 6 a month. They 
carry muwle-loading rifles in the country and truncheon* in the city. 
A mounted police force is drawn from the (inegutur) cavalry. 

The registration of finger-prints of convicted criminals has been com¬ 
menced, The rural police {(AiiHAldin} potform the duties of watch and 
ward in the villages, 'fhey also present a weekly rE|»rt to the nearest 
police station in their district, making special reports of suspicious 
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d£a.tK% miirEl«TT5, cajmss of plagiiOp cholera, or sifnall-pox; ami they assist 
the re^lai police in detecting crime. 

A Central jail has bwn built in Bhopal cit}% and there are four sub- 
mdiriate district Jails in the msama/s. lire total number of prisoners in 
vw 72Jh The annual CJCpcnditure is about Rs, 30,000. 

A regular sj'stem of education was set on foot by Sikandar Begam in 
1&60 Shilh JahSn in order to increase the numbors attending 

school, forbade the employtnent in any State department of persons 
who had not obtained an educational certihcate. The number of 
schools has risen from gj En i&Si to as3 in the number of 

pupils in the latter year being of whom 295 were girls. The 

chief iustitutioni h the Suhiimania high school at Bhopal city. A 
special school is maintained in which the Stace medical officer (rains 
students in the pmetioe of medicine, on European methods. It u&ually 
contains about 30 stttdeiit<K A girls' school was started in 1891 where 
sewing and embroidery are taught^ but an attempt to teach English met 
with HD support. No fees whatever are levied for education in the 
State. The annual e]cpenditure b about Rs. 47,000. In igoi, 4-5 per 
cent, of ibe people (7-9 males and 0-9 females) were able to read 
and write. 

A State Gazette Called the Jarfda-i-Bhfai is published, which is 
purdy offktal in character^ 

The medical department w:as otganir.ed by Sikandar Begam in 1S54, 
and a qualified medical officer was appointed, tn [902-3 there wore 
two hospitals and six dispensaries, oostitig Rs. 16,000, with a daily 
average attendance of 486 piicnt^ Th^ Ijidy Lansdowne Hospital, 
which was opened in 1891, provides attendance for w^omen, and 

a midwifery school h attached to this institution. A leper asylum was 
opened at Sehore in 1891- Medical treatment after the natl^^ i^ystem 
WHS provided in igo2-j at 32 iru^titutions, with a daily attendance of 
1,380 patients, at a cost of Rs, 19,000. 

Vacciimtton is growing in popularity, and the total number of 
persons vaccinated in 1902-3 was 35,048, giving n proportion of 38 
per 1,000 of population. 

There have been three survcjis of the State. Nawrab Sikondar Begam 
first undertook a suri-cy for revenue purposes^ bnd under cultivation 
being measured by the Mughal chain. Shah Jah^n Bi^ni instiiuied 
a plone-tabk survey, and in 1872 the State was surveyed trigonometri¬ 
cally by the Survey of India Department. A regular revenue survey is 
now in progress. 

Bbo^I City Gapatal of the State of the same name in 

Central India^ situated in 23^ rfi'" N. and jf 25' E., on a sandstone 
ridge feet above sea-level, and occupying together with its 

suburbs an area of 8 square miles. BhopESl is the juivction of the 
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Midland section of the Great Indian Penin?nib and Bhopill-Ujjain 
Rsilu^ays^ 511 miles from EJornbay. 

1 'he city sEAnds on the edge of a great lake^ ih* PuVhta-Pul Talao 
(* bke of the bridge of stonewith a larger one^ the Bam Tako {"great 
lake lying to the west. Few pkces can boast so picturesqyc a silna- 
tion ns BhopaL From the l>orders of the great kies to the summit of 
the ridge 500 feet above ilp the city rises tier on tier, an irT£?gular mass 
of houses, krgc and small, interspersed with gardens full of big and 
shady trees, while in the centre the lallp dark-red minarets of the Jitma 
Masjid of Kudsia Begamt crowned nith glittering golden spikes;, tower 
above the ci^. Near the dam which separates the two lakes is a great 
pile of white pabces, from which a broad flight cf steps leads, through 
a lofty gateway, to the waters edge, whik upon the heights, to the wMt, 
stajitb iJJosl Muhammad's fort of Fateh^th. ‘Fwo lines of fortificatioii 
embrace the city, the inner ring cnclofang the old town, the SAaAr-i^Aas 
or ' city proper,' and the outer the more modem quartern and suburbs 
The two great lakes which lie at the fool of the town are a notable 
feature* 'fhe Larger is held up by the dam which now separates the two 
lakes, built, it is said, by a minister of Rijl Bhoj of DhSr. The second 
dam, which retains the lower lake, was built about 1794 by Chhote Khiin, 
when minister to Kawab Hayit Muhammad- The area of the great 
lake is 3^ square miles, and that of the lower lake J: square mile. The 
two are connected by an aqueduct, admitting of the control of the flow 
and the regulation of the water-supply of the city, which is diawn from 
the lakes. Water is pumped up from the upper take by an engine, and 
from the lower by a water-wheel worked from ihe overflow. 

'rradition relates that the city stands on the site of an old town 
founde<l by Rflji Bhoj of Dhar {1010-53), credited with the 

erection of the old fort, near the quarter of the town still known as 
Bhojpura, and till lately used as a jatL A Rinl of Rajl UdayJdiiya 
Fatamara (1059--S0), grandson of Bhoj, is said to ha^-e founded a temple 
known as the ^bha-mandala, which was completed in 11S4, and occu¬ 
pied the site on which the jama Masjid of Kudsia Begam now stands. 
It appears, however, that no town of any siac citisled here, though 
possibly one was in contemplation or even commcnccdn is easily 

accounted for by the declining power of the Pammara chieft of Dhlr at 
the period- In 173& Dost Muhammad built the Fatehgarh fort, and 
connected it with the old fort of Rijt Bhoj by a wall, which he carried 
on till it enclosed a site large enough for the city; ihe area so enclosed 
is that stiU known as the SAaAr i~kMs, or ^ city proper.^ 

In Nawib Yar Muhamrnad's time the capital wm shuated at IsUm- 
nagar (2$^ 23' N., and 77^ 35'' E^}; hnt Fail Muhammad returned to 
BhopUl, which has since been the chief town. In iSi a-j, during the 
attacks by the Nagpur and G walior forces; the whole town outside the 
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great wall was laid in rttins^ and it not till N&^ar Muhammad's rule 
in die nineteenth century that it commenced to recovet* Times were, 
however, still unsettled, and the houses erected e%'en then were poor 
stfucturEss wUh thatched toofs^ Up to the end of Kudsia Begam's rule, 
indccrl, the population consisted mainly of Afghan adventurers seeking 
militarj^ service, who had no tnlenlion of setding down. Nawab jahlngjr^ 
however, tried to induce pesopic to settle permanently and build g<jod 
houses. Ak a preliminary step he himself removed the troops ^ some¬ 
what disturbing etemenh out of the city limits to Jahangtrabad an 
the south side of the kke* Sikandar Begjam on her accession, with 
the characteristic energy which distinguished her rule in ei'ery branch, 
at once set to work to improve the dty by making proper roads and 
lighting them with himps. Shih Jalian B^am added many buildings, 
of w h ich ibe Taj Mahal and Bari ^[ohnl (lakces^ the great Taj-ul ^lasajid 
mosque aa let inoonipkte, the Lai Kotbi, the new Central or Prince of 
Wales's Hospital, the Lady I-onsdow ne Hospital for womerii and the 
new jail are the moat important. Many buildings are Uing added 
by the prcFitnt chief, who is founding [he new suburb of Ahmad^bad 
some distance w'eat of the city* 

'Ihereare no buildings of antiquarian interest and few of architectural 
merit in the city. Many of the streets, however, are by no tnearLs 
devoid of beautyt the irregularity of the houses which form them, 
the sudden turns, and the great gateways which pierce the wads of 
bigger dwellings adding much to the picturesquenessL Of individual 
buildings, the great un finished mosque of Shfth Jahan Begam is the only 
one with any pretensions to arehilcclural merit, though the jAma ^fasjid 
of Kudsia Begam, built of a fine purple-red sandstone, and the Moti 
Masjid are not unp^easing. The pabccs, an irregular pile of buildings 
added to by each suoccssi>^ ruler and constructed without any definite 
plan, have little to recommend them* The inSuence of European 
Dichttccture is noticeable e^'etywhcre, and tnarkedly so m the buildinga 
now under construction* 

The Fatehgarh fort, built in the usual stylCi can never have been 
a very formidable stronghold ^ regards either its position or structure, 
tt mw^ exmtains a State gratiaiy, an arsenal of old arms, and nine 
old guns DO the ramparts. A bnely illuminated copy of the Korfln, 
5 feet inebes Icmg^ ia also kept here. 

Since the opening of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway line in 18^5, 
and the BhopIlhUjjain branch in 1S95, the trade of the city has expanded 
rapidly and with it the population^ which has l>eeTi: (taSi) 55,40?^ 
(1891) 7o.3S^t and (1901) J- Hindus number or 4j per 

cent.: Musalfnln^ 4ti8SS^ or 54 per cent j and Jains^ 1,^17. 

I'he principal articles exported are grain, cotton, poppy /|V^ 

opium, gMt bides, and horns; the imports are salt, sugar, hardware, and 
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picce-gCHjds. The chjcf industries Aie weaving and printing of cotton 
dothp ihe m^ing of jewellery, and the preparation a mixture 

of ^nion, lime, and other ingredients eaten with bcteldeaft of which the 
BhopAl variety is famous all over India. A combined cotton-gin ning 
5uw-mitl, gras^pressp and fiour-mill is worked by the State* and 
a bulk oil depot has been established here by a European firm, 

rhe city is managed by a luumcipality, which w as coirstituted in 1503. 
The members of the committee are nominated by the State and number 
of whom 5 nic ofirciak appointed nv e^fiay including the Stale 
engineer and medical olfker; of the rcst^ 11 arc selected from among 
otheiaLs* and 33 from nonHsfficlalsi, 'fhe municipal income is Rs. 50,0*0 
a yesr^ allotted from State revenues^ I'he conservancy, lighting, and 
maintenance of roods* demoEitLOn ofdimgerous buildings* and control of 
cemeteries arc the most important functions of the committee. There 
is a police force of 416 men under a special officer. Bhopal contains 
a school for the sons of Stale Sardiiis under a European piinclp^l, and 
three other State [schools with about 600 pupils, besides numerous 
pris^ate institutions- Special schools for snstructioji in medicine and 
midwifery arc attach^ to the Prince of Wales’a and I^y Lansdownc 
Hcapitals; there are alsio two girls' schools* and an industrial school for 
funiidi^. Seven hospiuk^ and dispensaries aie maintained in the city, 
besides three institutions for medical treatment after native methods. 

Bhop^war Ageticy.—A Political Charge under the Central Indiit 
Agency, lying belw^ecn 22^ rmd 14’' N- and 74' 3^ and 7^1* 31^ E., 
w^ith an area of about '?p6S4 square mili^ It is bounded on the north 
by RaiEflm, the Indore Residency* Dewis^ and Gwalior; on the south 
by the Khandesh District of Bombay j 011 ilvt mt by British Kimir 
and the Bhoi^il Blaie ] and on the west by the Kcwa Kaniha Agency. 

The physical aspects of the Agency vary markedly in different pans. 
The two great ranges of the Vindhyas and Satpur^ traverse it from 
east to w«t, enfolding between them the broad and fertile valley uf 
the Narbadi. To the north, beyond the Vindhyas, the greater port 
of the Dhar Slate and the vVmjhera district lie op the open Milwl 
plateau. Below is the Narbada valley, and farther souih ihi; mourn 
urinous forest-clad region, in which the AlE-Rajpur, Biuwlnl, and Jubai 
States lie, known as Bhilwilni or the " Bhil country/ * wild and s^»rscly 
inhabited tnict- The famous stronghold of Makiju, the Buddhist 
cav^es of BsCK, and the sacted hill of Bfiwan||ptja ntai JiAaw'ANi* arc 
situated in this chugCi while numerous ruined fortSj mosquM, ond 
palaces, now buried deep in jungle, lealily to its prosperity and impor¬ 
tance in Mughal days^ when it formed a port of the Bijigarh 
of the of Malwa. 

l"he population in 1901 was 547tS4&j ^ whom Hindus numbered 
357,408, or 47 jjcr cent.; ^kniinists* 250,043, or 46 1*^^ cent* * Musal- 
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mans, 39,895, or 5 per cent; and Jains, 9,731. The density i» 75 
™«oiw per Miiare milt Tlw ABcnqr coniains three te«ns, Dhar 
tiwpuhlion, UAHwiNi <6,377)- and Kukshi {s.4oi)j and 

5,031 lilUges. , , . . , ,L 

The chaise wai onginally divided into Lwo siections^ krio^n as me 
Bhit and Deputy Bhil Agencies, with hcad^uarlers at Bbopil^r and 
Mlnpur respectively. In i^sy. after the Politital offkrcr^s residence 
at Bhopn™ was destroyed by the mitlincerSi the head^uartent were 
removed to Sardar^Hirp when the iy^cKt comniandir>g the BhIl Coqjs 
was entrusted with the iwliiicAl control the Agency. The cis-il work 
laser on proved too heavy, and a separate Political officer was con- 
sidtrred necessary. In iBSi. therefore, the BhIl and Deputy BhU 
Agencies were am4dganiatctl, and a legutaf Agency was constituled 
with head-quarters at Sardartmr. Following the creation, in 1&99* 
of the Indore Residency, all but three of the Indore Iritate 
formerly included in this charge, were transferred to the Resident 
in 190+. In 1501 the l?3gaudof Dew as, made over to the 
British Gmcmmeni for administrative purposes in i&aS, was trans¬ 
ferred to the Indore Agenc>% The charge now* comprises the treaty 
State of DhiVHj the mediatiEed States of Jhadua, HAKviANip Aii^ 
Rajpuk, and Jouat; eighteen guaranteed fAaAura/i and 
the latter holding chiefly from the Dhir State ^ the three Indore 
par^anas of Chikaltk, Lawilnt {s^ Nimar Zila^ and Petlawud {m 
Indorr Zila); the Gwalior district of Amjhe,ka^ and the British 
district of MaNfUfU None of the guaranteed eiJtates Teceives any 
allowance rroniH or pays any tribute to, the British Government- 

The rolitical .Agent exercises the powers of a District Alagisilrato 
and a Court of Seeions within the limits of his charge, except in 
Slates where sudi powers are exercised by the diiefsi and also on 
that ixaitton of the Godhra-Raililni branch of the Bombay, Barodo, 
and Central India Kidiway which passes through the Jhabua State 
eoit of the Mahr river. 

The Agta-Eombay and T^lhow-NJmach high roads and the Ratl^- 
Godhia branch of the Bombay^ Baroda, and Ccmral India Railway 
traverse the charge. 

Tlie Agency comprises the Stales, portions of Statfs, and estates 
shown on the opposite page. 

Bhor State.-'State in the Poona Political /Agency, Bombay, lying 
between and 45^ N. and 73'^ 14^ a^id j f 15^ K,, w ith an area 
of 925 square miks, Ffcuil the Mahideo Hills in Satoni DUtfict 
Bhor stretches north^west over the Western Chits in the south-west 
of Poona and east of KoBlba, with a breadth varying from 35 miles 
in the south lo 15 miles in the north. Above the Wt^stern Chil-s 
the MuLha flows in the north and die Kira in the south, and below 
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the hi 11 ^ ihe Ainbft ^\om smuth-wc^it- The Btale is occupied by basaltic 
rocks of the Deocao rumuitioO-. "J’he cliniHte €>f that jKirt which is 
the Ghi^ts resembles that of L^ounin, nod the climate of the portion below 
that of Kol^bo. 'J'he ruinfatl sanes from e6 inches nt Vicbitragnih 
to 139 inches at Sudhdgarh. The armuiil fall at IJhor averages 37 
inches. 
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Bhor is one of the feudmories of the Satitra StatCj having been 
bestowed upon ShinkrAji Nlrayart^ I'ant Sachiv^ in 16^7 by Klji 
KAmi the son of Sivajlp for his services, The family of ilie chief arc 
Brihmansp and hold a s^ftad authoti^ng adopcidn. They follow the 
rule of pdrncigeniture, and the succeiaion lias been nwintained by 
several adoptions. The State allied with the British Government 
by a m^ty of and became a feudatory like other S^ra 
on the lapse of the Si&t^ State in 16^49- From that year to zBSj it 
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under the puliltcal cuntrol uf the Cdtecior of Siiira, hut 
ilien transfcned » I'oona. ITie chief has the title of I'andit of Bbof 
Olid Flint Suchiv, and ranks as a firsHrUss Sardftr of the Dei-xan, 

\ tribute of Ks, iO,ooD, being the tonintuled, value of an elep^l 
subsidy unce annoslly furnished by the chief, is paid to the Bmisli 
GovemnieuL The present chief has enjoyed a personal salute of 
y gniis since the Delhi Dorblr of 1903, in leootsniiion of his loyalty 
aivd efficSent adminiitfation. 

The poimlation was 137,*68 in 190'1 oompiired with tS 5 ,&J 9 'f' 
1S91, inhabiiiiig one town <Biioa) and 4S3 villages- Shirvral, a 
municipal village, contains a series of Buddhistic casxs of the same 
plain type m KcaiD in Siiira District, hlindus number 135.000 
and Musalm£ns 1,700- The principal castes are Brahmans (5,000), 
Madithas (75,000), Kunbis (14,000), Dlrangars (5,000), and Mahars 
(14,000). Except u few cotton-weavers, the great ntajoriiy of the 
|»cople arc supported by agnculturc+ 

The prcwlmg ly|>c of soil h rctL x\boul 404 square mile* arc 
occupied for cultivaiion. Tlie princi|jal crops rice and nag/L A 
&mall area of land iirijjatcd from welts and fainscason danis- I he 
arua of forests is 104 square nnle^^ Iron-smeUiny^, fonncrliy of some 
importance^ Itas beurt abiutdont^dj and iJiu Slate is poor in induslfies- 
Tliti chief roads are the AUhJki Pandhaq>ur (cart-rwad). Pootia-Kelganm 
(maii road), and the Ttiona Fanvel load down ibt llhor Hhor 

contains seVLn post otHccs managed by the Slate* and isi one of the 
States in Ik^ntbay which have posbil anungemenU of iheir owm, 

lilt State siiffcted severely from, famine in 1S96-7 and again in 
189^19001 Relief ntcfliiyres were n^esaary on ^th occasions. In 
the latter fmeine the ma^iimuni number of workoiu was Spooo^ and 
nearly 63,000 was spent on famine rdief. The Slate has also 
suflered from plague. 

bhor is under ibc political supervision of the Collector of Pooiiaj 
and the adniinistfaiion k conducted in close aocordunce with Hriiish 
kws- Crimiirni and civil justice are administered by the chief him¬ 
self* with the aid of subordjiiaic courts- Except that the trial of all 
persons for capital olfent'es requires the Political Agent^s sanction, 
the Pant Sachiv exercises full criminal and civil powers* and his 
decisEOfi in ^cb cases is not subject to appeal to the Political AgenL 
J’he revenue is 3I lakhs, chiefly derived from land (aj lakhsX excise 
{Ks. ao,ooo)* and forcsls {Rs-1 1,000). *rhe iiiaie has recently (i^f96-9) 
been surveyed and the rates of as*p®m,ent vary frtsm 12 to one 
anna per aoe. 'Phis settlement enhariced the revenue by Ri 
'iTie Slate contains two municipaiities, Euoa and Shirwai* with an 
aggregate inconic in 1903-^4 of Rsy 51-^4®' I'he police force consists 
of ais ojon 'Fhcre arc 43 schools with t,S 4 S pupib. The Bhor 
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dispensary trenled T9.356 patients in 1903-4 at n cost of Ra. a,wo. 
In ihc same year 3,Jt6 persons srcre vaccinated. 

Bhor Town.—Chief town of the State of Bhor, Bombay, situated 
in iS* q* N. and 73® 53' K-. *5 miles south of Poona. Population 
(1901), 4,17a. It is administered as a municipality, with an income of 
Bs. 4,190 In T903-4. 

Bhor Ghat.— Paw across the W'estem GhSts, in Poona THstrict, 
Bombay. Ser Borokat. 

BhosarL-^A'ilbg* in Pogim Distnet, Bombay. Srf BHAvaAHL 

Bhowal.—Petty State in the Kh 3 L«^i HtSls t he populanon 

In 190T 36 s* in was Rs. 900^ The 

principal products arc rice, millet, bay-teaves, blade pepper, and lime. 

BhowftnL—River in Coimbatore Distiicti ^ladras. See Bhavani. 

Bhuban Hills.—ranye of hills projeoiing from ihe Lushai sysiem 
intn the iiouth of OchSr District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, They 
nm north ,^<1 south between 34'* 15^ and ^4* 45' N. and 93° 5a' and 
i)f f E., on the eastern border of the rbstrict, forming the watershed 
between the Barih and Sonai fivei^ Their height i:anes from 700 feet 
to j,ooo feet, and their slopes are very preciptloua. Th^ are formed 
of sandstones and shales of Tertiaiy origin, thtowm into huig folchv A 
temple sacred to Bhulion Baba, a local Tiame for Siit'a, stands on iKc 
summit of a hill about 30 miles south-east of Silchar. Maniputfs, 
tip-counlry meni ard garden coolies resort to this place on the occasion 
of the Sirarain, the Sifpcincbamt, and the Barunisnan ftstivak, when 
they bathe in a tank in the neighbourhood of the temple, and make 
nlferirijsii at the shrine- 

Sbuban Town*—Town In Dhenk^n^Ll, one of the OrijJsa Tribuiary 
States, Bengal* situated in 20° 5J' N, and 35** 50^ E., on ibe north 
hank of the Brahman! river* about 14 miles fmm Jeniipur station on 
the BengahNSgpur Railway* Population (r9oi),'h^7fiS. Bhuban has 
a local repuEaiion for its manufacture of lielhmetal ware* 

Bhubaiies war, — Temple city of Siva in the Khurd^ Hubd [vision of 
Putl District, Bengal, situated in 10* 15^ ttnd 85^ ^ K*^ 3 miles 
from the Bengal-Nagpur Ruilwny- Population {1901)* 3,053* Its 
iTadilions date from remote antiquity* when it wtw distinguished 
for nothing more iban a single mango-tree whence the 

name Eklmtatirtha. 

Bhubaneswar was the great seat of Saivlsm in Orissa, and nil the 
great temples here are conscemied to the the emblem of the 

"great god' Mahjcleo. h is said that it wai originally intended 
a TiA-al of Btnares, and that no details were omitted to mate it on enact 
counterpart of its prototype. Tradition attributes the fbur>dation of the 
various templea at Hbuhaneswar to the tings of the Kesari dynasty* 
who arc suppwjsed To- liave ruled over Orisia from the sixth to the 
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iTffelfih ceniur>' A. n .; hui the ejitstence of this dynasty is douMfii^ and 
the only ttin^ dates knoftno with somii: certainty are those of the temples 
of Hrahmeswsr^ MegheswAT, aiwi Ananta Bisude^^f all of which were 
built towards the end of the twelfth century. IViih regard to the 
remainder, we are left entirely in the dark; but ii may well be sur¬ 
mised that the sanctity of the place and of mnny of its holy 
shrines goes Inck to much eorlfer agett. According to popular belief, 
7,(300 shrint^ once clustered round the sacred lake of Bhubaneswar ; 
but at present scarcely more thati joo remain^ They exbdsit a ^urieiy 
ef arcbitectuTfll types, some being plain single lowers^ cabers having 
[wches and halls in front with elaborate mouldings. 

The best and most interesting specTmcris among the vast number of 
ancient temples at this famous place arc the following : the great 
Lingara) tcmpleg with the tem[ilc of Bhagavali within its com^iound, 
the tempk of Ananta BlsucievT4 the temple of Mukteswar^ the Raj^-RAnt 
temple, the temple of Bmhmeswar^ the temple of Bhlstare'iwur, the Val- 
Lala ifra/, and the temple of Parasu Rameswar. 'I'he Tunipiraj temple 
stands within a targe courtyard sutroundled by a high wall. The 
ten^ple includes a suite of femr buildings standing in lile, railed the i/rw/ 
or tempk i^ropcr, the or porch^ the or refectory, and 

the fta/miJffdtr or dancing hall. Of these the first two w'crc built at ihc 
name time and in a style quite different from the othcr^^ which were 
built long afeer at different timc'i and on diflerenl platis^ The form in 
which Bhubaucswur (Ijird of the Universe) is repre^nted in the sam: 
luarv' is that of a huge uncaTved bloc^k of granite called the 
about 8 Feet in diameter and rising 8 inches above the level of the 
floor. It is half buried in the centre of the room, and is surrounded 
by a raised rim of block chlorite ending on the north side in a point. 
This tint Is called the /aw/ or the female emblem. All these temple^^ 
have recently been repaired by Government and are now in a fair 
state of prestrrvutiom The temple of Bbfckareswar is a unique ^truc- 
tyre, with a huge stone /inpfJft inside miching from the ground Eo the 
upper st(3iey of the temple. The tt>wn also contains three sacred tanks : 
the Bindu SSgar or Gosagar, measuring 1,400 by r.roo feet, the 
S^thasra /iNgtjm, and the PlpanLsint. 

qf Jfmfitfmifs in (CakutEa, 1896)1 iPJid 

of th Artkat&logif^l Survey fndhl /p/* fC'alcuttaT 1904).] 

Bhulyft (or Hhuinhir).—An almriginal trilx; of Bengal niimlpcring 
in 1901 nearly iwo-lhirds of a million, moat of whom were found in the 
ChiM N’Jlgpur plateau, the Sanlal Parganas alcme containing 119,000. 
The word HbuiyO is a Sanskrit derivative^ and in some parts of Rertgal 
it is merely a titular designation adopted by vnrioua castes. In some 
places, on the other hand, it is unequivocally recognized as a tribal 
desigitaitoa j and it Is a plausible conjecture that the tribal Bhdyls 
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properly so called came priginalty from the 'I'ributary Stales of Orissa 
and Clrota Nflgpur, *rhere iKe ort;ani?ation of the tribe is at the present 
day more complete than elsewhere, 'I'hey seem Lo liave been ills- 
placed ia Sina^bbilni by the Hos, in Ranchi by the MuiwUs and 
Oiaons, and in Miinbhain by the BViumijs r but in Hazflribagh the 
tribe a^ain gathers sirengihj and in South Bib 3 r we meet with them in 
large numbers bearing the opprobrious name of Musahtu or * lat-eater,' 
but invariably eallirg themselves by their original tribal des^nation. 
The physical characteristics and the traditions of the BhuiySs vary con¬ 
siderably in difierent places; hut they all alfecl great reverence for 
the memory' of Rilrbmun or Rikbiasan, whom they regard, some as 
a patron deity, and others as a mythical ancestor, whose name dis¬ 
tinguishes one of the divisions of the trilw. It seems probable llwt in 
the earliest Jitage of belief Rikhmun w'as the hear-totem of a sept of the 
tribe, and that later on he was transformed into an ancestral hero, and 
finally pr()moted to the rant of a tribal god. However this may be, 
his cult is peculiar lo the BhuiySs, and serves to link together the 
scattered branches of the tribe. ^ ^ ^ 

Bbuj,—Capital of the State of Cutch, Bombay, situated in 15 N. 
and 69° 48' li>i at the haae of a fortified hill. I’etpuladon (njoiX 
16,^6;, (iw-luding 99S cantonments. Uhdj is a municipal town, and 
lias a post office, a Central jail, a high school, a school of art, a library, 
a hospital, and a dispensary. It also contains a forest nursery, uith 
about I, (loo plant*. The municijUHil income in 1903-4 vras Rs. M,&oo. 
The income of the cantonment fund was Rs. t, 77 *^ eMpendilurc 

Bs, 1,7 7 S’ ’rii® dispensary in the same year treated 38,000 patients, 
while dig in- and 11,677 out-patients were treaty in the Bbuj 
hospital. A lunatic asylum eoniained nine inmates in 1903-4- TfMi 
place is chiefly interesting for its archaeological monuments, and os 
having U-ea at an early period dedicated to the snake divinity Bhfi- 
janga or Bhfljiya. None of the buildings in the town is of earlier date 
than the middle of the sixteenth century. The mosque inside the city 
gate is remarkable for the thickness of its piers and their closen^s to 
one anoliier—an arrangement by which only a few of the worshippers 
can ever be within sight of the r&t. The town contains the tomb 
of a filr, and in its neighbourhood are a number of sbrmes and 
Muhammadan of no special importance. 

Bhiikarhert—Town in the Jilnsalh f.jAfU of MurafTamagar Dis¬ 
trict, United Provinces, situated in 39'' 30' N. and 71" 57' E., mi 1 « 
from Musaffoinagar town. Population (1901), 6,316. I he mhabitarits 
are chiefly Jats, whose ancestors attained considerable power in the 
days of Paihln supremacy. There is an old tomb of a^nt who la 
reverenced throughout Northern India by the Hindus as Gharlh Nath, 
and by the Muhammadans as Glvulb ShMi. 


BhuJaft {m Rhullrwah).—Old mme of Noakhai.e Eastern 

Bengal and Afsjaa. 

BhumiJ. —An aboriginal tribe found mainly in the CtioH Nigpur 
T>ivision of Bengal and very closely allied to the Mundils, of whom they 
may perhaps be regarded as an ofTshooi that has lost some of its tri^l 
p<e<uillaritjes by contact viith the people of ibc plainfi* The tribe 
numbered ^aS.ooo in and a third of them are inhabit^is of 

MAnbhOm, the remainder being distributed over the Orissa Tributar)^ 
States, Singhbham, and Midnapore. N®rly all call tbenwh-es Hindus, 
and in this respect they present a marked contrast to the MundiSs, 
Hi>s and Santals^ the majority of whose members are Aninli^ts. About 
a third still speak a form of MundSrl. mainly in Singhbhilm and 
Midnaporeand in the Orissa States ; elsewhere Bengali is commonly 
Fpoken, The Bhumijs wcie in former days very' turbulent^ and under 
the nickname of cA^rj ('robbers^) were the terror of the surrounding 
Districts. The last disturbance occurred in iSji> when a quarrel arose 
about the succession to the BatabhClm estate, atid one Ganga Nariyanp 
at the head of a body of Bbumij insurgents^ plundered the whole 
country. The olficmb and police fell back on Burdwaut and a strong 
military force had to take the field. Ganga Xiitlyan was killed in an 
attempt to storm the fort of the Thakur of Kharaiiwan, and the insur- 
gimts ihcTs submitted. 

BhupRl — Stale and city in Central India. BHOPatn. 

Btiurtpore^— State and city in Rajprttanru Bkahatpur, 

Bhug&wal Tlltika.— jTJ/wAn of East Kh.^ndeah District, Bombay, 
including the petty subdivision or of EdaUbad, and lying 

tictween ao®* 47^ and 14^ N. and 75'’ 41'flnd jfi* 24^ with an 
area of 570 square miles. There are three Eownat Biiusawai. (popu¬ 
lation, t6,36j), the head-quarters, Body aw (5,670), and ’V’^arakoaon 
5,6s 2); and iBo villager The population in 1901 was lo^jrs, 
compared with 114,011 in Tiie density, 191 periions per square 

mite, ccicucds the District average. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was 3-5 lakhs, and for cesses Ra. 34,000. To the north-west 
and along the Tahiti the country is flat and monotonous^ The north- 
cast of the though flat, is here nnd there broken by groves, 

especially along the h^ks of the Puma. The rest is more or less 
urdutating, with straggling hillocks covered with loo% stones and 
bouldcra. Along the north-east boundary runs a bold range of bills. 
The faiuAa h scantily wooded, and without the mango groves » 
abundant iu other parts of the District. The tract lietw'een the Films 
Hver and the hills from the Suki river to the eastern frontier is ruined 
by its dstdly climate, and repeated ottenipts to recolonize deserted 
viibges have failed Elsewhere, the fJ/aAa is fairly healthy. There is 
plenty of surface water Besides the T^pti ri%^ei in the north, with its 
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tributflries the ?Qma and VSghur, and the mmor streams the Sur and 
there are more than 2^500 iirigaticin wells. The HiniUla 
lake^ with a catchment area of 6 square miles and a capacity of 
i40pOoo,oM cubic feet of water, lies on a sma!! tributary of the Tflpti 
and commands sH acres* As an irrigation work it has not prov^ 
altogether a success. Of the two kinds of black soilt the rich aJIuviol 
clay found north of Edatsbld cannot be surpassed* In the east of 
Kurha, where it gives place to a rich black loam, it yields the finest 
crops. The other soils are mostly mixed red and browti. In the 
nOfth cast the soil Ls poor, and the waste lands are generally dry' and 
rocky. Along the river-hanks are small alluvial plots called j/rA/z* The 
annual Tninfalli at Bbusl,wal town averages ad inches* 

Bhus^wal Town* —Hcad^iuarters of the ta/r*Aa of the same name 
in East Kltandesh District, Bombay* situated in 3' N. and 
7S* E., 64 miles east of Dhlilia, at the junction of ths Nagpur 

branch with the main line of the Great Indian rtninsula Railway- 
Population (1901)* *6,363. Until the npening of the railway, Bhusai^l 
was a petty village. It haa since become an imponant centre, with 
Urge railway workfs* and a considerable i'uropean population, and is 
the heod-cjuartcrs of a subdtvisional oflfiC'er.- A branch of the American 
Alliance Mission is at work^ and maiuTains two schools. About 1,500 
workmen are regularly employed here, of whom 100 are European or 
Eurasian engine-drivers and mechanics. The requirements of so many 
railway employes have attracted shopkeeijcrs of all descfipiions, but 
ihcir business is confined to the supply of local wonts. The railway 
premises consist of a handsome station. Large locomotive workshops, 
and houses for the cmplo}’^. The water-supply is brought from the 
Tapti by means of a steam pump and pipe. The water is driven up to 
a large lank on the top of a handsome two storeyed building, the 
Ifwftr storey being used os a billiard^rooni and the upper as a libraiy. 
Gardens have been laid out, and tree planting encouraged to such an 
extent that the site, formerly an opeu field, is now somewhat overgrown 
with trees. The village of Bhusa^al is on the opposite side of the line 
to the railway buildir^A. There Is a kige tcslhouse outside the railway 
gate for riaiives. Two ginning factories and two cotton-presses ore 
busily employed during the season. Bhusilwal was acquired by the 
Britlvh Government with the rest of the Varangaon <now Bhusawal) 
fa/uAa in rSfii* It was corstituied a municipality in iSai, and had an 
average income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 16,000^ In 
1903-4 the income iatis neaTly Rs, 30,000, chiefly derived fTom a tax 
on houses and lands (Rs. 3,4c») and grants for educatiori (Rs. 5,000). 
The town contains a Sub^udinate J udge’s court* three English schools, 
two vernacular sclvools, and two dispensuieSi, including one belonging 
to the railway company* 




iS-t 

—Independent State in tlie Eastern Hlnifllflyas, lying 
between ati" 41' and sS* 1 * N. an<l 3 ft* 54' and 91" S 4 ' E. It is 
bounded on the north by Tibet; on the east by the Towang country, 
a nanow outlying dcpeitdeticy of Tibet that strett^es southwards to the 
confines of Assam : on the south by Goalpara, KatiirQp, and JaipaiguM 
Districts : and on the west by the Chumbi Valley, the State of Sitltim, 
and Darjeeling District, 

The lofty iiealts and tanges of the Himakyas extend along the whole 
of the naithem boundary of Bhutin, and great spurs stretching south¬ 
wards from the main chain along its eastern lund 
Physical wostem boundaries. Within these mighty natural 

aspects. barriers b a succession of hill ranges, the general 

direction of whieti in Western Bhutan is from north-west to sMth-cast 
and in Eastern Bhutan fitmi nojth-euust to south-wesL The ridges are 
mostly steep* and separated from each other by deep vall^s runiilng 
fur back into the moutitaius. The Dongkya range, which divides 
Sikkim from the Chuinbi Valley, bifurcates atGipmochi the western 
shoulder of which is the trijunction point of the Sikkim-Bhuiin- 
Tibet tioundar)') into two great spurs, one running to the south-east 
and the other to the south-west, including bclw'een them the ™lley of 
the Di<hu* or Jaldhaka river. tVom Chomai.iiaui on the 'Irbetan 
lioundary at the iiorth-w'Cst comer of Bhutftn another ridge strikes 
southwards between the basins of the *lorsi (the Churabi \ alley) and. 
Kaidlk rivets, and terminates in the SiscntiA hills which form the 
boundary between Jalpaiguri District and Bhutan. Earlher east very 
little is known of the main chain, but it has been ascertained that its 
chief of&hoots trend southwards: these include the Black mountain 
range* with ramifications south-west and south-east in the Tongsa 
division; the Veto Iji, from peak B ( 24 i 73 J "Oftb ofTongaa; the 
Kudu range j the Donga range, from a peak north of Donga Iji 
( 20,965 feet); the Kollong range, from the Baud peak (20,576 feet); 
and, in the cjtlreme east, a range springing from the three peaks E 
(ii.ajft feet), F (23,066 feet)* and H (ai.421 feel), with ramifications 
in a south-east direction, on one of which Dowftngiri is situated. The 
last-mentioned range probably forms the true Iwundaiy between Bhutan 
and Towang. This mouniflinoiis region sends out numerous rivers in 
a more or less southerly direction, all of which eventually find their way 
into the Brahntapuiia. Their courses in Bhutin are confined between 
high rvjcky mountains; and as the gradients of their beds have a very 
steep fall, they are furious torrents in the rains, and hardly any of them 
are fordable at this period of the year. Proceeding froni west to east, the 
chief rivers are the Di-chu, Amo-chu or Toass, Chin-chu, Ma-chu, Mali- 
chu, and Dangmechu. 'I’lie Ui-chu, which rises in a lake near Gipmochi, 
* Bi ii the Boilo rwd fAw lh« TilwiitA ward for' wiilcr' or ' tirtr.' 
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toms, ihc between Bhutan and Dagtxling District during the 

lasit twelve miict of its eouTse m the mountains. 1 he AnK>ehu rises 
below the Tang pasSf which forms the connecting thifc across the 
Tibetan tabk land of the main range of the Hiniilayas and also ihe 
watershed lietween the streams running mrtlwards and southwards, 
and after flowing through the Chumbi Valle)' for about 6 miles enters 
Bhutan. Soon after ii runs through a steep »nd narrow' gorge^ and 
below' tills through a valley which is Ijcltered to ha\^ an easy gmdientp 
and which has been procspeeted for a road coi^necting Tibet with Ben¬ 
gal. The Chin-chu rises in the ea-stem and southern slopes of the Chu- 
malhari range, and, after flow'ing in a south-easterly direction for about 
aoo miles through Hhutdrip enters the Du^rs not fur from the eastern 
liorder of Jalpaigurf, wliere it is known as the Ninagaon river. The 
Ma<?hu ri.*;es in Tibct^and;^ after a course in Bhutan of alrout iSo miles 
past Punaka, debouches oti the borders of Jalpalguri and Goalp^ra, 
wheru it is tilled the San tosh. Thu Dangmc-cbu* which is believed to 
rise in Tiljet, Hows tn a south-w^>^iterly direction through Bhutan, sndj 
on emerging into the plains, where it is known as the Matiis, once formed • 
the boundary between the KamrUp and Q,oAlpam Districts of Ass:Lm^ | 

M far aa is known, the lower mourKain ranges are composed chiefly 
fsf a coarse and decoTn|H>,^ing granite sandsitone. Gneiss, homblendic 
slaiCp micaceous slatc^ and brown and ochre-coloured sandstones form 
the b^HiidcTS in the beds of the streams in the ascent from the plains. 
'Hie rocks at the highest elevation consist of gnds-S through 

upheaved strata of mica and taScose slate. At an clmation of 3 ,ooo or 
9pOQo feet a talcosc sbte has l>een observed, tlucfcly (iisseminjitcd w EUi 
garnets and in some cajtes ihncaded with large gnui’ts of titaniferous iron 
om. I Jmestonc fomaiions on a large scale extend from Chingi to 
SantiKi, and another limestone fonnalinn from Potnekpti to 'I'lissisUdni 
and thence to the plains at Busli. 

Above 5pOoo feet the mountain slopes are generally covered whh 
forest abounding in many variettL'S of stately inces, including the bt-’ceh, 
a.shj, bircht maple^ cypressp and yew. At an ek^Titton of 8,000 of 9,000 
feet is a" Kone of vcgeiaticin consisting principally of oaks and rhodo¬ 
dendrons and above thi-s again is a profusion of pines. 

The lower n^uges of the bills teem with animal life. Tigers are not 
common, cjfccpt near the r iver Tlj^ t^^ but elephant.^ are so numerous as 
to be dangerous to travellers, l^pards abound in the valleys and deer 
everywhcrCi some of them of a very large speocs. T he musk deer 
Iv found in the snows, and the barking-deer 
(CcfTw/jtfr on. every* hill-side. liV ild hog are met with ei en 

at great ele^'adonsr Bears and rhinoceros are also found. l.arge 
squirrels are cornmnn, and pheasant^t, partridgeSp jungSe-ftJwk pigeon^ 
and other smalt game aboundl 
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The climale of Bhut?tn ?ciries with the elevation : the cold of Stbetia^ 
the beat of Africa^ and the pleasant wartndi of Italy may all be experi¬ 
enced in the coutTie of a single day's journey. At the time when the 
inhabitants of Punaka ftte nfinid of exposing themseivcs to the blaring 
suHf those of Gh^ expenence alt the ngour of winter and are chilJed 
by perpetual anowSr Yet these two places ore within sight of each 
other. The mins descfmd in Hoodj; upon the heights, hut in the 
vicinity of Trashichodrong and Punaka they arc mtiderate; there are 
frequent showers^ hut nothing that can be compared to the tropical 
rains of Bcrtgah Owning to the great elevation and steepness of the 
mountaiojir terrible storms arise among the hollows, which are often 
attended with fatal results. 

Bhutan has not long t^een in the pofKCSSion of its^ present nilcrsn It 
formcriy belonged to a tribe called by the BhoiiOs TephO^ who arc 
believed to been of the same race as the 

Kach^ris and Koch of the adjoining plains, and who 
were subjugated abrjut two cehtuneji ago by a hand of Tibetan soldiers. 
The latter settled down in the country and intermarried with the 
aborigine^ and ftum them have sprung the people now called BhotiSs. 
7hcre aw still wious sertile tribes in the country regarding whom very 
little is yet kr^Dwn, but we may surmise that they are descended from 
more or less pure remnants of the earlier inhabitanL^. The relations of 
the BritUh with Bhutati commenced in 1772, when the KhetiSs invaded 
the principality of Gooch Beh^r. The ruler of that State invoiced 
British aiti and a force was dispatched to his a>i!«istance under Chaplain 
jame^ who expelled the invaden> and poi^uud them into their own 
temlor)'. Peace was concluded in 1774 through the mediation of the 
Tashk Uma, then regent of Tibet. In 1783 Captain Turner was 
deputed to BhuUn^ with a view to promoting commercial intercourse, 
but his mission proved unsuccessful From tlsis period few dealings 
took plaiiK with Bhutan until the occupation of Aissam by the British in 
1826. It was then diiSCovered that the Bhoria^ had usurped the strip of 
lowland lying along the foot of the mountairLS, allied the Duars or 
possea^ and for tlic$e they agreed to pay a small tribuie. They failed 
tn do so, however, and av'uiled themselves of the command of the 
posses to commit, depredalions in British terrilory. Captain Pemberton 
was deputed to Bhutan to adjust the points of difference, but his nego¬ 
tiations jnelded no result; ntud every^ other means of obtaining redress 
and security having proved unsuccessful the Ansam Du^ wure taken 
from the Bhotiis, and in heu of them, an annual payment of Rs. jo,o» 
was promised to the hillmen so long as they behaved themselves. 
Theyconiiiiue<h however, to commit acts rjf outrage and aggression; 
and iti spite of repeated remonstrances and threats, scarcely a year 
passed without Uic occurrence of several raitK often headed by Bhutinese 
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ofBciiils, in irhich they plundered ihe inhabiuints, m:i^tred theirip or 
canted them av^ay 

In 1863 the HgiL, ^Vahtey Eden Wits siient ati an envoy tu Hhutdn to 
demand reparation for oiitrag«. ]-ie was there subjected to 
the gros^etil insuUsi, and under compulsion signed a treaty sitireudcr- 
iilg the UiiSLrs tu Bbklt^ and makir^ many other couceb^ioiu. On 
hi^ return the Governor-General at once disavowed the treaty, stopped 
the fllJowarice previously given for the and dcmaiHied 

the immoduite restoration of all British subjects kidnapped during the 
previous five years. As this demand wa^; not complied with, the Cover- 
nor-Gentrul issued a proclamatioUiP dated November ra, i S6.^, aiii>e\i9ig 
tile ^Vc^ertt Duilrs, No resisLanCe was al first otrered to the annes^s^ 
tion; but in Jonuarj^ Bhotiis made an unexpected attack on 

Dewangirip and die small tiriiish garrison abajidoned the post with 
the loss of two EnoLUitain gum. IMa disaster was soon retrieved by 
General Tombs, and die Bhutan government was oomjKjUcd to sue 
for peace, which was concluded on November ii* 1^65. In the year 
/bllowitig, it formalJy ceded all the eighteen Dudrs of Eastern Bengal 
and Assaiu^ and agreed to liberate all kidnap]>tid British subjects. 
Aa th^ revenues of Bhutan mainly de[iended on these Dulrs^ the 
BrilisSi GovemEnent, in return for these coucessionsp undertook to pay 
an atloii'ance beginning at Rs. i5|Ooo a year and rising m three ycar^ 
to a ruaximuiii of twice that ajiiotinr, provided that the HhotiOs 
at>btaincd from fresh breaches of ireoce. Since then rubtions with 
Bhutan have been almost uninterruptedly satisfactory. On the occasion 
of the Tibet Mission of 1^04^ the BhotiSs gave strong prcx>r of their 
friendly attitude. Not only did they consent to the surv'ey of 4 road 
through tiidlr country toChumbi, but ihdr rulur^ the I'ong^a Bcnto|\ 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and assisted In the negotiaT 
lions with the llbeUin authoritii^. Kor these sen'kes he was made a 
Kh.GL1!1,p and he has since entertained the British Agent hmpitably at 
his Capital. 

Previous to the British anneoadon of tho iJu^ tltc area of the Stale 
was reckoned at about zopooe s(|Uare niiles^ llie population in 1864 
was csduialed to bc about 20p000. Later kiforumliotip 
howevcTi poinia to a larger figure^ and it is believed ^ ^ 

that the tract west of the Amo-chu alone coniains about 15,000 pur* 
Sons The chief towns are Fu^aka or Dosen, the w inter capital, on the 
left bonk of the Hugni river, 96 miles cust-north-eust from Darjeeling^ 
'PaasHtcudPZOh'Cf the summer head-quarters, Pano^ Wangdii Pot^ 
rang, and Tongsa on the road rrom Assam to Lhi^ The other towns 
are H^oodipur, Ghl^ and Muridiom. The population w^ust of the 
Amochu consisLs almost unlirdy of NepMcse, who have been driven 
out of iheii own country by the presfkuru of the population on lli^ soil 




and have flocited inio IlhuiAn, a^i wlII ’M into Darjeeling Diairict and 
Stkkicii for many yeans fmU Now that ihe best knds in Darjeeling 
Distiict and much of the good land in Sikiim arc filled iijJi die move- 
nicnt towards Hbutin^ where daert U still plenty of waste, is stronger 
than even These immigrants arc not well treated by the Uhoti^, 
but their condition w better than it uMjd to bo, now that the Bhuilnesc 
officials have begun to reaiJiiJC the extent to which they increase the 
revenue; and for a few yciiCi 4it any rate, until the colonist Is settled 
and taas made money, he is left In com|>arative peace by his lukrs^ 
Eilat of the Amexhu, the Bhutilncse ryots have successfully objected to 
tlic NcpSlesc Ijcing allow ed to take up kmdi on the ground that once 
admitted they would swamp the old inhabitants. The objection seems 
a reasonable one, since the Nei^iilcse, if once admitted, would cultivate 
many of the Bhutinesc graxing-grounds that are below 7,000 feet 
elevation, and would confme the cuUivatiun uf the latter within much 
narrower limits thim at present. 

The popuLLtion of Bhutan consists of three classes: the pricsU, the 
chiefs or Penlops, including the governing class, and the cultivators. 
I'hc BhotLls are most at home among thetr cattle and mules, and are 
generally apnihedc and b:ickward in agriculture. Physically they arc n 
line race, hardy and vigorous, with dark skins, ruddy complesiQni^ and 
high cheek-bones^ but they are dirty in their habits and persons. They 
are courageous, hut tniculent and prone to sudden bursts of anger aiid 
murder. Robber>^ and other kinds of violence are common^ Their 
food consists of meat, chkfly pork, multott, and yak's flefih, turnips, 
rice, barley-meal, and tea made from the brick-tca of China. TlieSr 
favourite drink is distilled from rice or bitrlcy and millet, and 

mitrfid beer made from fermented millet j all classes arc very much 
addkled to the use of those liquor^n Priests and laymen, men aivd 
womcnj all wear clt^se-cropped hair, a feature which dtstiiiguishes the 
Bhoti^ of BhutAn from their cousin±i in I'ibet and bikkani, anaong 
“ivhom, except by priests, the pigtail is univi^rsally worn. A loose 
w'oollen Coat reaching to the ktices, ^ind hound round the waist by a 
thick fold of cotton cloth or a leather belt, form^ the costume of the 
men. A legging of l^roadckith is attached to a shoe made generally of 
buffalo hidOt and no BkitlA ever travels during the winter without prt> 
tecting his tegs and feet against the elTccts of the snow% A made of 
fur or coarse woollen cloth conipletcs the outfit. The women's dross Is 
a Icmg cUxtk with loose sleevc-ss. TTie houses in appearance resemble 
Swiss cEiaiets, and are picturesque and comfortabtc, but outside the 
towjia they are ^4eIdom more lhan two storeys highn The BhotiAs are 
neat joiners, and their doors, windows, and panelling aro excellent. 
No ironwork b used ; the doors o|)en on Ingenious wooden hinges, and 
all the doors are neatly boarded with deal. On two sides of the house 
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is A vcrandA, paimed and cirruunenicd mih carved work. The only 
defect is the absence of chiinneys, a'^hich the BhoEiSs do tioi know 
how to construct. 

I'he Bhut^lic^ .>]rpokcn language is a dialect of Tibetan, but it is 
subject to great load ‘^^riationm^ owing to the mountain bamers which 
impede free communiijation between diBerent prts. In the west the 
dialect is closely akin to that of Sikkim and K Alim pong, but the pro¬ 
nunciation is shar^H^r and more abrupt, 'rhe Tibetans and Sikkimese 
say that the bhutAnese speech resembles that of a man talking in anger, 
and there is no doubt that the temper of the people h reflected in their 
mode of talk. iTie w ritten language of books is the same its that of 
Tibet ^ and by means of it the native of bhuiSn can communicate with 
the Kam-pa Tibetan liting on the confines of Chino, and with the 
Ladakhi on the borders of Kashmir. 

The people profess to be Buddhists; but their religion, as is the 
case in Tibet abo, partakcii largely of the old Bom po or the religion 
which preceded Buddhism. This conststa chiefly of devil-worahip, 
and of propitiatory' sacrifices in which unimal life ia freely taken, 
a prctcceding abhorrenL to the true followers of Buddha. ITie sacred 
books of the Buddhist, or rather of the L^nmbt rcHgiont arc brought 
froni Tibet; they are frequently recited but seldom understood. 'I'hc 
local priciita excel in the painting of religious pictures^ and many of 
the bttt pictures in the Sikkim moiuistcries arc the work of Limas 
from Uhuiin. 

From the configUtatiuR of the country^^ regular husbandry is limited 
to a comparatively few spots. i Ke chief crop h maiaie, which growa up 
to 7^000 feet ] wheat, man/a^ buckwheati. and mustard , 
arc also grow^i. Cultivatiou is in a backward slate, 
even in those places where it has existed longest. The most |xiyiifig 
crops in the country are cardamoms and terraceti rice, hut both these 
require irrigable land and SO involve a large outlay on the |jart of the 
cultivator. Lirgc areas of suitable land are to be found in which the 
mconip of irrigation aie abundant, but property h vety in^rCCUre and 
the cultivator hesitates to incur the uectsssary expenditure. 

'J'he forests have a certain ^'alue as graz-ing-gnoundii^ and many of the 
graziers who supfily Darjeeling town with milk send their cows when 
off milk to the forssits at the head of the Di-chup A ispecies of |X>nyi 
called from 'rangasthAn^ the general appellation of that 

assemblage of mountains which constitutes the territory of Bhutan, 
is found in this tract, the same name being applied to similar ponies 
in parts of KepAL The /dfigan pony usually standi^ about hands 
high, and is short-bodled^ clean Umbedi deep in the chest* and 
extremely active 

BhutAn U a fairly good country for an ordinaiy cultivatori so long 
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as he does dot gww rich. There is, however, no security of property; 
and if cultivators amass wealth, they are afraid to show any signs of it, 
for fear lest they should be mulcted on trivial pretests, such as the 
wearing of ctoihes beyond their station, or the possession of ponies 
which they have not sent to cany the Kflzl's loads. Among the 
reasons which induce the Nepilese to migiatc into Western BhutAn 
in the face of these disadvantages, may be luentioncd the plentiful 
supply of land, and the absence of all rcstriaions on takbg it up and 
clearing it, on huming down or cutting trees, and on brewing and 
selling all kinds of liquor, 'fhe promiscuous burning of jungle and 
felling of timber will, however, before long leave them much worse off 
than if ilwy had been subjected to the restrictions which the British 
iinpoEi«s in ihese respcclSr 

in so rude a couniry, the mBinubctUfes of the people are very 
primitive, and the few articles produced are all destined for home 
comumption. Coarse blankets and cotton cloLh arc 
Trade and inade by the villagers inltabiting the southern tract, 
comiuimicatiouss ixathcr* from the bide of a buOalOj imperfectly 

tannedp fumtshei the soles of snovF-baoia. Bowls are neatly turned 
from various woods. A small quantity of paper is mode from a phint 
described as the Daphne papyn/ira. ^3 words and daggers, and sheatbii 
made of copper, brass or silveir, iron spear^^ arrow-headsj charm bo>:es 
and /n/rt boxes, cauldfOni, and ngrtcuUunil implements complete tJie 
list of nianulactuM. 

In 17^5 Mr* Bogle obtained the consent of the Deb Rflji to free 
trade betwtxm Bbutin and the territories of the East India Company j 
and by *^tick> IX uf the Sinchuta. Treaty of 1865 it was agreed that 
there ^ould be free trade and commerce between the two Govem- 
ments. Escept^ however, for a few years during the adiuinistiaiion 
of Wairen Hustings, BhuUin has practically remained cloeed to British 
traders. The Bhotlis^ on the other hmdt liave been pcrmitlcd to 
come freely into British tenilOTy j and fairs to promote trade have been 
established and subsidined at KalimpOS^o in Darjeeling, and FAinAivAtA 
and Ailri K in Eastern Bengal, and at Dew Angiri and Udalgun in 
In 1902-3 the value of the exports from Bhutan into Bengal 
w-as 4+17 Ukh5^ and of the imports i-i6 lakhs. The chief exports are 
timber and oranges, and the chief imports are European piece goods, 
manufactured silk, beichmiis, and tobacco. Other exports arc ponies 
and mules, cattle, sheep, musk^ir^, silk, tea, wax* miuiufactured picce^ 
goodSi yaks^ tails, nuidder, hides, ivory, lac^ and rubber. 

FiacticaLly the only means of communication are a few rough tmoks 
on which ponies am be ridden. Under a recent arraiigeinetit with the 
Ehut^i goverrmient, the country between the valleys of the Anio-cbu 
{Torsi} and the Di-thu O^^Wbkki) has been piospcctcd for a road 
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or mule track, Lhe oonstructiou oi 'Ahicb is mw under considemtiDu. 
A survey Iw been completed froni N^r^k^ta on tke Heug^il-lluSr? 
Railway to Chtimbi; fuid the road, if sanctioned, will connect Tibet 
widi the plains of leaving Chunibi above the gorge in Bhutan 

through which the Amoolm crossing the intervening range at an 

elevation of under ro,ooo fccl, and reaching the plains at the point 
where the I>i'chu enters Jnlpnigurt District 

At the head of the Bliuta.n government there are nominally two 
supreme authorities : the Dharma RijS, known as Shaptrung Renipoche, 
the spiritual head ; and the Dch or I)c[ki Rljii, the 
temporal ruler, 'fhe Dharirm is regarded m a 
very higli incaniatlon of Buddha^ for higher than the ordinary iocsir- 
nations in Tihet^ of which there are sevemi hundreds. On the death 
of a Dharnia Rilj:l a year or t wo is allowed to ela|j5C, and his rclnoinui- 
tion then takes place^ always in the Chdje, or royal family of Bhutan. 
It is believed that on the day of his rebbth a slight shower of rain falls 
from a clear sky, an<l a rainbow appears above the house in which he 
is bom. The parant^h report his birth to the local chief. When he is 
about three years old and able to speak a little^ he is expected to give 
particulars as to the property of his monastery, the Talo gpm-Za near 
Punaka, and to identify the rosary, books, tuid other articles used by 
him in religious ccccniouies in his former life from among similar 
articles used by other monks. 

The chief council, called the is composed of the 

Dhjirma Raja and the I>eb Raja, the Penlops of Tongsa, Faro, and 
Tagapa, and the jongpens of Timpu and Punaka; it assembles only 
for questions of national importance^ such as [he levying of w-ar or 
other grave matters. A subordinate council for the disposal of less 
important matters is, when sitting at Punako^ conitituted from the 
Deb's sim/fifitt who is a sort of private secretary to the Deb Raja, 
the and either the Punaka or the TImpu jongpen; in 

the case of mecting]s held at TroshtchOdrongj the ^mmer capital^ an 
oBteial known os the Aa/afia takes the place of the Puimka Jongpen, 

llic Deb Rajs is in theory elected by the council, but in practice 
he is merely the nontince of whichever of the two governors of ^Veat 
or Eo-vt Bhutan (the Pcnlo|:KS of Parq and Tongaa) bap|)cns for the 
lime to be the more powerful. At present the Tongsa Fenlop contmls 
all public affairs in the name of the Deb KajSL ' 1 ‘hc chief oBiciab at 
Tong^ subordinate to him are the who remains in charge 

of the pMg in his absence^ his amfioH or piivtite secretory, and the 
or diipoiti who cominauds the “soldiers and police (ffjwu&a/}. The 
subordittAtc officers in Western Bhutan consist, in addition to a numlict 
of ofIkiaR at l^uro, of Karls who are Bhotils and of /AtAaddrs who 
are Nepalese; these live in the interior and ore responsible fEif the 
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coHecdoii of revenue. "J he have power to di^pQse of cases ami 

10 itnpose fines* and only serious cases are sent to Pmo for ii^l 
Though there is thus jm outward show of eovtmment, the local officials 
are ijtll icnperfectly conlrolled by llie cenEial power j and murder, 
robbery, and other crimes of violence are common. The State is in 
direct rej^itions with the Grrt'emnieflt of India, through the medium 
of the Political officer in Sikkim. 

The Photias in U'estem Bhutan pay a cultEvalion tax in grain 
and aba a tax in hut ter on ihcSr cattle farms- ITie Nepillese and 
l^ha ryots pay a poll tax of Ra. 6-^8 per annum for each house* 
in addition to a labour las of Rs. 3 per annum for each liousc, if loads 
are not carried free of charge according lo the Kazl's requisitions, and 
a gracing charge of about R- i per annum for each 15 to aq head 
of cattle gmsicd in the forests near the villages. This Last ta^c is paid 
by the Nepalese headmen to the Bhutanese inhabitants as a fee for 
grazing in the jungles originally occupied by the latter alone. In 
additloiiT there arc various Tircgular charges, chiefly lines levied by the 
offfclals on the most trivial pretent.^ which often swell (he expenses, 
cspccialEy of rich r)^ous, to a very high figure. 

l^oml levies under ilte control of the dtlTcTent chiefs can nominally 
be called out by the I>eb Rfija; but it is estimated that the total 
number of fighting men docs not exceed 9^500* and that the number 
that can be concentrated at one place does not exceed 4,000 or 5+000 
men. As a niilitk these levies are of n worthless description ; tbcj- 
are seldom mustered for drill and arc lacking in discipline, while the 
officers have no knowledge of strateg}' or tactit^. il^cir amis consist 
of malchlockfit bows and arrows, slings, and dafis, with a few^ breech- 
loading rifles. 

The popiilatksn is generally illiterate. Facilities have been given by 
ibe Government of Bengal for a few young Lamas to attend the BbotiA 
boording^hool at Darjeeling, but m advantage has been taken of 
these by Rboti^ from Bhutan. 

[Si Turner, an £mhisQ' lV> /Ar C&ntr^ ^ Mr TciMl Lafffa 

fn (1880); R. B, Pemberton, an (Calcutta, ; 

Ashley Eden, J^e/nirt an Mf S^aAr BAn fan (Calcutta, r864), and 

Mmiata fa BAufdn (Ciilcut(a+ 18^5); G, R- Markham, 
Afissian a/ Bag/t fa 77M and/aurnf^ qf Afanning fa f^AJsa (rSy^),] 

Bhuvaneswaj-, — 'I'emple city in Purf District, BengaL 

HHURXNRSWAItr 

Btina.— 74 iAsfl and town in Rharatpur Stale, Eiijpullna. Stf 
Havana. 

Bians.—A /ftr/J or disasion of fargana DSrmi^ in the Champiwat 
of Almorl District, United ProvinceSi situated in the extreme 
mMh'east comer of the District. The trade route from Takakpur to 
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Tibet along the K^llT tivct crosses ibe froniler in thiK tract by three 
passes: the Lairpivni Dhuri (iSpQoa feel)i the ^[a^g5ha DhurO^ and 
the iJpfl Lckh {i6p75o)h The last-inentbncfJ is the easiest ToiJtet and 
leads directly to the Til^tan mart of TakUilcot, and to the Aliimsarowar 
Ijite and ^Ini.int Kcdll^p lltc sa^rred ptaecs visited by HindnSh 
Blaora. —Town in the RHjgarh State, Centml Indvl^ situated in 
55 ^ 2 ^" 76^ 57^ E.p on the Agra-Bom bay higli mad. Population 

5^607. IL is an old town, and has long tjeen a trade centre ^ 
but since the opening of railways and dxe con-sequent decrease in Ifn' 
portance of the Agra-Uombay road as a (rade route, its prospertiy lias 
declined^ A hx^ fair is heUl here eicry ^Eonday for the sale of grain, 
whili; most of the opium passes through the hands of the Biaom mer- 
charits. The town contains a residence for the chiefi a di?if»etisar)’, a 
iiJm'r British combined post and telegrjLph offices^ and a ^li^-bungalow. 
Bias.- -One of the five rivers of the Punjab* Bras, 

BEbiyana. — River m Sylhet District, As^m. S<e Surma. 
Bichrand. -Name c^f iwo fAnknni/s in the Mai-wa Acrncv, Centml 
ftidia. 

Bickaneer. — State and capital tticfcof in R^jptitano. Bijcankr, 
Bldar DJvlsioa. Formerly a DivislVai, occupy! ng almost the 
centre of the Il)dcTal>ad StatCp and eKiending from the Veoimal District 
of Ecrar m the north as far a& the Kistna river in the south. It lay 
between 16® 5^ and 19® S5^ 9^ The head- 

qtuirters of the Commissioner {Su^^iiA^ar) were at Patonehcru^ a viliag^e 
in the KakbgOr /J/wnt of Medak. The poputalion of the IHvision 
increased from 2p455.t79 in iSSi to m 1891^ but declined to 

^* 745 r 979 irt 1901* The total area was 22,567 square milcSp and the 
density of population iit persons per square milej compared with 135 
for the w'tiole State* of which the Division was the largest Eioth in 
area and popubtion. Of the total pf>puIation in 1901, 88-2 per cent, 
were Hindus and 9^6 per cent. ^Eusalmavut^ w^hile Christians numbered 
S16 (of whom 719 w^etu natives). Joins 1,320^ Barsls 4, Sikhs 493, ond 
Aniniiiit^ 541357* Thu J>ivision included five ]>lstr]ci5^ as shown 
below :— 
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En 1905 Bldoj District was transferred to the Gulbarga DivLaiofi. and 
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Sirpur TSndilT (nnw ki^nuTi as Ailitabad^ lo tt'arangal, while the 
Divition was increased hy llic addiiion of Nafeonda fnint Wflraneal.and 
Li now calU^ Mnnas flttLsiia^AHai'. Other chanfies were nmde in the 
areas of the remaininp Districts, ntui the niinic of Indiir District has 
heen changed to NiicaniibSti- 

Bidar District.— District in the (ijlbarga Diusiim of the HytlcrShad 
State, bcninded by XatidcT District and the /tiigai tsiatea of Nawab 
Sir Vitar-ul-L'mai 3 , on the north ; by the cslales nf Nawib Sir 

Khurshitd I ah, on tlie cast and south ; and by the Districts of Uliirand 
Osmanahld and the /aigJA and Kalyini/Vi^fr'r, on the west. It lies 
between 17“ 30' and i R° 51' N. and 76“ 30' and 77" 51'’ E., nith a tohil 
area of 4,168 square miles, of which J.uo square miles aieja^r\ 
Fit™ Khftnipur, 3 miles west of Bidar, a rango of 
Pltrdc&l hiiiiij forming a plateau which terminates 

aspects towards the north abore the radley of the Mllnjni, 
due cail as fiir ^ Sildlseopel in Mixluk l>bitricl ; otherwise 
ihe country' is dmo^t liaip with a gentle slope towards the casi^ 

Ecsjdes she Minjra^ the largest river in the Di^iriet, which enters 
if from Osmanabadp runs almost due castp there are ten rumor 
streams: the Ghimi and ihc llahn^lip both tributaries of the Man jm ; the 
l-ittj, UrgTi Reondip Manmurtp l^endi^ Timap Madhunip and Karanja. 
The iMinjm is the onlj’ perennial river^ aJI the others running dry 
during the sumnier Tnemths. None of these nsm is utilized fi:>r 
irrigation purposes. 

The District is. occupied almost entirely hy ihc Dccean trap* the 
underlying gneiss a|)|toat]ng along ils eastern border, 

B^diu- is noted for its hL^olthy climaie. The waters of the tateiitte 
region are ckilybcatCp and possess tonic properties. 'I’he southern 
half of the Distncl being a high plateau about 1^350 feet abore the ski^ 
and well drainerl, the elimatc is very dry and healthy. The temperature 
is miirh lower here and in the west than towards the I'he western 

and uoithem are generally more favoured as regards rain than the 

southern and eastern. The annual rainrall averages about 37 inched 
In 1891^ and 1900 it whs scanlyj the latter being a famine year. 

'llic history of the !%trict comitictjces with the capture of the capaial 
by Muhammad bin Tughlak in 1 jzt. In 1347 Babman Sh^h Gorigil, 
the first Bobmani king of Gulbarga, tix^k Btdar, In 
^ 1430 Ahmad Shlh ^Vali Bahmani founded the modem 

town, built the fort, and remos'cd his capital here from Gulbargo. On 
the dksislution of the Bahrnani kingdom, the Districr fell to the Barld 
Shihis of Bldar^ who reigned from 1493 to 1609; afiern'ards it was 
included in the Add Shflhi kingdom of Btjdpur. The dty wtis plundered 

* THnc utEmciidiHu relate to the Diilrkt bcfuie ihe alicrilliutii nuule In 190I; 
nndcf J'o]; idxid(H]. 
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tjy ^VciiliCir, [bu NLdLti) Shilbt mjiiMcr uf AiuiiacJiii^ar ki 1624^ but 

fetxjvereil by ihe kin^ of ]{|]A|iur» md renmined jwt of bis lealrn 
Ull iilx^iiit 165 bp when Aurarig74:b took it. 'JI11:: l^tslrict ^vas induilod In 
the lJydei^b5d State on its faundaticin early in the ciglitcenth century^ 

The District contains numerous relies of iLs palmy days^ promii>cn[ 
amoni’ tlicni being the fort of Utdar^ w'bicli is surrounded by a wall and 
ditch. 'riiOLigh the fortiricatbns and b&itlenicnted walLsarc very stronj; 
imd are still well presenefJ, the old palate^ are more or less decayed. 
I t oonlains many mined palates and raosqiic^p among the latter being 
two targe mosques known as. the Jama Masjidf a himdsome btiilding^ 
and the * sixteen^ pillared ^ masque. On the bastions are a number of 
gunSp fornicd of bars of metal welded together and braind by hoops^ 
Outside the town and to the west of ii are the tombs of the Baild Shahi 
dynasty, '['be tomljii of tweK‘e Ikilmioni kings lie to the north-cast of 
llio town. Numerous mins of temples caves* and mosques are to bu 
found near KALVAhM^ the capital of the Ch^lukyaSp and at the viliiiges of 
Nilanga^ Kiirusa, Kaul^ Nar.’lyanpur,. Sdkol, Sirflrip StUlpurp and Tjptalh. 

The number of towns and villages in the I>tstdct^ includiitg large 
BdkJs anti/VJjprjp is 1^464. The population 3t the three enumera^ 
lions vtnsi (i83t) 788^857. (1891) 901,984. nnd _ 

(T901) 766,129. Tli(j d«!crvi)L$e during the last dccodti 
Was due chiefly to famine, Inft p;rrtly to the transfer of the Jukat /(fAri, 
with a populalton of 15,789, to the Alra/.i'balda llislrict. ll'e head- 
tjuarters are at Bin Ah, the other towuii being KALVA?jt, lloMNAUAt)* 
KohIrp Uonip, Bhai.ri^ and Alikkf.Rs Mt>re Uian 86 per cent, of the 
^)0|mbtion are liindti:^^ 14 per cent, being MufialfnJns^ with only 
15 Christians. The Distdet lies at the junction of three linguistic 
divisionsp and about 34 per cent, of the people s|>ealf Marathi, 55 (>er 
cenr. KotiarCfic, more than 16 per cent. TdugUi and about 15 per oenL 
Urdn^ I’iie follow ing table gi ves the chief slot holies of popuLadon 
in (9:51 :— 
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JilDAfi DISTRICT 

1 h 1005 Kohir wfts murgni in Bidaf, and Aurid in Kartmiingi, wbtle 
minor cl«rgc« h^v« beun n.^de in (ht Udgir, NiUng.i, and 
Rajnm (Attiks. 'I'he Ubtfict in its present form composes five 
BiDAtc, KakamOsui, Nilasua, Uptiik, wid Varval Rajuka. Il was 
formerly p«trl of the Bldar 1 Hvisionn _ ^ ^ 

The most numerous caste ts that of the agricuUudHt Kapus or Kunbts, 
imSooj besides other agricultural casus, immbeting 7 !.«<». including 
j8.«o Mtinnflrs. 'The HaniSs, or the trading and money-lending crotc, 
number 13,000. Next come the Dliangars or shepherds, 51,000. The 
Mahirs and Jl.ings number, respectively, &3,oqo and 6 o,qoo; the 
Airniei work as agricultural laliOureTs and the latter in leather, fhe 
Velnuw number 32,000. ’Ihc [Hjpulaiion supported by agriculture is 
417,000, or 54 per cent, of the total. There were only four native 
Christians in ryoi. 

The soils of the Uislrtcl consist uf re^-nr or black ooUon soil, and 
mtiM^ or ted soil. The rtxitr is gencTally met with in basins, valleys, 
and hollows, while the ftiasa^ or red soil is found 

Asneulturc. eountiy. The rT^'ttr is derived from schist^ 

and picissose rock (trap), and the red soil from laterite, both being 

very fertile, _ 

The icnufc of lands is entirely n&ftitari. /CMha and cto«Ti lands 
coveted 2,048 square milts in 1901, of which 1,788 were cultivated, 
while 51 were occupied by fallows and eiitiivable waste, ao by forests, 
and 189 were not available fur cullivation. 'I’he staple food-croji 
consists of the various kind^i of Jtrnf^r, grown un 44 P®t cent, of the net 
area cropped. Next ettme wheat, rice, and ddjrOf the arcis under 
which were 91, 50, and 2 square miles nspectivaly. Rice is grown in 
all the fg/nAf except RoStr. The area under pulses of different kinds 
was 159 square miles, while cotton and oilseeds occupied 232 and 
170 square miles. 

There is no special breed of cattle, but those reared locally ore 
sufficient fur the needs of the cultivators. Marailti ponies arc sold for 
from Rs. 40 to Rs, 200, and the Slate hfl^ kept two Ar,ib stallions at 
bldivr for the irarpoae of improving the braeil Sheep and goats of 
the ordinary kind are nared. 

The area irTtgalcd is only about 34 square miles, dtttributed as 
fulloa-s: canals and channels su]iply 4 square mites, wells 28,and other 
sources 2, Though there are eight lanks and pond-S they arc nsctl, 
with one exception, for drinking puqioses only. Tlie chief supply of 
water is derived from wells, of which there arc 2,980. 

The Uistrict contains no ' reserved' or pmiectcd forests, but has 20 
square miles of unprcteelcd forests. 

'I'he minerals found are soia|Jstont, red ochre, and a gypsum-like 
minend, the last being used ft^ plasteiing flat roofs to inuke them 
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w«icr-|.rwf. Blocks of red ii»d yclbw laicrite aiwl bkek hii^U art; 
generally used for butldinfi iwriwses. The laUcr is largely utilised for 

lombstotics and lakes u very good polish. 

‘I'hc District is celebrated for its bidH ware, to which it has givm its 
name. This consists of an alloy of copper, 1^, tin, and zinc, intol 
with silver and occasionally gold. pandd»f imda and 

(betel-hoses), tunibleis and goblets, washing basins jomdmieatioiis- 
and ewers, and other vessels are made of this ware. 

Unfoniinatcly the industry is dying out, owing to want of supjiwt. ^me 
fine specimens of this work were made for presenmion to Hu Royal 
j-tighness the Brince of Wales (His present MajestyJ in 1 
others have been Mrit to various exhibitions from time to time. Somo 
embroidery and needlework is also prepared. Ordinary coarse cotton 
cloth and rtfw,&c., formerly manufactured to a considerable exiimt, are 
being grodually displaced by the importation of cheaper mill-i^de 
cloths. Black blankets made by the Dhangars (shepherds) fetch bom 
Hs. 1-8-0 to Rs, 6 apiece. Formerly several sugar refinenes ^ 

the District, but the imirnttation of cheap refined sugar has ruined the 


local manufilctlire, , 

The principal exports attz jotvJr and Other food-gmns, cmwn. oil, 
chillies, oilseed*, sheep, jaggery, tobacco, and horns. Ihe chief mipo s 
consist of hardware, salt, salted fish, opium, silver, gold, cop^r, brass 
and copper vessels, mfined sugar, iron, mincml oil, ^ 

silk, and all kinds of woollen,silk, and cotton fabrics, Ihe 
trade is the town of UlnaR. HosiSABan, which was 
market, has lost its importance since the opening rif 
State Railway. The principal trading castes arc the ‘ 

and Ikiljawitts, who are also money-lenders. Weekly markets ‘ 

in dilTerent parts of the District, A great horse and ca^e ‘JJ 

be held annually at MaI.^oaOst, in Noveinher and Decemlicr, whwh 
iMied for a whole month. Upawds of 4 .rw 3 borses and prnnes i 
sold at the last fair in rS^y, but it has not been held since 


" f, l:X'. or in B*,. •.1» Bom 

OsitiftnaMd to Hydcrahld passes through the District and « lined 

m boiK sides with avenues of acacia. i » 

The famine of 1876-8 affected IMdar only sUgblly, but the Disinct 
suffered severely from that of iSijp-ipoo. 'I’hc rainfall m iSw was 
only 15 iiiehes, while prior to that year there liad 
also been drougbis. Sis relief works were opened m 
tlic of Varval Hajdra, Udglr, and Miliinga, wludi suffered he 

mosl, Lhu liiehest daily aUE;iidiinci; bcin|- 2^,262. Ihc owi-iurn of iht 
raii crojw was about rS |ier Cent., while the «itly nee crop 
yielded 37 per cent., and the late or A/A crop was a tola! failure. 
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|.K>puliitiuTi ill ihc Lceuus of 1901 sliowtxL n dechM^ cjf ij per cetit., 
iargely due tofanitr^e^ while thek^s of cattle was cstitmicdat more th.in 
one-halL Tlie tytnl ctisl of the faiiiinc annjuntod to neirly ^ bkhs. 

There are two ^ubdniduriii in the IHstrict One, cotiiisting of the 
of Utlgfr, Varvi] Rijiltaj and Nibnga, is placed in cha/ge of 

AdmiiiiEETBtioii Talukcl^ri and the otherj compdristng the 

tJ/uAt of Eldar and KaramiLlngip k under the 'rhird 
TaJnkdArt the First 'f^lukd^r exercising a genetfiil supervision over Iheir 
work, iiiicii b under a /aAs/Afttr^ 

The -District civil court jg under a Civil Judge slylcd the Aasm-f- 
Theta are sei-eii subordinate civil courts each under a 
ITic First TflJukd^r is the chief niagistrute of the District 
und the Civil Judge Ls als^j a joint inagislralts who exereises powers 
during the absence of tite First 1’Alukdir from head quarters, t he 
J^-ctind and I hird TnlukdArs and I lie excrtisc second^ and 

ihird-cbi^s magisterial ptwers^ 'i'herc is not mtH^h serious crime in 
ordinary years ^ dacolties vary according to the !tt:itcof the so^ison. 

No inlorniation is slvuiEable regarding the revei^ue history of the 
I district. According to ihc old aj'stenij village^ were tarmed cut to 
contnicters who rtCetvcd j| annaa per rupee for colltfcdon- In 1M6 
this system abolfshed throughout the Ni/Am’s Doniinions, and 
adminislraliori liy District olhdals was introduced. In iSSj the Dis^ 
trict was surveyed and fettled for hflccn years. The asx'fOgc assc-vmitent 
on ^dry' land is Rs, ? (maKiiiium Hi minimum 1-4)^ and on 
*weL' land Ks. S (maiimuiu ks. 15, mini mum Rs. 2 -8). 

The land revenue and the Total revenue of the District arc givcti 
below, in thousands of nipet-s :— 
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A loc.sE ccss of emc anna ruj^ec is Icned ou tlic land revenue, 
three pies of which are set apart for tocal pirpo^cs. There is a Dis¬ 
trict board at Eldar, and sis boanJv have abo been fwmed. J’hc 
I >Lstricl board supenisei^ the working uf the fa/aJlr boards as well as lhat 
rf the municipality of Uitkn The total ex|,^:nditure of (Iwrse boardn 
in lyor was Ri i?,2txj. There ig n small conservancy csitabiyiinunl 
ni each of the head-£|ii.iriers, 

nie Fiwt TakkcLlr is che of ihe liistrEd |>tJicc, n-jtli a Super- 
tnu-wltni as his eiecutiva dupuly. ihcft: are police 

sUtions m the iJisliict, and ihc force amsisis of 446 constables, 75 
subordinate oflicers, and 52 mountc'd police under 7 inspectors. There 
IS also a small speewd police force called JKaAAwaff. The District jaii 
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at liklir has accQiiimodiUuh fur 100 jirisoncrs, hut wilh 

of upwards of niortihs were until recently transferred so 
the LVnmil jaij at Ni^a^lBan. 

ITie Uistrkt takesf a low' po^iflon as ncitetitfs Jrtenteyf only f-y iJercent. 
(j '7 males and 0^6 females) of ihc jK^pulation bein|| abJc to read -md 
write in lyoi- The total number of pupils under iTistructiori in 
tSyt^ 1901, and lyoj wm 655^ Z|3493 ^,742, and 2,559 rr^poctivcly. 
In 1903 there were 30 primary and s middle schools and one high 
school, w'Jth 304 girls under instructiom The total e\pendhure on 
education In that year amounted to Ks^ of which Rs. 4,365 

contributed by the local boards^ Rs. 12,875 State, and Ks, 

fnjm school feta. 

There are four dispensoiies, including one in the Dislricl, 

with aocortimrjdcKtlon for 12 tti-[iatEeiitNi In 1901 the number of cases 
treated jn all these dispensaries W'as 34900^ of whom 194 w'cre in 
patients. The number of o|K^niLioDs perfurmed was 503+ and the total 
expenditure was Rs, 11,348. 

I El 1901 only r,773 persons w'erc successfully s'acciiiated^ represent- 
ing 2^3 fjer 1,000 of the populatfon. 

fildar Tfiluk. — in Bldar District^ Hyderabad State. The 

populatLQTi In T901, including Ja^rs, was 105^392^ and the area wris 
4 li 7 stpmre miles. In 1&91 the population w'as 105,781. These figures 
Include the totuR for the Kohlr which was merged in Iltdar in 
t9®5> had an ama of 236 square miles In 1901 and a popuklEon of 
S^rSS^^ 1 'he contains tw'o towms^ BTuar {population, 1 the 

head-cjuartcfii of the District and /a/aJif and KoKTa (6,379), besides 
E77 villages, of which 89 are The land revenue In igor was 

t-6 lakhs. The idhfJk is situated on a ptatcau, compCKsed mainly of 
laicritic soil, and (S crossed by the Manjra riven I’he /^nigM M/t/h 
of Chhicholi (jjopulation, 41,97 11 villages, 47), Ekell (pojjulatioUd 34,324; 
%'illages, 53)^ and Chitgopa (population, 80^929 ; villages, 93)> and the 
jd^^r of Kiilyani ([x>pulatlonp 36^205; villages, 72) adjoin this 
Kalvami (iHjpuIation, 11^191), HpJiiZ^AiEAti (7,136), and Au^ifER 
(5,740) art the chief lowfts in the Kalyflm/J^Trand Chlncholi 

Bidax Town.—Head-t|uaners of Bidar Jiistrlct, Hyderdhtlil Siatej 
ME Elated in 17^' 55^ Mi iind 77“ 32^ E.p on an elevaled Eiml healthy 
jdateau 2,330 feet above the sea. 11!^ ptpulalion has increased during, 
the last iwenty years; (1881) 9,730, (1891) 11,315, and (1901) 11,367. 
According to 1 oqi, 1 traditiori, the Kaklitlya R^'fis of VVamngid endowed 
a temple of MahSdeo which existed here, md a town sprang up in its 
i-icmity in the middle of the thiitccnth century, which became the capital 
of a large provincs:; ULugb Kh&n, afterwords Muhammad bin Tughlak^ 
besieged and took It in 1321; hut sub^uently, when she governors of 
the Deccan rebelled, :\la-ud-din Hsrsan, the founder of the lishmani 
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dysiiistyT, annexe ihe lowii ly his new kinfidon* in 1347. Ahmad Shil^ 
WaIu the tenth Uiihiuani king, founded ihe modern diy and huili ihc 
fort, ri:mo%'ing his court here frorn Guluj^rca in 1430- Bsdiir coiuimied 
10 be the capital of the Bahinitni kings unlit the eMlinciicin of lliat 
d>Tia 5 lyi when Amir Barld founded m independent Suiic in 1492^ 
Amir Barld ruled over Utdar and the ‘surrounding «sonlr>'j and was 
succeeded by his son All in 1538^ who was llie tlrsl lu aisumc 

the title of Shih and ditd in 1582. Throe other king^ Ibrahim, 
KiLsim Rirldp and Mir^ All BarTd, followed, the last of whom assiiiiied 
the tide of Amfr Iktrfd II. ITiis short-Uved dyimsty beeftme extinct 
when Amir Harid 11 wai made a prisoner and sciU to Bijipur by 
Ibrnhfm Adil Shah. In 1634 the Nizam Sh^t troops under Malik 
Ambar alUicked and plundered Bldar, but It w’as rcUtken by the 
Bijdpur king. In 16^56 Aunmgzeb besieged and took Bldart changing 
its name to /afarAbld. Tha town reoMincd in the possession of ihc 
Mughnls till the first of the Nifamsi declared his indtpenduncu, early 
in the eighteenth century. 

The town of Bldaf must liave been of great estenl in its prospefous 
daysp as appiiars from its palacesp mosques, and other buildings. Amos^ 
these may be mentioned tlie great madraM i>r college built by MahmOd 
the Bahmani minister^ which is now in ruins^ the JUnia hrasjidi 
and the Sob Kbamba or ' sixteen pillared * mosque. The last of ibEsc 
is in the citadel, which also cimtains the ruined Rang Mahal or " cejloured 
jjalacei^ the remains of a mintg a 'rurkish bath, an iirscnal, and several 
powder magazines. The fortiheations and battle 11 rented walk of this 
place are very strongs and are still well preserved- On its numerous 
bastions pieces of ordnance are mounted, some of very' large sire t one 
of them is S|)ecially remarkable as having been brought here from 
Bijjpur. West of the town arc the tombs of .\ll Harid, K^sim Barld, 
mid GtherB of the same dynasty^ w'hile twelve tombs of the Bahmani 
kings are situated to the north-cast in the vilbge of Ashltlr. Most 
of the old buildings iti the fort are now used as oMces- Bldur is the 
chief trade centre of the l>istricU and has given its name to a class 
of metal-work made of an alloy of co[i|H.Tt lesid» tin/ and zinc^ inlaid 
with silver or gold, '^rhis industry is, however, not very Nourishing. 

Bidhuna. North-eastern AiAfi/of Eulwuh District, United Provinces, 
conterminous with the of the some name, lying between 2&° 38 

and it3° 57^ N. and 79* so* and 79* 45^ E,, w ith an area of 433 square 
miles. Popubtiun inervaied from 187,530 in 1891 to 20^,182 in 1901. 
^J'hefe are 413 villages, but no town. '^J’he demand for bnd revenue in 
1903-4 was Rs. 3,68,000, aivd for Cesses Ks. 60,000. I'lic density of 
population, 476 ^icrsoicH per st|uare mile, is aJniost exactly etjuai to the 
District average. The raMii lies nurtli of the river Sengar, aitd consists 
of a fertile area of rich soil, interrupted only by marshes and patches of 
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harri:n land. On Uic rufflh it is crossed by the I'SjkIu; and two snii^ll 
streams, the Ptiraha and Ahneya, iiniie and then join die Arind, which 
atso flows across it. This is the tiiosi fertile hihstl in the LHsiriii In 
iije3-4 the area under cultivation was *04 square miles, of wInch i'6 
wore irrij^lcd. A distributary of the Cawnpote bnntch of the Lower 
Ganges Ganal supiilies the north of the taHsUt and the Eiiwah branch 
of the same tsitial the southern porliuiL Canids serve ttearly half the 
ifrigiitcid and wells uin-^t t>r ttit? rclflsJJn.dciri 

Historic name of one of the four sulj-provinces which make 
up the lacuienant-GoveiTiorehip of Uengal, the remaining three being 
Ifenga! ijroi«;r, Orissa, and Chotl N.1sl)ur. H lies betTvecri and 

17 " 31 ^ N, (Mid 33 ® ao' and 38° 3 s' E,, and includes the Divisions of 
t’ATffA and IbisuALHUR, The area is 44*359' 

jwjiuUlion (190=) 34*34' ,3*5- occupies the north-west co^t of 

Itcngnl, and is bounded on the north by NepSi, on the ^ west by tlie 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, on the south by the Choiil Nagpur 
plateau and the Burdwin iHvbtion, and on the east by the KajsiiAhi 
Division. It is divided into North and South Bthlr by ihit bzmd streain 
of the Ganges, and consists for the most t»ft of an alluvial plain, tfiough 
in the south detached outliers of the Choii Nagpur plateau cnc^ch 
utjon the level, extending at Monghyi as far north as the tangos tl^f 
The Muth-GaiiEes nislricts of Itoa, Gaya, and Shahlbad comptised 
ibe Linctent kiiHidoTti yf MAtiAUHA, ihc cupinl of ir^hich v.*^ liyst at 
Rijgir, 30 miles north-east erf Cap, and subsequt-ntly at Pataliputm 
(I'aina), said which is best known in comieKion with the great Maury a 
kings Chandragupta and j\sol:a* North of the Ganges »as ^ ituila, 
which was a great seat of Sanskrit learnirig as early as 1000 “ ^ 
included the modem Districts of Darbhangih Chatnjdjan, and North 
MuadTaipur; the south of the latter District comprised the small king¬ 
dom of Vaisali. Sanin District femiisl at this time j>art of die g^t 
kingdom of the Kosilas of Oudh. while the castuiti Distn^s of Monghyr, 
UhSgalpur, and Hurntsi ns far as the Mahitiumdil river ongc to c 
kingduni of Angii, It was in Magadha that Buddie 
religion, and the aub-jiroi'ince derives its name from the town of Hit^, 
wliich means a Buddhist monastery D was here ai.« tliat 

Mahavrra founded the cogtiate creed of the Jains. '1 he early hirfury of 
Uihlr is detailed in the nrliclo on BtsoAt. 1 he stib-jwovincc w n 
become a seiximte unit of administration until tsirly in the tiincetii 
ceritury, when it came into the hands of the Muliamniadans, tu w^ 
by them formed into a Sui^rA. In 'I'odar Mai# scttlemeiil '5 ** 
it w-js divided Into eight sarkitri, conesponding with thu modern lalna 
Division and the Districts of Monghyr and JlhAgalpur i die remainder 
of tlie JSliagaljiur Division was Included in the SuAaA of Bengal. 

Bihar diircns from Bengal prolier in almost every respect. The 
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cvtri-rii^ or ti:nificratUTc urc f^ir i*ruiilL-r, ika ii i> culdcr in llic winUT 
iind hotter in die &utnniLr, und thcdiinatii is drier ihan in "Jlie 

soil is for ihc mo^t part old alhiviuni and is noi rertilized by animal 
depfisiis of silt from ihc ^rcat rivers^ as in Bengal; it is lighter and more 
friable, and grows a greater variety of crops. The tnifcifall is lightcrr 
starts later, and is more capricious^ and tlic crops arc more liable to 
syjTcr fri>ni drought. The population is denser than in Bengal generally^ 
and the pt^ople are tiordicr and healthier^ though not so prospcrousi 
No le^ than S2 |)er cent of the people are Hindus^ as compared with 
46 per cent, in Bengal; and* especially in the west of the sub-province^ 
the Lnhabitanls arc fur mure largely of Ar^on slock than in Bengal 
proper. The Linguagc spoken is flindL "rhe mijst important places 
are the ancient cities of Pai^ca, Gaya^ IhHAK, and Mot^giivk^ the 
towns of MwiAFFAiii'Uit, Chapma, Dakphanga, and BtiAGALririL; and 
Saxi'UR, llie scene of a great annual bathing festival. 

Bihar Subdivision.—Southern subdivi^iton of Paina ll^sllrict^ 
Rengih between 24® 57^ and 15'’ a 6^ N. and 3 ^^ 9^ and 85^* 44^ 
with an area of 791 square miles. Owing to pbgue Its |>opulaliun in 
1901 woa only 60:^^907^ compared with 603^^72 in iS^t, the density 
licing 762 |icrsrjin.H per sipiarc mite+ The greater part of the subdiiision 
is a li?W'lying allu^'ial plain, which is broken^ to south by the K^jglr 
hills. It toniaias one towni BinAR (^mpalatiurir 45,065}^ its head¬ 
quarters; and 2^111 village?;. EihAr town is supposed to have Ih:uii 
the capital of the ancient kingdom oC Magadlui. The neighbourhnexi 
contains Intercstltig Buddhist remains^ chiefly at Baraqaon^ where 
numerous mounds bury the ruins of N^londa (a famous St^at of 
learning in the days of the FAl kings), Gikeak, and RajgIh. Paw’A' 
pum contains three Join lemplci^ litLSA^ near Patna station on the 
^lnfit fndlon Railway^ is an impOTtant market. 

Bihar Town.—Head-tjuarters of the subdivision of the Jtamc name 
irs PfiEtta DbErict, Ikmgal, situated in 25* 11'" N. and 31' E-* on the 
Patrcllaiui river. li is siipinsed to liave been the i:apital of the ancient 
kingdom Magudh.L, but its early history is involved in ribscurily. The 
renuiins ol an otd fort Loveriitg 313 acres of ground contain a profusion 
of ruined Buddhist and Brahnianicul buildinga, wliich prove the site to 
be a vety old one. Among these may be inentionLil die rLxuaifi’i of the 
great liAiirJ or college of Buddhist learning, frotit v.Wu:h ihc um n liiis 
derived its name. .Many oivcient .Mulianmuitlati mosques and tomb?i 
are [iLs<> foumi in the city, Ehe mr^tt im|>orlant of which is the tomb 
of Shall Slvanfud-thn M^Lkliduni* The population, which was 44 t^ 95 
in iS7a, increased to 4^,963 in iSSj, but fdl again to 47,723 in 1391, 
and lo 45^063 in 19014 of tJie lust number 29,892 were Hindus and 
13,119 xMiisa] Elagins. Bihar is connected by a light railway widt 
BakhtiyiLfpur on the East Iridian Kjtiiway.^ It was constituted a muni- 
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c'rpaliiy in 1869. The income during the deciide ending )90t-J 
avemgcd Rs. ij.trto and the expenditure Ki, 21,000. In 1903-4 llic 
income was Rs. 32,000, including Rs. 19,000 derived foTin a. las on 
persons (or property tax) and Rs, 6,o0o fretn a conservancy rale; and 
the expenditure was Rs, 31,000. Bihir coniains the usual public 
buildings; the sulhjail has acconunodaiion fur 15 prisoncm. 

[ Efij^a/Aia /nJtfn ; Archae^hf^ital SAtrtxt «f Jndiit, vol. ii, pp, a 9 1 -4 ; 
Journ.A »f fht Astatk Soeiefy of Utnf^ah vol- sssvii. p. J, and vol. xti, 
p. 300.] 

fiihat. —Petty jtifldw/Sliilc in Centra] India, under the Bundeikband 
Agenq-, witli an area of about 16 square miles. It lies between the 
Jhlnsi and Haralrpur Districts of the United Provinces. Population 
(1901)1, 3,984. 'Ibe josCirdar is a BundcU Rljpul, wht)« ances- 
tors originally received a grant of seven villages from Hirde SJh, 
son of Maliarajll Chliaiarsill of PannS, the grant ^ing continued 
during the government of All UaltlduT of BSndS. Wlieti the British 
supremacy w.is established, Dlwin Aparbol Singh was found In possession 
of seven villages, and Dlwati Chhatri Singh in possession of I.ob.'ltgaon 
(which tOEClbcr now make up the eight villages of the holding), and 
ianadf continuing these grants were conferred on them in iSda. The 
present Rao Mahum Singh, succeeded in 187^- ^be total 

area, 7 square miles are cultiiTit^ ; and the revenue^ is Rs, 13,000, 
Ibc chief town, Bihat, is situated in 15* 15' N, and 79” ai' E., <m the 
cast bank of the DhasSn, to miles by country track from HarlSlpur on 
the Jhanri.Manikput section of the Great Indiati Peninsula Railway 

BihiyA -'Vilhiue in the head^quarlers subdivision of ShMiibad 
District, Bengal, situated in ij* 33' N* 84" E., on the East 

Indian Railway, 3S3 miles from Calcutta. Poputalion (1901), 7C+ 
tlihiyi is best known for the manutacture of iron sup^^a^e mills, 
which are now in general use ihioughaut Notthem India, 

Bihora.— Petty State in Rkwa Kajcth a, Bombay. 

Bija iPem\—One of the Simli Hill States, Punj.tbi lying lictwcen 
30" S3' and 30" 55' N. and 76“ SD' “•''i 77° i' E., with an area of 
4 square miles. Population (1901), >,131- 1*^“"* J 

Pflran Chand, is a minor, and the iidmmistratmn is conducted by a 
eouncil. The Slate has a revenue of Rs. goo, out of which Rs, 124 
is paid as tritnitCf 

Bijapur Ageticy^An Agency in the Southern NEaraiNl Coun^, 
BombAy^ under the supemsion of the Collector of Bijapsit Ojstnctt 
who is Political urgent. It comprises the jagir of 

jAth and the small State of DaphUipiJr. The latter, whi^ an ^ 
of 96 square mfles, is an inte^ prt of the State of Jaib, wl^h 
it will lapse On the demise of the widow of the late chitf. Jhe 
Agency lies lietween 16° 30' aid 17° t&' N. and 75 » 75 3^ E. 
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to the west of Hijapur District, the Kttal area, including DaphlSpur, 
being 980 stiuare miles. Except ftn a number of small hills near 
the town of Jnth, the country is Hat. Small feeders of the Man and 
Bhfma flow through the Jath Suit. The climate closely nescmhles 

that of Bija.pitr. 

■J In.- ruling family claim descent from LakhmSjt* iMjadman of the 
Village of Daphllptir. In 16R0 <latvaji Kao, his son, was appointcfl 
dffftmukh of the subdivisions of Jath, Karajjgi, Bardul^ and Vanadp 
and was one of llie leading Bijiipuf nobles. Temporarily imlcjiendoit 
after the over throw of I he Jtijflpur kingdom ^ the finnlly 

mitted to Autang^cb. In 1S20 the British Govcninicnt enieretl into 
an engogement with the ancestors of the present chief of Jath, con¬ 
firming them in the estates they" then held. In 1^37 the Jath esmie 
was attached by the Rij4 of Satilfa to pay olT the chiefs debtSp and 
restored in 1841. On die annexation of Sitani in 1S49, Jath and 
liftpblapurjifcc other Satara Jachrs, became feudatories of the British 
CfOvemmetit. The latter has more than or^ce jnierferctl to adjust the 
pecuniary alTaiis of ibe Jath and* in consequence of numerous 

acts of expression on the purt of the ruler, was eonvpened to assume 
direct management from 1S74 to 1885. "J’he chief of Jath, who belongs 
to the Manthd caste, is styteri 1 Je^hmukh aiid mnk.s as a first-class 
Sard^. He holds a niinad of adoption, and the succession folloft's 
the nik of primogeniture. I’he small State of PaphlApur is ruflnagod 
by a Rani* aided by her kilr^hUrf, 

The population (Jath and Daphl^pur) fell from 79,78^5 in iB^i to 
68^665 in 1901* residing in two towns^ Jath (popukdonp 5,404! and 
Daphlapur (<*47S)t emd 117 villages^ the decrease during the decade 
being due to famine- The only place of importance is Jath town- 
Hindus number 64,053 and Musalm^ns 4,357* The chief castes 
arc Bi^hmans, Linglyats, ifaiithis, Ramoshts* Vaddars, Berads, 
Maktrs and Chamara. 

The soil is bkclc and redt but for the most part mixed w ith gravel. 
]t is pcMJT in the westj but improves os the Bor river is approached- 
'Ilne area of uoblc land in Jath and HaphliSpur is respectively 797 and 
90 si;4i4are miles ^ and the area cultivated in 1903-4 was respecii^-ely 
779 and 89 fiquare miles. The staple crops are SJjra and /wan 
Cotton, whcali gram^ rind safflower are also grown. The land is 
specially suited for cattle-breeding. Forest Reserves cover 56 square 
mites, of which all but 2| sqttare miles are as-'iigned for grazing. The 
road from KarSd to Bij^pur serves both States. There are no indus¬ 
tries of importance. The States suffered in the famines of 189(5—7 
and 1899-1903^ which involved both of them in debt and brought 
cholera in their train. In 1903 pliguc broke out in Daphllputr and 
in 1903 in Jath+ 
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The CollecioT of Bijilpiir is Political Agcnl for l»tb States. There 
are four crimiital and two civil courts ia Jath and one in Daphllpur, 
where lire R3nl CKcrcises the powers of ft magistrate of the first class, 
and, in civil matters, of a first-class Subordinate Judge, App&Js lie 
to the Political Agent, and original cases beyond their ordinary powers 
are referred lo him by t»th States. The icvcauc of the Agency in 
1905-4 was about 54 lakhs of rupees: namely, more than lakhs 
in Jath and Rs. 31,500 So Dtiphlapuf, chiefly derived from land revenue 
(3 lakhs). The Jath State pays to the British Government t.400 
per annum in lieu of the serricc of 5® horsemen, and a tnimte of 
Ks, 4,840. A survey sclttemeni was first introduced in Jath in jSyS 
and in iJaphlapur in 1S70. It has been of great benefit to the pcoijlc in 
sweeping away a numiwr of arbiltary cesscs. The rates are moderate. 
Thera is no military force ; but a force of police ia maintaincti, number¬ 
ing Si in Jath and 17 in Daphlipur. In 1903-4 there were 34 schools 
in the Agency with 621 pupils; the dispensary at Jath treated about 
4,600 patients; and the persons vaccinated numbered nearly a.nsoo, 

Btjfipur District.— District in the Southern Division of Bombay, 
lying between 15® 49' and 17' TS' ' 9 '^ and 76® 53' K., 

with an area of 5,669 square miles. On the north it is scpamled 
by the river Bhlma from the District of ShoLtpur and the State ^ 
Akalknt ; on the east and south-east it is bounded b>' the Niam's 
Dominioni; on the south the Maipiublia river divides it from the 
District of Dhiirwir and the State of K 5 mdurg; and on tlie west it 
is bounded by the States of Mudhol, Jamkh^i, and Jallu The 
name of the District was changed from KaUidgi to ihnl of BijJlpur in 
iS 3 s. At the same lime the bead-quarters were tiansfeTred ffom 

Kahdgi to Bijapui town. ^ 

Though alike in many rtjpccts, the lands of the Distncl may coti- 
ventenily be divided into two main sections. The river Kistna divides 
the two tracts for some distance, but they meet ^d phjgicii 

run into one another lower down in the MuddcbihJll ispecta, 

taiuka. Here also is found a third type of country, 
the Don valley, a well-defined tract- The 40 niilea north of Bijapur 
town and the greater part of the Sindgi form a sucr^ion of 

low billowy uplands, baic of trees, gently rounded, and fulling into 
intcrmedklc narrow v-ulleys. On the uplands, the soil, where there 
Is any, is very shallow; tillage is confined to the valleys; from every 
third or fourth upland issuts a stream fringed with wild date-trees. 
Among the trees are gardens, and beside the gardens stands the vill^e; 
a little farther on a grove of trees shades the village temple- TTic 
barrenness of the country and the dreariness of upland after upland 
and valley after valley, each like the last, are depressing. During 
the rainy season, w'heu the uplands arc green oimI the valleys waving 
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with milklp the effect though tame is not unplcarsiiig. In ^FptE! of 
Its barrenness the country' ho-s cKoeHetit wilier^ 

The Don valley begins close to ihc old city of BijSpur, OJitl crossea 
the I^istiict from west to cast, 'rhss tract is of rich deep black soil ; 
the rocky trap iiplancts disap|xjarp the undulations arc much lo-nger 
and more graduaJi and in fiiany parts there is a true plain. Iho villages 
lie close to the Don river. I'his valley is badly off for water. In 
February, when the whole is a sheet of magnificent millet, wbea^ and 
golden JlufStfitfM the prospect is exlrcmcly fine* 

South of ttjc Kistrui, towuitls the w'esE, the level of the rich plain is 
broken by two lines of bilk rhesc are for the most prt rounded 
and slopir^p but the steep and cjtiainily-shaped sandstone cliff? of 
liadauri form an exception to the rule^ Between the hills lie wide 
barren tracts covered with loof^ stones; but there are also many 
stretches of light lanch well wooded and bright with patches of red 
and white soil. I'o the cajit extend? a black plain, eis treeless and 
dull as that nexth of the Kistna. 

The District is well supplied with ttveni and watercourses. Of 
thcHc, the most important are, beginning from the northp the Bhimap 
Don, Kistna, Ghatprabha* and Malpmbha, all large rivers flowing 
throughout the yeeiTp aud tveepting the i^oiip impassabk tn the rainy 
season except by boats. There arc also many small streams* Ihe 
water of the Don is too salt to drinkp but the other large streams 
supply drinking-water of fairly good quality, 

"Fhe whole northern half of the District is occupied by the Deccan 
trap formation. The south-east portion is occupied by Archaean rocks, 
both gnetsKJse and schistose, the latter belonging partly to the aurifer¬ 
ous Dhirw'flr series* In the sou fh-west the Archaean rocks are overlaid 
by arKatmt unh>Siiilifcrous strata known as the KaUdgi beds, corre 
sponding in age with some of the Cuddapah rocks of Madras^ of uhsch 
tt portion is contemporaneous with the Rij&war of Central India, llie 
Kal^dgi rocks ore mainly sandstones, associated with and lime- 

stones* The latter arc ofien riUceous^ and pass into landed and 
brccciated jaspci^ coloured bright red by hematite constitutirg a very 
chaiactmstic rock in these ancient sediments. To the north of 
hluddehihal there are limcstonci quaruito, and shale beds and infers 
younger than the KalAdgi rocks and known as the Bhima series, 
ideurical with the Kumool beds, which themselves are related to the 
Vindhyans. 

The flora is of a distinctly Deccan type. There is a sprinkling of 
coco-rtut and palmyra palms, but the chief liquor-yielding tree is the 
wild dale. Other trees found in the District are the mango, tamarind, 
jamhi/^ jujube, plantain, wood-apple, sour lime, guava, myiubolanit 
/u/wi; aiad sandal-wood ; also the African baobab or monkey-bread 




nr 

iree. Anictfig Howering plants arc CaJ^fiaris^ 

Cr<fta/aria, Jn^figo/tra^ CtujiJ, fViwdfirdia, Cacsw/m, 
and Lemas^ 

Of wild anirnals the hog is very comniDn. The only ktge game arc 
a few leopards which lind shelter in almost nil the ranges s$oiith of 
the KUtna. I'he wolf and the hyena are geneTally dblrttHltcd. The 
jackal is common everywhere^ and the fos in the open midulaling 
plains of HdgevAdi and MuddebihAh Porcupini^ abound near ItijApur^ 
and monkeys decr;^ gazelle, and the common Indian hare occur over 
most of the DistricL Of birds, peafowl, the painted pattridgCp the grey 
quail, and the rain quail are found in large numbers. 'Hie green 
pigeon is found in tlUgalkoL The common snipe anti the jack sni[>e 
are cotd-&rason visitanis; the painted snipe appears at limes and 
breeds in the Distnet. The large rivers, except the Dun^ aic fairly 
stocked with hsh. 

Excluding Badami^ where there is much low bushy vegetation, and 
.Muddebihal, where the ground is marshy, the climate h dry' and 
healthy^ March and April arc the hottest months, wljrtii the thermo¬ 
meter soKiietinies risca to 10^°. In Muy the inlenstly of the licat is 
slightly rdieved by occasional thunderstorms and days of cloudy 
weather. The tow^est temperature registered at Bijilpur town is 48'^ 
in January, the avCnlgc being 77^. 

The rainfall h extremely irregulari varying greatly in both amount 
and distribution. It is comparatively more regular and certain in Hun- 
gund than in other B^galkot and Bldimi faire well as a rule. 

The maximum fall is in Muddebihal with ?7 iuches^ and the minimum 
in Hungiind with 22 inches. Thu average at Bijapur town is 
24 inches. At almost all times of the year most partii of the Lvistrici, 
tile Don valley perhaps more than others, arc exposed to strong 
blighting winds, 

^ven places wiUun the limits of the District—/Vivalli in (lungund,. 
Badami, Bagalkot,nnd iJhulJthcdin Indi* Galgali iri BSgalkot, Hipi^argi 
in Sindgi, and Maliakma in BitMmi-are connected 
with legends of sages and demons, perhaps in memory 
of early fights betw'cen m>rthem invaderjs and local chichi Ihe 
legends de^ribc tliese places within the Dandakaranya or Dantlaka 
forest. ‘Jlie District in ihu second century a+o. seems to have cori^ 
lathed at kasL three places of sutlkient consequence to be not^ in 
the place limits of l^tokmy : namely^ Mdlmi^ llidi, and KaJkerL So far 
as ts known, the oldest of these is B^dlTni, a l^allava stronghold. 
About the middle of the sixth century the ChAlukya Fulike^in 1 wrested 
B^dliiii from the L^allavas. k'rooi the ChAlulcya conquest of Bldlmi 
to the Muhammadan invasion, the history of the District includes f^r 
periods—an Early Chllukya and Western Qiilukya period lasting 
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to about A.D. 760 j a Rashirakflta. peiioO from 760 to 9731 ^ 

ChSlukya, Kabcburl. «wl Hoysalii BallsSa period ftom 973 ‘o 
iiilh Sitld^t iiiwktlords in South Bijaput from tiao to iiSoj i»nd a 
Ilcogiri Yadavft period from 1190 to the Muhammadan mvaston of 
the Dcccnn at the close of the thirteenth century. In 1294 a 
madttn army, led by Ala-ud-dln, the nephew of JaUl-tid'din Khiljl, 
emperor of Delhi, appmred in the Deccan, sacked Dcogin {the 
modem DautaDbnd in the Nizam’s Itominio^ to which place the scat 
of Covermnent had been removed from Bijapiir during the \ 
period), stripped Ramchandra (the sixth king of the Yadava line) of his 
wealth, and forced him to acknowledge the supremacy of the Dciht 
king. In lire middle of the fiftcenili century Yosuf Adil Shah founded 
an indepettdent Muliammadan state with Bijapur for his capital. From 
this time the history of the District is that of the town of Bijaj-ur. 
In 181S, on the overthrow of the Peshwl, the District was granted to 
the Raji of Satani, and on the lapise cif that State in 1848 it ^ssed 
to the British. At first part of Sholllpur and Belgaum Districts, it 
was made into a separate District in 1864, ^ ... 

In the seventh century', the Chinese pilgrim Hiueti Tsiang vistled 
Bad.aini, then the scat of the Chalukya dynasty. He described the 
people .as tall, proud, simple^ honest, giatcful, brave, and exceeding y 
chivalrous i the king as proud of his army and his hundreds of 
elephants, despising and slighting the neighbouring kingdoms] the 
capital full of convents and temples with relic mounds or s/ujms made 
by Aitoka, where the four past Buddhas liad sat, and, tn performiiig 
their cscrcl'ies, had led the marks of their feet ] heretics of various 
sects were numerous; the men loved study, and followed the teachings 
of both heresy and truth. He esrimalcd the kingdom as nearly 
1,200 miles (fijOoo //) in drcumfcrctiice. 

Many inscri;>tions arc found in the District, the inincipal being at 
AttASiuioi (two large Chalukya and Kalachuri inscriptions in Old 
Kanaresc), AiVAi.i-i (a-D. 6 m)> and Bapasii (vary ing from the sia^ to 
the sixteenth century. Thu most noteworthy temples are at Aivalli 
and l>.vrrAi>iiAi- The Meguti temple of Aivalli is remarkable for its 
simple mjwsiveness, and that dedicated to t.lalagnith has a handsomely 
sculptured gateway. The Pattadkal temples are examples of the 
1 iraviduin and Northern ChAlukyan styles. *l ho temple of Sangam- 
eshwar at Sangam in the Hungund td/u^n is of great age. BijAfwn 
town is rich in Musalmln buildings of atcbitcctural merit The 
fust buildirtg of any size undertaken was the jAnra Masjid (nl>out >537), 
which for simpUdly of design, impressive grandeur, and the solemn 
Stillness of its corridors, stands unrivalled. The pile of the Ibiihlm 
Rauza is most picturesque, and the dome of the (omb known as the 
Gol Cumbaz is one of the largest in the world, having an external 
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diatnet<iT of 144 feet. It has a most rtitnarkable echo or Tvl^jHpering 
gallery. 

The Ceiutiisof 1S71 returned the popuktion at So5^Sj4 persons j 
the next Ceraus of tSSi at 6i6.SS^ showing a decrease of 
attributable to the fsimine of 1S76-8. In 1891 pppuiaiioa. 
the population lose lo 79^s3J9i ngaiti fell in 
1901 to 735435^ 1'his decrease is attributed to ibe famine of 1900 
and to emigration. The following table shows the distribution of the 
popubtiiiHi by fiiiMAas In 1901 
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The chief towns are BljAtUJtt, and TAtiKOTA. Konarese 

Is the prevailing vemaojlar, being used by 84 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion- Hiudusiani and Tamil speakers are also found. Muitthl b only 
s^>okci^ by a few persons in the northern Classified nocording 

to religion, Hindus form SB per cent of the toEolp oiid. Musalmlns 
II per cent 

The Hiridus may be classified as Hrihmanical and Langitjal^ 
The fomier claiss comprises Brahmans nearly alt Deshasths; 

^ [arathSs { 2o,oOp)r settlers from the Deccan i BerSds or Bedars ( 37 i°^A 
mostly fowlers and hunters; Karubns (io7i*«")> shepherds and culti¬ 
vators ; KabUear5(?4T^H3o), fenyineTi; Plnc^s (Uf^h 
men } and Vaddats (i a|Ooo)p professional diggers, 1 he Linglyal class, 
numbering over Includes chieHy Ayj-as or Jonganis (19,000^ 

who are Linglyat priests; Banjigs (50,000)^ traders; and Panchnmj 
salis (5S,oo<i)p an inleJligcnt class of cuUi^tofa; 'Fhese tiiree mlh 
their subdivisions represent roughly the original converts lo the sectp 
and form the Lingftyat aristr>cracy. Among more recent convertSp 
divided into endogamous groups, arc Cinigs (4afP«)p dhpressers , 
Reddis {23,oDo)p traders and ctiUivatars; and Holfas { 18^ 000)1 scaven¬ 
gers and labourers. "fTie Musalmins arc chiedy Shaikhs (S 1^000} and 
Arabs (t7,Qoo). The populatiofi is mainly dependent on ognculture^ 
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^h\ch support 6 s per cent, of the total About i8 per cent. 4ie 
enfi^eed intafta and industries. They are chiefly weaveand are 
dfiuted all over the Wttrict The a-ove« 
and castes, but the principal arc Hatkilrs. koshirs. and 1 a^hs. 

Of S66 native Cliristiaiis in 190^. 391^ Rontan Catholics imd 
101 Lulhcnms. The UascI GernHin Evangelical or Lulhc^i Mission 
Ss stations at Dijapur and Guledgarh, and maintains a girls on>ha™B<= 
wiih 70 Anglovcrnaculor school and ten prn^ 

with a total attendance of 605 *57 J he Ko^ 

Catholic MUsion also has its head^iuorters at Guledgarh, ailh 

blanches at Rij&imr, ^\sangi, and PattadkM. t n- il,- 

ITiii soil belong! lo two main cliisics black and By tbe 

neuter part of the ot»en country consists of black soil which retain# 
moisture M'ith manure and a proper system ttf 
Agriculture. niould, which is chiefly found 

near the sandstone hills of DadSmi. Bigatkot. and Hungund, though 
generally poor, yields fair crops. In sortie parts of the Distnct a ca^ 
less system of tillage is followed, portions of many fields beii^ allowi^ 
10 lie waite and become dioked witti With the growth o t c 

population up to ‘he ««“ cultivation steadily increased, 

and iTocts which fifty years ago sheltered the more dangerous wild 
bc^tik are now dbtfd (itjliia. 

The District is chiefly tyt/tUKiri. Indm and jd^r lands occupy 
about 650 sr^iiare miles- The chief statistics of cultivation in 1903 ^ 

are shown bclowi in sqtiart: miles',— 
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Jaiifir, grown both as a rains and as a cold-season crojH holds the 
first pbee, with 1,900 square nrilcs under actual cultivation. It sup¬ 
plies the chief food of the people, Bdjra and wheal are also grown 
to a Urge extent, covering 595 and 349 Siiuare miles resi>ectivcly, the 
latter chiefly in U^evadi, Bijipur, Sindgi, and MudifcbiliAl. Little 
rice (it si^uore miles) is produced, and it is of an inferior 
Rdlt-I^ang, or ItoLon miikt, occupied 5 r square miles. Pulses occupiea 
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365 isqtiarti miltS, ihe chief txting /w#-, gram, iti/ifA, miig, and ornfA. 
The most valuable, and nest 10 adllet the most widelj? grown cropi is 
cottnu, occtipying an area of fi6o square miles. Castor-oil, linseed, 
saflloH'cr, and scsamitm arc grown aral exported, safil(r»er in consider¬ 
able quantities. 

Several espcriments for the improvement of cotton have been tried In 
the la't fifty j-ftirs with diflfcfeni kinds of seed*. New Orleans proved 
successful for a time in brown soils, but it ha* reverted to the old short 
staple, the usual experience with exotic seeds. The ryots have availed 
themselves freely of llie I-and Improvement and Afiriculturisis' lawn* 
Act, and from 1S94-5 to 1903-4 itoarly 3 S laths were advtincwl for 
improvements and for the purchase of seed and cattle. Of this total 
ti- 3 , S>4t and 6-6 lakhs were lent in *356-7, tijoo-i, and rgoi-a 
respectively. 

Though there is no lack of graxing, and though the climate is fiivour- 
able for rearing animals, imported cattle are genemlly preferred to the 
local breedii. The finest cattle hred locally an: found in villages ^ir- 
dering the KLstna river. The best imported buHock-s the btudahhimi, 
come from Bangalore, Bc 11 ary% Chitnldrug, and other places in Moxlra.'v 
Of buffaloes there are two kinds ; Gaulsru or Gaulis and the ordinaiy 
hfhais. The Gmtlaru buflalo comes from Nilginir, It has very long 
horns and is much stouter and gives better milk than the local bufialn. 
Sheep include three varieties: Muralgini, I'atalgini, and Batgini, the 
iKst being found in the Biilpur There are two kinds of goaLs t 

the Kengori which come from Madras, and the Kiitiji or Gujar.lt goat, 
famous for the quantity and quality of its milk. The Distrirt is a jjoor 
place for horse-breeding; but in many ports, particularly in the Indi 
and Sindgi fSittias, ponies of a hardy type ore cheap. 

Of the total area of land cultivated, about 16 square miles or J per e^t. 
wetv irrigated in 1903-4- The areas supplied by various classes of irri¬ 
gation are : canals, one square mik; tanks, |; wells, 13^ square miles; 
and other sources, square miles. 'Ihe Kcndflr resen'olr, about 6 
miles north of Bidami, is the largest and most importarl of the reser- 
TOirn. It is said to have been built Iwfore the Muhammatlan conquest 
and has a catchment area of a square miles, and, w hen full, watem 056 
acres of land. Of recent irrigation wfirks the reservoir at Muchkundi, 
4 miles south of lagalkol, is the most important. Tl is formed by 
a ma-sonrv' dam 60 feet in pcatesl height and 7 ^ fret long. 'The area of 
the lake when full is about 1,059 acres, and its contents are 614 milhoti 
cubic feet. The caiehroent area i.s j 6 square miles. The grOfa area 
commanded by the tank U 5,570 acres ; but the tank is not successful, 
as the catchment area does not stiiqily sufficient water, ^ Up to 1904 't 
Iwtl involved a capital outlay of 11 lakhs. The area irrigated in i 9 ® 3'4 
wa.s only 49 acres. Other reservoirs are the two M.Tmdapnr tanks, 
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siluatcd about 24 mils south-west of BijAputi w'hich togetlier irrignie 
about 6ooactCfi. The) arc of considciablc age, buying IxHiu ct^nsiructed 
in the days of the Aclil Sbflbl dynasty, but were retired at a cost of 
7i5®® duriog the ftimhiie of i r^uiks afO not numefOus, 

;ind sites ill the District are not suitable for small works within the 
nicaiis of iIto poopk-. In Indi, Bijapur. and f^^Skot a large area close 
to llw villa^L'S IS watered from wells Jiud small strecvtns- d’he famine of 
1S76 gave an impulse to well-sinkingp but most of the weik were lern- 
|K>rary. Their average depth varies from 20 feet in Indi to 100 feet in 
B^lgalkot. The water in some of itic wells in the Don vnJtey is brackish, 
but is occasionally used for jrrigatuai. Iherc arc *5 

tanks for irrigJition, and 10 small irriijsution works, supplying about 
1,500 acTTa» for which only revenue accounts arc kept. 

The * Tusorved ^ forest l^ds me mostly on the htlLs to the south of the 
Kiatna and between the Kislna and nhArw&r. They cover 289 sijnare 
miles* including t8r square miles in cliatge of the Revenue department, 
and may be divided into two sections : scrub forests and Ar/w/ k^tsencs. 
The scrub forests are eomposed chiefly of stuntesd w&sM'a/a 
Snw/eitii$), (Casitu Jis/uM), ntm (Melm Aiadird^^rj), at'iil 

{Ci^siia aHnotAiidjt AAair 

{Cassia /atfyidid), and {Gmvia JCdlAti)* Tlie Resen'cs 
include the Isinds which yield ^adsfl, nJm^ bamlKKi^ jamAu/, and 
The revenue from forests in 1903^4 was Ks. 9,300. 

The District of Bljapur ranks rcUiiively high in oiinenil wealth. 
Gold is said to h;tvc been found formerly in the MaSpiabha. Near 
Kajidoni, 4 miles soutVs west of K^kulgk are traces of cQp[)un Iron ore 
is found in various part-n of the District south of the Kistna; but as the 
cost of smelting makes it dearer than im|K»ftod iron» it is never sold. 
Small quantities are used for field tools. Several varieties of gneiss, 
grocnsUaie, quaruitCt sandstone, limestone, cby-slate, and trap ate used 
for building purposes. The cKtrcmely beautiful granites and kindred 
rocks of great variety of colour arc capable of taking a high polish, 

A large proportion of the people earn a living as weavers, and the 
peasants add to their income by the sale of hand-woven cloth. 'Fhc 
chief manufactures are cotton and silk cloth. In 
TradA flpd addition to whal is tifse<i in the Distrietp cousidenibte 
quantities arc sent to SholApur, Poona, ilelganm^ 
ami the Nizam’s I>oininion5. Blanket! are woven to some cstent, and 
aiu in demand as far as Bombay, t^rge quantities of cotton yam 
and doth arc also dyed and exported. Except the coppcr-smitlvi^ whose 
wares ue sent out of the l>isiriet, none of the BijJlpur artisans have 
a name for siiecial skill in their crafts. 

'i'hc diifif articles of import arc piece-goods and rice fmm Sliolap\ir^ 
coco-nuts and sail from the coast, betebnuts and spices from tCananu 
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and motasscs from fklgadm. In tiW fa/uia heiMl^iunitcrs, and in some 
of the Iftrjjef vill^lg<3^ a wrcckjy market is held. .Amlngnih is a great 
mart for catde and Cfutst produce. Besides the local tiadbg clieuiee, 
ilterc is a large GtiiarltT and Mantaii nioney-leodcrs and 

cloth merchants in the IJistiict. 

The Eajst I^eecan branch of the Southern Mahraita Railway, Opened 
in 1884, runs ihroiigh five of the eight /ij/wAm of ihe District, con¬ 
necting BijSpur with the more prosperous Districta and inidinj; centres 
in the north and south. SiiKe ihcoiiening of the nulwaj'. n network of 
feeder-rfjads connecting the j)Tinci[Nil villages and towns with the railway 
has been eonslructed. Thera ate also roads communicating with other 
Districts, such a-s the Sholipur-Kellary toad ; the Shomput-Huhli road 
from Mira Hay to Sindgt via Amba Gbilt; the fatira-Biilpur and the 
Belgflunt-llkal roads. Fifty years ago there were no cart-roads m the 
DLstrict. There are now (1903-4) 74 ® railes of rood, of ffhicn 1 4 
miles are meloJled. Except 93 '«>!« ifetsJlcd and 7-1 n'll'* «[ 
utimetftlled roads in charge of the local authontics, all urc majnuuned 
by the I'ublic W orks department. Avenues of trees arc mairnainetl 


akmg 361 miles. 

Owing to its uncertain rainfall, Ili>lpMr is very subject to fwlure of 
crops and consequent seftteity of food. Ukc the rrat of t ic eccan, 
this District was left nlmost utterly waste and deserted p-jnitBe. 
after the great famine of r30-(4ao | an<l in typi 

of rain again caised a grievous scarcity, which h still rernumher^ by 
the people as the Skull Famine, the ground Wii^ eoverad with the 
skulls of the unburied dead. In 1S03 the i*''«ians ,‘itr.pped the 
country of food, and the price of millet rose to 1 seers jicr rupee, n 
]giS-Q a failure of rain caused great distress and raised the pnee o 
millet to 6 seers per rupee. Other yeats of drought smd a»reity were 

i8j4-S, 1831-3, T 853-4, tflli 3 '- 4 . 1 ?’^“ 

of lain was more complete and geiwtal in Bijapur than in any otht 
part of the Presidency. The price of millet rose to 4 J sew 
and the price of whgit to aj seers. The total co.t of the famine m the 
District was estimated nt nearly jS lakhs, of which S3 iakhs was si^nt 
on public works and 3 lakhs on charitable relief. Ihc cstimat^ loss 
of population caused by d-e&th and cmignjiion a u 

300,000 head of cattle perished. In 1879 the District sulT«^ from 
a picnic of rats, which destroyed about lialf lb® crops, a active 
maisurea were taken to rtsluce their numbers. Ini^i moiuowi ruin 
only fell in isolated showers. The result was that 'he wliolc of the 
District suffered from famine, prices being nearly doubled, ore 1 ton 
17,000 persons left their villages to find subsistence. Relief works were 
opened. In 189O the DLslrict was visited by a itjore severe famine, 
during w'bicb the numbers cm relief rose to 134,00* 'ptem ,189,. 
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Since then ihe Distncl has pftS-ted series of mira^-flijrable 

seisonss In 1&99 severe scareUy swept the District and listed for 
month!). The: iqal famine was confined to the Indl, Sindgip and Mdilnri 
ftl/MktrSy but intense scarcity was fell in the rest of the District. At the 
hcifiht of the dim Ere in September, 1901+ renions were on relief 

works and nearly 14,000 in receipt of gratuitous relief. Relief measures 
weiT continued till October, 1903. Including remissions of nds-onceato 
agncwtiurktj) and land revenue, this famine cost the slate 32I lakhs- 
The District is divided Into eight : BAfiKvAni, Hukcund, 

Sih Eici, Ixor, IlADAMt, MtTpnKniHAt., BijAi uft, and Bagai kot. The 
Collector^ who is Poliiicat Agent of the 

Admini«tratfon. Daphlipur States, aided by two Asstsmnts, 

who are members of the Indian Ovil ServicCi 

Tht District and SoHions Judge at Bi^apur Ls assisted for civil busi¬ 
ness by three Subordinate Ju<fea. There are twenty-four officers to 
administer criminal justice in tlie District. Thefts house-breaking, and 
incendiarism are the commonest forms of critnc ; and in the Muddebihal 
and Bagevldi faltfifas dwell a considerable number of Chaparbands 
or counierfcEt coirusns. These men, who are now classed M a criminal 
tribe, make lengthy lourt over India, coming false money in various 
places, w hich is passed into currency by their women-folt. Dacoities 
ate ocGisionally commiittd by Malilrs and Milngs, but aie not as 
pTCvalent in the north of the District as they once were. 

As Hijapur did not become a separate District till 1864, no definite 
intormalfcon in obtainable regarding the land management of fonncT 
rulers. Up to 184^ no attempt wus made to revise the Marathil assess¬ 
ment, hut much of the land was measured between 1S25 and 1S30. Hie 
chief characteristics of the old assessment were a hEgh nominal demand 
and largo yi^irly remission^ The first scitlemcni of the I il^trict was 
commenced In 1843 and completed in i 3 fig. A revision survey settle¬ 
ment was carried out between 1875 and rftSg, and the revised rates are 
now in force. *J'Ke revtAwn found an iticreasu in the cultivated area of 
171 s()uare miles, and enhanced the total revenuu from S-7 to ti*4 
kkhs, 1‘ho average assessment pci: acre of * dry * land is to anna.^ of 
rice land R-v 3-A * 3 f garden land 2+ 

Collect bns on account of land revenue and revenue from all sources 
have been, in thousands of rupees : — 



iMa-r. 

xigD-^tr 

8 


IjinJ mvtxitie , 


i8,]d 

11,04 

18,Si 

Tout TVTfinipe 

19 ,S 2 1 





The District lias four municij^alitica: namclyp BijAruR, BAt;Ai.itOT, 
Ii KAL, and CU'i FDOAkH, their lotal average income being Rs. 73,000. 
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Outsiiie tht miinicipaliiiesi lowl aHhirs me Tnanagfd by the Dislrict 
bcnMl and tight /Siitia boards. I'hc ifttal income ttf these boards in 

esipenditure amounted to i-fifi labbs, including 5(1,000 spent on the 
crmstnirtion and mainleriRnce of raids and buiidings. 

The !>istrict Sc|Jerintcndent of jMiiiceis aider! by one Assistant and 
two insfjwtors 'I here arc ten police stations in the iHsttLct, 'J’he 
police number 647, including 10 chief constables, 141 head enn- 
stabies, and 496 constables, rherc is a District jail at Hijiipur, with 
acoomniodalior for *94 prisoners. In addition, 9 sultsidiarj’ piis have 
accommodation for 133 prisoners. The average numlier of pri-sonera m 
these jcJIa in 1904 was 331, of a'hom 20 were femnles- ^ 

Bijilpur stands sixteenth among the twcntyj||>ur Dislncts of the 
1‘tesidency as regards the litetacj' of its pO|jula"on, of whom 4-& I^r 
cent, (males 9 and females o-i) could rearl and write in rgoi. In iS5S 
there were tS7 «hooLs with 8,277 

iSgr to 17,(197, including 1,044 in 78 private schools. In 1901 it le(l 
to rs,i3(i, enclusivc of 1,281 in 83 private schools. In 1^3 4 i ert 
wc-re 376 institutions of all kinds attended by 17.657 puptls, of wheun 
899 were girls. Of the 3^9 as public, r are high 

schools, tine is a middle school, and pdmaiT kKmIs. One 

IS mansised by Ciovemment, so by municipahties, 236 by Histnct 
boards, while 5^ ‘^ded and one unaided. 'n.u total expei^uure 
on education in 1903-4 was i-eft lakhs, of which Ks. r7.««-a* 
from fees, and Rs. 28,000 from Local funds. Of the total, S4 per cent. 

wu devatexL lo primiiry schoola. . 

'I'herc are two hospitals at Bijipur town, one of which is fur fenwles, 
and seven medical dispensaries in the District, with accormmdaii.m 
for 81 in-patients. In these instituiiorui 51,000 iiersons were treated 
in 1904, of whom 47S were in-patients, and 1,097 
perfumed. The total expenditure, exclusive of the female hwpiial. 
L Rs. is,o», of which about Rs. 7.3« was met from Drcid and 

niunkipal funds, , , , 

ITiu number of jwrsons successfully vacemaicdm 1903 4 was *9-574, 
Teprescntitig the propionicm of 27 per r.ooo o popu non, w 
slightly exceeds the average for the Pfesideiicy. 

[Sir J. M. Campbell, Gautftfr 0/ the Somimy , 

(18S4); E, Stack, iMfUtoramtHm an Land Rftettue SeUltmettls {La , 

BMpur Tftluka,— ^Vestcm tdiitka of Bijlpur Durtoct, ***^|"^^ 
Ivine between 16' 25' and 17“ s' N. and 75° 26' and 76 a E., with an 
i^ea of £69 square miles. It contains one town, 

23,811). the head-quarters; and 94 villages, including Bo - 
(6,300), The pppulalion in 1901 was 102,416, compared wU 3,7 
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in i&gi. The demsiy, ii8 pertopifi pet square mile, is a little hehm 
the Oistrict avcraKC* The demnnd tor Ifirwd Tevenuc in i^J -4 
i^6a bklis, and for cesaea Rs, is,oQa. The sputh-cA,sicm portion of 
ihe lying along the Don valley* is very fertile and consists of rtcils 

black stmI : hut she northern region is composed of rocky and truelejss 
upbncK unfit for cullivulion. A range of unusually lofty uplands 
lies in the eJrtremc north, and in the south-west arc seven low hills, 
The climaie is dry and healthy, 

Bij^pnr Town ( Vijavir/furt - Town of Victory % — Head-quarters of 
BijiVpur Diitriet, llgmbayp situated in i6“ N, and 75"^ E t 
on the Southern Mahratta Railway-p 350 tnllcs south of Bombayj 
from which tl is reached via Poona and Hotgi, Population (1901), 
33,81including 16,^7 Hirtdus and 6,817 Musainilns. The muni- 
d|^ity was establish^ in 1854, and had an avemgc income durng 
the decide ending 1901 of Rs, 30,000- In is;oj'4 the income was 
Rs, 39,000. The construction of the Southern hlahratta Railmiy and 
the transfer of the District hesad-quarters froni! Kal^gi have restored to 
Pijipur some of its former importance. It has a large grain and cattle 
trade, and contains four cotton^ginnlng factoricSF In the town are 
situated the chief revenue ejtd judicial ofHcea, a Suljordinate judge's 
court, two hospitals, of whkh one is for women, and two high schooU* 
one maintained by Government and the other unakledi. In additiou, 
thci^ are nine boys' schools with 383 pupils and three girk^ school:^ 
with 

'Ihc past greatness of Bij&pur is attested by the remains of ntitnerous 
jialaces, mosques, tombs, and other imposing works, 'Fhe most notc- 
wonhy arc : the Ibrfihim Rauza, or tomb and mosque of Ibrahim Adi I 
Shih II ; the Got Gumboz, or tomb of Muhammad Adil Sh^h, tbc 
second largest dome in the world ; tbe Anand Mahal; the Asar Mahal; 
the J-lma Masjid ; the Mchtai Mahal; iind the Maill The Begam 
lake near the town, constructed by Muhammad AdH Shdh in 1653, and 
named after his wife JakHti as w'cll as tlic Tom aqueduct* 

show how the city was supplied with wtitcr in the (kj-s of its spkntlour. 
The ruins of Hindu temples on the Ark or citadel indicate that Bijaptir 
was an imj^ionant Miruiu tow'^n in pro-Muhammadan times. There are 
some large pieces of ordnance* including the Afa/fA-i-MatWaUf a bronze 
gun in the muEzIc of w^htch a man can be seated. 

The fouuder of the MusaEmAn State ckF Hijapur vrtis, according to 
Fifishtn, a son of Mur^d II, the OsmSnIi Suli8n, on whose death his 
son and succes-'^atr Muliammad 11 ga™ orders that all his own brothers 
should be strangled. From this fate one only, named Vustif* escaped 
by a stratagem cif his mother After many adventutes is said to 

have entered the senuce of the king of .Ahmadahad-Bfdar, where he 
rose to the higltest offices of stale* On the king's detilh he withdrew 
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ffom AhmadilbSd to BijaiJiir, nnd dmkned himself its king, tlic people 
readily acknowk-dging his clnim. Vusuf reigned with great |>ro*iKrity, 
and includetl Goa among his dominions on the western coast. Tlik, 
however, was taken from him by the PortuKiicse a fcw months ^forc 
his dnith. His tesownccs must liave been considerable, as he built the 
vast citadel of Bijapur. He died in 1511, and was succeeded by ha 
son Ismail, who died iir isj4 after a brilliant and prospcirms leign. 
Mallu Adil Shah, Itaving btsm deposed and blinded after an inglmious 
reijpr of mrly six months, made way for liis younger brother [^>rahlm, 
a profligate man, who died in 1557. He wia succcfd (.4 by his »*n 
Alt Adii Sh.iht who constructed the wall of BijSpur, the Jama Masjid, 
nr great mos<|ue, the atjueducts, and other wdtIis. I his ruler 

joined the Sultans of Ahmadnngar and Golconda against Hama RAja, 
the minister of the powerful Hindu State of Vijayanagat. RHma 
Riija was dcftsitcd iit 156$ in a great battle to the south ofTalikotlb 
and, being made priiUtner, was put to death in cold blonde and his 
capital Uihen and sacked* Alf Adil Shall died in 1579 -. 'J l’c 
then pasiied to his nephew Ibraliim Adil Shah 11 , an infant, whose 
nlTiurs were managed by Ch 3 nd Btbr, witlow of the late king, a woman 
celebrated for her Pilcnla and energy. IbrahUn, on assuming tlic 
gmerament, ruled with aijility ; and, dying in 1626, after a rctgn of 
forty-seven years, was suqce^cd by Mubammad Adil Shah, under 
whose reign SivajI, the founder of the Maiaih.1 power, rose into no&re. 
Shabji, the father of Sivajf, had been an officer m the semoe of the 
Sultan nf liij&pur; and the first aggrcasiorw of Sivajt were made at 
the esiicnse of that State, from which, in the intcHal between 1646 and 
rdaS, he wrested several roftH. Soon afterwards he took possession of 
the greater ixtrlofthe Koukan. Muhammad, however, had a more 
formidable enemy in the Jfuglral emperor Shilii JahJn, whe^ son and 
geneml Aumngzcb besieged the city of Biiiimr.anil was on die i»mt ol 
taking it, when he precipitately martlicd to Agra, drawn t i r *> 
intelligence of court intrigues, which he feared might end in hw own 
destmetion. After his deijartufc, the iiowci of Sivaji Kipidly incremu. , 
and that of the Sultan of Bijapur jiraportionalety declined. Muhamn^d 
died it) *656. and was succeeded by All Adil Shah II, who, on iis 
decease in 1672, left the kingdom, thert fast descending to mm, to his 
infant son Sikandor Adil Shfth, the last of the race. 

In 1686 Aurangreb took Bijlpur, and pul on end to its existence as 
an independent slate. Its vasl and wonderful milts pas. , 
adjdninfi teiritorj-, to the Mardthas during the decline of the Welht 
empire. On the overthrow of the Peshwi, in 1818, they came into t e 
hands of the British Govcmmcnt, and were included within the teintory 
then assigned to the Riija. of Satim. On the transfer 0 ^ ® 
quarters of the District from KaMdgi to Itijapur. many of the old 
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?fctuhATninadan were utilijced for public purposes j but most of 

them ore now recmerini! from the rough ireatmcut which they received 
at the hands of those who devoted them to uttlltaruin ends. Among 
the chief works undertaken by Government during the last few years is 
the restoration of the m'erhanging sculptured cornices of the G^jI 
Gurnbojc, which is still in progress, and of the Jama Masjid. The 
yrusightly beams which were erectetl about thirty yearns ago round the 
tomb in the IbrahTm Kauia to support cracked masonry have now 
given place to &up|>ort$ mere in character with the buildingn w"^hile the 
Mehtar Miihah Ehumostjfucof Malika Jah-ln Begam.and the sarcophaj^us 
of greenstone ha^^c alt Teccivt-d attentLon. The mosque of the Gol 
CumbaEt w^hich was used as a travellers^ bungtilow^^ has been restored to 
its former condition^ as also the Bokhara niosqut^ which was for many 
ye^Ts occupied by the post office. The upper storey of the mfgar^Aaftfv 
of the Gol (lumbaz is now used as a museum in which all obje€:ts of 
inter&it discovered m ihe surrounding country are exhibited. 

I For a detailed de^ptionof the numerous arch itectuml works found 
in KijapuTp see the account given by Fergysson in hts I/Is/ffn' of /wAViff 
find /•'iij/em ArrAt/ft/urf^ pp. 557-^17 ; voL X^iii 

11 * Cousens, Giiidf fo (second edilioUt Boiuhay^ J9^s) f 

H, Cou.tcns, " Notes on the Buildings and Remains at Bijapur/ Sef/^- 
ffOBs/fi>m of /lomAay ccxiv (1890). ] 

Bij^war Stale+— A suftad State in Central India, under the Bundeh 
khand /Vgency, lying between 34"^ 31''and 34'* 57^ N, and 79"^ and 
3 o° 19' R, with an area of 973 square mites. The State takes its 
mme from its chief town, founded by Bi|iu Singh, rmo of the C*ond 
chiefs of Carha MandkL It as divided inEO two sepamte tracts, con- 
stsEfng of the three home and the isolated of Kamiu- 

I’he former are much cut up by a scries of jungle^cov^ered spurs which 
S()ring out from the pannA range, rising in places to 1,700 fecE above 
the sea, white the Kamia forms a le\^d plain* The Slate i^t 

watered by the Dhrbiirt with its affluent the Bila, and the Ken with 
its two tributaries the Bwirma and Sunar 

The geological fonnalions met with are id unusual interestp the State 
giving its name to the Bijilwar series M sandstones and shales one of 
the most important geological formations in 1 ndia^ of which U coti'* 
tains the type area* Jtv characteristic rocks, which arc here met with 
in great abundance, are quartzite, sandsEones, ahalcs, sLites* limesEones, 
handed jaspers, homBtone, bruccias ^ considemble deposit of basic 
volcanic rocks. Rich dqpociits of a peculiar iron ore are also met wiEh. 
All the northern part of the State, how‘evcr, including the chief towmi 
stands upon an outcrop of gneiss, which underlies the Bijawars. Stpme 
diamond mines situated in the FannA diamond-bearing tract bekmg to 
this State. The annual rainfall averages 38 Inches. 
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UijilwM was part of this iirtritory held by the Giichfi Mandifl 

Conds, and «as uken by Chhataxsftl, the founder <sf Fanna, in the 
eighioenth cenlwy. On the partition of his tenfitoiy an'ong his sonsi 
Uijlwar fell to Jagdl Kij, as iiart of tbiiJajlpur State, In 1769 Biiiwar 
was Kivun to Bfi Singh L>«s, an Lllegiiiniaie son of Jagat R5i, by his 
uncle Guntan Singh, tlicn ruler of Ajaicakm. Bir Singh gradually 
extended his original holding by force of arms, but was killed nghtlng 
against Ali Bflhidur and Himirmt Bah.idur in i793- Utter 

Tcsturecl the Stale to Kt'.ri Singh, son of Bif Singh, graiitcig him a 
samd in i3oi. On the accession of the British to the supreme iK>wer, 
klja Kesri Singh at once professed Ins allegiance. He was, however, 
ai the time carrying on a feud with the chiefs of Chhatarpur and Clair- 
khari regarding the jiossfissioti of certain territories, his samtJ wjis 
witfiheld until the dispute was settled. He di^ in tSio, and the 
dispuU! being arranged, a rowa^ was granted to his son Kalan Singh in 
[Stt, he in relum presenting the usual desed of aJkgiancc. Katan 
Singh on hia accession instituted a Stale coinage. Ihe chief in 1857 
was iJliiln Pratap Singh, who for his 6er\iccs during the Mutiny received 
a JWf7arand an hereditary salute of i i guns. He ob^ned a san^ ^ 
adoption in 1863, the hereditary title of Maharaja in 1&66, Md the 
prefix of Sawai in 1877 j but his maladministration plunged the Slate 
iniQ financiai difficulties, and, as there were no signs of amendment, it 
was placed under supervision in 1897 ■ Having no son, he a ni 

1S98 Sanwant Singh, second son of the present Mabirajl of Orchh , 
wlvo succeeded on Bhln pratip's death in 1899, Objections to t u, 
succession were raised by the Thakurs of Lakhangaon, and others, who 
refused lo attend the installation ceremony, for which act ^ comuaucy 
they were detainLd at Kow'gong until lliey had apolugiaaL The c m 
bears the titles of His Highness and Mahtoaja Sawai, and receives a 

salute of II giuns. ^ 00 \ a- 

The population at the last three enumerations was : {i86t; iio.aaa, 
(i^i) iaj,4i4, iind {i^i) tWpS^. K'viiig a density of ii4 
per squoiu mile. 'I'htte has been A decrease of io per ccril. unn|; o 
laikt decade. 'I^o Stale contMii^ 345 villages and one town, Bijawak. 
the isipitat (populatiurii Hindus number 105+^ Si 

cent. 1 Jainsp SpOjs ^ and hiusalmiSns^ 3*067* Ihc prevai mg castra arc 
Ur^nian.s who form iz per ctmL of the |Kipu ntJon ^ ^ 

or <> per cci^t .; KSdilns* 9,000, or 8 per cent* j Ludhis, 7,^ 
Of 7 ijer cent; 'Jivakurs including Bundcl4 KAjpnts, ^ ^ 

cent The prirsdptil dialect h Bundcit Of the popu iioi^ 4 f”-*' 

Cent, are supported by agrictiUure and 33 cent, by genera f- 
rhe suil in the different /aryawAf varies cotisidcrably. Round 
Biiiwar itself the country is hilly and the soil poor and rocky, whi c 
ihe Karaia Parana is of COmidcraWc fertility. The total area of 
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^73 square miles is ibua : cukivatctJ, iiS square^ miles, m 

33 [jur cent.j of which 33 sqtiarc iniles qfc im^ablc ; forest, 429 iw|uani 
miles, or 44 per cent.; cultivable but imcultivated^ i6S square mites, or 
17 per cent; anJ the rest wasta The chief crops arc □ccu^t)'- 

inp^ 45 square miles, or 19 i>ct cent, of the cropped area; Anih, 
27 square miles, or t2 per cent.; boric^^, 24 square miles, or 10 per cent.; 

21 square miles ; urd and lice, t 3 i%quaie mites each; and w^heat^ 
9 square miles. 

'file forests, whicli occupy 429 square miles, ate now being fn part 
^fcservcdn' The iritjsi importjmt trees are the (Bdssui 

which supplies the staple food of the poor, cs|jccially [n Iv^nd seasons^ 
the /aafu {Diosfyrtu iQ/funfesa)^ and the sga 
A stunted form of teak akp at^ourKis. 

There are good grounds for believing that the State h rich in mineral 
deposits, but as y^l these hxve not been fully invciitigaled. Formerly 
the srurt-smetling industry was considerable, but it has decayed of Tate 
ycar^i, I>bi]iDTids are also met with in several places. A cojisiderable 
export trade in iron once existed, but this has now di-sfippcured, w^hilc 
the distance of the Stale from all railways has considerably reduced 
the trade in grain. 

'J'he only two metalled roads in the State are the Chhatarjjur-Saugoc 
high roa<b which pas$^ through Gulganj, lo miles west of Bijaw.ar; and 
a feeder, 13 miles long, between Mahatgawan and the chief town. A 
British post oUrce has been ojjcned at Bijawar, with a branch at 
Gulganj. 

The State is divided for administrative puqjoses into four fadsi ^— 
Bijawar^ Gulganj^ Ragituli, and Karuia—each under a /iiAsi/ddr^ who 
is the magistiale and revenue olBoir of his charge, 'fhe Maharaja has 
entire control in civil judidal, revenue, and geficial administnitive 
tnatJers. In criminal cases he exercises the powers of a Sessions Court, 
subject to the ptoviso that appeals lie to the Political Agent, and diat 
sentences tjf death, imprisonment, or tratispoitation for life require the 
conUrmation of the Agent to the Cjovernor General. He ia assisted 
by a minister, who has immediate control of the various departments, 
rhe British crinutuil codes are followed geneialfy in the SliIc courts- 

ITie total revenue from all sources is 1-3 takhs^ excluding of 

which [-2 lajchs is derived fiom bnd revenue, Rs. 11,000 from cusloms, 
and Ra^ 1 r,ooo front tribute. The chief heads of cx|xmditure are gene¬ 
ral administration (Rs. 76,000), chiefs cstablishmenE (Rs. 36,000), 
iniblic works {K% 11,000), and police (Rs, t i,ooo). 

The incidence of the land revenue demand is Rs. 1-5-0 per acre 
of culti\^tcd land, and 5 annas per acre of total area. Of the total area 
of the State, square miles, or per cent, have been alienated in 
jagirs. Until 1902 these were held on feudal tenure under 
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which each kndhokier was hound whci^ called on to pwidc iv certain 
quota of men and Kories. In 190^ this tenure was commuted to a cash 
tribute. 1 ’be cuitenc)' until 1897* when the British rupee was made 
legal tender, consisted of ^^nrious local coinages, including the h^a/ttn 
sAdAi rupees struct by Ratan Singh at Bi)!iwar. 

The army ctuisists of a body^j^iiird of 131 men, and the Slate owrw 
7 [Serviceable The police force waiv oigaiiked in and num- 

bers regular and ^68 rural police. A jail h maintained at Bijtwar, 
besides a school w^iib 145 pupils, and a hospital. 

Bijawar Town,—Chief town of the State of the mme name in 
Ctniral Indio^ situated in ^4* 39^ N. and 79® 30^ E,| i^ioo feel above 
sea-level, close to a spur of the Pannd ranges iz miles by metalled rtwd 
from Mahatg;:iw.’fn on the Chhatnrpur-Saugor high road and 43 miles 
thence from the Haqia^lptir station of the JhZknsi-M^nikpur bianch of 
the Circat Indian Penimula Railway. Fopulation {1901)1 5^zzo. It 
was found-td by Dijai Singh, a Clond chief in the scvenieenih century, 
and Was acquired by Chhatars^ll of Panna in the next century. I'hc 
town oontafnii a JAilt ^ school ^ dispensary, And a guesthouse. 

Bjjn^. -A |5elty lamid State in Central India, under the Bundel- 
khand Agency, belonging to the Hasht-Bhaiva JagIhs, with an area 
of about 37 square miles, II is bounded on all sidt^s, a«eept on the 
mt where it touches the tJhurv^iii cstale^ by portiom of the Jhinsi 
l>istrici of the United Provinces. Population (i^oiX it 57 ^‘ 
jtiprdJr Is a BundclA Rajput of the OrchhS house. Hrwfln Sinwaut 
Singht second M>n of Diw^u Rai Singh of Bara^or^ obtained Bijnl 
about 1690, After the death of S^want Singh the holding was sub¬ 
divided aniDug his three soniq one share being subsctiuenily reabsorbed 
into the parent esiale. On the estiblishmenl of Brilinh supremacy, 
a was gmnted to Dlwan Sujin Singh in iSaj, confirming him in 
possession of his lerrilory* The present jdjflrdftr Is Dlwfin Mukund 
Singh^ who succeeded his father Durjan Singh in 1850. U is intcresriog 
to note that this smalt estate has given four MahArUj^^i to Oirhha, 
BhUrti Chand, VihramSjItt Tej SEngh, and Sujan Singh Uving been 
adopted from this branch of the family^ Number of villagesi 4 1 
cultivated area, 4 square miles j revenue, R5, 10,000,. Bijna, the chief 
town, is situaEcd in 35* 17' N. and 79^^ o* E., 14 miles off ibc high 
road from JhAn^i to Kowgocig, Fopuktion (1901), 1,09 3 ^ 

Bijnaur.—Uktrict, inAsi/, and town Ln the United lTo%iiicei Stt 

Bijnl.—Estate in GoAlpara Di^rtrict, Eastern Bengal and ^Issam, lying 
between 35* 53' and 36“ 33' N, and 90* 85^«nd g 85' E*, In posses¬ 
sion of the Bijni family^ descended from the Koch king. Nor Nlrilyan, 
who reigned over Klmnrilpa from 1534 to 1584* Nar NirljM s 
umies were victorious from Gargaon and Manipur in the east 10 Jaintli 




and Tippf^ra in ibe stiuth ; but buforc hia dcAlh he nlluwed hia kingdom 
to be divided between hh iiOn l^k^hnil NfliAyan and hia nephew Rjighu 
Rai. Raghu Rm eslabliiahed hi^ capital at Barnagar in the HarpetA 
^uiKlivisLQns and received os his s!we the Koch teiritDrie^ to the 
cast of the Sankosh. lie was succeeded by hU son PartkshitT who 
quaiTcIled wiih Lakshoif NflrSyan 4Xnd was defeated by the Muham' 
macLins^ whom the Latter suninsoned to hU asdstancef Paiiksbit'^s son^ 
Vijita Nir.^yanp was confirmed by the ^iusalmdns us samf/idar of the 
cLiLintry between the Manis and the Santoshf and from him the pre;^nt 
Rijni family js descended- Under MugtiaJ rule the paid a. tribute 
of Rs. 5 p^cjS, which was ^fierward-^ oonimuted to an annual delivery of 
6S elephants. Dil^oilly was ox|H:ricncod in realising the talc of the 
animals in full, and in lySS it w'as decided to re vert to a money pay¬ 
ment, which was hKcd at Rs. a^ooo per annum^ It is doubtful whether 
(jc^lp^a was ever included in dte EVecennial SettlemciU which was 
made permanent in 17^3^ but this small a^^se&smcnt has always been 
accepted in lieu of land roe^ue^ ihougb it has sometimes been argued 
That it is nothing more tlian Eributc. The family now pay a revenue of 
Rs^ 1^500^ and Amounting to nearly Rs, xg,ooOt for an e^tc 

which cover? an area of 950 square miles and lias an estimated rent- 
roll of 2 lalths of rupees. 

On the cuiiclusion of the Bhutan War, the Bijni family put forwaid 
claims to hold a large tmet of land in the Eastern Dudi^ of which tl^cy 
aUeged that they were in possession under the Bbutln govemmenL 
'l^he claim was admitted^ and in 1670 a setdcnicnt w'as ejected with the 
Court of VVards on behalf of the minor Bijut Kija. Thu precise extent 
of the estates to which they were entitled was still a matter of tincer- 
tainty, but in 18S2 it wtks ruled by the Govemment of India that the 
Rija should receive 130,000 acres. 'Hiesc estates liavts generally 
remained under the direct martagement of Government, who altow to 
tile Kaja 7j per cent, of the ccUccdohs us his share of the profits^ 

Bljnor District — Norihemmost District in the Bareilly 

Division^ United Provinces, lying between 19^ t' and 29® 58*' N. and 
78® and 73^ 57' E., with an area of 1,791 square miles. Oa the north¬ 
east the road which passes alon^^ die foot of the l lfm.’lLa}V4S divides 
Bijnor from Gaihwol District; HJuthH::ajit and south lie K ainl Tal and 
Murldibad ; while the Ganges flows along the w^estem border between 
Bljnor and the IHstncts of Dchra DUn, Sahiranpuri Muicoflartuigari and 
Mcertlt. The District of BijnoF, an irregular triangle of which the apex 
PbvsicoJ directly northward^ forms the uppcmioiL por- 

atuecL^ Rohilkhami plain, stretching like a wtiige 

between the valley of the flanges and the hilla of 
Garhw^i^L In the north b a system of small clcvolions, known os the 
CbAndr hills, which resemble in geological formation the Siw'alik range 
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m Debra Diln on the wcstetn ^>ank of the Ciangcs. These hills are 
little more than rugged md barren rocks, except m the valleys and ms 
the lovrer slopes. I'hey include an area of about a 5 square miles. 
South of the hills and along the north-east border lies a broad level bek 
offorcHt varying fropn 2 to id miles in width, acn^s w^hJch flow numer¬ 
ous s^treatns from the hills in^ the iieigbbiJUring District of OarhwlL 
I.arge elearances have been made In places, and cultivation sometimes 
extends as far as the submontane road. This irai;t resembles the 
Bhibar in the adjacent District of Nainl Tdl, but the marehy htrsi bell 
found in Nainl Till does not occur here. The rest of the District Li ari 
open upland plain crossed by nver valleys. The largest river is the 
Ganges, which debouches on the plain near the north of the District, 
And IS there a rupid stream Hawing over boulders^ Lover down its 
course is less rapid^ its bed becomes wide, and the river is navigable 
from NagaJ. The first comiderahle affliicttr of the Ganges is the 
Malinp which rises in the Garhwal bills and flow's across the north-west 
portion of the DistriclH The river is celebrated in Sanskrit litcnature^ 
and the scene of Ktlidilsa’^ play of is laid near its bonk.^r It 

has also been identifled with the Erinescs mcniioried by ifega-sthencs. 
'Ilie Kh(»h rises in the Garhwdl hills, east of the Mdlin^ and flows 
almost due south, joining the Rlmganga near the border of the Ih'sr 
irkt. The latter river crosses the Garhw'al border nar the eastern 
comer, and meanders across the eastern portion of the Nagtna fdAsl/, 
Both the Khoh and R^mgangt are liable to sudden floods which sub¬ 
side as quickly as they rise. Many smaller streams from the lower hills 
jinn these large rivers akei a short course. 

Nearly the whole of the District is situated on the Cangetic alluvium, 
w ith a Mnc of coarse gravels along the north-east border llie 

ChJndi htlls arc composed of Upper 'rcftiary rocks, all in a rapid state 
of decay by weathering. These rock?? comprisCt tow'-ards the plains, 
a gentle normal anticlinal arch in middle Siw^lik soft nAnd rock» which 
is very micaceous. North-east lies the southern limit of a synctin:d 
irrjugh in upper SiwSlik congloiueratesb 

The foresns of Bijnor will be described laicr. The re^^t of the Dis¬ 
trict presents no peculiarities in its flora. Fine groves of mango-troes 
are found in evcr>' pAti. I'ho river valleys os well as the forest gtades 
produce grasses which are utilised for thatching, for basket-work, for 
matting^ and for making rope and twine. The wild hemp {Cd^nMis 
safim) grows abundantly; the leaves arc collectcdt and, when dr>v arc 
known as which is used for preparing a refreshing drink. 

Tigers and leopards w^ere formerly tommoii in the forests, together 

* K. n. Oldlum, • Ueologr of Fart of Ihc Gnai^dlan OWp^'i a/ 

Sifrvtjr§/ fttefia, xiii, |it. Ivj. C ^ M'Phyilnl Crology of the ^ub- 
1 of iiarbw^t imi| KncaBim/ ChW^Vcf/ Sttrvi^ ja. Ji. 
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wEih fAi/a/ {CervMs axis} tmd sam&ar {C^ruus uni\-&/ar). The deer 
have, however, been itlmosi e^ermin^teil, and the carnivora have con* 
]tequcn|ly retired farther into the hillt A tigex occasionally strays 
down^ and Jeopards are sHtI met with in ravine tracts. Antelope are 
cominon^ and a few hog tleer and wild bog survive along the Kam^nga 
and Ganges, Four-homed deer and barting-deer are w.'a^ionally met 
with in the forests. There are some hyenas, and the \ynx is nut 
nnkno^-n. W^ld elephants come down from the hills during the 
rains. The chief game-hirds are duck^ snipe, peafowl, black pirtridgc, 
jungle-fowh qiiiail, and sarwd^grouse. 

Its proximity to the Kimfila^'as renders the climate of Hijnor cool 
and pleasant while the abundance of dmiuage channc% prevents the 
District from being as unhealthy as other tracts near the foot of the 
mountains. The annual rainfall averages 44 inchtis:^ varying from 
near the Ganges to 47 in the north of the District. Between 1 S^ 5 ^ and 
1898 live variations from the average did not exceed 35 |>eT cent, iu 
twenty-sev^cn years, while In four years the fall -ms in excess^ and there 
were four yccis of considerable deficit. 

Legend ascribes the foundation of Bijnor kown to the mythical king 
Ben or Vena, who is huniliar in tradition from the Punjab to Bihlr. 

Historv seventh century the Chinese pilgrim, Hiiicn 

Tstang, visited a kingdom the capital of which has 
been identified with M and aw ah. The early history of Muham¬ 

madan rule b obscure^ but raids by the Mongols wre referred to. In 
1^99 Timer ravaged the DLstdetH fighting several pitched liattles and 
massacring a large number of the mhahltants. Thence he tiJaichcd 
to Hard war, returning to the Doab. No more is heard of Bijnor 
tiU the time of Akbar, w^hen it formed part of the sarMr of 
bhoi in the Sii^A of Delhi. During the most prcKsperous age of 
tl^ Delhi einpirep the District sharsJ in the general freedom from 
htstorical incidents^ though in 15&6 and again in 15^? peace was dis¬ 
turbed by ambitiousor by rebels fleeing from other part^ of 
India. As ihe power of the xMughals rcbxed, the Rohilla Pathans 
be]pin lo assert independence, under All Muhammad^ Although this 
chtefiain had managed to annex the rest of RoHiLsrrAXD by i740t his 
fii^ ocquisititwis in Bijnor seem to Imve been made in 1748, after 
his return from exile, while his friend, Dunde Khfl.n, occupied another 
tract about the same time. The remainder of the District was rapidly 
acquired, and before hts death in 1749 Alt Muhammad mode a grant of 
the northern portion to Najlb Khln, who was to become a great Icadtr. 
In the forests on the border of the District lies a strong fort, called 
[-11 J )hitng, which often proved a safe refuge in the struggles bctwcc^n 
the KohilLij arid the Nawlbs of Oudb. HerCj in 1753, after a tiying 
•iegc, the Rohillos gave a bond to ibe MortLihils, os the price of releascp 
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which was afterwards made ihe excil-T* fnr furUier tiua-nions, NajJh 
Kliin marnt^ii Uttride Khan's daughter, and gradually cslcndirii; his 
inducnce we?it 0/ the Ganges, and at Delhi, obtained the title of Najib- 
ud-Llnula and in 175^ became iMtynta-sser of the imperial army, lilss 
succor laid him D|H:n to the a[lacks of jealous rn'als ; and the infamous 
Wnj^Ir GhazT-ud’dln called in the Marlthis, wlio besieged Najlb-ud- 
daula in the fort of ShuknrLSj on the ^'U$t bank of the Ganges^ but 
retreated on the approach of the Roliillas- After the battle of l^inbjflt, 
w'liere Najih ud dimla distinguisshed htmself, he became U'aitr, and 
niled the liigbeiit post in the kingdom with credit to and 

Ijcnefit to the state, ,'\ftcr his death in 1770 his s^n, Zabita Khan, 
was defeated by the MfiratMs^ who now' ravaged Hohiifchand; and a few 
years later, in 1774, the Rohilla power cast id the Ganges wiis crushed, 
and the final trejity by which the' tcmtory' was incorporated in Oudh 
was concludul at 1 -al 'I'he District was ceded to the British 

by the Kaw?lb of Oudh in i8ot ; and four years later Arafr Khan, tlie 
Plndjlii, rode through it like a whirlwind^ recalling the raid on’Tmflr 400 
years before. T he District then lemiiirtcd quiet till the Mutiny of 

News of the Meerut outbreak reached Bijnor on +\tay ij, ll^e 
Roorkee sappers mutinied and arrived at Bijnor on the t9di, but they 
passed on without creating nny disturbance^ and the District remaimd 
quiet till June r. On that date the Naw^tb of Najfb^bsd, a grandson 
of Z^tbita Khin, appeared at Bijnor with 200 amicd Pathos, On the 
3 tbp after the outbreak at Ba^reil 3 y and ^tor^cDb^, the European 
ufheers quitted Bijnor, and reached Roorkee on the nth* 'J'he NawSb 
at once proclaimed himself as ruler, and remained m power till 
August 6, when the Hindus of the District rose agaln-Ht the MusalmHin 
authority and defeated him for the time. On the 24th the Muham- 
mailan^i returned in force and drove out the Hindus, The latter 
atuicked their conquerors again on September iS, but without suecciT^ 
and the Nawib ruled unE>pposcd until April 17, 1S58, Our troops 
then crossed the Ganges, and utterly <iefeated the rebels at Nagtna 
on the aist. British authority Wits Einmcdiatdy re established, and 
has not since been disturbed, 

H’he forests in the north of the Districl contain many ancient ruins 
and mounds which have not been fully explored ; but Buddhist remains 
have been unearthed in places^ At Najiya rad, the tomb of Najib 
KhilM, the founder of the town, and a few remains of other buildinj^ 
arc the chier memorkts of ^[uhaInmadaf1 ntle. 

The Diiitnct contains 16 towns and 2,132 villagea, ITie village sitcal 
still |>feserve tbe old compact appeamnee* which was the result qf the 
unsettled times when men built their houses close pDftui-iioa 
togtrdicr for protection, and theru are few outlying 
hamlets. Population has l!uctiiated considerably- 'rhe numbers at the 
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last four qnummlmrtswere as fallows; (1^72) 

794.070.and (1901) 7 Vh 4 S^- The larply depend on 

ihc rajiifkill.eKc^lve mn causing larui to fall out or cidiivation, 1 ht^ 
are four AiAxJ/j-Bijnor, NacTn-v, md IJhamfuk— the 

head^iuarten^ of each being at a pbee of the same name, I he duel 
towns are ihe municipalities of Nagij^a, NAjiHifiAP, HijNOft (the Ots 
trict bcfld^iuartcR), CHANPPtiH, and Dhawpup. The following table 
gives the chief statistics of jjopulation in 1901 :— 
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Hindus foitri 64 per cent, of live total, MuSftlmans |^r and 
there are 5.7^0 Arj^i a larger number than in any District in the 
Provinces except Bulajidshahr, The density of population is almost 
the san^e as the Provincial average* Between rS^r and 1901 Bijntsr 
Suffered bcjth from excessive tain and from drought Almost the 
whole population spealt Western Hindi, the pm'ailing dialect being 
Hindustani 

Clianiilrs (leather-dressers and cultivalors), rtSpOOo, are the most 
numerous of the Hindu castes, forming nearly 25 per cent- of the total 
Hindu population, Rajputs number Titooo, but & 1,000 of these are 
so-called Chauhlns, who iiiiermairy among themselves and thefdore 
are not true Rijputs, Jfits (agiiculturfsts), 55>ooo; Tagis (a^cul- 
turists), fl.000; and Saints (cultivutoi's)^ 20^000, arc chiefly found in the 
west of the United Ffovirsces, Brthaians number only 26,000- A 
caste peculiar to the District is that of the Ramaiyils or [Jedlars 
Among Muhammadans are Shaikhs, 59,000^ Jiilihits{wcavcrs)KS 7 '®®® i 
and Telis (oil-presacni), 15,000, The jhojhka (6^000) arc not found 
cast of Bljnor, Agriculture sup|>0(rts only 47 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion, white personal services support 8 per centn, geneml bbour 8 per 
cent-, and cotton-w'eavrng 6 per cent- Chauhlns^ BaniAs, jats TagJlSi 
and Shaikhs are the largest holders of land^ and Jats^ CHauhSns, 
Shaikhs, Rawts, and SainTs are the chief cultivators. 

Out of I1853 native Christians in 1901^ 1*814 w'ere Methodists, The 
Amerkan Methodisl Muision has laboured here since t& 59 > ^ 

several branches in the District- 
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Bijnur is mcludcd in the upltfncbi which fl.re divided intp 
three poftionii. The w'e^tem tmet, near the Ganges^ curtsists of luw 
sandy lidgeSi the space between which is occupied by ^rricuji’yrE 
a fair loam ; buE raclhde? for irrigation are not good. 

East of this tract the ceiilr4l ponion of the Dkirict forms the lowdjing 
valley of the Ban* Gflnganp and Karula rivers. I'liis is decidedly more 
fenSlt;, and opportunities for irrigation aro better than in the western 
tract Another elevated watershed farther esi^tp which divides the 
ccntnii poriion from the Khoh and RlmgangS rivcT^ is sandy but more 
fertile [han the wesltin Unacl. East of the R3.mganga lies an area the 
soil of which is moist and fertilcf but the deadly climate makes cub 
tis^tion ducluate. As in most Distdcis where JiU are found, equal 
care is deroted to all good land, instead of the lands near tillage sites 
receiving most of the manure available. 

The tenures arc those lisuajiy found in the United Provinces^ ITiere 
arc 4,348 laffiiNddri thirty-fiveand 369 ifknij'dcMni, 

the local terns for the last being /dfr^^dri\ The main 4igricijltund 
statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, in square miles ^— 
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The chief food-crojs^ with their areas in ja|uare mites in 1903-4+are; 
nec (12tb wheat (^71)1 (^15)1 AryVii (laob and gnam {98). 

Sugar-cane is the most important of the other crops^ oovenrig 105 
f*quare niiles. Cotton and oil.seeds are also Largely grown. 

Cultivation has not extendusd within the last forty j’ears; but the area 
sown with the more valuable crops—such ns rice^ sugar-canej and wheat 
—has increasedj the area double cropped is n$ing> and a iKtEer variety 
of wheat has been introducedH Ijoans under the fjind Improvcmctlit 
artd AgriculiurLiits’ Jajans Acts arc nut taken lo any large extent, 
amounting to only Rs, 77^000 between 1S90 and 1903^* of which 
Rs, 40^000 was advanced in the famine! year 1896-7. 

The ordinary^ breed of cattle ht inferior; but the forests |iimvide 
ample grafting for cuttle from other Districts. An attempt has been 
madfc to improve the Ijreed of horses, and two (kjvernmert stallions 
are kejiL Mule-breoding has become ^lopular, and several donkey 
stallions are niaintalned- 'J’he sheep are of the ordinaiy inferior tyT*- 
Bijnor is remarluiblc for the small extent of its irrigation by artificial 
tiienns. In 190J-4 canals supplied 26 sc^uare miles, wells 33^ and 
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orlitT »4juTc^;s 9. The caiials are i^nviW works^ ihostr drawn fnun Ihe 
Khoh atid GUngaft being Tnamiamed by Government; wHiie 

ib iliird cttiuil, drawTi from the ^^aIin, Is a priwtc cnterpHsc. Some of 
■lie rivers arc used tlirectliy for tirrigtitior, especially in j^rs of drought 
Masonry wdl* arc praciiaill)' nes'er used for irrlgaiion ; and waltr 
is gencnlly obtained, where Tt'qutred, front shallow lempamiy wolls, 
from which it is raised in n jiot by a Icvct. 

Three |)£irlioiis of the forest land In the iJistiict are 'reserved' under 
the Forest AcL The ChflndT forest of 60 square miles, which includes 
the hills in the north of the Ihstrict, some islands in the tlangcs, and 
|w.rt of the plains, is part of the Ganges division of the Western Circle. 
In the tiorthcm half sd/ rj/'Jff/n) is well established j but 

the soutliem portions arc more open. The forest supplies bamboos 
and other minor products to IlardwSr, and the revenue varies frem 
Rs. <0,000 to Rv lAooo- I’he Rchnr forest Ls situated in the 
south-east of the District and Irelonga to the Garhwiil forest divislnn. 
iLs area is 16 square miles; and ttV and other timlicr, fuel, and 
grass sire suptilied to initabitnnts of the neighltouihruxl, the revenue 
v^ying from Rs. a,000 to R-s. j.ooa 'I'he Amstit and Mohanwill 
Reserves, managed by the Collector, include un area of S square 
miles, 

A'atthir tjT nodular limestone is estremtly rare, and is generally 
imiiorted from M<jridiib 3 iL tame is made from the limestone found 
in the Chlndl bills- 

‘ 1 ‘lic chief industry of the District is the miuiufacture of raw and 
refined sugar, which are largely es[jorled. Coarse cotton cloth is 
woven in miiny parts, and in a few towns a finer 
'^^*^****^ material is produced- Then; are small local indus- 
communist ons. }<\eral fjluiX'Sp such a^t (he manufiicnire of 

Ijrjhmanical threads {/ttnrfi} Jit Bijnor, |Kipicr miiche at Manddwar. 
curved ebimy, gla-ssware, and ropes at JJaglna, and ironw'ork at 
iJhSmpur. 

Sugar and fijrest. produce arc the chief e*iiorls, while gram and other 
gruin, salt, piece goods, and metals arc imiJortcd. The grain and s.ili 
chiefly from the Punjab. 'J'ha trade of Wtstem Kumaun largely 
luicies through the l>istrici from KoidwUra at the foot of the hills. 
The chief comnierciil centres ate the towns of Sktiharfl, plvimjmr, 
Nagftw, and KajlbJlb.Kl on the tnilway. Before the railway was 
opened, sugar was evported by rood U) Mterut or Aluiaffamagar j but 
the railway now takes nhoui four-fifths of the total cKporK 

■J'he main line of the Ogdh and Rohilkhand Railway passes through 
the oentre of the I^isirict, with a branch from NajiUbad to Kotdwara 
at the foot of the Hlmiluyas in Garhwal District. A line from 
Gajniuta on the Mofidabad Ghilriabad Railway Jo Oianilimr in the 
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of the District has been siirv’eyed. ComD^unications are very 
defective^ Only miles of road are nietalledj white 553 miles are 
unmiecolled^ All the former and 1 7 miles of ihe latter arc maintained 
by the Fwblic Works department; but the cost of repairs is met 
eniirely from laKsd funds. The metalled roads radiate from Bijnor 
town to the roil^ny al Nagfna, and to ihc Ganges on the Meerut and 
\[uzanramagar roads. The tracts mosi; in need of improved roads are 
the northern Ganges MJdar and the area north-east of the mil way. 
Avenues of trees are mainialned on 95 miles. 

Bijnor ha.% isufTered coin|iaratively little from drought, 'fhe natural 
moistness of the :$oU and the rarity of a complete failure of the rain% 
due to the proximity of the hi||<^ combine to save 
a crop in most years, while the profit^ from sugar- 
carve have been fairly consiantr The dependence for food^gmins on 
other tracts U the most serious factor in ixrolongcd drought. In 
t£aj-4 famine was severely felt; but Bijnor escaped distress in later 
years till 1837-81 when Rs. 91,000 of the revenue demand was remitted. 
l"ttmine attacked the Ilktriet in 1860-1, when Rs, 32,000 was spent 
on relief, and in 1868-9 the expenditure w^as i'8 Uikhs. In 1878 the 
number on relief works rose to over 22,000. Bijnor again esai|)cd 
lightly in 1896-7, when relief works were opened but did not attract 
considerable nnnibers. 

'J'he CollcctoT is assisted by a member of the Indian Civil Service 
(when available), and by two Deputy-Collectors recnjiled in India. 
A ^nAsJ/iftfjr is stationed at the hcad-ciuarters of . , 
ciich of the four 

'rhero are two rt^^ubr District Munsifs, and village Mulisifs have 
recently been appointed. "^J’he District is included in the Civil and 
Sessions Judgeship of Morad^bad, criminal work being usually dis¬ 
posed of hy the Additional Judge^ Crime is not heavy, and Bijnor 
ia not remsurkable for any spraal olTcnces^ Female infanticide was 
formerly su selected Ju the case of the jSts, and in 1904 as many a^J 
1*884 pcrsrjns were still registered and under surveillance. 

Bijnor, w'htn acquired by ctaaion in 1801,^ formed live northern sub¬ 
division of the new' District of Mor^dab^d. In 1S17 it w?*s constituted 
a ae^iaraie charge with head-quarters at Naglniq and in 1824 Bijnor 
became the capital. I’he early settlements were for tihort [>eritxis, and 
were btvwd on rough statements of area and probable out turn and 
on a consideration of previous collectionjh Cp to 1822 the sy'slem of 
adiiiinistraiion w-ajt one of farnung; but in that year proprielary rightl 
were first recognbed. A rough survey was commenced about 1827^ and 
the first regular scttlemeiU on modern principles was made urvder 
Regulallon IX of 1833 between 1834 and 1839. It was preceded by 
3 regular survey and ^vas carried out in the usual method* by^ a^icer- 
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i^tamkrd rent sknd revenue rulesK I'hc revenue fixed was j i 2 
takh.s, H'hicb, though ver)' unevei^ nt'ajr tniKrh more moderate than earlier 
T^ttletnents. Another re^-ision look pkoc between z3^3 and 1874+ when 
a revenue of 1 i-S lakhs was assesseti. The ia^ft re^iettlement of the 
Distrkl wax made Ixrtween iSgj and iSgS^ but. four were 

settled in 1901-1* lire revenue then fixed amounted to 14-5 lakhs, or 
about 46 per ceiih of the nei Use incidence is a little morv 

than R, i nn aentj r'ar^nng from plxmt, 5 annas to slightly nvore than 
Rs- Assessments tif revenue in Bijnor have always l>ecn dilhcult, 
owing to the pre^'^lence of gmin renti Cash rents are always taken on 
accf^unt of su^r^cune and cotton, but the produce of other crops is 
divided equaJly between the landlord nnd I he tenanL Another custom 
exists by which ftrr a short period, usually three to five yeat^ the owner 
of a village agrees with the whole cultivating commuiuty to receive from 
them a lump sum in place of the cash rents and a share of pri^iice. 
llie lat<3t revision of settlement was largely based on rent rates deiit-ed 
from these leases. I’he soil was classified, and raiea paid for difTerent 
classes were asceriaincdr 

Collections on account of land revenue and total revenue have hccn» 
m thousand^ of rupees 
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"i'htft m five munici|jalities: NagTna, ^AjiuAiiiio, litfxofi, 
CiiAMiipuR, and LHiampur ; and eight lowns art admifiislered under 
Act XX of T&56. Beyond I he limits of theses local affairs arc nianagcd 
by the District board, which has an income and expenditurt of about; 
a lath. In i903'4 roads and buildings cost Rs. 69,000. 

The DLvtnct conmfns so tiolice stations; and the .Superintendent of 
police comirtands a force of 4 iESj>ecloT5j 75 subordinate o/ficers, and 
308 constables, bestdts aio municipal and town police, and 1,837 
rural and road police. 'Fbe District jail contained a daily average of 
256 luiskirtcrs in 1903. 

f'cw' Districts in the L'liited Provinces are so backward in regard to 
literacy os Bijnor- ^ In 1901 only 3 per cent. (3-9 nialus and 0-2 females) 
could read anij write, ilie number of inihlic schools increased frum 
t2& with 3,991 FJpils in 1&80-1 to 204 with 8,533 pupils in 1900^1. 
In 190J-4 there were 209 ptiblit: ^^hools with 9,307 pupils, induding 
537 girls, besides 250 private schof>ls with 3,768 |iir|>ils. Three of 
the schwSaarc managed by Government and 107 by the DisiHct and 
municipal buards. Out of a total expenditure on education of 
Rs. 4^1 Local funds contributed Ksi. 35,000 ami (va Rs. 9,000. 
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An Hitenipi has b«n made by the Arya iJamaj to revhe i!ic ofd Hirdu 
system of educatiort, and a Gtirukui has been founded at Kilngrl in the 
nonh of the ] district. 

'i'hen; art lo hD^piliila and dispensaries^ with acoonnnodation for 
£3 in jKi^icnts. The nqnibtr of cases treated in 1903 was Sg^ooop of 
whom 1,500 were and 400 {^mtions were perform^ Tlie 

t?(pcnrditure was Ks, 15,000^ most of which was met from Local funds. 

About 26 ^ik 30 pcriions were anccu^sfully vaccinated m 1903-4, repre- 
scniing a ptoportion of 34 |jcr 1,000 of popuLatiicm. Vaccination Es 
conipuUor>' only in the municipalities. 

under revision) ^ I’. J. Pert, 

Bfjtior Tah^IL—Western fuAs}/ of Bijnor District, United Pro^ 
vinccs, comprising Bijnofj Dilrinagart Mftndawar^Chiind- 

pur, and IMsIna, and lying between 19* i^and sg" 3S' K* and 78® and 
35^ E., with an area of 4S3 square mileSn Population iticjeoii^^d 
fn-Ntn 200,039 in 1891 to 203,97* in tgoi* There are 572 villages Mid 
stK towns, the largest of which are HijNOft (po|mLaidon^ *7#S33 )j the 
District and Ar^ji/ head-quariers, CHASfOfUK (12,386), Mt^vsfOAWAR 
(7,3 lo)^ JtfAi.u (6,444), and H.\r.DAtTH (5,628). The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3^96,000, and (m cesses Rs. 64^ooa The 
density of population^ 421 per^ns pit square mite, is slightly below the 
District average. The /nMH is bounded on the west by the (langes, 
and the Malin crosses its northern portion^ Near the C^angeii is a ricli 
alliuial tractj from which u gentle a.^cnt Icatb to the sandy uplands, 
fn 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 328 square miles, of which 
only 8 were irTtgaled. 

Bijoor Town (Z^i/wuii/'h--Head-quaners of the Dintricl and /aha/ 
of the same name. United Fniviiicea, situated in 29® 22^ N. and 78° 8' E., 
On a metalled rtjad 19 miles from Naglna slulion on the Oudh and 
Rohillchand Kailwayr Population (7901), 1^583, of whom 9,429 w'erc 
Musalmdns. According to tradition, the town was founded by the 
mythical Rftja Ben or Vena, Us eavly hhitory is, however, a blank 
Until the time of Akbar, when Bijnor gave its name to a mitAfJ/ or 
tn the seventeenth century it was the rallying-place of 
Eiie Jilts, who struggled long with the Nlusolmins. Jt became die 
head-quarters of die DLsiLrict in 1824, and mv& occupkcd in the Mutiny 
by the rebel Nawab of Najfibabfld. 'l*he town suinds on undulating 
ground 3 miles oast the Ganges, and h well paved and dminetL E^c- 
sidos the District cfhqc^, it conioin^ nvile und female dispensaries,, the 
District jail* and the head-quiuters of the A men tan .Methodist Mission 
in the District Bijnor has been a municipality since 1866. During 
the ten ycats ending 19OE the income and cxjKuiditure averaged 
EG- In 1903-4 the income was Ks. 17,000, chiedy from octroi 
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(Rs, i2,o<>o); iiod the csj^'inlilure was Ra i6,ooo. There is ^me 
trade in augar^ anti the pucket-khivca and Brilhtnaniixl llireada {MfMv} 
nifide here enjoy more than a local fepntation. The l^bitriet school 
Ims 155 pupils, a middle school 382, 3 girLV school 48^ and ^ aided 
&chtH.als 300 boys and 30 girk. 

Bljiiot Ancient fori in the HaluSt^-alpur State, Fonjah, 

situated in N. and 71” 45^ E. According to tradition, it was 

erected by lUjA VVanjho or Bija llhatia^ and demolished by Shahab- 
ud'din Gbori in 1*75, its mention in htstorj-- AntKhcr tradition 
preserved by Colonel Tod assigns' its foundation to Tunno, father of 
Blja Kai {the Bija of the former legend) and grandfather of LJeoraj, tlie 
founder of DerSwar. It ii-as included in a fief of the l>elhi empire 
under Altamsh, and subsequently formed part of the of Multiln. 

BLjoUa.—Chief town of an estate of the ^Eanle immu in the State of 
Udaipur^ Rajpntana, situated in 25* 10' N. and 7$^ 30^ E., close to the 
Ituntli border and about 113 nule^ north^east of Udaipuir city* The 
opiate ooniKt^ of fij ^illages^ and is held liy one of the firit-class nobles 
of Mewtq who haii the title of Rao Sawai j iu income is about 
Rs. 57,fioo, and a tribute of Rs. 2,860 is paid lo the Darh^r, The 
Raos of BEjolia arc Fon^ar KajpuU^ and ihdr ancestor is said to have 
come to Mewlr from Bayina in the beginning of the sixteenth ccnlur^\ 
'i'lio ancient name of Bijolia was %undhyavcilli; it is a small walled 
town, pielurew^uely situated on a plateau called the UiiarmilL Among 
[ilaces of anliquarian inlerest m:iy be mentioned three Sivaitc temples, 
prubably of the tenth century; a resen'oSr with stops, culled the 
Mond^inj liaon; five Jain temples dedicated to l^arasnidij and the 
remains of a palace built in the twelfth century'. 'Fhere arc also two 
rtjck inscripiions of the petiod last menlicaiied i one gives the gencalo^ 
of I he ChaubJns of Ajmqr from Chahum^n to Soineahwar (see 
.ijia//c voi k, jjari i, p. 40}, and the other is a Jain 

piTem called (unpublished). 

[J. I'od, aftJ itf /^^jtJasfAitn, vol. ii (1&32) S 

-A. Cuuninghuini ^'lirAiii!&/o^{±raf A^i^rfAfrft Jndia, vol. vi, 
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Bikaner BtatOi — ^I'hc second largest State in Rijput^i, lying in 
the cxirctuc north of the Agency', between 27^ 11^ and 30“^ 11^ hf+ 
and 12^ island 75^ 41''lu, with an area of sjtSrr sc^uare nsiles^ It 
is bounded on the north and west by Jlahi^walpur i on the south-west 
by Jaisaiiner^ on the south by Mdrw^; on the south-east by the 
Shekh^wati district of Jaipur; on ihceost by UihSru and Hiss^r; arKi 
oil the north-east by Fcroacpore- lire southern and 
eastern poniotu of the Stale form |JaEt of thu vast 
sandy tract known as the Higar ; the north-west and 
ixin of the north lie within tlic Great Indian iMert, w'hlle the rtonh- 
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iiisl comer ih the inTcrtild settioriK 1'hc surfsicc of the counlry is 
(ux ihc most [ml covered with undulating sandhills Troiu 20 to tiver 
100 feet highj the skipc* (jf which^ lighdy furrowed by the action of the 
wind^ suggest ibe libbed appearance of llie sea-shore. The only rocky 
hills dcsen'ing the name are in the south, close to the borders of Milrwilr 
iind Jaipur, and the highest of them^ near GoiKilpura, is only 600 feet 
above the level uf the plain. The general aspect of Btkaner is dreary 
and desolute in the eslreme. Elphinstoi^ who passed through in t8oS 
on his w'ay towards Kabuh ^Tote that, within a short distance of ihe 
capilah the country was as waste as the wildest pans of Arabia; buE 
during and just after the r^jins it wears Ji vurj’ di^Terent ap|>earance, 
becoming a vast green paslurfrland covt-red w'iih the richest nnd most 
succutenl grasses. The only riverSi n\xc the Ghaggnr in the north-cast 
and the K^ltls in the caAt. Thu fomier once flowed through the 
northern {>art of the State and, according to I'od, joined the Indus; 
liut it tn nt^w dry's except in Ehe rain.\ and even then the w'aier rarely 
flows more than a mite or two west of Hanuniingarhr Hy the con¬ 
struction in 1^97, at the joint exix-tts^e of the Briliiih Governnient and 
the l}arbilr+ of a weir at Otu, about 8 mSlos west of Sirsa, the water of 
the Ghaggar is now utilij^ for fcerling Ewo canals which form, the only 
miportant inigutiorr works in the Stiiie. The Katli is a river of Jaipur 
which, in years of j/^rntd rainfillli fiows for a few’ miles into Bikaner 
lerritofy in the south of the Rljgarh /iiMA 

There arc two sak lakes, oue at Cliha|iar In the south near Sfliln- 
garh and the other it Lunkaransar, 51 miles north-east of the capital; 
Ixah arc s^mall, and the litter cjfily is worked now* Of ariiricial takes 
the morit notable is Ehat at Gajnurp 19 miles south’wc^(t of Bikaner citVi 
where the Maharfljil has a |ialice, shsHjting-boXp and garden. 

Nearly the whole of the State in covered wUh blown sand driven up 
from the Rann of Cutch by the iJnc^Tiibng south west winds; the sand^ 
hills arc of ihc transverse lypCp with iheir longer uses at Hghi angles to 
the dircctifin of the w ind. Nummulitfe rocks, limestone^, and clap 
ervip out from liencith the sands and are found in wells ; coal was di^- 
ciivcreti U% these rocks in a well at Palana in 1896^ and fullers earth 
is found in the same fomiaiion. At nalmera. mites norih-epi of 
tiic [apiial, there k a sniall outcrop of Vindhyan Miwistonc, which ia 
largely iitiarricd for building pur|X5SCS j and su|Jerfieial depotits of 
gyiKHum occur in VTirious pans. 

There are no forests, andp for warn of water, trees ore scarce, 1 he 
lommoni^t ts the MsynJ the [Kids, bark, and leaves 

of which are eaten by cattle^ and in times of famine by the poor. 
ciitnt thc 7 tf/(.VfjA'fxkww (JJWwifrf) and the iAair (.fflii'/B Oiftfiv). '1 he 
araiifa) » found on Uu- ^dhills ; a ftiw sAijAam Ikes 
(na/lvrgia Sustm) grow s|»onlaneuuily in the neighbourhood of SfljSn 
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g^LTh, and there are pliinUtiom of ^ (J^syj^Aus/wJuM) and other trees 
at the CApitSk!. The bett timber produced is that: of the r^Mra ( Tirt}ma 
Of bushes, the most common is the (Cff// 4 wwm); its 
twig^ and roocs are u^ed to siip|>Qrt the sides of wells and supply 
material for huts, white its bud^ eaten with buttermilk and con- 
dimcriits hy the poor. The Jajji (Sct/s&h) is a ^'aluable plunt w hicti 
l^ows plentifully in the firm soil north of the Ghaggar^, and in the 
south-west of the AnOpgorh subdivision; an impure carbonate of soda, 
used in washing and dyeing cloth^ is obtained by burning the plant 
The /afta, a shmh of the same species* but of a darker colour^ is 
general ty found in conjunction with the saj/i and yieldii soda of an 
inferior quality, '['he large number of excellent fodder-grasses for 
which BThnner is famous make the country* m years of even fair rain- 
fatl, one of the best grajcing-grounds in India, 

The fauna Ls not very varied. The Indian garelle is conmion every¬ 
where, and antelo|je and wolves are met with in the north, U^ild hog 
are gencratly to be found in the bed of the Ghaggar, and there are 
sanctuaries for them at Gajner and the cupital TTic Stale is famous 
for its imperial sand^grouse, of whicb^ in a good year, cnomious bags 
can be made ; and there are a good ninny bustard^ especialty the lesser 
aficcies 

The climate ia dry and generally healthyi though charEcterrzed by 
extraordinary extremes of temperature. Outing the summer the heat 
is exceedingly great; hot winds blow with great force in May, June, 
and part of July, hea^y sandstorms are of frequent occurrencei and the 
sun is so powerful that even the peo[>le of the country^ feat to travel in 
the middle of the day. On the other handj the co!d in the winter h 
generally intense;, and trees and vegetation are not infrequently injured 
by the frost. The average mean temperature at the capital is about 
S i^ with a mcsin dally onge of about a a*. 

The annual rainfal] for Ute whole Stale averages a little under 
1 5 inches^ varj'ing from less than 6 inches in the north-west to ovef 
t4 inches hi the s<ajth-ca5t and uash About iwc?-thtrds of the rain 
is received in July and Augui^L The heaviest fall in any one year 
was nearly 43: inches at Churu, in the south-east^ in iSgii while in 
less than half an inch fell at AnUp^rh in the nonb-w^est and 
at Hanum^garh in the north-east. 

The Slate w^is founded by Bika, a lUihor Eijpui, the sixth son of 
Jodha+ chief of MlrwAr. He is said to have been bom in 1419^ 
Hiitory tw eniy-sk years later, accompanied by his uncle 

KiLndhai^ his brother Hlda*and others of repute, 
started out to ctjnqucr the country now known as Blkafict. The 
territory was at ihiit lime occupied partly by various Rajput claus, such 
os the BltAtis, the Chauhans, the Mohilif, and the Johiyas; |wrlly by 
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jaiSj zLfvl |Mirtly by MusalniSriSt prominent mnong whom were the 
Bhatiis, iyff in oibtr wnrd^^T Kajpi.its verted to Bika 

appears to ha^-e been first opposed by the Bhtltis in tlie westj but, by 
marrying the daughter of the R^o of Fiigal (whose descendant is one of 
the principHT nobles of the State at the presei?t time), he allied himself 
with the most powerful Bh^ti family in that regioPL He next came In 
contact with the Jits, who were constantly r|uArtelling with each os her; 
the most itiilucnibl chm of this tribe is said to have i'Kcn that [he 
Codlms, who detcrmimxi to conciliate the invader. Accordingly, they 
voluntarily acknowledged the sovereignty of Bllca* on certain cojiditions 
accepted tlic latter, who further bound himself and his successors to 
receive ihc Mu of inauguration from the hands of the desceiHiants of 
the lireod of this clan; and to this <lay the headman of the (^od^ms 
applies * the unguent of royalty to the forehead of Bika's successors*^ 
Soon afterwards the rest of the Jits were subdued; and in 1485 Bika 
founded the small fort (at the capital) which still txsns his ruune, while 
the building of the city itself was begun in 148S, BTka died in 1304 ; 
and his successors gmduoilty extended and consolidated their |)ovtes- 
sifmsr until in 1541 MaldeOp chief of Mlrwarj invaded the country, slew 
the Koop Jet ^ingh^ captured the fort at the capitah and possessed him¬ 
self of about half the territory. The fort waSp howeverp retaken by 
Bikaner troops in 1544 j. and in the same year Kalyan Singh, son and 
Buectssor of Jet Singh^ joined the imperial army near Delhi, march^ 
ttnth it to Ajinier, atid w^as present at the battle near iSut city in 
which Maldco was defeated. This is the first mention of intercourse 
between the Bikaner State and the Muhamiruidon emperors of Delhi. 

In 15 JO KaljUn Singh and his son Rai Singh waited on Akbar at 
N^lgaur (in MSrw^ir), where, in the words of the Inttcr's historian h * the 
loyalty and sincerity of both father and son being manifest^ the cm|>tror 
married Kalyln Singh's daughter/ Rai Singh succeeded his father in 
r5Ji and ruled for forty years j he was the first Rlji of Bikaner, was 
one of Akbar’s most distingui^ilied gcnctals> serving in the country 
round Attpek, in Gujartt, die Doocan, Sind and oUicr and was 
rewarded with a grant <if 5a districts, including Hflnsi and Hissir. He 
had a place on the list of higher than niny other Hindu 

except the chief of Amber (Jnjpuf) j and in is^b he gave his daughter 
in marriage to Sulim (sifterwards the emperor Jaliinglr), theii son, 
Parwe% being one of those who unsuccessfully strove for ihe^ empire 
with Shah JahAn. The main fort of Bikaner w-as built during Roj 
Singh^s rule. The next chief of note was Karan Singh (1631-69)^ veh(\ 
in the struggle betwecti the sons of ShAh Jah^o for the imperial throne, 
threw in his lot with the fonunaie Aunmgzeb. His Last servicu was 
in the Deccan, where he founded three villages^namclyj Karanpura, 

^ H. ar. tILotp f/itfitfjF ■/ vol. tj, pp- JSS"*- 
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pjitljimpun^ and Kesri Smghpuni -whir b were lielcl by ihe lUth^r 
litl when ibeyv lo^ther witli a fourth village n:imcd Ki^fcan- 

vfUTi, were inm-sfcrred to the Hritiiih Govemfiicnt tn exchange 
two vilbges in liis^r District anti a cash |>aymerit of Rs. 25,000. 
Karan Slngh^s eldest scjn, Anilp Singh (i^6(>-9!l)j also iiervcd with 
distinction in the Ik-ccan, look a promintmt pri in the capture of 
Golconda, and was made a a litte since held by hh 

successors, 

Ihrougliotit the eighteenth century there vms constant fighting 
lieiween Bikaner and Jodhputp and much land was altenutely lost and 
wtm. In T7SS Stlrul Singh succeeded to the chiefshifK and twenty 
years later occurretl the eighth inv'asion of Bikaner by Jodhpur; and it 
was while the army of the latter Slate was in a half hearted manner 
besieging the fort that Hlphinatone passed through Bikaner on his 
mission to K^hul. Mah^lrija Sfirai Singh treated him with great respect 
and applied for the protection of the British Govemmentj but this 
ret^uest could not be granted as it w'as opposed to the jxdicy then 
prevailing. Between fSop and 1813 Sent Singh, whewe extortions 
knew no bounds and whose cruelty kepi pace with his avarice and 
his fean^ plundurtdi finedt and murdered his 'rhilknr^, with the result 
that in iBts there was a more or less general rebellion* The ousted 
Thilkurs recovered their estates^ rrt^’uged the countrj-, and defied the 
DutMt ; AmTi Khln appeared on the scene in and the insurrcc- 

tion Imd become so serious that the Maharaja again asked for British 
aid* A treaty was concluded on ^blrch 9, iBiS, ami British troops 
L-nlcrcd the Stale, captured twelve forts and restored them to the 
Uarbdr, and suppressed the insurgents. Sflrat Singh died in i SsS ami 
wsis succeeded by his son Ratun Singly who^ in violation of his 
treaty engagement^ invaded JaisalmtT to revenge some injuries c<mi- 
mitted by subjects of the latter* Jaisalmer had prepared an army to 
re|K:l the invasit^j and both parties had applied to neighbouring Htatia 
for assistance^ when the British Government interfered^ and, tlirciugh 
the arbitration of the iMahitrajia of Udaipur, the dispute was fettled, 
[n iSjo the chief again found some of hb nobles troublesome and 
applied for British aid to reduce them, hut this could not be granted. 
r>uring the next five yeirs dacoily was so rife on the border to the 
south and south-east that it was decided to raise a special force to 
suppress it- This force was called the Shekhiwaii Brigade, and for 
seven years the Bikaner State contributed Rs, sa.ooo towards its 
cost. The Thakurs continued their plundering for a tiniL% but the 
brigade, under the vigorous leadership of Major Forster* iwren brought 
them to cirder* In 1842 the \fahajhii supplied 300 camels for the 
Afghln expedition ; in tB44 he agreed to a reduced ^cnJc of duties on 
gi>Qds in tiauhit Uiroligh his country^, and he assisted Government in 
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both the Sikh Kahm Sfngh died in 1851+ and ms 

.succeeded by his son, Sardiir Singh. He did good service during iho 
Muting' by sheltering European-^ and co-operating agaiiO-St the reljcls of 
I (ansi and HLssir, and as a reward received in ^S^Jr a giant of the 
Tih\ eonsisting of forty-one viliage^ in Sirsa District. SartMr 

Singh's rule rtmarkahle fur the constant change of mini.stei^ of 
whont there were no less than eighteen in the twenty-one years. For 
a few years the State was well administert.d ; but subsequcnlly alTair^ 
fell into confusion^ a large an^ount of debt wm incurtit:d, and the 
exactions of the ^^ah^lra.ja, tn his ansicty to increase the revenue, gave 
rise to mudi discontent; In 1868 the 'tliakurs again rose to resist [he 
ex[ortiQns of their chief; a Political officer was deputed, and aiairs 
were for the time amicably arranged. Sard^ Singh died on May ifip 
He liad fcceived a of adoption in and his widow 
and the principal persons of the State elected DClingar Singh as his 
successor. The choice was eonlirmcd by Government, and iJ^ungar 
Singh was invested with full piowers in 1873. The principal event of 
his time was the rebellion of the ThUeuK in 18S3. I'his was due to 
an attempt on the part of the chief to increase die amount of the 
tribute paj-ablc by them in lieu of military sendee, and it wa.'i not till 
a British force from Nostrab^d had matched a considerable distance 
towards Bfkaner that the majority of the iTiaktirs surrendered uncon¬ 
ditionally to the political Agents Some of them still held together^ hut 
eventually gave in* A Pohlical Agent was permanently lorated at 
Brkancr, and the didcrcnces between the chief and his nobles were 
gradually adjusted. DUngar Singh died in iBSj without Is&u^ having 
shortly before iiLs death adopted his brother, Ganga Singh. The choice 
Wiis approved by Government, and ^fahlr^ja Ganga Singh, who w'as 
l>orn in tSSo, succeeded as the twcnty-fintt chief of Btkamrr- He W‘as 
educated at the Mayo Col)^^ at Ajmer, and was inv^ested wi[b full 
p<iwicrs in 1898. During his minority the State was administered by 
41 cDuncjl presided over by the Political Agent. The firirrcipal ei-ents 
of the present rule have been the raising of an Imperial Service camel 
corps (which Ims served in Clrirta and more recently in Somaliland); 
the construction of a railway firmi llie Marw 3 r border in the south to 
llie Punjab border an the north-east} the conversion of the local 
currency ; the discovery of a cml-manc at Palana ; and the great hunine 
of 1899-1900, in relieving which the young cbicfp within a year of 
receiving full powers took the most active personal pari MahAraja 
Ganga Singh holds the Kaisar-i-llind medal of the first class, is an 
homirary major in the Indian Army, took part in the China camprign, 
is a G.C.I.E,, a K.CSJ., and ATiC- to H.R.H. the Prince of Woles. 
'J'he Slate pays no tribute, and the chief is entillcil in u oaliile of 
17 guns. 
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The numlier of towns and villages is iftio, and the pop^tilaiioii at 
each of the thfee enuniiiTaUom was: (iS8i) 50^,011, (i%i) 831,^55^ 
and (1901) decrease of nearly 30 per 

Fepulmtieu. during the Iasi decade wa^ due partly to emigra¬ 

tion In cf-msequence iif scarcity in r&yi-i and i 3 y 6 —y flud of famine in 
1 899-190o> and to excessive luoruliiyi chiefly fronri cholera and 

malarial fever, in the same years, Tlie State is divided into the four 
mziimafs of lllkaner* Reni. Sojlngaih, and Samigarhp w ith hEid-qiiartcfS 
at the places from which each is named. I'hc principal towns are 
Bt lCAMER ClTV, ChURU^ RaTAKGARH, and SARr^ARSHAirp. 

The following table gives the chief statistics of population In 19011— 
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In 1901 Hindus^ numbered 493^534, or more than 84 per cenL of 
the totals Musalmilnsp 66pO|o, or more than ti per cent*; and Jatnf^ 
ajpaojj or about 4 per cent The only religious sect pecultar to the 
JState is that of the AlakhgErs, It is neither large nor irnportant, bui is 
interesting bom the fact that 11 was founded by a member of the 
despised caste ^jf ChamlrSp and numbers high-costc men among its 
adherents^ Ullgir founded the sect abemt 1830; he denounced idolatry 
and taught his followers to call only on the "Incomprehensible* (Alakh^ 
and tJieir sole worship consisted In the repeating of this word * Alakh^* 
Charity w'as to be practised; the taking of life and the eating of flesh 
was forbidden, and asceticism was encoumgccL The sole reward held 
out to his fdlow'crs w‘as the attainment of purity, untroubled contem¬ 
plation, and serenity. 1’herc was no future state ; ah perished with the 
bodyn which was Anahy dissolved into the elements. The ^VkakhgSrs 
are chiefly ascetics, though a few arc family men j they do not admit 
htusolmlns; they consider theriiselvcs a Jain sect, and fcs^>ect but do 
not worship the Jain Rishis, and th^ wear clothe of a reddish colour 
Like the O^Upanthis, The language mainly spoken in the State is 
Marwiri, one of the four main groups of RljasthSnL 
The most numerous caste is that of the Jits, who number 133,000* 
or more than a a per cent, of the total. ^\s noticeil above, they held a 
consideruhlc portion of the territory prior to the Rlthor conquest, and 
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Ihc iicitdEnaii uf the cb,ii hits ihe piivllege of pbcitij; tlie 

ftia or mark of iiiiiu^unL^un on llit; ftirtrhcad of each ni-w chief t/T 
Hikiiner, I’he JiLs are now alinosL oJl ogiieylLuHijts. The next moiE 
iiuit^orous caste is that of the x^ho numl^cr 64,000, or nearly 

n per cenL^ the principal divisions being Pushknma and PdliwaL 
They are mosEly iradera and flgricnlnirists, and generally a hard-worktng 
class. --Vfter the Brahnianfi conic the ChamA.rs {59^000 in nunibcr) i 
they are alfso called and arc workers in leather^ enhivators 

village drudges. The ^fahSjH^^Sl mostly Qswll, Mahcsrl, and Aganwi-al, 
number 5&,ooOj and form the great majority of the trading crjmniuntly ; 
lEiiiny of them are very weilthy and carry on an exteasivc business in 
the Tcmotest parts of India, The Rljputs niimla;r 54^500. tlic majority 
Ireing of the ruling clftn^ Rathor Some hold land, and others ere in 
the service of the I>arlitlf or of [he nobles ; but the grater proportion 
are cullivatot-s and laEy and indilfercnt as stich. The only caste or 
tribe found in no other State in K^jput^na is that of the Rilths, who 
number 171.700^ mostly in the north; the word miA means 'cruel' or 
' ruthless.' They are said to be Kfljpuls converted to IslUm, and are 
called PachhMas in Hisalr^ but their exact origin is doubtful; they 
cultivate but little landp and tlreir chief occupations are pasturing their* 
own cattle and stealing the cattle of other people. I'afcing the 
pqjutarion as a who\c, 415,261, or yt [>« ctnh, are engaged in or 
de^jendent on agriculture. 

The sernthem, centml, and western fMiTtiomi of the State form n plain 
of the lightest cb^s of sandy sdlp broken at short tnten-als by ridges of 
almost pure sand, llie northern limit of [his trmet 
may be roughly drawn at the old bed of the Cdmggan 
'Jlic country to the north is the most fertile portion of the State ; the 
soil is more level, and pdndplly consists of a light loain^ improvtrig in 
quality os one goes costwitrd-S to the Hissir border. In the iaSlem 
district.^ the soil is a sandy loam, for tl>e nii:>st jjart well adapted to the 
ccMidilions of the local rainfall; white in the south-east it is less loamy, 
and sandhills are more frequently met with. ITte agricultural methods 
employed arc of the simplest description. For the Mdrf/ or autumn 
ctofi only tmo ploughing U given, and the seed is sown at the same time 
by mearLs uf a drill Attached to the rear of the plough. 'Vht labour of 
ploughing is very small in the light and sandy soili and with a camd 
about J7 acres can be ploughed and Sown for the AAjri/, at the rate of 
about 3 acres a day. .More trouble is taken for the cuittration of the 
radt or spring crop in the loamy soil The land reccixies two pre¬ 
liminary ploughings at right angles to each other, wid is harrowed 
and levelled after each in order to keep in the moisture; the seed is 
.^wn at tile third ploughing^ and more attention is paid to weeding 
than in the oise of the autumn crop. In the central sandy tract there 
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lit finicticAlly only ooc hnn'osl, ihe AMtri/, and tht princi|jal crojw 
iiTc M/ra, and >««r. I’lift cului^alion of rai^i troiis. such as 

whcatt barley, and graiM, nmy be said to be confined lo ihe Sural- 
garb msiiinat in tbc north and portions of ihc Rcni nisamut in the 

east, , f I 

-Agrieuliural statistics are available from 1893-9, but only for ilic 
Ma/stt area, or land paying; revenue direct to the Slate. 'ITiis area is 
liable to ffuctiialton, and may at the present time be put at 7,371 square 
miles, or rather less than onu-Uiird ^ tlic Slate. The aitfl for which 
returns exist is 6,539 si|uaro miles, from which must be deducted 115 
square miles not available for cultivation* leavinB «n area of 6,410 
square miles, 'J'be net area cropped in 1903-4 wm 933 square miles, 
or about 14 per cwit, of the total iAd/sa area available for cultivation, 
'I'he areas under the principal crojw were: ^Jra, sii square mitcf,, or 
bibout 14 per cent, of tlie net area CTOtutcd; gmiiu, 33 square miles j 
tit, 11 square miles: barley, t 8 square miles;it square 
miles ; and wheut, 4 square miles. A few acres bore Indian c^ in 
the north, cotton and rapeseed In the north and east, or tobacco in die 
earn and souLh. 

- Qitt1c:t fiheep» and camcb are an iTaportaiU part of iht wealth of the 
M^ricukuraj [K>piiUiionp and in the almost uncultivated tracts in the 
north-wc^l and wesi they form practically the only source of income of 
ibe pa-Ntoral tribes found there- The sh-ajp airo famous ; but the nding 
camels have somewliat dpicriomted of kttr and lo cncoumge breeding 
A fak is held yearly ai the capital in the cold season. Other important 
cattle fairs are ihcGoglmeri held in Augiist and September at Gogano* 
near Nohar in the east, and one at Kobih 25 miles s^^uth-wesl of the 
capital. Attempts arc being made to improve the breed of sheep by 
intporting Austfkltan rams. 

Of the total area (933 square miles) culiivated in 1903-4, ao square 
miles, or about 2 per cent^ were irrigated: namely^ t5j square miles 
him caiuils^ and 4 ^ (tarn wells and other wurees. Up to 1897 , with 
the cTtceptiun of a few' plots watered by w'ells in the ea-st, and n small 
area irrigated from iho Western junnia and Sirhind CwnalSj aiilficial 
irrigation was unknown in the State The Ghaggar floods imgaled by 
natural flow A snisdl area in the north, and occasiormlly the Kaili river 
benehtcfl a few villages in the easL 'fhe Ghaggar canals^ already 
referred lo^ were consimcted in rS^b-jiond are two in nuni 1 >er. The 
notihem runs for rnoie than ag miles and the southern for 22 miles 
in Bikaner territory. The total capital outlay of the Darb^ on these 
cartais to the end of 1904-5 was 4-7 laJdis. 'Hro irrigatod from 
them in Bikaner territory'during the tight years erniing 1904-S avuriiged 
abejut *7 square miles, the income about Ks, 15,700^ and the DarMi's 
share of working expenses lU-10,800. 
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■J'hti principal niincml snorted in the State h ctmlr It was discovered 
in while sinking ^ well at Palitna, about 14 miles south of the 
capi till 0|>cifatioii5 were started m and the « ■ ai 

colliery cc^nnected with the railway tn 1899* ^ 

a siding 10 miles long. The seam is over no feet In tMcknesifi, J50 feet 
below the surface, and 50 above water-level More than Xwg mib 
lion tons of coal are said to exists and only In one direction has the 
$CJini show'n signs of dEsappcaring. 'the total capital uultay (excluding 
the cost of the railway sidirtg) waj^ a lakh to the end of 1904-S 3 
year 44,450 tonsi were the total earnings were Rs, S6^ioo, the 
w'orking expenses Rs. 15^700, tuid the net earning^ Rjii 7 o,4cjo» of 
a profit of 70 per cent, on the capital cost. The colliery gives employ- 
mcnt to about too labourers daily; the average price of the coal at the 
mine head is about Rs, 3^9-0 per IoUh The coal is nf inferior quality, 
but when mixed w'ilh the Bengal variety is found satisfactory, and is 
largely iii^d on the Jodhpur-Blkiner Railway and by the Stater public 
wotks dciMftment; an incfeasing amount h aim mil ty exported to the 
Punjab. The salt lakes at ChhJIpai and T^finkaransar have already 
been mcntione<L By the agreement concluded with the Darbar in 
1879 the total a^TCgatc out-turn is rcsitricted to 30,000 maunds, or 
about I, Eoa tons a year. 'Hie Lunkarariijai: source alone worked now ; 
the salt, which is of inferior quality and consumed only by the poor or 
used for curing skins and other antiseptic purposes, is produced in large 
solar evaporation pans excavated in I he bed of ihe lake. Excellent 
red sandstone is quarried near D-almero, on the railway 42 miles north¬ 
east of the capital By the aid of a 3-ton crane erected in iSpg-t^oo 
the output has greatly increased, and is now' about 3,500 tom w year. 
1 'hc sale proceeds in 1904-5 were about Rs. 14,000, compared with 
Ks, r 1,000 in the preceding ycflr+ Umestune is found in many 
localities, and fuller's earth is quarried to the south-west of the capital ; 
it is used as a hair-u^ash and for dyeing clothe and ii exported in con¬ 
siderable quantities to the Punjab. A copper mine dfscovured 
about the middle of the uigbteenth century near Brdflsar, 70 miles cast- 
by^uth east of the capital, but it has not been worked for many yeare; 
it Is however, now being examined by a company to whom a mining 
and prospecting concession was granted in 1904. 

The principal manufactures are w'oollen fabrics carpets ^“ory 
bracelcls pottery^, locquer-wsre, leathern waicnbags and sweetmeats. 
Of these the /wV, or woollen shawls are of very fine 
icxluru, and the carpets are famous. The chief exports 
are wool, woollen carpets and rugs rapesced, 

candy, saltpetre, soda, and fuller's earth ; while the chief imports are 
cereals^ piece-goods cotton* sugar and motosses opium, tobacco, and 
meLats. The exports and imports are mostly carried by railway; 
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ramels, luiwuver, iiTc used in airj/ing goods lo and from llliiwflni 
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'l-he IJibanur section of the Jodhpur-Blkiioer Kaiiway (metTc fisuge), 
which runs through the Suite ftwi the Mlmar border on ilie south to 
the Siisa btirder in the extreme llonh^iast, tuid thence to Hlwimda, was 
constructetl botwMtt i88rj and 190* at the wsi of tlte narbar. he 
total length in Uikaner territor)'. itiduding the lalana collier)' siding, 
is a little more than a45 section, froni the Marwar 

boKlcr to Bikaner dly, was opened tn December, i S91, itad the estcnsions 
to Dftlmera, Samigarh, and TimUj' to Bhalinda (m the I unjab) were 
completed in 1898, i^i, and 1902 respectively. Ihe total ptjn^ 
outlay by the l>arbar to the end of 1904-3 was 51 lakhs j and \n Hut 
year the total earnings and working expenses were respectively 7'4 
and 3-4 lakhs, leaving a net profit of 4 bkhs, or marly 8 pur cent, on 
the capital outlay. The total length of metalled roads 1* 40i miKs; 
Ihese toads ttie all in the vicinity of the capital and are marntamed 


by the Slate. , 

Jmpeniiil postal unity was accepted by the Darbar in 11^4, and there 
aro now twetitynlne post offices In the Stole, In additon to tele¬ 
graph offices at the twenty-one railway stations, there are four British 
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In a desert country like Bikaner, where the rainfall to previous, and 
then: is practically no aidfidal irrigation, fiimines and sciiciiies arc not 
uncommon visitor^i, A general famine is expected 
once in ten years and a local failure once in four; 
extensive emigration is the accitotomcd remedy. Since the b^innSiig 
of the nineteenth century faniincs are known to have oecumd m 1834, 
1849, and i860, but the first of which any details are available is that of 
t 863 -y. The Haibflr did little or nothing except to distribute cooked 
food in the city, at a kitchen which lied shortly to be moved several 
miles (j/r, in consequence of the number of dead and dying; and the 
only ndief work wws a small lank, which wns soon closed for want of 
funds. The price of rose to 6 sects per rupee i and the State 
is said to have lost one-third of its population and nuic-lenths of its 
cattle* The nest famine wns in 1891-2, when the ar^ Bfleclct w^ 
11 41b square milesi mostly'in the north, where the harvest *u 

for the eighth year in succession. Relief works, chi^y tanks, repaito to 
wells, and caithwock f« the railway, ware alartcd in September, i^i, 
and dosed in August, 1892 j and during this |.eriod more than 
1,131,000 units found employment, while over 404,0^ units were 
relieved gratuitously. Grass was very acatee, and was selling at 35 
per rupee, and about half the cattle ait said to have died, « 
these not more than to per cent were really valuable. The number oJ 
emigrants was estimated at eboul three times that of ordinary years* 
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Prices id S ^cers per rtipee for wheat, and mefA; but the 

avenifte was about jo, and ihu bu-gc imiports of gram the faeilittfis 
alToTtlcti hy die railway prevented the famine from (Wesiiing severely on 
ihe people* The tola! expenditure on direel reKsefp irariuding mure than 
2 lakhs uf hnd revenue remiiied, was about 3-3 lakhs utid ad^wces to 
agricuitiKrisls and suspensicwis of land revenue amounted to a further 
isuni of Rs. 53,000. 'rhere was severe scatcEly over three fourths i>f die 
State in r8*i6-7; the relief works omisisted chiefly of the flhtiggar 
canals anti the mthvay. More than 3,560,0*0 units were relkvtdt 
either on works or gratuitously, at a cost exceeding 3'S ^khs ai^d fuis- 
|icn5ioris of bnd revenue and iHlvancts to agrieutiuristK were granted, 
'fhe prices of grain averageti from 7 ItJ 9 seers per rupee, while 
was very sCar^Ct tmd the tutirtalily among the cattle was heavy. 1 he 
Lest famine wlis that of 1899-19*0. Vhc average niiitfall for ibc whole 
State in 1899 v-ns 3§ inches, anr! the harvest naturally fitiled ; but owing 
to the liberal e^tjscnditurc of the DarbSr and the well^MOsittered 
nieswures of relief, personally supervised by the Nfah^ii^jA, the j^eople 
sufFered less than might have tjcen expoctetl. Relief works and fansine 
were started in August, 1899, and maintained till Oeioljcr^ 19*0^ 
Over 9,348^00* units were relieved works and over r,840,0*0 
gratuitously, and the largest number relieved on any one * 3 ay wm 
nearly 48,^, About 3^ cent, of the population emigralH ami 
75 per cent, of the cuttle art said to have died. I batiks to the railway, 
the price of grain was never as high as S seers per rupee. 1 he total 
expenditure on direct relief was S^s lukhs, of which nearly half was sub- 
scHlicd by the leading ^ths or hankers, who have a high re^miation fur 
lienevolenco; land revenue suspensions amounted to 4-7 lakhs, and 
ks. 85^3** w'as granted as loans to agriGulturlsta. 

For adntmistmtive purposes the Slate U divided into four distncis or 
each under an officer called a n^zi/rt j and ihc^e are again 
subdivided into eleven /ftAsifs under fiiAsJ/d^JrSy and 
seven smaller units, each under a to 

whii’h the name sixh^AiAsU has been gixen. An officer is in charge of 
each impwirtant de|i3Ftmt:nt, and at the head of aflaim is the Mahar.lja, 
who has exercised full powers since 1898* His Highness is assisted by 
five sccreiaries, to each of whom are allotted certain de|HHlnients ; and 
there is a council of five niembtrr??, which is primarily a judicial UKty, 
but is consultetl m matters of importance* 1 he State Iuls iis own (:odes 
and Acts for the guidance of its judiciary^ based largely, if m>t entirebv 
on the similar enactments of E^rilish India; for example^ the Indian 
Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes were inttixlucod in their entirely 
in ift97, 'Htc lowest court is that of il>e mjtA-MAif/dilr, who is a third- 
class and can try civil siiil^ not esctjcding Rs. 3®®' value, 

N^exl comii! the AiAsiAfars, who arc lyrcund-class magistrates and decide 
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suits rvrf cxc^iiig Rs. 500 in The hear appeals against 

the decisiniM in di'il or cnminal eases of the lower courts* are iben^selves 
magisuntes of the first class* and decide suits not CTsceeding Rs, iO^ooo 
in \'a]ue. The Apj^llate Court heais alil Appeals against the dedsiems 
of nadms, tries civil jniit* be>'ond thqir powers^ and m the criminal side 
can pass a settleiiCc of ten yean' imprisonment, llic council Ls the 
highest appelhnecr^urtof the State, and luis powers of reiHsion in certain 
rases; it deals wiih all murder cases^ submJuing ihem with its opinion 
to ihc who alone can po-ss sentence of death. In addition 

to these tribunals^ iliere are courts of honomiy magistrates at the capital 
and the towm of N'ohari and a Murtsifs court ut the cap/taf. 'fTic 
former have the powers of second<lass mogisirates* and decide petty 
civil suits relating to immovable pFoperty* while the latter can try suits 
no? exceeding Rs, 500 in value. 

The normal revenue of ihc State is about 26 laths^ and the ex£)cndi- 
ture about 71 lalch^. 'Fhc chief sources of revenue me ; land (including 
irrigation)* 6-7 ItdEhs ; customs, 6 lakhs; mil way (including telegraphs), 
alKJut 6 lakhs; judicial (indnding court-fees, stamps, t-4 lakhs; 
mlnctals (including Rs, 6*000 paid by Governcnent under the Salt agrees 
ment of 1879), 15 lakhs; itnd tribute from /a^rddrs, about 3 lakhs. 
The main Items of eaependiture are: priv-y purse and hcMJsehold, 3-4 
lakhs; cost of administiat ive siuff (civil and Judicial)^ 1-4 lakhs; taib 
way, 1-6 lakhs - armyj 2*4 lakhs; public works, 2 lakhs; police, 1*1 
lakhs; medical department, including municipalities* Rs, 75,000: 
and customs, Rs, 50^000. The hnancial position ia sound; there arc 
no debts. 

The Stale had formerly a sih-cr and copper coinage of its own, the 
privilege of coining having been granted by the llclhi emperor about 
the middle of the eighteenth cetuur)^; hut on Kebruarj' 16* 1S93, an 
agreement was concluded between the DurMr and the Government of 
India* under the Native Cofnoge Act* IX of 1876, ^and, in accordance 
therewithj lo lakhs of Bikaner rupees were made legal tender by being 
recoined at Bombay* and in 1895 copper coins were struck for the Slate 
at the Calcutta mint and pul into eirculation. Under the agreement, 
the Darti^r, among other things* abstains from coining silver and cop|)er 
in its tiwn mint for a period of thirty years. 

There arc two main tenures in the State: namelyv Mdha^ or land 
under the direc:l management of the Ikirbdr : and land held by graiUces+ 
whether individuals or religious Institutions. In the MJ/fri area, eKce|it 
in the Tibi villages where the tamlnddri have transferable rights, the 
proprietary right in the lamJ as a rule belongs to the Darhar* oiid the 
cult! v-alor's right of occupancy depends on his ability to meet the demand 
for rei'Cfiut. Sc>me of the kind held by grantees is revenue-fret, while 
for the r&t a liaed sum is jMiid yearly or semtt \s pcrfomied. The 
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or /j/Miirf as they ar* iiHuaily cal]^^ are fm the n^qtst part 
the nobles of the Stale; tliey formerly served the fJarbilr with troops, 
bui this Dbligation has no* been commuted for a money payment or 
trihuie (m^w)p which varic^i in aoKiunt in diflerent estates but Is 
generally about otie-third of the income. They have atso to pay one 
year's revenue as frazanlmn^ or fee on succes^^ion^ and other cesses on 
such occisions as the Mahiinijil^s nceesision or his marriage^ 'fliuir 
estates deacend from father to son {or, with the sanction of ihe Darhiir, 
to an adopted 4 on), but are liable to resumption for serious oUenccs 
againsi the State. Many villages are held revenue-free by ihe 

chief's near relations or conn&dons 1^ marriage^ or liy 
whose estates have been attached or oonfiscatecl but to whom lands have 
been given for maintenance. Such granUt arc temporary and can be 
resumed at the pleasure of the Darh^r; the liolders aic expected to 
serve tlie chief on certain occasions. TAStly, there arc siisun villages on 
lands grunted to IMhman?^ and tcnrpJu^ which are held revenue-free 
and pracEicaljy in perpetuity. 

[n the Mii/sa arcii, prior to 1884, there was no uniform sy,stcm of 
a^se^ment and revenue collection. The conimonesl methoti to 
measure, every second or third year, the area held by each cultivator 
and assess it at a caa^h rate per The sum so caJeuLitod was p^ld 

by the cultivator, with the addition of certain cesse$ lilted with no 
reference to the area of the land hekl Occo-vionally a of the 
producet either by aciual division (Wai) or by a^jpiui^ment 
wouki be taken instead of, and sometimes in addition lo^ a cash rate. 
In other cases a lump assessment (O^ra) would be annually fixed for 
a village and distributed over the total ctiUivatcd aiea^ excluding the 
fields of the cAiiadAHs (headmen) and some of the village menSak In 
The cetitn].| .<andy met the revenue was collceled by a sj-stent w hich was 
a combination of rates on ploughs and cattle wiEh a poll-tax and some 
addilfonal items; buEt whatever Elie method of assessment employed, 
there w'as little hesitation at any time in leiying new and irregular 
oesseSp In 1884 it decided to undertake a summary settlement 
of the villages excluding ihoije in the Tibi /ar^iUta^ to assess 

and collect on some uniform system in place of the haphazard methods 
described above. This settlement wa.^ completed in iS86^ and intro¬ 
duced for a period of five years, subsequently extended to eight. Each 
vlliuge WELS assessed a lump sum, for the payment of which the 
became jointly respon^ibk. The sum assessed wns calculated 
by applying to Ihc cultivated and watito areas rates which were con¬ 
sidered to Ijc suitable i these mles did not v^ry from village to village 
but were unifomr throughout an assessment circle or sobdiviaion of 
a ftiAji/ made for aSv^essmEmt purposes. 

The first regular settlement wa.s made by a BriEi^h ofllirer from the 
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Punjab in 1695-3, ami came into force in 1894 ^ period of ten years, 

recently cscicndcd by ihrvc years. The principftl change made wxs to 
class almost all ihe villages in the SOmigmb ftisJmai (esccfit in Tibi) as 
fy&tjivr or M-r/fWx7ri each culli^^aior being responsible for payment 
of ihc assessment imposed on the land held by hiin+ whether ctiliimted 
in a particular year or not. The remaining vilbges arc joint; there is 
a fiKcd lump a-ssessment for the payment of which the Joint village body 
arc, as against the StaiCp jointly and suvemlty fesponsibk, while among 
themselves each membur is responsible for the amount of revenue 
entered opposite his name in the settlement Tccord^ The average 
ofi^scssment per acre on *wet’ iaiid is about 11+ and that on 

"dry' land varies from to SJ annas, Snspensions and remissions 
of rcvcmac are freely granted in times of scutrtty. In the Tibi 
the rsystem of tenure is A twenty years' settlement had 

been rnade m 1856 by the HritLsh Goveromunt Five yearr? later the 
tTact was granlotl to the State for senioes rendered during the Mutiny, 
and for seven years the I>arbar disregarded the settlement; but, on 
the villagenf complaining to Covemmentp the Mahlraja n-as tctiuired to 
abstain from tnierierence with their righi,^ arid in 1869 he signified his 
inu-ntion to continue the -letllement for seven years iM^yuird the dale on 
which it would have expircd> A new settlement was accordingly made 
ill 1683^ and h now being mvised. 

The yiate mainlaius an Imperial Service camel corps joo strong* and 
an Irrcgubf local force of 380 da\l 4 liryT 500 infant^y^, and 38arti3ler}'itien* 
at a cost of aJhcrut a.4 kkhs a year. There are altogether 94 guns, 
of whkh 33 arc sen-iceablc. The camel corps was raked betwf?on 1889 
and 1893 as a coniribulion to the defence of tile empirCj and k called 
the Ganga Rkula after the present chief It sen'cd in Ghina in 1900-1 
as an mlantry regiment and a detachment of about 250 men mounted 
on camek did particularly well in Somaliland in 1903-4. Ihe State 
now contribute^ to no local corps or trontingent, though formeriy 
(183^^43) it paid R:!i4 22^000 a year towards the cost of the Shekhtwati 
Brigade. Ilicre are no cantoonients in Bikaner territory, but the 
43rd (Erinpuia) Kegimcnt furnkbes a small detachment of casiilry^ and 
infantry (32 of all ranks) for escort and guard duly at the residence 
of the roliticaJ .^Vgent. 

The total strength 0/ the police force k about 900, of whom aljout 
200 are mounted, mcmly on camek 'J’hc whole is under a general 
sufierintendcnt, and there am sej^mte supciinlcndents for the districts 
and the city. Tlie force costs about i^i lakhs a year, and there are 
70 police stations. Resides the Central jail at the capital, there are 
l,ri5£nei jaib at HenI and SGjdngarh in which prisoneni sentenced to one 
year or less are confined. These three jails have accommodation for 
74a prisfjner^; and in 1904-5 the daily average nunilier was 375 and 
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the cmi about both figures Ijting considerably bebw the 

nornunL 1'he jail mnniifactureii yield a net pcofit of about RfL, 20,000 
a year, and consist of carixits (-iijcdally fairious fti the Ccniial jail), 
nigSt woollen s^hawh^ blankets, curtains, rope, Src. 

in the literacy of \t^ population Ib'kaner stands thirteenth among the 
twenty Slates and chicfshi|js of Riljpuiana, with 5 ^ per cent. (4 7 mates 
and O'3 females) able to read and write. In 1905, eKcluding indigcnou.s 
schot^ls such as jrAafsd/s^ 38 inslitutlonsj with 2,011 pupils on the rolls, 
were maintained by the State. Tile doUly average attendance was 
i,34j, and the cx(ienditufe on education, including Rs, 3,000 a|>t:jii 
at die Mayo College at Ajmer, was about Kji. 2^^400. Ivtucation is 
given free throughout the Slate* Save at the high school, from which, 
since its affiliation to the Allalial^Itl University in 1897, 3,2 bop have 
passed the mairiculadnn and middle school examinations^ the .^thwl 
h^r the sons of nobles, and three schools in the dislricts, the vernacular 
alone is taught- Female education is bucktt-jtrd ; there is but one girls’ 
wilwol in the Statu, at the capital. 

I’hc Stale possesses 13 hospitalis and j dispen-saries, with accommo¬ 
dation for 191 in-patients. In i 9<54 the number of cases treated was 
1 [0,409, of whom i,9cx> were in patients, and 9,367 n|Kfations werr 
jierfortiied. llic tola) expenditure w.'is about Rs. 40,500. 

Vaccination is nowhere compulsory, bnt is on the whole popular. 
In 1904-5 a sialTof 12 men successfully vaccinated *1,67® pcf^>nit, oi 
nearly 37 per i^ocm of ibe population, 

[P. W. PowleU, Mkan^r {1874)? P. J. Fagan, 

R€/^rf&n /Af KM/sa Viiias^i 4iAeBiktviir 

W. H. Neitson, &/ i^ikanir \ Bf/arfs 

A/j^ti'ntffrafioN a/ fAi BiAantr Siafir (1893-4 ICJ ^895-6, and 
1902-J to dalc)i] 

BUcaner City (' the settlement or haI>ilation (mr) of Bfka ^—Uapital 
td the Stale of the same rtame in Raj|jutina, situated in 28^ N* and 
73^ E,, ip 34 n miles by rail ntwib-west of C.alcuiEa and 759 

nlmot^t due north of BomliayTon the Jodhpur-Bikancr Railway. Bikaner 
is the fourth large'll city in RljputSna* Its |)f»|>ubtUjn at each of 
the three enumersttions was ^ (tS 8 i) 33,154^ (*^90 S'^tS* Ji {19*1) 
S 5 r® 7 S' In the last year Hindus numbered 38,796, or more than 73 
[XT cent, of ihe total x Musalmilnss, 10,191» or mote than 19 [M?r cent., 
and Jains, 3,936, Or 7 per cent.; there were also a few Chmiuins 
Sikh.'s, PSisla, and ATyu-^ 

llie city, which was founded in 1488,1$ aiiuaietl on a slight ekvalhtn 
aIjNOUt 736 feet abot^e seadevd, and has an improiog appearance, Ijeing 
suiTuunded by a fine w'all crowned with battlements, and |»ossessing 
many lofty houses and temples and a massive fort^ IJ'C wall, 4j miles 
hi circuit, is huih w-holly of stone, and has five gales an<l six sally p»trts. 
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It b & feet thick ^nd from 15 lo 3a feet high, including a fi feet 

high and 2 feet thick* 1'herc b a ditch trn three sideji onlvi the ground 
nn the smithem fatre being intersected by revineii which have broken 
up the whole pUtn in that f|uaiter; the depth of the ditch b about 
15 feel and the bread [h 20 fecL 

The ci]d fort, built by Bita thre« years before he founded the dty, 
is picturesquely situated on high rocky ground clfise to^ and on the 
south-we>t side of, the city. It is small, and now rather a shrine than 
a fort ; near it are the cenotaphs of iStka and tw'o or three of bb succes¬ 
sors, as well as those of some persons of note, The kiger fewt 
is more mrodem^ having been built by Riji Rai Singh between i5^Sfi 
and l55^3 : it contains the old palace^ and is situated about 300 yards 
from the Kot Gate of the city. It is ijO^S j'arda in circuit, with iwro 
entrances, each of which has three or four successive gates; and itst 
rami^rt strengiheneri by numerous bastions about 40 feel hkh# and 
a moat ninning all round in a direction ^laiallel to the curtains without 
following the of the bastlon.H; The moat b 30 feet wide at the 
lOfi hut narrow at (he bottom, and from ao to 25 feet in depth. I hb 
fort has been besieged several times^ btit is said to have never been 
tnkeri, tliough the old one once wasr The palace biiildingSp some of 
which nre handscNkucIy decorated w ith coloured plaster, are the work 
of successive chiefs nearly every one of w^hom has coirtribuEcd some* 
thing. The latest addition is the spacious Itarbar hallp ualled Ganga 
Ni^^iSs after the pra*&ent Mah^Jl; it is a fine build ing, the interior 
Ijcir^ of carved retl sandstoncp the ceiling of carv'cd wood and the 
flixjr of marble, but lidng of difiurent nrateriai and architectural style 
it do« not blend very^ well with its surroundings, A fine library' of 
Sanskrit and Persian books is maintained in the fort, 

fhe city is irregularly square in shape and conlains many good 
houses, faced with red sand!itone Hchly i:a.rvx’d, the tracery being 
called ^Audtti or but the majority of these houses are situ¬ 

ated in narrow tortuous lanes where they can scarcely be seen. The 
poorer buildings arc besmeared with a sort of reddish clay^ abundant 
in the ravines near the city, which gives the place au apja'amnce of 
n^tness and uniformity, the walls being all red and the diwrs ami 
w Endow 5 whiiSr T be north-westem portion of the city, where the 
riclwst bankers reside, was so much congested that it was found 
nece^ry to extend the wall in that direction so as 10 bring in a 
considerable ojea of habitable land- This is being rapidly built over^ 
while in the northern and north-eastern portions, where formerly there 
were only a few simll houses, mch public buildings as the jail, hospital, 
hij^ and gifk'sckjols, post office, and district court^i Ikavc been erected. 
1 he total number of wells in the dty and fort is 45, of which 5 aro 
Gltcd with [lumping engines ; i^Titer is frJilnd from 300 to 40Q feet 
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IkIow the surfa^rot ancl^ thou|;h iwt plciitifitl^ generals y e^eoellent 
in quullLy. 'inhere are lo Jain monaj^Lerics (w/tfjrtnrj) which possess 
many old nmnuscriptis, 159 lempli^ and 2^ mosques^ but none 
these buildin|;s is paitkiilarly striking in fippeaiaJicc, Outside the 
city the principal buildings aie the MahlrtljaV new palace calleil 
l^lgarhp a handscinso edifice of earned red ‘iandttone, fitted with electric 
light Sind fans ; the Vktmia Memorial Club^ the new public offices 
called Gangn Kacherip and the Residemry. 

Hrkaner is famous for a white variety of sugar-candy^ and for its 
woollen shawls^ blankets^ and carpets. Since the establishment of 
a municipality in 1839^ the sunittitidn an<l lighting of the city have 
been greatly improved. The average tnoome of the itiunicipality is 
about Rs, fOp 6 oo a year^ derived mainly from a conscrsancy^ tax and 
a duty on gJ^; and the average exjjcnditure is about Rs, 31,4^^ ihe 
dehett being met by the [>nTba.n A number of nietalled roads have 
lieen constructed in the city and suburbs, the principal one from the 
new palace to the fort being lit by electric light. The L’untfal jail 
is probably the best in Kiljputana; it has accommodation for 590 
prisoners. In 1904-5 the daily average number of inmates was 3oOp 
the expenditure was Ejs, so, 000^ and the jail manufictures yielded a 
net profit of Rs, 9.400, There are seven Stale schools at the capital, 
one of which is for girls; and in 1904^5 the dally average attendarvee 
was 46a boys and 35 giris* The pHndpol educational irv'fitilutinn is 
the high schoolp which is affiliated to the Allahlb^d Univrjrsity, Be¬ 
sides the Imperial Service regimental and the Jail hospitaU, one gencml 
hospital and two disjicnsafies for out-patients are maintained, while 
a hospital solely for females h under construction. The general 
hospital, named Bhagw^n HiSp after e wealthy Seth of (Jhuru,, who 
prtividud the net^esiULry funds for its construction, ha-s accommfxlatiuii 
for 70 in-patten Is and is largely attended. 

Five miles east of the city is the Devi Kondp the cremation tank 
of the chiefs of Bikaner since the time of Jet Hingh (1527-41), On 
the sides of this tank are ranged the cenotaphs of ftmrteen chiefs from 
Kalyan Singh to IKingar Singh | of them ere fine buildings, 

with enamel work on ibe under surface of the domes. The material 

red sandstone from iJalmera and marble from MakrSna (in MArw^r); 
on the latter are sculptured in bas-relief the mounted figure of each 
chief, while in front of him, standing in order of precixience, arc the 
wives, and behind and below^ him the concubines* who mounted his 
funeral pile, llie date, names of the dead, and in some cs-vcs n verse 
of Sanskrit are inscfil>c<h I'he last distinguished s^fi in Hlkancr was 
a daughter of the Udaipur ruling family named Hip Runwarp the wife 
of MaharAjji Sflrat Singh's second son* Moti Singh* whn died in 1815, 
Near the lank is a palace for the convenience of the chief and his 
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bcJii^ when tbi?y have occasion to nitcnd ccrcnionles here, while alreul 
half’way between Dcvr KOikI and the city is a fine though niodem 
temple dedicated to Sivu^ with a garden attached lo it known as 
Sivn h^i. 

[Soilhi Hukin Singhj Gt/tdt tfs 

BTk&pur« —Smith-western /aAsf/ id hyz^bJld Distrietj Uniteti Pro¬ 
vinces, comprising the/flr^J^r of Piuchchhinu^th and Khandansa, and 
lying between 24^ and 43'^ N- and 8r'' 41' imd Sa® si"' H., wilh 
an area of 467 square miles. Population increoiied from iSS.Sgj in 
1S9T to 39^,776 in igofp 'I'here ace 61^ villages, but no lo^vn. Ilie 
demjiicJ for land revenue in 190^-4 wa-s Rs, 5,56,000, and for cess^ 
Hs, 59,000. Tlie density of |iopiiktion, 655 persons fjcr ^uare milCi is 
below the Districl nvemge, .Most of the ftThl/ forms a fertile plain 
interrupted by many small patches of grass and dMA jungle, and by 
JAi/j or sifs-amps, the dniimge from which gmiluaPy collects into a 
channel called the lihwl The Gumti forms the smith-westtern boun¬ 
dary for a little distance. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 
387 square mites, of which 145 w^ere irrigated- Wells and tanks or 
jAt/^ j^upply mcrat of the irrigation in equal (jropnrtions, 

Bikrartipur.—or fiscal division in the MunshiganJ itulv 
division of Dacca District, Ea-Stem Bengal and Assam, fnnxms iis the 
seat of govertmient under the Sen kings of Bengal, and es|]ccially rnf 
Batlill Sen, who effected so many changes in the caste system of Bengal* 
11 takes iLs name from VikraniJldtlyEi^ who is reputed to have made his 
capital there, the site of which con still be traorf in the modLwn village 
of Rampai^ 'Phe estend-s aver the two polite divisions id 

Munshiganj and Srfnagnr. It contains several Ws where logic, rhetoric, 
grammar, and astronomy arc laughl, and in Bengal ranks second only 
to Xabatiw'lp as a seat of Sanskrit learning. It supplies neatly a third 
of the subordinate native offkials in the Government oflices of BengriS. 

BitSra.^—Head^quarteis of the district of the same name in the 
State of JfHihpur, Riijputlim, i^ftuated in 26“ j r" N* md 43' B*, on 
the left l^uk of a river called the Raipur Loni (a [rihutary of the LunS), 
about 45 miles east of Jodhpur city. Population (r^ot), ^,<195. It 
lokc^i its name from a traditional founder, Riji Jlil, anti Is tlie wi-at of 
the spiritual head (styled /JffiHjn} of the ^Itvi communily, fat:t w hich 
adds greatly to itii imiKirtancu. I'he town is walied, and |k>sscs$cs a 
post office, a ^^etnacular ischook and a KospitaL About 4 miles to ihe 
Mfifth is a fine tank, called ilic Jm^wunt &1gar (after the lute chief of 
Jotlhpur), which is dencribed tn the article on the LOki river. 

Biljkrl. — South-eo-stem faAsl/ of .^for^dabM Disitrict, Cnitvd Pro¬ 
vinces, conterminou!i with the far^a/in of the same name, lyii^g lietwet n 
22'^and iS® 4^^ N. and 39' and 76* 58^ R, wiih an area of 
355 !M|uarc milt's. Population fell from 235,947 in iS^r to 2ib,340 in 
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1901. I'liere arc 5S7 viliases luid three die yf whii h are 

LHANmusI (|}0|juktiuiit 25^7x1) and BilAfl die hwid- 

llie dcmiind for bnd revenue in 190J-4 
iwil fur Kir. 57,000, The density of population, 650 per^orui 

|)er square iiiilt^ is Considerably above the DistiicL average. Most of 
the /iiAsi/ ts a fertile le^-^el plain, richly i^ooded, iind requiring artiOcia] 
irrigation more than any other portion of the District. The Glngan 
forms |iart of the norths boundary, and the Aril and cross tiie 
centre and southern [lortioni. Sugar-omc is the n5tjat prohLablc 
crop, but i^-heat covers the largest arm In 1902-3 ttsc area under 
cultivation was 579 square ntiles, of which 34 were irrtgated, mostly 
from w‘cHs. 

Bil^spur District ^—District in the Chhatttsgprh Di^tsion of the 
Central Pro-iinuas lying between it® 37^ and 23* 7^ N. and 3 i“ u'and 
83* 40^ E.p with an area of 7,(502 square railm The District occupies 
tlie northern portion of the Chhattlsgarh p^Liin or upper basin of the 
Mahinadh It is bounded on the soudi by tlic open plains of Raipur; 
and on the east and south-east by the broken country comprised in ihc 
Raigarb and Slrangarh States, which divides the Chlutiisgarh and 
Sambolpur plains. To the north and west tlic Jowiajitls are hcniined in 
by the hills constituting the eiiStCTn outer wall of the 
Satpura^, known |i>calLy as the Maikala range. The 
isrea of the District was 8,341 square milei up to 
1905, and it ranked third tri the PtovSnee in point of si/e- A large part 
of it is held on zamiftddri tenure. I’hc rugged peaks and dense forests, 
which aUentiiiing with sEuail elcvaied plateaux stretch along the north 
of the District^ arKi are disidud among a nundier of lamindan cslatu^ 
cover about 2,000 square mites, or 24 per ixnL of the t-ulaJ area. South 
iif xhts/B IS an open undulating plain closely cultivated, and. in the 
Wijalcm |Kirtion whoUy denuded of trt!us, which contains the majority ot 
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' in the cChtuElTHlIai of mili.|Kur DUuici wm clttirelr allfiiH hj iKe fiiEuinti-uh 
n r the nevf 1 irog DhtHct, lo vrhtch rt tract f□ tke wicit of the M ungell wilh au 

flioa of 363 jqimrc milrs -and -fl- |iopii.tfttioa of j>craOn>^ WM leinafcrrettr At tiK 

Siitl* time part of the DUifict lyfag weth of ike MubaJiinU ned the Tafm4,-a 
■oath of tkc Sconith, were tiMiferrod lo RattKlf Dhtrict, ihli W ■iHDimthig to 
70C iquare mllei with a popuktluP of 9^4^^! JiertaRW tJn the iWJiticr of Sambalpnr 
PUnkt lo Itcwgnl in 190?,, the ChflortarpWf-FjdannHir aftii MaUdinida cdatei, wUb 
an ertR of 333 HiHart loilti and ft potattahoa of ^ 7,3 a o per^om, Wert tnmiJpiTtd 
to BLUiptajr, Thi: ncen of the iMoaidtiited BLtaifmf District ii jMj tHniirc mite*, 
oftfi 1I1C popaklion of ihti ama In ijfli wai 917.140 (»wiona, corajiar^ wilh 1^43,096 
in IBjr, 'J'hc ^lcn*ity wn* lit {lenoni per iciaarc ndlc. The DbUiEt cooUina three 
KATASrLl. iitd McsillUU^mi 3.35^ inbnbiM TillngeiK P 
iudBcIa to ifiWiWJfT c^alcS^ with a total AlW of 4,J3<S *4 ma« mlle^ of which 
are forest. The ftppfoiimale Imu.l revenue in tqOS-J «t ike area aow corutiliilirig 
tke Diitrict wAj 3.94 Inklu, Thm ailictc tefert ilmort thfwiiihmit id UjliJiaLr 
Dlitiiet BA It Hood hefore ita ftoocisitilullwt- 
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ihfi ^puklion, and practitalty all the wenUb uf the Ibiitrict; i^hile in 
ihe small strip cut off by the Mahiradl on th« southern border rtiiing 
I^QLind mnd patches of thick forest arc again met wtth. The general 
inclination uf the surface is from north-west to south-east; Bil^spur 
iticlf is S48 feet above the sea, and the level of the plain country 
decreases from 1^000 feet in the west of the Mungeli to 

750 at the south-i^astem cjtlreaiity of the I>i5trittp The Pendra pbteau 
is about 2^000 feet high, while several of the northern peaks have 
tions approaching 2^%qq feet, and the hill of AuAkKaNTAKt a few^ miles 
across the border of the Re^vah State, rises to nearly 5,600 fecU 'J’hc 
whole area of the r>istrict is mcluded in the drainage system the 
Mahanndl, but the rivetr itself only flows near the southern border for 
a length of about 25 milcs^ 'I'he Sennath crosses the southern portion 
of the Bitispur cutting olf the TarengS estate^ and joins the 

^[ahanIl(h at Changorl. Among the tributaries of the Seonath are the 
iManiari* wliich dis'ides the Bifeijur and Miingelt the Af|>a and 

Kurungt which unite in the Amit, iind the Jjlfigar, which separates 
Btlaspur from Jinjgir. In the east the Hosdo enters the Matin 
dart from the isurguji hillst and* after a picturujsque course over the 
rocky gorges of Matin and Uprorl, flows through the plains of ChAmpa 
to the MahAnadh 1 ’he bed of the Hasdo is noted for its dangerous 
quicksands. 

The plains arc compf^secl mainly of slutlcs and linleslonea^ with 
subordinate sandstone^ belonging to the Lower Vindhyan series. The 
hills on the weytem side are formed of metamorphic and sub-meia- 
moqjhic rucks or slates and quartaiteSt w^hile those on the casitrn 
and northern sides consist of peiss and other rocks of the Gondwfina 
series- The Rorhfi conhhcld is tTom|jdscd in this District. 

q’he forests of BilAspur are largely made tip of sa/ [S^^rca ndfUsM), 
often* however^ of a scrubby character. In the w'estem pans of the 
District some teak is to be met with, but tow-oxds the east this species i-s 
comparatively rare. VViih the si/ an; associated Jaj ( Tfrmifia/ia famifi- 
dAdunS {Aft^iTissNj /ufrfidta)f fatdu (Diffsjtvrds and 

jMsAdm /d/t/diid and i?. /dJWiw/ffl/taX while AarrS (CYriJ/iifl- 

fkus i^//iAas}j SiMSd {Od^erffia /£irdia (/.d^rrsfra^mia 

parvi^ora)^ and ii/dsai {Pferefsrfiui MarSKpium) arc also sometimes 
found, as well: os various speciKi of A^rana and A/h'ssia^ Bxfca fr^m/dsd, 
Adina £prdt/o//a, JSjf^Ar^w* B/dfod^adrmi SrAifkA^ra Si^^mida 

fiin/dXdt HdSK^/Zid strraM^ and ^Arious species of Eu^^cmau The under^ 
growth includes shrubs, such os Fkmimgia, IVood/ardia^ F/aeggfd^ 
PAyilamthds^ Grstt^sa^ ^sjpAus^ Caiearfa^ V/irdd^ndrdfty and Vtr¥fdtfi<j. 
The forest climbers ore fairly numcrouSp the most conspicuous being 
Species of Camirctum^ I/siAcrx/d and 

Buica superha. In river-beds the characteristic sbrub« arc f/dmdmia 
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TtiifiJrix and t/iwjWw. There aic ucca- 

&it>ncJ iiatchc^ of biuiboo^ cliacily I>ffrdrefa/amiis j/w/hj. 

Wild ekphants were formerly fmnd in tlie forots of Matin and 
Uprori In ocansiderable miinl>er^. They ha%e now ubandoiied these 
tracts; but stray 4inima]s occasionally enter tho DisErict^ anti wander 
donTi as far as the LornU fonsis when the crops are on ihc ground. 
A few bulfLilocs fmiutnt the south exn foresE^s and bbon arc met with 
in the Lonul Reserve. Wolvt^ and swamp deer abo ocenr^ bc:^ide^ 
the usual game aninials. There afu a few antdopc in the west of the 
District. All she usual gaitie-blrds arc foundt but duck and snijw: arc 
not common escejil in a few special localities The dcmoi^lle crane 
visits the Maliinadt in the cold seasoni The rivers are well supplied 
with nunieruus kinds of fishn which arc u favourite article of rcjod 
among nearly all classes and arc silso exporied- 

The climate resembles that of the other plain DistricU of the Central 
I'ro^niiccsi On the plilcau of Fendra in the north the temperature 
is ^omc 4° loiA'er on an a^anige, Epidemics of cholera and small^pox 
occur about once in three years, and leprosy is more common here 
lhait in other parts of the FrovincCn 

The annual rain fall at Billspur town averages 50 inches. That of 
Mungcll is 5 inches less or 45, white at J^njglr it rises to 50J inches. 

The traditions of Bil^pur go twick to a \'ery early age, and are 
Cunnecled with the history of the Haihaivomi R.1j|>ut kings of Ratanpur 
and Riiipyr, The earliest prince of this line is said 
to have been MayUra Dhwaja, whose adventures with 
Krishna on the occasion of the theft of Arjun's horse are related in 
the /aimtmya /hhpam€d^a. A genealogical table compiled front old 
documcrits professes to give a r^ular succession of kings down to the 
Mar^hi conquest, but the dates are probably not reliable until the 
sivtccnth century, 't'he territories of the HaihalvansI kin^ comprised 
thiity^six ^urAs or forts, and the name Chhatilsgarh was, ihercIrii'-Lv 
applied to them. To each of these forU a tract of country w^w attadied^ 
and they were held on feudal tenure by rdalives or stibordinate dttefs. 
Together they embraced the greater part of the modem Districts of 
Raipur and Uillspur, and many of them sunive in the pcesent samlftddn 
estates. On the accession of the twentieth Raja, SQrdeo^ whose dale 
is caJeubted to be a+d+ iooOj the Chhatttsgarh country was divided 
into two secUonifi; and that king^s younger brother established his 
capital at Rajpur with the southern [x>rtioii of the kingdom under 
bi 9 control remaining, however, in feudal snboidinalipn to the elder 
brother ai Raionpur. From this period the kingdom of Chhattisgarh 
Was divided between two niling houses^ In the lime of KaJyftn ^hi, 
the forty-fourth who h recorded having reigned from T536 

the indiicncti of hfoKammAdan sovereignty first extended to 
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Ihe kiiiditjckizcl iincl region t>f tjhhatliij^ioli- i his printc is 

siiid to jiri>oetitled to obt^^iivt'd aiKlicuCc of ihe cmjjcfuir 

Aklmr, and Tuiumed after t^rght years with a ^luhininiadan title. One 
of the revenye twxjks of this petiodi which luis been pri.*jitfvedj shov.'s 
dial the revenue of the Ratanpur territories including Raipm amtmtited 
to y kklis of rupees a figure which» consideTiiig the relative v aIuc of 
money, indicates a high degree of prosijeritjv 'I’he army nmintained 
by Kalyin Said consisietl of j 4,100 men, of whom 1,000 were cavalry, 
and 116 dcphanist. This force ft-as probably employed almusl soldy 
for the imiinteltaiace of fnten^l ordefp as Chlialilsgarh a]>pcurs to have 
uscajietl any fottign attack up to the time of the ^[-uathis. In 1741 
uccurred the in^Tision of Chhattisgarli by the MaratJia general Bh^skar 
rant. 'I'he reigning Mja, Raghunath Singhp the lust of the dynaslyp 
was an old and feeble man who made no attempt to resist the MariSthAs^ 
and, on the army reaching the capital, it capituktcd after u few rounds 
had been fired- Chhattlsgarb was conferred as an apiiuge on two cadciB 
of the Bhoiula family of N5gpur, and was governed by M^tratha SMtfAs 
or disirkt officers until i8i3. Ihe ^dniinistratlon of the M^ittlils during 
ihk period wus in the highest degree oppressh-e, being dc^xited solely 
to die object of c.%tracting the nuLvimum atiiount of revenue from the 
people. On the dep<isitioil of Appa Sahib, the country came under 
the control of Hritish officers while Sir Richmd Jenkins was adminis¬ 
tering the Kagpur leiritadca on behalf of the minor Raji; and the 
name of the Su|>erinlendent of Cbllattlngarh^ Colonel Agnew, was long 
remembered with gratitude by all ebssea of die people for the justice, 
niodcrationp and wbdom with which his adniinisltalion was eonducled. 
At this period the capital was removed from Ratanpur to Raipiln On 
the lermination of the H3t)l's minority a period of Marfl^thl adtnin- 
istmtiori supervened until 1S533 w^hen ChhatlTsgQrh wjtll the rest of 
the Nagijur lemtories lapsed 10 the British Government. Bilaspur was 
coiuiituted a sei^imte Ubtrict in 1861, During the Mutiny the 
Jar of the estate of Soi^hibip in the south cast of the District, mised 
a sutall force and defied the l«al authorities^ He wns taken prisoner 
and eaecutedt and his eslalc was confiscated and sold to an English 
capitalist, whose rcpresenLiiivcs still own It, 

The old town of RAXAscFiutp ihe seat of the Haihai^'ansi Rajput 
dynasty, is iiituated ib oiilea north of Bilaspur town, and with it the 
history and arcbaculggy^ of the DistJict arc indissolubly connected. 
The temples of Sowfniiriyan and Kharud in the south of the District 
date from ffie twelfth century, and contain inscriptions rekiting to the 
Ratanpur kings- At J3n]glr are two intcr-Ktmg temples, profusely 
ibculptured Another beautifully sculptured temple is situated at RMl 
At i)luupur. 5 miles from Rendr^ ore eviensive sculptural remains* 
nuny of which have been brought to Pendra. There are ruins of 
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old forts SLl Ko^il% Kotgafh, and ^^alhir, Amarknntalc^ 

about T 2 mit&s from Ptodrtl across the Rewah bordeiTp is ibe source 
of the Narbad 3 p Son, and JohallL rivers;. It forois the eastern peak 
of the Maikala range, and is a relebmted place of Hindu pilgrimage- 
Seii-eral temples have been erected here* but that kno™ as the 
Maodira is the only one vchkh (rn'isesses any architectural 
interest. 

The population of the Dislrkl at the last three ennrticrations was 
as follower (i8Si> i,oi7p3zy, (iS^r) 1,154,15S;,.and (i^l) 1*012,973. 
Between sflSi and 1891 the increase was 14^ per 
cent, j but the rise of over 34 per cent in the figures Poculttba, 
for the was principally due to more accurate enumeration, 

arwl outside them the growth of population was nearly the same as the 
Provincial average. During the next decade BilAspur sulTered set'erely 
from ramine. The iH'itnct contains three towns—Bll.ASf'tJRj MuncklT, 
and Ratanpl^r— and inhabited villages. Statistics of population 

of the reconstituted District, based on the Census of 1901, are showTi 
in the following table i— 
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The average density ia lai persons per square milep hut It xmies 
greatly in diflerent tractsv About 93 per cent, of the population speak 
the Chhattlsgarhr dialcet of Eastern Hindi, and 6 per cent- the Bagheh 
dialect, which is also found in Jubbulpore and Rewah. The forest 
tnbi»> ate nearly all returned as has-ing abandoned their own bngtiage 
and adopted Htndf. About 90 per cent, of the population are Hindus 
and S pcrcenL Animifts- More than r 3,000 are Muhammadans. The 
S4ttnSmi and KabTrpaiuhl ,^ts me strongly rqwesenied in Biliapux, 
there being 117,476 adherents of the fottner and 99i36S of the latter. 
Ibe original head^iuarters of the latter sect were at Kawardhij hut 
there has now been a schism, and one of the maAaMts^ UgranSm Slhibp 
lives at KudamiH in BilAspurp where an annual fair attended by 
members of the sect is held. The caste known as Panka consists of 
G^das who have adopted Rabfrpandiism. The head^nnrleTS of the 
Sacnami sect are now in Raipiir; but It w^as to the Sonlkhln forests 
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that GhJsldas, the foundcf of the sect, retiretl between iSso and 1830, 
and from Girod in the same tmct he proclaimed his revelation on 
emerging from his sis iMrtths' solitati' coimnuhitig- Tlic Satnlmis 
are nearly all Chantirs- 

The two castes which are numerically most importatit are ChnmSra 
<3(0,000), who constitute Ji per cent- of the population, and GondJ 
((43,000) 14 iwr cent. Other fairly numerous castes are Ahirs or 
Kiwiiis (^O,ooo), KurmTs (S4Tt»o). and Kawars (4»,«»)- 'I't'C pro 
[iriciors of eight of thc-MwlWjrj estates lielorg to the la,war sub-caste 
of the Kawar tribe. The samjifJiir of lihatgaon is a UinjliiH, juhI 
those of Pandiiria, Knnlelt, and Bilaigaih-Katgr are Raj Gonda, Out¬ 
side the saiftltidiiris, the principal castes of proprietors are Urtllunans, 
Usuiiis, and Kurmts. The best cullivutori are the Cliandnlhu Kurmis, 
but their Stinginess is proverbial. CltaniJrs own some villiiges, hut 
are idle and slovenly cultivators. In addition to the Kawars and 
Gonds* there are several minor forest tribes, such as the BhainHs, 
Dhanwars, and Klmirw.lrs, most of whom arc found in small numbers. 
The Dhanwars arc very hacitward and live by hunting and snaring. 
The hilU to the north of Pandaria also ctmtatn a few Baig^s, who 
subsist principally on forest produce and game. About S4 per cent, 
of the population of the District were returned in i^or as supported 
by fl^iculture* 

Christianj? nunilici' 2,2931 -of whom 3,030 arc natives The lii^jority 
belong 10 the German and Evangdical ChUTcheSt while there are o\C€ 
300 Roman CaibolicSs The District contains a number of mission 
stations, the principal centres being Bil^pur, Mungell, and ChSndkhurL 

Black cotton soil or covert two-thirds of the area of the 

Mungelt faAt}!, nearly a quaiter of that of BiMspur excluding the 
samlnddn'i^i, and is found in patches elsewhere The 
Acrieulttirc. reniaining aTua consists of the brown or yellow^ clays 
cal]f?d d&rsd and mafin, each of which extends over aSwul 30 per cent, 
of the portion of the DistricL Rice is the stnple crop and is 

pracUeally always sown broadcast^ while for thinning the pWiia and 
lakiog out weeds the system of ploughing up the plants when 

they are a few inches high, is resorted to- This is a sloi’enly method, 
and the results comf^re very unfavourably with those obtained from 
transplantation. Mimure Ls kept almost entirely for tice, with the 
exception of the small quantity required for sugar-cane and garden crops. 
Second crops are gjowii on the superior black and brown soils, the 
nrethod pursued being to sow the pulses {Hrad, pejis, lentils, /twrd) and 
sometimes linseed in ricc-fields, either among the standing rice, or less 
frequently after the crop has been cut and while the fields; are still 
damp. 

Of the total area of the District, 56 per cent, is included in the 
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to 2,500 ntres have hctn nlldLted on she ryo/t^^ri 

ifystcm, and 64 square mile^ rtri; held wholly or partially fr^^c of revenue. 
The remaindoi" is held on tfie ordinary ttia/^zdn' t^Li]e4^ In ryo3-4 
die classification sboH-ed 636 square miles, or 9 per cent* as included 
in Government forest ; 43c square nnlos, or 6 per cent** as not ai^tlablc 
for cultiiation ; and 2,6r6 square tinles, or J jiet cent., as cuhivnblo 
■tt'a-Nie other than Jalk^iW *. 'I'he ruoKilning nrea^ amou nt ing lo 3,120 s€]uare 
rniles, or 51 jiercimt. of da toiAl n^'unahle, h occupied f<^F ctiltivaliDn. 
Excc|.t in oi^e or two special totcLs there is little or no sixjiie fin further 
etten^ion of cukiv;itL<>i% in die arc;!, buE in the 

only alicji[it a quarter of the whole liai yet been broken U|j, t hey 
pmUilkly include* kwirvcr, considerable tmcls of | Permanently uneu]- 
tirablc land. Rice covers 1^496 sc^uure miles, 468^ wheat J93, 

linseed a34p and the pub£e$ {arad, and ma/A) 182 square miles. 

The recent imlavourable sea-stnis, besfdes causing a decrease in the total 
art^t under crop of about 45 square iiiilefj, liavc further brought atKHit 
to some extent a sulKtitution of the light millet for the nsore 

^'^duable staples wbetii and rice. Wlieal is grown in the uneni banked 
black-soil Helds of the Mungelt /{lAslA Only alx>ut Sts'™ acres are at 
present occupied by sugar-canCp ns Against more than 5^000 at the time 
of settlement (r 8^6-9), 

I>nrfng the twenty )mts between 1868 and 1S8S the cropped area 
increased by 39 per cent*^ and a further increase of 44 per cent, had 
taken place by 1903-4. The system of cultivation has hitherto been 
very slovenly ^ but wnth the greai rise in the prices of grainp better 
methods are being introduced, and die advantages of manure and 
irrigation arc appreciated. Thirty years ago second crops were raised 
on only a very small area, but in rcKCiit yearn as much as 400^000 acren 
have been double cropped. [3uHr>g the ten years ending 1904, 
r-jS hkhs was advanoed tinder the Land Improvement I.oan>i Act and 
nearly 9 lalhs under the Agriculturists' Loans Act. 

The local breed of cattle is very poor, sod no cajfc is exercised in 
breeding. Buffaloes are largely UMd for (he more laborious work of 
cultivation, 'fbey are imported from the nortbem l>[sLrLcts, and come 
in herds along the road from Jubbulpore and Mandl^f. Buffaloes are 
kept only by tho better class of tenants, and used ui conjunction with 
bullocks, as they do not work well in the dry j^eason* A few small 
ponies arc bred in the District, being kept by wcll-to-do landowners 
for riding. Tlic use of caits is as very uncom nion, and most people 
travel on fool. Goats and sheep are bred for food, and the Litter also 
for thetr wool; but the supply is insullicknt for load requirements* 
Country blankets being imported from Cawnpore, 

* Thrtc suthtfci blclttiJc t,J-|3 vitkAli: irLKa c>f watte lin*! in tbt which 

hAre wot been e^astTAlly OLi^ytd. 
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Irn^Lion is not a regulnr feature of the local Ekgriculturc. The DiV 
met now contflins more than 7^000 tanks, but the Latge majority of 
ihe^ were not oonstnicted for irrigation, but to hold water for drinktngr 
The tanks are usUidly ensbanked on ali sidesj anti the bed is dug out 
below' the level of the ^ound- In a ye-if of ordinary rainfall the irri¬ 
gated area would not, until recently, have amounted to more than 5,000 
acres, A large number of new tanks l\ave, however, been construeted 
during the famines^ by means of loans or Government grants of money, 
and these have been made principally with a view to irrigation. In 
iijoj-'4 the irrigated area amount^ to only 5,000 acres ; but in the 
[kfcvlous year more than 115 square miles had been irrigated, and 
provided that there is sufUcient rain fall to fill the tanks, this area n^ay 
now be considered capable of being protected. Sebemes for the con¬ 
struction of tanks to protect 140 square miles more have been piic|>ared 
by the Irrigation department, and most of them me especLed lo be 
remunerative. The District has also about 2,400 wells, w'hich irrigate 
about i^ooa acres of good garden crops and sugar-cane. 

Government forests cover Safi square miles, or 9 ficr cent, of the total 
arwL The most important Reserves are those of I^rml in the nQTth+ 
west and Sonathin in the soutb^^ist. 

FmestA, rt>^usfa} is the chief timber tree, and teak is found in 
small quantities in the SonSkhan range. Other spedes are /fi/asa/ 
{PiirstaffiiS Marsupuml laj { 7 }rmita/tii and ^arnj (fT/w- 

tfatx/Ant Of a total forest revenue in 1905-4 of Ks. si,o«, 

about Ri- 6,600 was realized from bamboos, Rs. 5,6no from grazing j^d 
foddef gfass* and nearly Rs. 2,900 from minor forest pToducc+ 
sales of timber are thus very small; and ^his is due to the compelition 
of the esEensive za»t 7 ndart forest^ the produce of which is sold at 
a cheap rate and with little restrietbn on fellines. From statistics 
obtained from fftilway stations it appears that in 1901 more tlian ii,c5oo 
tons of limber were cMported from th«se forests, of which about iwo- 
thlrds consisted of railway sleofjers. 

No mines are at present worked in the District; but prospecting 
licences for coal over the area of the Korbl arid Chhurf ztt/fiiftdiifif 
have been ipantcd to Eurojiean firms, Eiud it is believed that the Korba 
seams, w^boso cristence has long been known, can be worked at ei profit. 
Iron ores exist in Korba and Upba. 1’he iron is smelted by native 
methods^ and is used for the manufacture of ugricultumi implements. 
The Jont river, which passes through the SonSkhiln estate, lias 
auriferous sands; and the origirml purchaser of the estate prospected 
for gold, but found no veins which would yield a profit, though gold 
is obtained in minute quantities by SunjharSs or native gcjld-washers. 
Traces of copper have been obsen-ed in the north of I^rml and at 
Ratanpur. Mica in small slabs is found in l^endrl; and a mine was 
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$iiirted by ^ European coniinjiy in ihc year 189^^ tint the ei|£ninenl 
firQv^ a failure owing ici the shect.s being too .‘unall and brittle. Lime¬ 
stones oceur in abundance, and islates found near ScorTn^rAyan arc used 
in the local schools. Red and white clays occur in places^ 

The fasar silk of Hillspur is the best in the Central Provinces. Silk- 
worms are bred by C&ndos and Kewats, and the thread is woven by 
KoshtOs. I’be breeding industry was in danger of 
extinction a few ycurs ago; hut some plots of (k^vclm- 
nient forest have now been set ajioft for this purposei 
and it shows a tendency to revive. 'ITte supply of cocoons is, however^ 
iiisuflicient hir local requirements, and they are im|Mirted from ChtHi 
Nag|jur+ I’he principal centres are Haloda, Khuki^ Champa, Chburir 
Jind BilSspur town. Tiifffr cloth is CKpoiied in Htnall quantities to all 
parts of Indio. Colton-weaving is carried on in many of the large 
villages, the finest doth being produced at Bamnidfhi ond Kimod. A 
little homtsspun thread is s^till ntili/ed for tlie thicker kind^i of cloth 
which are required to keep out rainp but otherwise mill-spun thread is 
solely employecL Cotton cloths with borders of fasar silk are also 
woven. There is no separate dyeing industry, but the Koshta-S them¬ 
selves dye their thread ^forc weaving it- Bell-mcta]! vessels are made 
at Raumpur and ChSmpa; but the supply Is quite insufficient for local 
reviaircmcnts, and they arc largely im|iorled from hlandl^ RhondArj, 
ami Northern India. Catechu is prepared by the caste of KhairwArs 
in several of the A match factory was established at Kol^ 

in 190 a, The capital mvested is about a lath of rupees^ and nearly 
iQQ workers are employed. 

nice is the stiiple export, being sent lo Bombay, and also to tkrir 
and Northern indiii. The other agricultural products exported are 
wheat, /rVt linseed, and mustard. Sd/ and ^ijasai limber is exported, 
sleq^ers Iseing sent to Calcutta, and logs and poles for buildir^ to the 
United rrovin«s. A considerable quantity of lac is sent to Mtrzlpur 
and Calcuttai very little being used locally. Mymbokms, or 

gross (/W/rw/a ) for the manufacture of ffiper* nr 

arrowroot^ {the fruit of gum are other 

articles of forest produce which are exported. M in other |3arts of the 
Province, a brisk trade has recently S[irung up in the slaughter of cattle, 
and the expfirt of dried meat, hides, and lioms. A certain amount 
of salt is still brought from Gonjim by pack-bullocks, but mtjsi comes 
by rail from Bombay. Gram and gM arc imported from the northern 
Districts for local consumption, and tobacco ftum Madras and Bengali. 
A large number of weekly bozar.s or markets ore held, the nMsi 
important being those of Bamnrdlhir BilOspur, GamJln, BalodA, Takhai* 
pur, and Champa. P.ili in the Upha %amf/tddrj and Sohagpur in 
Kot\^ are markets for the sale of coumi^- iron and bambexj matting 
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A certain amount of trade in grain and domestic utensils takes place 
at the annual fair of KudarmflL 

The direct line of the Bengal-NElppur I^ailwa;^ from Btindsay to 
Calcutta passes through the centre of the Districtj with nine stations 
and a length of 85 tnilcs within its linitts. From Uil^pur station 
a branch line runs north !□ Katntf with six stations and a length of 
7^ miles in the District. All the trade of Htl^pur is now concentraEed 
on the railway^ and the old roads tu Jiihbul[jiurep Katpurp and Sami Jai¬ 
pur ha^'C becorne of very slight intponance. Bhatap^nt is the chief 
station for exports^ and the Mun^dMihitiajjara road is an important 
feeder. Bilitspur town h Ehe chief station for impertSp but exports only 
pass through it from the adjacent tracts. It is conneeted by a metalled 
road with Mungell, and by gravelled roads with Seorlnarflysin, Haiputp 
and Ratanpur- Akaltajl and Champa are the principal stations for the 
eastern part of the District. The fecdcMToads are those from AkaltarS 
to Baloda and F'^mgnrhp arKl from UhUmpa to Bamnldlhi. The 
northern samlffdiiris are still very badly provided with roads passable 
for carts i anch whth the exception of timber^ produce is generally trans¬ 
ported on pck-bullocks. The total length of metalled resads in the 
District is 27 miles, and of unmctalled roads 275 miles; and the 
annual expenditure on maintenance is Rs. 38,000. The Public \^'orlu 
departntent is in charge of 356 miles of road and the iFistrlct council 
of 45 miles. There art avenues of trees on 2E0 milts, 

Billspur District has frequently sulTered from failure of crops. In> 
formation about any except the recent famiriK k meagre^ but distress 
is recorded in the years 1828-9^ and 1845-41. 

In 1868-9 the rains failed almost as completely as in 
E8^-1 geo, and there was stnere distress, accompanied bj- migration 
and desert ton of villages. Relief works wtre opened by Govemmc nt+ 
hut great dilFiculty was found in inducing the people to take advantage 
of them. I’ht famine of 1868-9 followed by a period of twenty- 
five years of prosperity; but in r&95 there was a very poor harvest, 
followed in 1S96 by a complete failure of ciropR> and severe famine 
prevailed throughout the year E897. Nairty 13 |jcr cent, of the popula¬ 
tion were on relief in September, and the mortnliiy rose temijorarily to 
a rate of 153 per 1^000 per annum. The total expenditure was nearly 
20 lakhs. The famine of 1S97 was followed by two favourable years; 
but in 1899 the monsoon ^iled completely^ and the rice crop was 
w liolly destroyed. Relief operations commenced in the autumn of 
1S99 and lasted till the autumn of rgoo. In May, 1900, nearly 
300,000 persons, of 24 per cent, of the whole populadon^ were on 
relief Owing to the conijilcte and timely uipini^iion of relief 
measures, the umrtallly was not severe. The total expenditure was 
4SJ liikks. 
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The IJypiuty'CoTnmissiCfier hsis A of four or Estra- 

A^istani Commissioners. Fur ailniinis^lrAtive pur j^^miniittriaiiiOB 
poM^ ihe nlstrici is dis'ided into three faAsi/s^ each 
of which lias A /uArl/i/jJr and a I'hc Forest officer 

belongs to the iVoviftCtal service. 

The civil judicial staF consist^! of a District and one Subordinate 
judgCj and A Munsif at ciich The Diiisional and Sessions 

Judge of the Chhattlsgarh Division has jurisdiction in (be District. 
Magisterial powders have been granted to fi^’e of the zami ftdarSi and the 
proprietor of the Cbandarpur estate has civil powers. Catile-thefl and 
cattle-poisoning by CbiimArs for the sake of the hides arc o:3mmon 
forms of crime. Suits for grain bonds and paojl debts at hua^'y interest 
are noticeable features of the civil litigation. 

U'hen the mamgement of Bitnsptir District was undertaken by the 
Uritish Gcn^rnment in iSifli it had been under Marfltha mle for about 
si sty yeat^ and the eondition of the pe^iplc liad steadily deteriorated 
owing to their extortionate system of goicmincnU During the ensuing 
twelve years of the temjwmry liritiah adminwtration, the siysiem f/ 
annual settlements prevailing under the Marathits was continued^ and 
ihi; revenue rose from Rs. 9^,000 in to Rs. 1S30. 

Kiom tfljo to 1^53 oonlinuetl to increase under the MarAlbi govern- 
ment; and in the latter ycar^^ when the District lapsed to the Britishp it 
amounic-d to Rs. 1,47,000. Triennial settlements were then made, 
folio wed by the twenty years' jiuitlenient of iSfiS, when proprietary 
rights were conferred on the local headmen and the 

revenue was fixed at 2 S5 lakhs, which was equivalent to an enhance¬ 
ment of 66 per cent- on the ntd/gnsan area- The next seitlcrncnt was 
made in 1886-90 for a period of eleven or twelve years. Since the 
preceding revision cultivation had expanded by 4® cent, and the 
income of the iandbolders had nearly doubled. The demand was 
enhanced by 81 per oenU in the area. A fresh regular 

settJement wa^i conimencud in 1S98, but was pCRitp«*ned till 1^4 owing 
to the deterioration caused by the famines. Some reductions ha%i; 
been made in (he trails most aflTected, and the revenue now stands at 
5.2S laths. The average rental incidence at the last regular setilcment 
for the fully assessed area was lLo-9“9 per acre (maximum R. o— i 5 ^Sp 
minimum R. 0-7-1), the corresponding figure of revenue incidence 
being R. 0—5-6 (maximum K. 0-9—41 minimum R. 0-4-0). 

The collections of land and total revenue in recent years ore shown 

belowin thousands of rupees: — __ 

I tS(?Q-i. i 1900-1. I IWJ- 
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'i he niJLn^^enieiit of local alifaLr^ outside ih^ JJilaspur iininid|*atity 
ia entrusted ta a Dislriet council and four load boards, one for each 
of the three /oAriA and ^ fourth for the northern itimlttiiiiri estates nf 
the JlilAspur faAslL The income of the District coundl in 1903-4 
Ti-as Rs. 74,000; nnd the c^tpenditure on education waa Ks- 
and on public works Rs, r^^ooor 

The District Superintendeiit of police has a force of 505 ofheers and 
men, including 3 mounted constables^ besides 3n4iS w^atchmen fur 
3,?53 mhahited towns and villages. The District jail contains aeconi- 
modniton for 193 prisoners!, including 18 feiruilesp end the daily asenige 
number of prisoners tn 1904 wtis 140. 

In respect of education HiMspur stands last but one antong the 
Districts of the Province^ osnly 3-8 per cent, of the mole population 
being able to read and wTite in 1901 and only 501 women. Statistics 
of the number of pupils tinder instruction art as follow-s: (i38o-i) 
(1S9D-]) s,8j3> 3.594. “m 1 {(903-4) Ht35*T including 

1^012 girls. The educationjJ institutions Comprise 3 h-nglish ntiddle* 
II vernacular middle^ and 142 primary schooEsr The mnmcipal h'nglish 
middle school at BliOspur town was raised to the standard of a high 
school in 1904. The Dlitrict has also ir girls' schooisp of which 6 are 
oiiilntaLned by Government 4 from mission funds, and one by a 
Mitwindar^ The girls' school at ftil^pur town teaches up to the middle 
standards I'hc total CKpendityre on education in 1903 4 was 
ks. 6t,ooQ, of which ks. 43,00a was derived from Provincial and 
l.4X;al funds and Ks. 6,800 from feese 

The l>isErict contains 8 dispensaries, w-ith aoccrnimodation for 95 in¬ 
patients, In 1904 the number of cases treated was 68,840, of whom 
1,111; w'cre in-patients, and iniSS operations w'ere performed. The 
expenditure was Rs. 13,000, The di>vpensarifis at Pendn and Pondaria 
were coustructedi and are poftly suppuriedp from the funds of 
estates BilOspur town has a veterinaiy dispensary. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal town of Hilaspur, 
The percentage of successful ^vaccinations in 1903^4 was 34 per i^ooo 
of population. 

[Rai Bahadur f^urshotam Uis, Se/t/cmiff/ (1891). A District 

Cjaietteer is being compiled.] 

BilAapur TahalL—Central AaA/i/of the District of the same name. 
Central Provinces, lying between 21® 43^ and 23* 7' N. and 81® 44^ and 
82^ 40' E. In 1901 its area was 5,080 squire mtle^j and the popu¬ 
lation was 4 72,681. On the formation of the new Drug District, it w'a^ 
coiviideiiibty reduced in size. The Tarcngi estate lying south of the 
beunath river was transferred to the Baloda Biidr of Raipur, and 
tiuee northern zuminddris of Korbvl^ CMiurlt and Uprorl to the 
Janjgtr /rjAjfi of Bikspur. The revised area of the Bil^spur faAsi/ it 
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3,111 iiquarti iniles^ and its pii^»y1atic3n cuiii|Kircd with 

J45rl32 in iftgi. The deiLSLty is 103 pcirMins per jHiuare nnic, 

2^2 in the J^Aa/m or orditwy propneLiiiy tract And 47 in the 
lArw. The faAn/ contaia^ two towns^ BiL^Ftrft (populotion^ 
the DiitTict and faMf hewd-quarteif?t, and Rataxfusi (5,479); ^wid 
ij049 inhabited villages. About 56 square miles of ikivemment forest 
are included in the /hAjiA It contains the mmlNdan' estates of PendrAj 
KendA I^ph^ and MAtin, with 11 total area of 1^97^ square miles and 
a papulation of 92+394. Tree and scrub forest occupy 1,659 square 
miles in the llie land revenue demand in 1902'-3 on 

the area now eonstituEing the /aAsii was approximately * 34 laths. 
The AiAsi/ consifjts of an open plain to the south, mainly producing 
rice, and an expanse of hill and forest comprised in the siiffrlnifdrt 
estates to the north. 

BtlAspur Town. — Head quarters of the District of the some name, 
Ceniral Pn^vinecs, situated in 22'^ 5^ N. and St* 10^ E., near the 
iicnga]'N%pur Railway, 776 miles from Bombay and 445 from <_’al- 
cuita. 1 he tow n is sjird 10 be named after one BilA-sa^ a fisherwonian, 
and for a long period it consisted only of a few fbihetnicn's huU. 
A branch Itne of 198 miles leads to Katnl junction on the East Ind wn 
RailwTiy, I’he town stands on the river ArpA+ 3 miles from the railway 
station. Population (1901), 13,937. Bitilspur is the eighth largest 
town in the Province, anci is rapidly increasing in importance. Ii.'i 
population hjis a!nio>it [juadrupled since 1S77. A municipality was 
constituted in 1367. The municipal rcceii^s during the decade ending 
1901 iivcniged Rsi. lu 1903 -4 the income was Rs, 39.000, 

derived princi|nilly from octroi. Billspur is the leading station in the 
Districi for the dismbuiion of im^jorts^ but i£ nmks after BhatA|jlni 
and AkalEaru an a culk-cting centre. Its trade is princiffckhy with 
Bombay. The weaving of fttSiir silk and cotton cloth are the prinriiml 
industries. BtlAspur is the head-quarters in the Central J^rovinces of 
the cooly-rccrutting Agency for Assim. U coolains, besides the usual 
Disirtqrt ulftiers, a number of railway servants and is the head-quarters 
of a company of ^^slunteeri. I’hc etiucatiorwil institutions comprise 
a high schooh a school for the children of European railway senonts, 
and various l>ranch schools. I'he town possesses frmr dispensaries, 
inctudii^g railwTiy and police hospitaJis arvd a veterinary dispensary. 
A statu^n of the Foreign Christian Missionary Society of Amcrka 
lunsecEarian) w^as opened in 1835. A church lias been built and the 
mission supports an orphanage for girls, booiding and day schools for 
boys, and a dispenssary. 

BilA^pur State [or Kahhir).—One of the Simla Hill Stalest Punjab, 
lying between 13“^ and 31* 35' N- and 76"^ iS’^and 76 iv-, with 
an area of 44S square miles. Fopulatbil 9<^.373. The State 
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conULiiu one: town and 42 r The Gurkha-S wbn hnd overrun 

iNe OMintry at the t»giiinin|^ of the nincleentb cttiti^ryp were driven out 
by the llridsh in 1815, and ihe Raja rdtiJitaled in bis p^is-s^ssionj. [n 
1847-^, when tJie Punjab was conquered, the Raja was confirmed in 
his possession of die Shilep including part of a tract on the ripht ht^k 
of tbe Suilejp which he had previously beld on pc^yment of tribute 
the Sikhs. The Briiijib Covcmineni wa4vc?d its right to trihuiCp but 
fct|uired the Raji to abolish transit duties in bia dominions. About 
1865 the of liassi Kachortu was given up to the R4ij^ on con¬ 

dition of an anmml payment of Rs, Spooo to tbe Ibhish Government. 
In acknowledgement of his sendees during the Mutiny, Ihe Hajl 
received a dress of honour of the ^'atue of 5sOoop and a salute of 
7 gtinsp since increased to 11 guns. Bije Chandi the presicnt Raja, 
succeeded in 1SS9; but in [905-'4 he was deprivE^, fora timCt of his 
administrative powers^ and the State is now managed by a Rritisb 
offkiaf. The mifitary force of the State consists of n cav^ilry, 
1S7 infantry (including gunners and police)i and 2 field guns. The 
revenue is about Rs. 1^57^000 ^ and the princi|>al products are grain, 
Ppiurnp loisfiCCOp an <3 ginger, 

BiJAspur Town*—Capital of the KahlCir or Bllaspur State, t^unyah, 
and residence of the R^j^ situated in ^1° it/ K. and 76® 50' on the 
left bank of the Sutleji 1+465 feet above sea- 3 eveL l*o|julaiion (]90x)p 
3.191, The pbee sufTere^i much in the early part of the nineteenth 
century from the depredations of the CurklioSr It now' contitins 
a number of wdhbutit fitone houses, a baEar, the neat but unpretentious 
palace of the RAj.C a dispensary, and a school A ferry across the 
Sutlej, a miles ^liovc the town^ forms the chief communicaiion with the 
Punjab proper, 

Bitaspur TahsTh—North eastern faAif/ in the State of Rampur, 
United Provinces, lying between 18* 44' and 29“ i' N, and 10* and 
79“ 26'' E,p wiib an area of 304 square miles. Population (1901)1 
75 fl 450 ' There are 22$ villages and one town. BiLiSspur (population, 
4,44 SX (he taAii/ head-quarters. The demand for land revoniit in 
1903-4 was Ks. 3,08,000, and for cesscs 49,000. The density of 
population, 360 persons per square mile, is Xhv lowest in the State; 
The ftfAsi/ lies in the damp submontane tract and is intersected by' 
many slreani-S some of which supply small caiuils. In 1903-4 the area 
under cultivaiioTi was 69 scpiare miEcs of which 37 were irrigated. 

Bilaud. — TAtrJtunj^m the Malwa .^ckscv, Central India. 

BUbari.—rclly State in the DiNtiS, Bombay. 

Bildi. l^etty Stale m Katiiiaw'ARp Bombay. 

Bi 1 gr 3 jTi Tahsil. -Souih-wcssteTn faAsii of Hardol Disinct, United 
Provinces, compdsing the fiijr^aftas of Bilgram, Sllndi, Kaiiyart, Mal- 
kLiiwan, and Kachkindau, and lying between 16^ 
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And 41' ai>d So® i£^ E.p with on area of 596 square miles. Popula¬ 
tion incroas4^ ftimt 281,747 in JS91 to 393,943 in 1901, lliere are 
4S5 linages amt fu^it towns: (pcipubtion^ ihe hiksil 

head-quartersj M.ILLASWAN (iivi 53 }i ^fJ^o73), and Madk^ian} 

(3,594). 'I'lic demoTid for land revenue in 1903--4 w'as Ks. 4,:z4|OQOp 
and for cesses Rs. 70,000. The densiijf of populatioit, 493 [Kmions |)ejf 
M^uaro mile, is llic highest in the Di^itrict, and this is the only faksr/ irf 
Hardui which showed an appreciable increase lietwecn i39t and 1901. 
On the south-west the /aAjI/ is bounded by tlte Gangesj which is joined 
by the the Garri ireeiing the lower river close to the con¬ 

fluence. A Large |K)rtion of the west and southweat lies in the alluvial 
lowbnds. In 1903-4 the area under eultivution w-as 402 square indcs, 
of which 93 were irrigated. Wells supply nearly threeHiuarters of the 
inrignted arean and tanks and small streams the remainder. 

Bitgram Town-—Kead-^uniters of the of tite same name, 

Hardol District^ United Pn^vinces, situated in 27® N. and 3' E., 
at the lermination of a metalled road from Hardol town. Population 
(1901), (1,190. Tradition states that this place was held by ihe rha- 
ihciHs. These were expelled by the RaLltwars urwlcr KAjA Sri Ram, 
w'ho founded a town whtch he named after himself, Srinagar- 'I he 
Raikwfirs in their turn were onsted by the Muhammadans about 1217- 
A Muhanimaebn saint, whose tomb is the oldest in the places is stid to 
have slain a demon, named Blip by his enchantments, and rmnie 
the town was changed to Bilgrim. I'hc Hindus 1 ‘uii‘e’ a sunilar tradi¬ 
tion, in which lire exploit is attributed to BaLar^tmip brother of Krishna. 
The place is built on and around a lofty bluff, and in the older port of 
it many fragments of caned stone bas-reliefs, pillari^ and capitals of old 
Hindu columns arc found. Numerous mosques and ffar^^As adom 
BilgrAm, some of them dating from the thirteenth century. Bilgrftm 
is administered under .4ct XX of 1856, with an income of about 
Rs. j,6oo, Iix trade has declinodp but there is still some tToHlc with 
Hardol iind Mftdhi^anj j and clothp glazed pottery, carved doors and 
lintels, shoes, and bmss-wsirc are produced. The town conmiM a diS' 
pensary, a jwwwjj/Tp a branch of the American Methodist hEission, and 
two schools with 158 pupils. It has produced a number of Muham¬ 
madans who have attained distinction as officials or in liteiaiutt* 

Bilhaur TahsiL—Northern faM/ of tbwnpore Hislrict, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the Jyfff^dttn of the same namPp lying 
lictwecn 36“ 31'' and 36° |8" N. and 79^ 40^ and So° E-p with an area 
of 345 square tniles^ Population fell from 157,S 9 J ^ J56p36i 

in igor. There arc 345 villages and one towTip Bilhaur {popula¬ 
tion, S, t43h the fiiM/ head-quarters. The demand for land revetsue in 
1903-4 w'as R-S. 3,MpO0Op and for ceiscs Rji. 48,000. l^e density of 
pcipuLitionT 453 persons per squ^tie mile, is below tlie District Liverage, 
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■J'he Qiingc!:^ foriiis ihe north^caslem boiinddryp and the /aAsil is trvi^-^d 
by ihe Isan und Pirdiip while the Rind sdong the southern side 
Nt^r the Isan the soil is light sandy, hnl it im|jrffves near the 
PiindOp and a fertile ted soil is found along the Kind, Many swamps 
in the centre of the are tJsed for irrigating about lo square 

miles in ordinary ysu^. In 1903-4 the area under cnltlvation was 
i6j square mtlesp of which 76 were irrigated. 'I'he Cawn|^re branch 
of the l^wer Ganges Canal is the most imjxsrtant source of irrigation, 
but wells supply nearly us large an area, 

Bilhaur Town.—Headquarters of the taAsi/ of the same name 
in CawTajwre ULstrict, United Iho\inces* situated in 50" N. and 
So® 4^ E,, on the grand trunk road, and on the Caw npore-Achhnerjfl 
KAilway. FopHlation (1901), 5,143- 'I hc town contains a tahsiii 
and a diispcnsary, and is adminisiered under Act XX of 
an income of about Rs, tpioo^ The foAst/i school baa about 100 
schotar^^ 

Blllgiri-Rangan Hills.—A range in Southern India which originales 
(la® 37^^ N^and 7(1® i E.) in the south-esuit of Mysore Uislrich Mysore 
Sraiet and, after running north and south for nearly 10 mileSp passes 
into the Coimbatore l>tstricl of NIadras. The jjcak from which the 
range is named is 5.091 feet high, with an old temple of Biligiri Kanga 
at the lop, 'rhe slopes are well w ooded, leak and sandal-w^ being 
found among ihc trees; and long grass, often la to 18 feet highj grows 
everywhere. The only inhabitants are the wild aboriginal Sholigas, 
who live in isolated hamlets coniaining five or sb wattled huts. 
Elephants bison, and sdmAar are found, and occasionally tigers^ 
leopards, and bears. 

Bfhmora.—Town in the Gandevi /J/tiAa of the Kavsln /frani, Baroda 
State, situated in 20® 46^ and 73° 0' E., on the Hombayp Baroda, and 
Central India Rallw'ay^ 13 mites distant from Navs^i, and 135 
froni Bombay. Population (1901)1 4 t^ 3 .^ town is built on the 

bunk of the .\mbika river, and a inodenite trade ia carried on in grain, 
moksses, ea-stor-rnlp fuel, and timberp by both rui! and sea. Works 
are now being constructed lo improve the port, ]| (xsaesses a dis- 
pefisan% .‘\nglo-vcrniiculaT and vernacular schools, and local offices^ 
The municipality has on inctune of Fls. 1,300, derived from a grant 
by the State. Fflctoriea for the manufaclurc of chocolate on u large 
scale and fice-mining have been erected here. W'ort in sundal-wixxi 
and ivory b carried on liy^ a loal finn, 

Blllii,_Tott-itship in ihc 'lliaton Disirkt of Burma, on the 

eastern coast of the Gulf of Martabunj lying between r6® 57" and 
17* N. and 97® o^ and 97“ 3^^ ^ f 937 square miles. 

It consists for the most part of an alluvial plain, stretching from the 
hills in the north to the ^ It contains 224 villages, and the popula- 
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lion, which wi *5 48^5^4 m TB91, haEl u^n hy 1901 (o S5J”. The 
hend-quarteni art al a vilLigc of ip6zo iiihabiUint.% on H^ht 
bank of ihe Bilin river. 1 ’he township h finious for Iva sugur-cane, 
which grown in coe.sklemlilc quantities on the rich well-watered 
lowlands. The area cultivated in 1905-4 wsis 123 square miEts^ pay¬ 
ing Rs. 1^74,100 land revenue. 

BlLlesvara Betta*—Sacred hilE in the Nagar Ai/jirA of Shimoga Dis¬ 
tricts Mysore State, situated in about 13° 4$^ N. and 75® 19^ E, It 
15 the source of sevenil streams^ two running north-west to tlie Shar^- 
vatip one north to the Tungiabhadrin and one south to the Tunga. 

EiLoli.—South-eastern fa/vA of Nilnder Dtslrictj Hyderabad Siatt% 
with an area of 369 square mites. H'hc population in 1901^ including 
Jiigfrs^ was 54,925V compared with 56,1^0 in 1901, the decrease lacing 
due to the famine of 1900. The Itl/uA till recently cohiained 118 
viibgcs, of which 33 arc and Biloli (population, 2^936) is the 

hcad-quartcfs- Tlie HoclR^^ari river flows north of it and the Mdnjra 
to the east, the latter sepamting it from Ki^SmilMd Di;>tricU The 
land revenue in 1901 was r-b Uitha, It is composed of alluvial and 
ngiir soils. In 1905 Biloli was enlarged by the addition of w>me 
villages from Osmlnnogar. 

Bilat—Town En the Sahasw^ f/iAjf/ of Budaun District, United 
Provinces, situated in z3" fi" N. and SS' 

Budaun town. Population (tgoi), 6,035- ^ founded 

Lowarda ihc close of the eighteenth centu^, and owes its name 
one Bilosi Singh. In the first half of the nineteenth century the new 
road sy'stcm gave great od^'Wiiages to Bilal, which became the second 
trading contru in the neigh bonrhood. railwayt how'ovcr, puss^ 

Bilsi at a distance of 20 miles and it lias lost its trader w^bilc its 
prosperity has further decreased owing to the decline in indigo, which 
was largely manufactured here. From 1884 to 1904 Bilsl was admin¬ 
istered as a nsunieipalityj with an income and expenditure of ateut 
Rs. 3^000. In 1904 it was reduced to the po^^stion of a ‘ notified 
arca,^ The towm contains a primary school with 94 pupils tuid a 
small girls' school, besides a dispensary' and a bmnch of ihe American 
Methodist Mission. 

BLLugyutiv—Island at the mouih of the halween river in I^wcr 
Burma, south-west of the town of Moutmein, ly ing between 16 14 and 
16* 31^ N.mid 97" 2j^and 97* 3&' B., with an mea of 190 square miks. 
Its kngth north and south Is ao miles, and its width east and w^t 
rather loss tlioii jo. It constituted, in 19OT. ibe Bilugyun townsh^ 
of Amherst District, and then had a population of 41,88^ conipar^ 
with 34,056 in iSgtn The density b 320 per^ni per square mtle^ 
which b high for Burma. 1 'he centre of the island is occupied by 
a range of wooded hllb but the greater part consists of aJIuviaJ plains. 
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Tl«5 inhabitanis arc mainly Talaings, hut about one^imrtcr of the 
population is Burman, and there is a fair proportion of Karens- 
Bihierun means Hhc island of or ofircs. The !sbnd now 

forms the towasliip of Chaiingron, llic hcad^ioartcrs of which arc 
at Chauirgiion (|)opulat(on, 1,1 is), situated iti the centre of the 
jslArkC-t^ 

Former in (Tncliir) Dijitiict, Hydemhid 

BimllpatamTahsiL—Caist in Vi?tstKapaiain Distncl, MtidmSp 

KHng iKtween 17 " S»' >S° 83° 

an arua of ao? square fiTiilM. 'I'hc pojHiLition in tqat was la&t^Sli 
comimed with 114.834 itt 18^'- one to,m. 

Bihi ipataji (poimlation, lo.sis), the hcad^juarieri. and ny viUages- 
The demand for land revenue and cesscs m 1903-4 "n* Hi 8 ,Jk) 5 - 
This is ft densely populated ftiArf/, which is entirely eamlrtifart latid 
beluiteing to the ViriaSAOnasi Estatk. 

Dimlipaiam Town.— Head-quarters of ih^fiiAsi/ of the same name 
in iHstrict, Madras, sllnated in 17” 54' N- and 83® 37' E., 

on the coast abmtt 18 miles north-east of Viragapitam town. The 
population (ipoi), lo.ai*, has advimeed but little in recent years. 
A Cretory was established here in (he seventeenth century by the 
Dutch, but it plays no port in history. It was sacked fay the Marflthl 
hordes of Jafar All in r 7 S 4 . hut otherwise Tcmainud in the peaceful 
possession of the Dutch till 18*5, when it was ceded by trtaily to 
the East India Computiy, Till iS4ti Bitnlijiaiam remained a mere 
fishing village, but in that year it Ircgan to attract European capital 
and enterprise. It now forms a regular place of call for coasting 
Steamers, and ninlts as one of the chief ports on the east c^t. The 
maritime trade has, however, been affected by the completion of the 
railway between Madras and Otfcutta. During the five years ending 
1903 4 the value of the seaborne imports averaged S lalhs and of 
the exports 31 lakhs. The chief exports aie gingdly and gingpUy oil, 
hides and skins, seeds, jute, indigo, and myrabolams; the principal 
imports are cotton iwi.<tt and yam, and piece-goods. Though an open 
roadstead, the port is fairly well protected by the Uppada and Sugar- 
loaf headlands. The town is governed by a municipal council of 
twelve tnembem, created in 1*66. During the ten years ending 1903-3 
the income and expendiiute averaged Ks. 14,000. In 1903-4 the 
intxmic was Rs. 17,000, derived chiefly froni tax« on houses and 
land, tolls, and school fees. The usual tdAsil staff is stationed here; 
and in addition several European TnerchanCs and others connected 
with the trade of the town reside cither hero or at Chittiralsa (3 miles 
distant), where a jute and gunny-bag faetoiy has boon established. 

Bina,—Railway junction in the Khurai AiAat of Saugor District, 
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Ceninal PnmiKes, skuEitcd in 24° is'' N. and 7S® *4^ a miks from 
the lown of Eti^fAr Population (i^oi), Th^ main line of the 

Indian Midbnd section of the Great Indton Peninsula Railway fmin 
iLansi to Cawnporc and Agm passes Bfna, and is connected here wiih 
Katnl junction on the East IncUan Railway by a branch line through 
Saugor and Damoh. Another bmneh line has been constructed from 
Rina to Gunili and Rintn. Rina is 607 miles fririni Jkmihay and ^6 
miles fn'im Caieutta. A nninber of railway officials nsidc here and 
form a ram|^ttliy of volunleeix 

Bindh^cliaL—Tiiwn and shrine included m Bifm/Arutt Vii\\ 
Uniied Provinces. 

BindkL--Town in the Khajuhil uT Faieh|jur District^ United 
Premnees, ftitnated in 36* 3'X. and miles from the Mauhilr 

or Binder Rood milti^ay siaiion on the East Indiun fUdiwayi Pof^ulatLon 
(1901)^ 71728. The town has now become the most impottant trading 
centre between Cawmporc and Allaliihid+ und attracts a Ktcnt deal of 
trade from Runddkhand. Ominj jfAr\ and cattle aie the chief articles 
of corntnerccit Hindil is administered under Act XX of 1856, with iui 
income of aliout Rsh 1,500 from ia:^tion and Rs. 3,500 ftnm rents. 
There is a fiouHshing town school with 114 p«pil% and a dispensary^ 

Bir* — District, and town in HydeiUbld State. See BfilR. 

BLrbhujn.—District in the Rurdwin Division of Bengal, lying between 
^3^ 33^ J4^ 35^ N. and S7* 10^ and 88“ 2"^ E-, w'lth an area of 

1,753 square milcs^ The name is commonly derived from Efr BhOmk, 
*the land of heroes but some trace it to Bir R^j^ fl Hindu hing 
of Rijnaipiir^ the old capital. Prohathly Bir w'as the title of an old line 
of rulers^ just as w^ere Singhs and Dhal of the rulers of Mlnhhilni, 
SinghbhOmp and Dhiilbhiim respectively. The District is bcmndcd on 
the nottb'wcst by the Santil Parganas \ on the east by Murshidlbdd and 
Rurdwln; and on the south by BurdwSLn. 'fhe administrative head¬ 
quarters are at Sum towm. 

The District forms part of the eastern frin^^ of the Chot?l Nflgpur 
plateau-p and the surface is broken by a succession of undulatiqcna from 
north-west to south east. To the west these rise into high ridges of 
Uteritc separated by ™lleyi> a mile or more in width, 
while to the south-esist the valleys gradually merge 
into the alluvial plains of dm Gongetic delta. Tlie 
drainage froni the pbteau passes soudi-castwards across the District^the 
only rivers of any sEkc being the Mor and the Ajay, which forms 
the Southern boundary. The Mor is a tributary of the Dwarka, and the 
latter and the Ajay arc both aih uents of thii Bhflgrrathi, I hei r width 
v'uries from 300 yards to half a mile; neither river is navigable in 
the hot season, when they nin almost dry in broad sandy beds- In 
the rains they swcU rapidly till they overtop their banks and inundate 
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the surroundirg couhIt), but, c^en then, the Mot is only na^pble 
dattn^treiMn. The other streams destr-ing notice ate the Hing^, 

& tributary of the Ajay, the Bakreswar, the Dwarka and its tributary the 
Brahmanl, and the iJUiskn, all of which rise in the SantM I aromas. 

U'he Ecoloeral formations ifepTeseiiiri!tl lO BlrUhflm art: the Aixhaiain 
eneiis the Contlwana system, the laterite, and the Gangettc nlluvium. 
The List conceal the older rocks, except in a narrow stnp alums 
western Itoundary. Tire gnci-« belongs to the division designated 
Benffil gneiss, which is roinarkable for the great vanety of rr«ks which 
it contains. The Gondw-liui sy.sterri includes the Hiijinah&l, Uubrajpur, 
and Borfkar subdivisions. The Bailkar is a subdivision of the I^wer 
Gondw^na, while the two other groups belong to the Upper Gondwana; 
they occur in the Kamgath hills, which Form the southern extension of 
the Raimahll mnge. The Dubiiljpuf grt>up is found only in a na^w 
strip With ffttiltL'd K^tcrn Irfatirvdani' along the we?iterfi border of the 
tango. It consists of coarse grits and conglomerates, often femiginous, 
containing quarts and gneis-s pebbles, vriib occasionally harried daA 
ferruginous bandsi. It is unoonfomiably overlaid by the Rajinahil 
group, consisting chiefty of b«lded basic volcanic lavM of the nature of 
dolcritei and basalts. Basic dikes scattered though the gneiss area 
represent the underground |»rtit>n of these emplion^ Intercalated 
between successive lava-flows are some aqueous sedimcnbuy layci^ 
containing fossil plaints Hiitiilar to those found near Jubbulporc and in 
Cutch. The coal-measures arc represented only by the Barikar group 
which forms the small Tangsuli field, on the northern bank of the Mor 
river, and by the norttiem edge of the RJbilganj coal-field. ITie coal 
which is contained in those outcrops Is scanty and of poor qiialiiy- 
As a mie, it is scaicely more than a catbonaceous shalfc Femiginous 
lateiitc occupies lar^ areas in the Ramgarh hiBs and in the irallcys of 

the Mor and Ajay riveri. u - i 

In the east the I’egctation is characteristic of nce-nelds m Bei^l 
generally, species of AfiUMiigtfiMt, UtriatlaHa, Dopairium, 

Ihtanthts, Ifydrolm, Sphtnodta, and similar aquatic or paliistrine 
genera being abundant. In the dnef undulating counliy m the west 
the characteristic shrubs and herbs include species of iVnidlamita, 
Evohrttlui, Sttfia, Trails, Bervtht S^rmoixt, 'ditippMta, and Cappons. 
Round villages are the usual clumps of mangoes, palms, bamboos, and 
other trees, among whicli species of /Jirar, jack, and ittjutt {Termiitaiia 
ArjttHo) are often pTcseni. I hc District contains no Government 
forests; but in the w-est arc forests containing iH (Siortu robusia)t ptar 
{BHthanania /o/SrTWit), dhau {Awf^htus Mifidta), kend {Diotpym 
mtlanoxylcn), and muhud iatipAidi* _ 

With the exception of a few leopards, big pme lias disappeared 
before the advance of cultivation. 
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The cliinEite w dry^ and hi^h day ttni^r 3 .lurc!p arc a feature uf the 
bo; months. The anneal tain^H av^erages 57 -inchesi of which 
10^7 iiacbes fall in June,, 13^7 in Jul^p 12*1 in AugestT and 99 in 
ScplcmUrf* Destiuciive ftoods cKrcinrod in 17S7 and i&D&rAnd again 
Jji September^ when the Mor^ BrAhmanfj and Blnsloi rivers ruse 
suddenly and oversowed the snnoundEng country^ causing gnait damage 
to villages, houses, roads, and bridges^ In June, igoa^ a cyclone passed 
through the RAmpur Hat subdivislonp which derailed and wrecked a 
passenger train* causing great los* of life. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth ocntnfy* UjrbhQm was a Hindu 
piindpality with iti^ capital at Raj nag ah or Naga^t and it is recorded 
that the Pathl^n conquertJTi constructed 0 road from History 
Dii^vlicar, in DinAjpur, through Gaur to Nagai. This 
place was sacked by the Oriyas in 1244^ The MwlfldSri of BrrbhUiil 
first app&j,rs os a separate fiscal unit at the beginning of the eighteenth 
Century^ when a was granted by Jafar KhUn, Nawib ofMur^hid- 

Abad, to Asad-ul lah FaihAnp to hold it as a kind of mi titary fief. His 
fiiniity had probably reigned in the cotintiyr since the fill of the Pathin 
dynasty of Hengat in 1600. The snw/fl/Frv' which at that time included 
a great |jart of the Sanlll Parganas and extended over ^Ss® S4|uafe miles, 
parsed into the hands of the British iti 17651 

that the Com[iany assumed the direct government of Blrbhum, Mean¬ 
while the Distficl w'a*s overrun by marauders from [he western highlands 
of Chota Nagpur* who formed large |jernrianenl campsp intercepted the 
revenues on the way to the trcajiury^ and brought the coinraerdal 
o|>erations of the Company to a standstill The lUjl could make no 
head against them, and it l>ecame absolutely necessary for the British 
Government to interfere^ The tw'o border priivcipaSUics of BlrbhGm 
^nd Bankur^ were united into one Uistriett and a large armed force 
was maintained to repress the band^ of plunder^ffs* who for some ftme 
continued their depredations. In i 7&3 the Collector had to call out 
the troops^ against a Ixxly 500 ^itrongp who had made a descent on a 
market town within two hours’ ride of his head-quarters, and murdered 
w frtghlencd away the inhabitants of between 30 and 40 villages.^ In 
ilic fol lowing year the inroads assumed even tnore seriou-'t propoftionsp 
the plunderers going about jacking villtgu^ ' in parties of three or four 
hundred men w'ell found in arms.' The population was panic-j^trickeri* 
the large villages and trading dejsdts were abandoned ; and the Collector 
was compelled hastily to recaU the outposts stationed at the frontier 
pissts, Ut levy a militia supplementing the regular Lreops, and to obtain 
reinforcements of soldiery from the neighbouring Districts. The ban¬ 
ditti could not hold out against the forces thiJs brought against them, 
and were driven back into the mounLoiiiSi Order was soon cstablishedp 
Olid I he country recovered with amazing rapidity from the disastrous^ 
VOL. VIII. » 
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eflecu of tbc io which il had been (Ssposed. Th<^ iranr^uinity 

of the District has ^ince remained uiKJisiurbedj except during the Sanl^L 
ifisuflection of 1855+ -Slf^ SAStAi. Pakgasas. 

In 1765 the Distnet Wiis more than twice its pres^ini In the 

beginning of the nineteentli ceJituT)' the of Bishnupur was 

formed into the indej^endent Cohi:ctoratc of Blnkurtj and some years 
Later coiwiderabie tracts to the west were cut off and now form \^n 
of the Santll Parganas, 

The poputatiem of the present District area, which vm 
i&jj, fe|] to 793^031 in i8ffr, but ri>H« to 798,354 in iSgt and to 
902^380 in 190J. The decrease previous to iliKi 
PapulatLon. ravages of the Burdwiln ftiver, front 

which the District fomicrly suffered severely, and which waji stiN preva- 
kni in portions of the head-quarters subdivision in 1S91. I hc District 
is now one of the healthiest In Bengal, hlortahty is chiefly due to fever ; 
chokm breaks out occasitHiany in the souih-casiem but there 

have been no serious epidemics. Leprosy Is very prevalcnL the number 
of males alHictiid amounting in 1901 to 3»2J per 1,000 of the [jopubtion. 
This Distncl and BlnkuiH enjoy the tmenviabte notoriety of Irarbouring 
a grcatcT mimber of lepers in prtjiportkjtn to their ivopulation than any 
utber tract in ludta. The priflcipEil statistics of the Censu:^ of 1901 arc 
!ilwwn below 
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Ihe only luwn i^i Suuit the bead-quarters. I'he increase of itopulution 
ar the Ceiisusi of 1901 w;is miKst marked in the souths w!>eru it represents 
a recovery fnun the unhciillhiness of the jsrciious decade, and in [laJ 
^[urarai ^hAhm, iti ibc iicvilh, where there has been a considenibk 
settlement 4jf SantAb. I'he K^mpur llM subdivisirm (possesses a fertile 
soiff and Ls also Dp|ieiJ by the railway, and the i>i.strkt os a whok is 
now tlic most progtesstvt in lltc Burdwan Division^ 'I'hc Saniil settlers 
are mostly cultivatorts; the District atso receives a large nimtber ot 
Labourers, shopkcq>ers, peon?i, froin ShAh&bad and the United 
rmvirrees. On the utber hand^ many of its inhabitants emigrate to 
jlssam os tea-garden coolie Ihe dialect sfioken ^ that kj^own ns 
Karhi or Western BengalL Of the total pupulatiur^ 657,6S4 ore 
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Hindus, 101,645 Muhammadans, and 41,019 Animists, ^[ost of the 
AoiniisLs are found among the iiantils, who number 47,000. 

Among Hindus, the most prominent castes are the semiiahoriginal 
Bigdis (8 »,o<k>) and the S 3 flgo|}s (84.000)1 '(Tic Musalm^ns are 
mosuy Shaikhs (tSj.oooJ, though there are also some Pathiiu (j 3,000). 
^yids, and jolahis. Of the total jjopuiation, 69 percent, are snpported 
by ngnculturc, 11-7 by industries, 0-4 by commerce, and t-s by the 
professions, 

A Bajjtist mission, founded at the beginning of the nfneteetUh 
century by Ur. Carey, as a branch of the Seramport Mission, maintain.^ 
a girls’ school in Sori and a few village schools. A Methodist £pi.vcopal 
mission works at Botpur on the East Indian Railway. Christ ians in 
jgai tnumib^red Surj, of wrhoni 709 were native^, 

Ihe aUuvia] tract to the cast h we]J ni-atercd and mrtmelf fertile but 
the western uplands arc iirid and barren. The chief 
agricultural iftutiatics for 1901-4 are shown belaw^ in ^^cuUure. 
square miles: — 


1 SHbi|lvtt4<ini TdEhL 

1 CttlliTUetL 
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Of the cultivated area it is estim^ited that 37 square mil& are twice 
cropped Rice iii the ntain staptc^ covering 999 square miles. Ninc- 
tcnlhs of the rice crop is of the variety krttiwn as a man (winter rice), 
which isi sown in May June and reaped in Movemberand December. 
Other food^TOjjti are relatively unimpoftanCt but sonie maire^ gram 
(Ci^r an^iintfiiiX aind sugarMrane are growjt Orchards and garden 
prt)duce cover 39 square tnilcs, iind niulbefry is ujitenstvely grown in 
die east in conhcaion with the silk mdiistry. 

Jlie area under cultivation hiis bix-n greatly extended in reiunt years 
by the Santih, who hat e recklmed Urgs trqtts of ^ngle land in tite 
west of ihc District. Little advartUigc has been iidttn of ihe Lijid 
IcnprotiXfnent and Agriculturbus' l^oans Acts, except in a Jr^ar 

of iKwr trops^ when Rs. 14,000 was advanced Ondtr the fomet Ml 
Pasturage is JWBTce in the east of the District, wml tlic CBttk are (m 
tTie most |jart [joor and ill fed, A dflify farm been started ■( b'flri, 
and a cattle and produce show Is held there in January of February. 
Some English and I'tissAr bulls have been imported by the Ihstrict 
board and the S&rt cattle show committee. 

A good deal of irri^tian Is effected, by means of f«ervoira^ in iht 
uikIu bring country jn the w«t; and sugar-cane^ oilseeds, Sue, and 
vegetables arc watered from Units or rivers by means of lifts. 
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Coal is [nin(xi on a small scale at .Imng on ihe banks of the Ajay, 
Iojh oreSi occur in beds tuwards the base of ihc Istcrite in the west; 
nudulai limesLcne, mica, pottery cluy^ and sandstone are aJso 

found. 

Cotton-weaving is earned on at f^upui, Ruiput, andlblzn Eiz^t in ll;rt 
Holpur /Mnh, and at Altitida and I'ftntiplra in the SOfi /Aana, where 
gwd doths and sheets are manufaciured^ A little 

Trade and woven at Baswai litslinupur^ Kaiidha^ Tintl- 

cammuaicHnansp . , i- r V i 

piru, and a few other places^ while silk-spinning is an 

imixirtant industry in the e^t of the Distnet, a factory at Gamjtia, 
which originally belonged to the East India Company and is now in 
the possession of the Bengal Silk Conijanyt being the head^J^arte^B 
of the industry. The conipKiny owns another factory at Ehadrapm 
Mitd put-factories at Kotiksur and Kaytha, and employs about r,ooo 
spinners. Lac braoelels, inkrpots^ ruJers, and other sulieks are made at 
lliLm BlrAr. Brass-w'aia is imde at Uubrtjpiir, Tikarbelha, [Mtn BizSj, 
HAicratpur^ and Kalhtti^ and iron ware at Uubiiipufp Kharun, Lok|Jurj 
lUjnagaip and Hftmpur Hal. 

't'he chief exports aru rice and raw silk; and the chief imports are 
salt, cotton, cotton thready Euru|jean cotton pieex^oudsp pulsest 
tobaccop kerosene oil, and coal. The principal trading centres arc 
Eolpuk^ SaintmiAp Kampuit Hat, Nalhati, hlururai, Duiikajpur, 
Purandarpur^ and Ahmadfiur. 

Ihu loop-line of the East Indian Railway intersects the District from 
south to north, and a branch from NalhAd runs eastward to Aztniganj. 
The chord-line of the same ndlway passes about lo miles south uf Um 
District, and a line has been sun'eyed to connect Saiothii station on 
the loofj line with iVndAJ on the chord passing through Sdri and 
DubrAjpun In addicion to 140 miles of village tracks, the District con¬ 
tains 126 miles uf metalled and joz miles of unmetalled roads main^ 
tained by the District boardi the most ioiporiant being those from 
KAtwa through Silri to DumkA and those connecting Silri with the 
railway. 

The District Iras not suffered from famine since 1874, Uit in (885 

_ . there was. some local scarcity and ('#ovcrnment relief 

Famine. 

was neccfSitry, 

For administiattve pufpK>scs Birbhdm is divided into two subdivi¬ 
sions, wjtli head4:juartets at SQki and Rampuk Hat. 'fhe IHstrict 

Adipiitlstmt da ^Js^Sislrale-CoUector ha.s at Smi a staff of three 
Deputy-Alagistmtc-Collectors; the subdivisiotiM 
officer at EAnipur Hat is assisted by a Sub-Deirnty^lleclor. 

Subordinate to the District Judge for the disposal of civil work are 
]i. Subordinate Judge, with powers of a Small Cause Court judge U[> to 
Ra. 50a, and w Alunsifs smiunird at Suii» Dubraipur^ Bolpui 
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Riimpnir Hilt (2). The crinifrkal cotjrtB are those of the Sessions Judge, 
the [>irftTict Maputmtc, arhd the above-mentioned magmmtcs. Formerly 
the head-r|iLi;rtcrs of wandering bands handilti, filrbbilm is now one 
of tlie quietest Uislrirts in Bengal. Crime is lighq but dacoities me 
not infrequent^ ^ knal gang of iVtxihamniadans being resjunsible for 
tweniy-thrL-e dacoities between *096 and 
Thc land revenue demand in 1903-4 was 10*09 payable by 

1*060 estates. ^V'ith the e^ceepEion of five snsall estates jiaying a total 
re venue of Rs. 1.000, ili« whole of the District is pcrmanenlly seiitctL 
Tlie ineiefence is only Ra, r 7^5 per cultivated acre, or less iFian half 
that prevailing in the neighlwnring Dktnct of Burdwi^n. rhe 
rent-free lenures which fcH^merly CKistcd in this District were resumed 
by Govemnicnl in 1901. They arc dc?JCribcd in Live article on B\!<kuba 
District. Ordinary rice Lindsare rented at from Rs. 3 to Rs. 9 per aer^* 
and sugfU'Cane lands at Rs, 9 und upwards^ while as much as Ra. J5 is 
paid for good vegetable lands and Rs. ^ for plots on which held leaf 
Fff/i) is grown. The ryots frequently sublet their holdings for 
a share in the produce* 

CoUcctlcvtis on account of land revenue and of total rei'enue (princffMil 
heids only) are shown below^ in thousands of rupeea : — 
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11,^1 
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Outside the municipalities of SORf and RAMTtrR Hat. IfKal affiiirs are 
managed by the Obtrict board, lo which subdivisioml local boards 
arc sulvordirmtc. 1 ’he inootue of the District tiosrd in 1903-4 wus 
Rs, it33iOOQ, of which Rs, 76,000 was derived from rates j and ihe 
expenditure was Rs. r,4o,ooo, rjf which Rs. 33,000 was spent on public 
works. 

Ihe District contains 9 police stations and 5 outposts. The force 
subordinate to the District Superintendent in 1903 coni^isted of 2 irh 
ipector^, 17 sub-insp^rtor^ tg head constables^ and 335 constabLes; In 
addition to which there was a rural pghoc of 2^6 dajfudan and 3,144 
fAauJ^diirs, 1 'he cost of the regular force was Rs. 63 ,ooo^ and there 
vfas one poticenwn to every rr square miles and to every^ 5?^ 7 4 persons. 
The District jail at SOai has accommodation for 290 prtsonersi and 
a ^bsfdiary Jail at R 3 mpur Hit for t3. 

In Z901 Ehc proportion of literate persons was 7*7 per cent* (15-3 
males and 0^4 females). The total number of pupils ufider instruction 
Incte^tiicd from about tj,o» in i&St to 14,04310 139^-3 and to 27^303 
in 190Q-1. In i903-"4j 37,210 boys and 1,557 ^^rc at schcnil, 
being respectively 40-7 and J 3 per cent, of the children of school-going 
















age. The nurntTer M educnilonal institulion:^ pubik and pfiv^ate, in 
tliat year was 1,046, including mt Art* college, ^2 secondary, 95a pri* 
nn^Yt and 41 special schools, 'fbu c^spenditure on eduGUion was 
Ks, i,6f^ooo^ of which Rs. it^ood was mul from Provincuil fuiidsn 
RiS. 25^000 front iJLstfict futids^ Ks. 500 from niunicipsl funds, and 
Rs, 9rpDoo from fee$. These itistiLutions include 1$ Sant^l sclioals 
attended by about 400 pupils of abongitial origin. 

In J905 the District contained S dispenfiixricSj of which 5 with 
hed^ had acconnrodation for in-patients, 'fhe CiLses of 35,000 out¬ 
patients and jri in-patients were treated during the year, and a,391 
operations were perfomied, H be eJtpendiiure was Rs. 12 , 000 , of which 
Rs, 400 w*a met froni Govemment contfihytions, Rs. 3,000 from Ixical 
and Rs. 1,100 from municipal funds, find Rs, 4^000 from subsetiptions. 
In addition, a sum of Rs. 20,000 received <>n behalf of the (.'hctlil 
Dispensary was invested. 

Vacciiuition is compulsory only within Stlri municipality. In 1903-4 
the number of successful vaccinations was 27,500, or 31 per r,oM of 
the population, 

[Sir W, W. [funter, S/a/isti^ir/ ^voL iv (1876), 

Anmi/s: Bfirga/ (tS6 &) ; E. G. Drahe-Brockman^ fAr 

£arfy Adffiims/rnfiffjt JIlr^Ailm Dls/rut (OllculUL, 1&98).] 

BimSgar (or Uk).—I'cwn itt the Miiilghat subdivision of Kadifl 
District, Bengal, situated in 23“ 15' N. and BS^ 34^ E, Population 
(1901), J,t24r BriTulgar was constituted a municipality in The 

ineamc during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs, 3,700, and the 
expenditure Rs 2,900. The income in 19*3-4 Rs. 3,400, mainly 
from a tax on persons (or property lax); and the expenditure was 
Rs. 2,400. 

Birur,i—Town in the KadCrof Kadar District, Mysore, situated 

if 36" N. and 75* E., at the junction for the Shimoga branch 

railway. Population 5i70t. .4ruca^uts from the Malnild in 

the west are eiported to BelLary and Dharw-ar. A verj' large trade is 
carried on in coconuts, graiii, and other produce of the surrounding 
country- The town has been extended in recetit years. The muni- 
dpalily dates from 1879, The receipts and expenditure during the ten 
yegus emding 1901 averaged Rs, 4,700 and Rs. 4,40a In f9ci3-4 they 
were Rs. 4,000 and Rs- 6,500- 

BisaJpur TahaSL— Southern ttiAsil of FUfbhlt District, United 
Provinces, contermirKW with the of the same namci lying 

between iS^ 6^ and 28° 32'' H. and 79® 42" otkI 3 o* 2* E., with an area 
of 363 square mileS- Population increased from 190^864 in 1891 to 
* 9^^333 <0 ^90*- There are 424 tillages and two towns, including 
Bisalpor (poputation, 9,851:), the head-quarters. The demand 
fur land rcYenuc in 1903-4 was Rs, 3,25,000, and fur cusses Ks- 53,000. 
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The density £]f population, 541 person?; pur square mile, is ihe highest 
in the DislficL Three ccmsiticrahic nrens, the Defjha, Katn^, and 
KhanAut, and a number of siimller streams flow from north to south, 
and are dam mud Eind used for iirigatiorL, especially the upper course 
of ihu Knatna, which passe5i though the Mllfl swamp. In 1903-4 the 
area under c ultivation 24 r square miles, of hrhirh 84 were irrigated, 

mfisUy from wells. 

Bfsalpur Town. —Head-quarters of thu the .Kame name in 

ritlbhtt District, United Provinces, situated in j 8* 18' N. and 79^49' \iu 
33 miles iioiilh of PlIlbhTi town. Po|Hrlaiion (1901), 9,851, It is said 
to have l>uen fotindctl by one HkiI, Abfr, in the reign of Shah Jahin 
and a fort was built here during the rule of the Rohi 11415. The town is 
merely an o vergrown agricuTtutal village, surrounded on all sides but the 
south by grovffi. The centre Ls occupied by a good ntarkuE-place, where 
four roads meeh and brick houses are increasing tn oumhur. The chief 
public buildings arc the municiptl halt, disjjerLsan', and school. 

BUialtHir lias been n municipality sinee iS6?+ During the ten j-ears 
ending *901 the income and expenditure avci^ud Rs. &jOoo, The 
income in 190J-4 Rs. 12,000, chiefly from octroi (Rs. 7,000); and 
the expenditure was Rs. IQ^7oo. Trade is largely local, consisting in 
the collection of sugar and grain, 'ITae munici|^lity maintains one 
school and aids tw^o others, attended by 239 pupil^^ 

Tahsll.—North-eastem /aAsf/ of Budaun District, United 
Pro«i\ces* comprising therrf Hisaulf, T^Emnagar, and liktasi, 
and lying beiween a8* and uH° 3S' N. and 78* 32'' and 79* S' E+, 
with an area of 360 squan; miks, ropulation increased from 183,716 
in rSqr to 2if,507 in i9or. There are 350 villages and three lowtui^ 
the largest being Islam>iauah (popuLuion, 6,367) and UisauiJ (5,333), 
the head-quarters. The demand for land revenue In 1903-4 
Rs; 3,tS,ooo, and for cesses ks, jfivooo. The density of population, 
583 pemonii per square mile, Lt confddenibly above ihe District average. 
klv^ulE is one of the mast pnispcroys ftiAjl/s in Itudaun. It Ii« almost 
entirely m the fertile Katehr tracts and is watered by the Sot and Aril 
rivers. There are also numerous small kites or jAi/i. In 1903-4 the 
area under cultivation was 323 square of which 69 w^erc inigalud, 

mostly from wells. 

BIsauH Town.—I tead-qiiaitcrs of the fa As!/ of the same name in 
Budaun District, United Provinces, situated in aS* N. and 7S*57^E.^ 
33 miles north-east of Budaun town. Population {1901), 5,333- 
The town first became of importance under Dundc Kh^, lieutetiant 
of Air Mulnammad and Rahmat Khiin, the culcbruied Rohilla 

chiefs, who built a fort here about 1750. Afler the fall of the Rohilla 
power Bisuuh declined. Near the tow n is Duude Khan’s tomb, which 
stands*on a commanding spot overiooking the broad valley of the Sot. 
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contains n a muftsi/i^ & dispensar)^, and a branch of the 

Amertoxn Methodist Misskjn* It h ad ministered under Act XX of 
1R56P wilij nn income of al^jut Rs, 1^400, 'Khe tmde of the place 
is purclj' local 'J'he school has 117 pupils, and there is a sniall 

girls' sdUM.»l. 

Bishenpur^—Hubtlivision and lovm in IMnl^yrii Districlp Bengal 

St^ DiSHMUl'trii. 

Blshnupur Subdivision^—Eastern suMIvisioo of Biiihurd District 
Rengalp lying between 22^ 54^ and 23“25^N. and 87"^ 15'and 
with an area of 700 square miles. 'Die subdivisdon is for the most |k,trt 
alluvial and presenting the appearance of the ordinary poddy Lmds 
of Bengal; but the level surtice is broken here and there by undulating 
slopes of infertile latentc, The |;optthition in 1901 was 404,356, com¬ 
pared with 3773311 in 1891, the density being 578 per^ms to the 
square mile. It contains two towns^ Bisiixupuit (population, 19,090)^ 
its hoid-quartersp and Sdma^iukiii (13,448)^ and 7 i 5 aj villages. 

Bishaupur Town,—Ancient capital of liilnkuill Distrietp itenj^ilp 
situated in 23* f N. and 87"" 20' Ik* a few miles south of the Dhalkisur 
river. Population (1901)3 19P09D. The faniily of the R5j£3 of Bishnu^ 
puf, which was founded in the eighth century, wils at one time <ine of 
the most important dynasties in Bengal; they were nominafly tributaty 
to the Muhammadan NawibSp but frequenlly e^iurcised independent 
fjowera. In the eighteenth century the family rapidly declined; they 
were impovciished by the lavage:^ of the Moi^this, and the famine 
of t 77o depopulated thdr territor)^ and completecl thdr ruin. The 
esiate was ultiEimtdy soidp in dcioched porlif>nsp for arrears of land 
revenue. 

Ancient Bishnupur was, according Jo the native cluonicJes, a city 
"more beautiful than the beautiful house of Indm an heaven/ It was 
surrounded by seven miles of foniheations, within which lay the citadel, 
contaitiing the palace of the Raj^ The ruins ate veiy^ interesting. 
Near the south gateway are the remains of an extensive series of 
gmirnrics ; and inside the fort* which is overgrown with junglep lies on 
iron gun feet long, the gift, according to tradition^ of a ddty to one 
of the RSjOii. ithin the boundaries of the fort are numerous brick 
temples covered with curious moulding!^ representing birds, flow'ers* 
and other ornaments. ■‘iT:ic most important are the Jorbangalo, the 
RJshmancha, and the Malleswor temples 
At the present day Bishnupur is an important trading centre, the 
exports being rice, oilseeds, lac, cotton, silk clo4h and silk cocoons ; and 
I he imports English piece^oods, suit, tobacco, spices, coco-nuts, and 
pulses. It coniains a large Weaving population, and is a centre of the 
fasdrsAlk industry, while it is also noted for its embroidered silk scarves 
jind shawls^ The grand trunk road from Calcutta to the north-west 
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passes through ihc iovm, aii4 it is a station on the newly constructed 
Midnapore Jhcrrla branch nf the Bcngal-NrtCT^ur Riiilwa^\ Kishnupur 
wm Cfi>tsstllult]d a mijnk;]|\^lity in 1The income dtinn^^ the decade 
undlng 190 *-3 avem^cd Ks. 6,700, and the expenditure Rs, 6,300. 
In 1903-4 I he income was Rs. 13,000^ of which Rs, 6 ,qoo was deri^-ed 
from a txi^ on (>ersf>ns {or properly’ tax)^ aiid Rs, 4,000 was a Joan from 
GovernmenSr The expenditure in the s^nic year was Ra S,oock 
town contains the usual public odice^i; the sub |ai] has accommodatioti 
for ij jaisuners. 

[sir W. \V. tJunU-r, Jnnir/s 0/ (iS 69 i); 

Suntar' voL viii, pp^ 503-6.] 

Bison HUh — Hill in the l^Spikonda range, in llie l^obvanam tnitior 
/il/uk, Godavari District, Madras, situated on the right bank of the 
Godavari river where it emerges from the gorges and about 1,700 feet 
above the sea. It lakes its name rrnm the bison (Bits gaums) which 
frequent the plateau of the Plpikonda range. 

Bisrfimpur,—Chief place of the Surguja SiaEe, Central Provinceis, 
situated in 53* 7^ N* and £3° 15' E. PopulatiDn (iporjy 3+a79H Ibe 
village contains the reiuidcnce of the chief, a jafi, and a charitable dis- 
pensal^^ Eisrflmpur has given its rramc to a coahmeasure extending 
over abfjut 400 square miles in the eastern portion of the compirativdy 
low ground in the centre of l3urgu|£ State. Good coal exists in ahum 
dance, but no bEirings have yet been made. At present, the distance 
of the field from the railway precludes the pof®ibility of the coal being 
worked. 

Bi^umeuttack.—in Visogapatam District^ Madras^ situated 
entirely within the AgenC)' tract and comprising the upper basins of the 
Kflgavali (or l.angulya) and Vamsadhira rivere. It may be descHbt}d 
05 generally hilly, though the NiigavaJi volley which runs through it is 
one of the great channels of comniiinication between the Central J*ro- 
vTnees and the sea, 'Hie proposed railway from Raipur to Vtiiansignlm 
will follow this route. 1'he hills are os n rule barren; but the ^‘alleys 
are Well cultivated, grain, tobacco, saffron, and mustard being the chief 
exporli. The land tenure throughout is zamlndan, and the ^amifidar 
is a feudatory of the Rflja of jeyf^ore The area of the fa^si/ h about 
1+200 square miles* and it contains a population (1901) of 59,445, 
living in 837 villages. The people are for the most part Khonds* 
though many 'J’elugus reside in the s'alleys, Ihe head-quarten are at 
Bissamcuttack village (population, 5,026). 

—Chief town of an estate of the same name in the Shekh- 
aw^iti ftisdiatM/ of the State of Jaipur* R. 1 jput^na, situated in 28® 15' X. 
and 75“ 5'* E,, about 103 miles north^wcsc of Jaipur city, and within 
a mile or two of the Bikaner border, llie town, which is walled, and 
possesses a fort of some preten5ioii5r Is the residence of a 'fhakur who 
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|»ys a tribute f>f Rs, 9,700 to the JaipuT DarhfSr, Popailifiun (1901), 
7,776. Tbert are Umr schfiob atlefided \ry aliont 340 Koyfi, and a 
combined posi and telE^rraph office. 

Bissemkatak. -ZamlM^Jri /a^sli of Vizii^patani I MadraSi 

Snjr Birsa^icottack. 

Bi$t Jullundur —A or 'tract l>etwecn two river??'(the 
and Sutkj) in ihe Punjab, lyin^ between 57’' anti js* / N. 
arid 4^ and 38^^ E., and comprising Jiillundiir amt IEoKhl^r|>ur 
nistficts and the SEaie of KapOitbala. The name was fonned hy the 
Muglml emperor Akbar, by combining the firRt Kyl]able.s f*f the names of 
the two rivers. It i5 also known as the Sai'mrwal l>o3k 

Bisiwan Tah&Tl+- North-eastern /oArf/ of Sttflpur District* United 
Provinces, comprising the /^ix^nas of Bisw^Os Tamhaur, and Kcmdn 
(North), and lying between ay"^ 22' and 27* 44^ N. and 3o* and 
81® 20" E., with an area of 565 square nnlcs?. Fopulition inCrOHsed 
from 271,894 in 1891 to 297^777 in 1901. There are 501 vidagt^, 
and one town. Bis wax (iroputation, 8,484), the /aAsi/ head-quartersL 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 ^'as Rs. 3+^6,000, and for 
ce^^et Rs. 58,000. The density of populattofi, 53b persons per square 
milCi is about the District average. The is bounded on the east 
by the Gc^ra* which conAtaatty overflows suid shifts its channel, and on 
the nortli by the I'Sahlwaj-, a bmnch of the SlnBL Another branch of 
the Sind^ called the Chaukfi, flow's sluggishly acrtuss the centre. The 
eastern jiart is thus situated in a damp alluvial tmetj liable to se^^ere 
ffocxls ; but the semth-west stretches up to the elevated area to the 
centre of the District. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 
416 square miles, iif which only 36 weto irrigated, Swampfs and tanks 
supply more than two-thirds of the irrigated area. 

Bfsw&n Town.—Head-quarters of the of the same namci in 
Sliapur l^isirict. United Provinces^ situated in ay"* 2g' and 8t* J'b, 
at the termination of metalled rood^ from SlLlpur and SiclhauB railway 
station. Population (1901), 8,484. The town is said m have been 
founded about t 350 by a /nMr named BuiW^ X5th. Some tombs ctf 
the early Muhammad^ period are ascriSjed to followers of Satyid SiHr. 
Biswln also contains a fine mosque built in the reign of Shah Jahan, 
and a stalely palace, ranif, mosque, and built by Shaikh Bari 

towatds the close of the eighttxmth century. Besides the usual offices 
there is a dispensary. The towm is administered under Act XX of 
1856* with an income qf about Rs. 2,000. A large n^arket is held 
twice a week, and Biswin i^ celebrated for its tohaccOt fdsias or 
cotton prints, and printed pottery. I'rtide is declining, but may revive 
when the railway is constructed frotn SMpur to BurhwTil 'I here are 
two schools. 

Bithur.^Town in the District and faA^/ of Cawnpore, United 
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Provincef!, in 37' N. imd 80® j6 ' E.. near ihe Canges, on 

a bnuich line of the CawnpoTe-Achhnei^l Railway^ Vopabtion (igofX 
7,173, The Hindus Mie^c timt BitihmicelebrUt^ ifrts completion ofthc 
creation of the ■srorJd by a hfjn>e sacrifice at this places A great batbing- 
fflir takes place annually in Ninember al ibe Rmhmavarta gMl tiarty in 
the nineteen[h century- tbe civil h«id-quartcn! of the District wem for 
a time at Bithilr. RijI Rai\ the last of the Pcshwas, n-as banished to EithOr 
and had cxtcnsiw jialaces in the town. His a<lnpted son, DunfJu Pant, 
better known as the NSna Sahib^ was the insti^itor of the niafiRacra at 
Cawki^ikk in 1857. TTit towTi was captured by HavelDck'$ forces on 
July ig, when the i^lnces were imcdy defitroyed; but the Kflna suc¬ 
ceeded tn making gotMi his escape. In the neighbourhootl of BithOr 
some prehLitoric copper arrowdieads ftnd hatchets have been found 'Fhe 
town iJi administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about 
Rs. Tpooo. There is a primary schuo] with 70 pupils. 

Black Mountain.—A mounUun range on the north-western border 
of HazSm Districti Korth-IVesl Frontier Provi nee, lying li^tweeu 34*32'^ 
and 34* SO"" N. and 7?® 4S' and 73® j8^ E. Bounded on the east by 
Agror and on the south by I’anawal, the range has a length of 25 to 
30 miles from north to south and an eleintion of 8,000 feet above sea- 
levek llie Indus; washes its northern extremity and thence turns due 
souths Between the H^'cr and the crest of the range ibc western slopes 
are occupied by VOsufsai Patbans. The rest of the range is held by 
SwaUSp or tribes who have been gradually driven from Swit by the 
Vusufaii. The Black Mouniain forms a tong, narrt>w ridge* with higher 
peaks at intervals and occasional deep Numerous spurs jn-o- 

ject from its sides* forming narrow gorges in which lie the villages of 
the tril>e^ The upper parts of the ridge and spurs are covered with 
thick forests of pine, oak* S}'C£im<5Tep horsc-chestnutp arKl w‘ild cherry; 
but Hie slopes arc !>ti>ny and barren. In 1851 the jjepl of ihe 

Vusufrai murdered two officers of the British CusUims (Ssh) depart¬ 
ment within the borders of TanawaJ. Punishment fo* this outmge was 
inHiicted by an expedition under Colonel Macke^rip which destroyed 
a number of tribal sirongholds. In 1868 the VaiyUfsaip instigated by the 
Khan iiC Agror, who re^-nted the eslabli^hment of the police post at 
Oghi in the Agror valSq^, attacked ihui post in force, but were repuEi^ed- 
Fitrther attacks on the troops of the Khan of Tanawal, who remained 
loj-al fotlowod, and soon culminated in a general fudvanoe of the Black 
Mounlain tribes against the Eriti-sh positiem* This was repulsed, but 
not until iwenly^^nrC EritLsh villages had been burnt* and a second expe¬ 
dition under Gencml S\ 1 tdc had oveixun the Black Mountain and 
secured the full submission of the tribe5t. In consequence of mids 
committed in the Agror valley by the Kasanmi and Ak^zai aided by 
the .^ladda Khel* a blockade was commenced in the year 1888. Whllt: 
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mwc stringent measures were being org^nirerl, Mrtjor Hattye and 
Captain Urmston and some scpO)^ nf Utc sth Gurkhas were surprised 
ami killed hy Ciajar dc|wndants of the Hishim Alr+ the hcail 

of the Hasan iat and Afcaj?ai» was susi>cete<l of Slaving infitigjileil the 
crime. An eurpedSlfc^ was sent in the same yeiir, wifh the result that 
the tribes paid the fines lnifhjtfiei:| upon them, and agreed in the removal 
of Krishim Ah from the MEaek Mountain and the appointment in his 
place Dt his near relitivc and enemy ll^r^hlm !Kliln. In 1S90 the tribe 
npEweil the nijirch of tmop*? along il^e eri.'St of the Hlack Mountainr 
and an eisipedition was sent against them in ihc spring of i^yt. ln>me- 
dlatcly after the withdrawal of the troops, the Hindustanis (jat A^iikri.a) 
and Madda Khcl broke their agreement with tSovemmont by permit¬ 
ting the ret am of Heishi m Alh A second expedition wn.s di 5 |iatcbed 
in 1S92,. which resulted in the complete fiacific^ition <jf the Black 
xMounlain border. 

Bead.—Native State and vilfage in Orissa, Bengnl. Baitd. 

Bo 9 li&.—Subdiviston and town in RAjsh^hi District, Eastern Bcngrtl 

ami Assam. Sre Kampuh ISoalia, 

BobbLIL Estate*—ZpfwVwfw estate in Vi^agapatam [ district, ^Jadras, 
the headnquarters of which are at the town of the same name. It lic^ 
along the foot of the Eastern Ghat^ extending eastwards across the 
plain irrigated by the NSgavalt river, and compriiies the whole of the 
Bobliili /nAsf/ and pait-^i of the adjoining Falkonda and SAldr 
/aAjfL The country is (lit and extensively cultivated^ and the estate 
has prospered exceedingly under the mai^ement of the present R^ljl 
anti his predecessors. 

Bobbili is one of the most ancient zamjtfdiinJ in the Prtrsidency and 
possesses an interesting hijiUnty* When, In 1652, Sher Muhamnmd 
KElnj the Nawab of Chicftcole, entered ihe DL'itrict+ there followefl 
in his tniin two rivalSr Feddarayudu, the ancestor of the present chief 
of Bobbili, and the ancestor of the Vi^i anagr am family ; and from this 
time dales the rivalry between the two houses. Peddarayudu ?jOon 
after received an e^late in reward for gallantry, and on this he built 
a fort, naming it Bobbili ('the royal tiger*) in honour of his patron's 
designation Sker (Miger'). 'I^his estate Jjordcred on Vizianagmni, and 
there was constant friction l>trtwccn ihe two chiefs. In 1756 the 
turbulence of the local chieftains called for measures of repression^ and 
the French general Bossy marched with a European force to restore 
order. On his reaching Vi^ianagram, the assured him that the 
chief of Bobbiii was the instigator of all the dtsturlmndeSp and to testify 
his own loyalty joined the French with a force of 11,000 men to a-ssist 
in crushing hia rival Before attacking Bobbili, Bussy ofTered the chief 
a panlon for the pasi and hinds of equal ^ulue elsewhere if he would 
abandon his ancestral estate ; but the ofthr was refused^ 
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The Aitaclc on ihc fort at Eubbill which followed is ont.^ of the most 
memorable in Indian hijitory. At daybreak the ficld^pkces begun to 
play on the mud defeneq^p practicable brii^iches w'ere at once made, and 
the assault sounded. After four hours' fierce hand-to-hand Bnssy 

called olT his men to allow the cannon to widen the breachesr A second 
assault was then o^ered, but with no btitter results, for not a man liud 
gained a footing within the mm^iarts when, fiec hours later, hxihsy 
again withdrew^ tllc slumtuig parly to repeat the argument of aJtill^:r>^ 
The defenders now' rucogniiced their desperate position^ and collecting 
their w ivc^j and families put them to death and relumed to their jjosLs. 
The assiiult soon recommenced) and when at sunset Busiy entered the 
fort as \ieior with the remnant of his artny* it was only l^uiise every 
mar^ in the gani^on was dead or mortally w'Dunded An old Eiian, 
however, crept out uf w hut and leading a child to Bussy pTCSenicd him 
as the son of the dead chief. Three nights latcfi when the Vida- 
mgmni caju[i was buried in sleep, four followers of Bobbili crept into 
the RAja^js tent, and before the sentiie;^ had discoincred and shot down 
the assassins they had sinhbed the B4jA to death, inflicting thirty-two 
wounds on his body. 

'fhe diild saved from the slaughter, Chinna Hanga Rao, wcls invested 
by Bussy with the chiefship of the lands that liad been offered to hb 
father; but before he attained his nmjurity his unde regained by force 
of amis his former estate. Eventually the VizianagTaai family came 
to terms with their rivals, and leased certain areas to them. Tlie old 
feud, however* subsei|uently bruku out again, and the Bobbili chief fled 
into the NkiLm's countr)'+ But in x 794, when the Vijeianagrani cstaEc 
was di!«jniembefed^ Chinna Ranga Rao was restored by the Briiisb to 
his father'j^ domains^ and in iSoi a pcrniarM^it ^ttlemcnt w^ con¬ 
cluded with hb son for a tribute of Ks. 90,000, 

Since then, under a series of able things have gone w'di 

with llie estate. Its uicome excueds 5 lakhs, and the /fCsMdjA payable 
to Government is Rs. £3,6531 Thu present zamfidirr, .^fahaJfLja Sjir 
VunkaiasweLichalaiiati Kiinga Rao, K.C.[.E.^the adopted great-grandson 
of the holder of the [jetnianunt settlement, is one of the forenio*l noblu' 
men of Uiu Madras Riusidency. In 1895 he was invested with a 
knighUiood of thu Order of the Indian Enipire, and in 1900 the title 
of Maharijri wiis conferred ujion bim os a personal distinctiDn, the 
title of Raja liaving already l>een rccngnuced as hereditary in the family. 
He has also been a member of the Madras l^^hdativu Coundl, and 
has vhfited England. 

Bobbin Tab;^,— TaAsU in the east of Vtnigapalam iJistiict, 
Madras lying between iS* and ld° 44' N. ai>d 83'^ 14' and 
33" ^"ith an area of afiS squam uailis. The population in 1901 
UJt5?7i compared with J ?a,7&5 in 1891. llic contaicks 
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one luwn, IkJUUJLi (population, 17,387)1 the be-id quarters j and 167 
villages. It is aitiin:ly and belongs to the Kaji of Itobbili, 

It is very fUl and h under extensive enhivatiun. The demand for 
land revenue and cesses in 1^3-4 

BobbUi Town, — Hcad-sjuarters of the /aAsii of the same name in 
Viiagaimiam Dtstract, Madms, situated in 34^ N. and 83'' 23' E, 
The pKipulatiofit which is innereasing rapidly, nunibercd t7t3S7 in rgoi. 
It is the r{:sidcnce uf the Kilj^ of Bobbili, who bves in a fortified 
enclosure. A short distance outride can be traced the position of the 
old fort, the heroic defenoe of whkh against the forces of Vkianngmrn 
and the h'rench Bobujli Estate) is still remensbered. The Rajft 
maintdns two hcispital^ in the tow-u, one of them an institution for 
women in duiige of a lady a|Mithccafy. 

Bobleabwar.^Village in the Hijapur /d/uAa of BijApur iHstricq 
Bombay^ situated in 40' N+ and 73* 37' 15 miles south-west of 

Bijfipur town. Population (i90[)j 6,300. The pre.'went village is said 
to have been established by the people of [ho Seven surrounding 
villages^ who^ hnding tlial it the resort of dacoits- and kwless 
charticterSi cut down a AaAiff grove in which a gctd stood and removed 
the idol lo ihu temple of Siddheshwar in the middle of the village, 
built by one Marlin^ppa jango^sett about 1780. Outside the village, 
on the cost^ is a temple of Ambal Mudap^^a, built liltc a mo^quei and 
with no images. 

Bod.—Native State and village in Orissa, Bengal. Set Baud. 

Boda-oo-nes*—Petty State in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Bodhan Tfttuk.— laltfA in NizamAbad l>i5L^Lc^ llydedibad Suite, 
with an area of 317 square mile^i. llie popuLilion in 1901, including 
jJ^rs, wna S3p862, con 3 |iaicd with 50^779 in 1891, The fa/tfA has one 
town, Bqpitan (pupuUtion^ 6,438), the hcad-quai-ters, and 65 villages, 
of which 33 are 'I'he Land revenue in 1901 was 1-7 lakhs. In 

1905 the area was increased by the addition of part of the Bans^ 
wa-da /d/uA. The MAnjra rivtr forms the w^estern IjtHindarj'. 
KotglPj a having a |Kipu!ation of 241267 and an area 

of about 120 square miles^ lies to the south, with 49 villages and one 
town, KosPAlrWAtn (population^ 6,557). I’hc jAj^r fd/uA of GindhlJf, 
having a populaticm of lOpi^o^ lies to tho south-east, with 38 villages 
and on area of about 85 sqmire miies. 

Bod ban Town.—Hcad-quailers of the iiVmA of the same nanvc 
in Niziiitab^tl District, Hjdcrabid Statu, situated In 18^ 40^ N. and 
77 "^ 53 ^ miles west of Nizimibid town. Populatiull 

6,438. Jt contains a jArua Masjid^ a temple of NaTimgaswOini, a police 
inspector's office, a sub-post office, and one fichool with 117 pupils. 
ITiree large tanks arc situated on the cast, norths and soulh of the 
tuwiv irrigating Siooc acres of land. 
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Bo<lh Gdr^l.—in Gayi UiAtrict, iSuuDH Cl AY A, 

Bodin&yakLkaniir.—TDwn in th* J’eri>nkulani /J/ifjtof Madyr^ l}\^ 
trictp Madra.s« siiuated in lo® N. nnd 77® 21' K Popyktiori (iijoi), 
22,209. iov!n, H.'hich k the chief place in the of the 

same i$ growing rapidly, mnlnly b^use the cofTeep carduinoms^ 

and lea of ibe L>evEkoktn and Munnar cbLite^, which have In reoent 
years licen opened out on Uic hills in Travaneore just above it, 
through cjh their way to the QiJwny - and it is alsio a base for the 5upj% 
of the grtiin and other articles consumed by the on thfc* 

Ci-tatc^ It is under coavider^*rion to construct a railway to the town 
from AmmayanJlj'okkiiour on the South Indian Railway, The Ihidi^ 
nJl)'akkani:ir saffttn/fan is one of the seven ty-lwo onciciu 

estatus^ of Madura. The mu mi n Jar y family is said tg huie 
nugmicd hither from Gooly in r 336. 'lliu tstate was seiicd by Hafdar 
Alt in 1776, and nfEer an interval of send-IndependeiKe w^ui resumed by 
his son 'J’ipt^ for arrears of mbute. The Raji of Trw^Tincon; subse¬ 
quently seked the pro|>ert>% but in 1793 the zammJdr recovered iL 
ITie country was thereafter settled by British oJbeer?^ 

Bodvad.—'J owm in the Uhus 5 wal of East Kh^ndesh DL^EncI, 

ISonibay, situated in 20® 53" X. and 76'' E., 2 niilc^i south of ihe 
Nddgaiiii railway stalioop which h now called Hod^'ad. Popubti™ 
(1901), 5,670. Bod>ad is joined to Kadgaon by a mehilled road, and 
has an iniiwrtaut trade in cotton and oilseeds. Thu houses are for the 
iiuist |*an i^oor and badly buikp and the street-^ narrow, crooked, and 
dirty. It was once a place of some consequeiKC, but the only remains 
arc a ruined fort^ town gateways, and a reservoir. ITie town coniainai 
two cotton-ginnirig and pressing facUirics, and a school for boys with 
197 pupils, 

Bogale.—South-western towriship of Pya(»n I>btrtctp Lower Uurma, 
lying between 15® 40* and 16® K, and 6' and 95® 36^^ with 
an area of 1,03 7 Mjuaje miles, "Vhc whole area i$ low-lying and inter¬ 
sected by a labyrinth of tidal creeks. It is triangular in shape, w iih its 
base oJong the scn-coast, atid only the northem iKirdon, or about one- 
third of the whole, is cleared of jungle. Con.'ilderably more than half 
the iown?jhip consists of forest Resen^es, and the density of ^lOE^uhition 
is, in consequence, low', I’he (lopubtigri increased from 9,734 m 1S91 
to distributed in 372 villitges^ Bogalc (iiopubtion, 3497), 

at the confluem e of the (k»any[ndan and Lola rivera, being the hcad^ 
riuartcrsp lyindaTO, the village from which the township formerly took 
its name, is situated dose to the sea at the mouth of the Ijila river, 
which travcr^icii the township from end lo end. In 1903-4 Ihe area 
cultivated was 155 square miles, paying Rs. 3,34,000 Und revenue. 

Bcgap^nj.— River of As^m, which rises on the ea$i of the Shillong 
peak in the Khiisi HIIK and alter dowing west and south through the 
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hilU pjist Maoflirtg Shdll falls inly tins SymiJLat Chh 3 .iiJt in Sylhtt 
DisirtcL In the lowtir part of ita ccmrse it Is an imp^riant irtide rouiu, 
for the carriage of limestoiift* oranges^ bay-leaves, and other products of 
the hills. The total length of fhe Bogapani is 53 miles. 

Bogrsu-^Kiver of Assam, BotiAfASi* 

Bogra District {Bagurd ).—^Histrict in the KiljHhaJ^i Divisioit of 
Eastern Jiongal and lying between 24 ° 31^ and 35* 19^ N. and 

53' and 59*^ 41' E., with an area of 1^59 stitiare miles. Bogra is 
a small District, but it h very prospetous* as its fertile soil grows fine 
jute crops and communications are eKcellent both by mil and It 

lies on the right bank of the Brahmaputra {here called the Daokobi), 
and is bounded on the north by the Districts of Rangpur and Dinajpur j 
on the south by Pibna and Rajshahi; and on the w ent by Rajshahi and 
Dindjpur. 

'Fhe Karatoyl river travemes the District from north to southp and 
dirides it into two unequal portions with dhtinci cliafUCteristicfi. The 
eastern tract is a light loam* the ordtivary alluvium 
Pliysu^ of the lower Brahmaputra valley> while the western 
and larger portion merges into the undulating clay of 
DinSjpur^^ and belongs to the eSevaied tract of ^waJi'-kterite fonnaiion 
known as. titc BAKi?iD, in which name the JiARKTfDHA diridon of ancient 
Bengal still survived Here the soU is a stiff n^dish clay^ resting on 
a lower stratum of sand, and covered, where not reelaimcd, by dense 
undergrowth. The District is seamed by river-beds. The JaiiUNAt 
which forms the greater part of the western boundary * the Nagati 
Karatova {or Phuljhur), and BangSli are all |»rtions of the same 
drainage system; they are connected by cross-streams, and all fall 
ultimately into the Atrai or the Brahniaputra. Numerems marshes have 
been formed by she lilting up of the old river-beds and the coiuicquent 
obstruction of the drainage in the deprespcd tracts between thenii In 
the oast and south e^iedaJly, the greater part of the country is a network 
of sw-amps, most of which aru dry from January' 10 Junt^ One of these, 
known locally as the Bara Bil, is connected with the great Clialan Bil 
ill RlyshMiL 

The surface is covered by alluvium. The BArind belongs to an 
older alluvial formation, which h usually oomExised of massive argil’ 
lacoous beds of a rather paile reddish brown hue, often weathering 
ycllowisht dissemiruiled throughout which occur AanAar and piaolitic 
ferruginous concretions. The iiewicr alluvial deposits consist of sandy 
clay and sand along the course of the rivers, and fine silt consolidaiing 
into clay in the Iktter ports of the river plain. 

VVbere the ground is not occupied by the usual crops of North 
B4:ngal, it is covered with an abundant natural vegetation. Old river¬ 
beds, ponds and marshes, and streams with a sluggt&h current have 
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n ropoy?; vegetcitinri of and other Jjmd object to 

inundatiori has usually a irovcnng of Ttifftanx and reedy and 

where the yroynd is more cir less niarshy fy$a irwitlutnifti is plentiriil. 
Few trees occur on iliese inundated lands t the most plentifyl and largest 
IS atT/fitftgwla. The Uiitrkt contains no foresUt^ but in tho 

H^lrind gigantic (Bims refs^'i>ia) and sa/ trees (S/n>nfa rStfsta) are 
niimeroys, and den^su scrub jungle stilt remains in places in the Sherpur 
and P^iehblhj ; even here, however, the gmter portion of the 

surface is covered with grasses, the commonest of these being 

and Among the trees the mcjAt 

coiyKpiaJDUSarc the red cotton-tree (iJawiimr the jack- 

tree (Artij^r/fus ; the jijjw Sissi?o) and niango 

occur as planted or sometimes self-sown sjasetes. The village^ are 
generally surrounded by thickets or shryhlieries of semi-spont-krteous 
(recs of a more or less tiscrul chiiTacter. 

r^i|>ards are sritl met with in the jungles of ibe BSrind, but tigers, 
which were formerly nunicrous, have disappeared before the spread of 
culti\';ition. 

'fhe teiupcratyre in the cold Sreasoii i:^ comparatively low owing to 
northerly winds from tlie Himalayan region i and the heat is never 
excessive, the mt^n temperature being fia®, the mean nmximum 
in April and ihc mean minimum 57^ in January. Mean tcmpcmture 
rises to 7?^ in March and reachefi R4" its highest point, in April. Rain¬ 
fall commences early in the hra sea^rm, and the annual fall averagt>s 
65 inches, of which 7 9 occur in May, in June, Ta-6 in July, 115 
in August, and iq- 6 in September. 

A terrible cyclone swept over the District on OcEober 5, 1864^ fron^ 
the south-east, destroying nmny houses and irecs; iE wvis accompanied 
by 4 high difld in live eastern //fdrtai. A still higher flood occurred in 
when the extraordinary rainfall of fS inches look place Iwtwecn 
the hours of i J*;to p.m, and 1 a-m. on the night of June 50. 'Ilic town 
of Bogra and the greater pmt of the District were flooded, and pfutions 
of the railway wcfC swept away. I he District has suffered much from 
earthqu.nke>$. Many lives were Iokii in that of June, 1S85, when the line 
of grtMtent inEensity i^s&ed through and the earthquake of 

I )i3ceml>cr, ] 880 , also did crpusidcrable damage ; lim the most sev^ere 
of reCETit limes w^iis tliat n( 1897+ which overt hfcw most of the brick 
buildings in the towns of Bogra and Sheipiiir, including the flovemment 
offices, and struck a severe blow at the prosperity of the latter lown^ 
which was already decadent* At the same time numerous 
opened, .ind outpourings of sand and water EKTCUlted in the ^it 
fwlween the KaratoyA and B'luhinapulra rivenr; marked changes alsfi 
n'rCik plftcc in the level of the country, nnd the roads and bridges were 
fLnmagcd, 
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Li [t ic h known of ibc esirly history of ihe District- The Karatdyil 
river at one time formed the troundary bctftetTi tho old l^ilflgd□m!^ at 
K§marO|w and Pundm or Panndntvardlutm^ the 
Hiitorr. eountrj' of the Pods, whose OApital was at Mah^than. 
In the ninth century the Pal dynasty ruled the uountry. hut they were 
ouji-tcd in the eleventh century by the Sens^a Hindu dynasty which gave 
the name of iiarendm to the old Pundm country. When the Dii^irtct 
came under the .MuhamniiidanHT they had n fort at hlaha.'^thSn and 
a frontief outpost at iJnnitrok. Bpgra [lasscd under lIntisK rule with 
tlsc rest of Bcn|;al in 17^5, Use Distritt was linsi hjrmed in 182 ip when 
certainwere taken from Rljihahi, Dinajpurp :md Riin^pur, aiird 
placed for the purposes of CTimirvil jurisdiction under a Joint^Magis- 
Lratc, who stationed at Bo^gra ; in 1S32 be was charged with the 
collection of revenue from some estates. Several minor inteiclianges 
of juriadictioTi subsequently took place wish the neighbouring Distnet-^ip 
hut it was not until 1859 that Bogra was definitely con-stituted an 
independent District. 

Archaeological interesl centres round MahUsthin and Sherpur^ buJ 
there are also ruins at KhetUU and elsewhere, while Bhaw^nt|>urp -on the 
southern border, is carinected by tradition with Rani IJhawjinip and is 
ruuch frequented by Hindus from Pftbna, and Rijahahi. 

Bogm is, after P^bna^ the most densely [lopulated District in North 
Bcngalp having a density of 629 persons per squan; mde. It contains 
two townSf BociRAp the administrative he&d-quojtarsp 
Pepulahuu. SfixRrvR ; and 3,865 villogefL The population 

increased from 64:2po6o in [871 to 686,974 1:881^ to 764,461 in [8«/i, 

and to 854,553 in 1901+ 'Ilie increase during tJie last decade, which 
was Jt^S per cenL for the whole District, wan greateitt in the B^rind, 
which is ^till S|iarr4:ly populated, aiul in Dhunotp alremiy the mo-^t 
crowded in the District. 'JTic cliniate is Ciirly healthy, except 

along the banks of the moribund Karatoya river, and in the tow^ns of 
Bogra and Sherpur^ where nioJarla is ver)” prevalent. The increase in 
Fflnchhthi is largely due to the iinmlgratitJii of SauHls and Mund^, 
known locally as JlunS^i from ilic Clu.ttA Kilgpur plateau; the^e is also 
a consideiable influx fmm Nadid, Sflran^ and the L'nited I'rovinces. 
The vcrtiaculiir sfRikcn Ikrngiili. 

Hindus number 154^131, ur i 3 ]M:r ccm. of the pupulation^ and 
hluhamniadiuis 699^1851 ur 8i per cunL, a higher pn^portion than in 
any other Di^ttrkt in Bengal. The hluhatiunadans are mostly SliaikhsT 
tbou^ there are also jol^h^ Kulus^ Path^nSp and Saiyids. '^^'ith the 
exception of the two la^t-namcd communiltes^ which number 5,000^ 
ibe great majority aiu probably the descendanti^ of c^mverts from the 
Koch or Rijbonsis of North Eengalp who are the moht nunierous 
{30,000) of the Hindu castes in the liiitrici. 'I’he fact that ixniversitm 
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to tiilanl has taken |>lact ini ;i Eiirge scale seen’^s to be istio^n by 
the number of vEilagt;;^ which bear Hindu ininifc^ but have no Hindu 
inhabitants. Ncs less than 74Spioo per^ioivs^ Or 87-5 per cent,^ are 
dependent on agricultiirej while of the remainder 6-4 jjcr rent, ajc 
supported by industries, 0-4 by cuuimcrcc, and i-i by die professionji, 

A broiherhuod of Christians professing to belong to no ost;ibEL%hcd 
Church liLis recently settled at Bogr^, but haiS not yet been successful in 
inaking convendons. 

'rhe east of the District, e^^jeciully the densely ix>|Hi]ated iJhunot 
fAdrtti, is low, and receives annual deposits of silt from the rtijods which 
cover it ^ the soil is fruible anti grows excellent citj^is 
of jute. Very similar Ccinditiom prevail in Sibgun] 
and Shari[ildliidi, where, liowvver, juie J-s less extensively grown, 'fhe 
|ian of the Bijgra. iMna to the east of the Karauiy^ l ontains a iaq^c 
area of permanent marsh in the low tracts between and at a distance 
from the larger walercourses, whose beds liave huxn laised by deposits 
of silt. The ^Mnhs of KhetlAl and Adiimdtgiilj, west of tbe Karaioyl, 
are extensive plains noted for the production of the finer kinds of nee, 
III l^^rbChblbr the jungles an; being gradually cleared by niigraiory 
Santlthi and Mund^s^ who move on as soon ^ rent Ls demanded, 
leaxing the land they have reclaimed to be oecu]ned by settled cul- 
thaior^i; recently^ however, a large number liave settled permanentty 
in this tract la 1903-4 the net area cropped was estimated at 
jjS square nnles, while 153 square miles were culmubte waste* 

Rice is t|ie staple food-crop ; the winter rice, which is the nuiH-t 
important banest, is sown on low tantis in June^ July^ and August, artd 
neaped in Ncivember and December* Jute k, after rice, the most 
important product; and the rapid growth of the jute trade in recent 
years has dt™ much to enrich the Inliabitants of the Dhunot, Shana- 
Liliidi, and Sibganj where it is chiefly grown. Sugar-cane is 

almost confined to P^iiclibihl and Sibganj. Oilseeds are grown in the 
east of the District^ as a3i;Q pul^ii and a little tobacco. 

‘fhe cultivated area k being gradually extended, especially in ihe 
Badtsd, Mulberry cultivation^ whkh had almost entirely disappEued, 
has recently received some cncoumgement from the District l™rdp 
and strips of raised land near Dogra town have beeti planted with it. 
Agricultural experiments have been conducted in the Jaypur fSovem- 
mmt estatcii, and I^itna potatocff and Cooch BehJr talmcccF have been 
introduced* Owing to the fertility of the soil and the prosperity of 
the ptjopk, there is generaEly little titied for loans under the J^md 
[mprevement and Agriculturists’ lanajis Acts j but Ks* 1,000 was 
advanced in 1897^ when there w'as stune sEight sauetty. 

The hicaJ cattle are small, but a few buHaloes and large 
bullocks have been imported. There are no regular pastureii and 
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there h oomiclmble difficiilty^ especially during the rains, in jiroviding 
food for cattle in the flooded Iracls- At the JlmLiti Rukindirpnr fair, 
held about the middle of January, agricullural produce is eshibittsd for 
prizes. This lair was sLirted in conntsion with the Jaypur Government 
estates, hut has not l>e<;n very succcssfulp Jrnd it is proposed to remove 
it to the heftd-quartcrH station. None of the other tv'eniy-eight fairs 
otUs for s|>eeM mention. 

1'herc is ito general system of irrigation, but after the rice harvest 
a few culiivators Oite advaniage of tanks or pools to irrigaiu their fields 
for spring crop. 

latluslnes arc insignificani:. Stlk-weaving, once prosperous, has 
decayed owing to the prevalence of silkworm epidemics, and is now 
pnrctiscd only by a few families nco^r Uognt town’ 
Trade and but efforts itte being mack by the liengal Silk Com- 
commiiQ utions. assisted ljy Govemmcnt, to eitlemiinalc tht^e 

dls^ises. Cotton-weaving is carried on by Muhiuumadans, but this 
also k a decxident industry'^ 

Rice and jute form I he pri nci|Hil enports^ and nest io thent come 
hides. Hn.u, on the main line of railway, is an important centre for 
the eufjon of rice and juto^ and a large quantity of (iroduce is also 
conveyed by the newly opened hraiieh tine from S’lniAhrir to I'hulcharl, 
which passes thfi>ugh the marts at Adamdlghi, Sukhanpukur, and 
Sortatali Other marts for rice aie Oupcti^^nchia and Burlgiinj on the 
Nilgar river^ Suliing^nj on the KaratoyiS, and fnt jute Bhiriikitndb 
NaokhiU, Gosaink^ri, and Plmnot- The jute is conveyed hy boats 
along the ntimercmii wnter-channebs which inleriiect this |jart of the 
Di^rict and converge on SikajganJi where it ia baled for c^cpori. 
of the irnports come from Calcutta, and comprise EurD|K!sin piece- 
gunny-lwg!i, and kerosene oil i loliflcco in also im[M>rted 
from Rangpur. T'he large^il trading castes are Tehs and SibSs, and 
the MOrwiris are increjwHng in number. 

is well serv ed by railvmys. The northern section of the Eastern 
Eengi'il State Railway (metre gauge) travel^ the west of the 1 listrict 
from south to north, and is pri^tected by an embankment from the flcw>ds 
of the JamunS. 'rhe Brahtimpuira'Sultlnpur Rriilway bmnehea off at 
SaniAhlr, and, ;dier prwssnK through Bogm town, turns nortb-eo-st anti 
strikes the Brahmajmtra at rhuIcKiul in kang|>ur District. Including 
46 miles of village roads, the District contains 384 miles of ircids, 
all iinmctalTed; they are either bridged or piisflcss ferries where they 
cross the rivers. The most important are those linking Bogta with 
Kangpui, DinJijpur, Sirljganj, Xator, and SultOnpur 

In the east of the iKsirict the rivers form the chief means of com¬ 
munication- The Bmhniaputra and the Itang^li ore navigable throughout 
the year, anil the Karatoya and the NSgar are navigable by small boats 
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U|i lo the end of Xij^'emlxrr, XutneFOtliJ iikviiiicr^ ply ufl thi: Hriihnia- 
putra from Coaluiido lo Assani^ and tnifhc by CiL^yfltry Ixml ts 
ei'erywherc^ 't'here are 2^ femes; the most important are tliose at 
^^ahAstll&n, Nlngla liara Janitlganj, and Fateh All. 

Bogra it not liable to famine j but in 1666+ and again in 1374^ some 
distress Mi-as oansed by high piioes, and relief ojj*era- 
tions were necessary. 

There are no subdivisions. The executive ccintrol is vested in 
a Magistriite-CoEleetor^ who i& assisted by four L)eputy^x\fagistrate- 
Collcctoni. The admlniilratlve head^juiirters are at 
Bot;RA tuwRp but One of the Dcputy-Collcclor?! is 
stationed at KKanjanpur and is manager of [he Jaypur Government 
esiatesi 

There arc two xMurtsifs, with power to try suits np lo the value of 
K-S* 1,000. Fur civil and criminal justice Bogm h antalgan-^aicd with 
F^abnor and the S<ssSons Jt^dgo of tliat District pays qtiarterly vLiits 
Ed Bogra. Land disputes arc respoiiHlbfe for [he majority of the 
criminal coses. 

The revenue history presents no features of interest. The Joint- 
Magistrate of Bogra, who had been appointed in iSai^ ve^ilcd with 
the p«iwers of a Deputy-L'o] lector in and ordered to collect the 
revenue of certain estates within his magisterial jurisdictiun but it wus 
not until 1359 that he was rai:sc<l to the status of Miigistmic-Collector. 
The subscttuent revenue history of Hogm is merely u narrative of inter¬ 
changes of estates bctwTCn Bogni and the neighbouring DistrictSp which 
have gone on up to the present time. The current land revenue demand 
in 1903-4 wa3 4-91 lakhsj. payable by 706 estato^ all permanently settled 
with the exception of iwo th^vemment estates paying Rs. 58^000. The 
incidence of the revenue U RrO-12-t on each cultivated acre, and is 
equivalent to 24 per cent, of the renial TUe rent per acre for rice land 
in the clay soil in the west varies from Rs. 6 to Rs. 15^ and In ihc 
low £and in the east from Rs. 9 to Ra. [5. llie rate for jute land varies 
from Rs. g to Rs. 15 in the west, and from Ks. 9 to Rs. 31; in the east of 
the District, while for sftec^l irro^is, such as i?f//r)p as much 

asi Rs. 30 per acre is paid. Some underr^ dts hold lands under the 
system^ paying a fixed quantity instead of a fi^ed proportion 
of the produce. The only estate^i which have been brought under 
survey and settlement are the Jayfiiir Government estates. An area of 
t^,3a3 acres was settled with 5,9^9 ryots for Rs. 51^063^ the average 
area of a ryofs holding being 3-9 acres and ibe assessment Rs. a-4-9 
per acre- 'Fhe highest fates were Rs. 4-3 for low and Rs. 3-12 

for high lanti-s and Lhc lowest ratios were 12 annas for high and 
3 anna.s for hw lands; the rates paid by under-ryuts were, how- 
evef> much higher. 
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'fhc following liibk shwws the collection:^ of land revenue and total 
revenue (prindpa] head^ only)* in thousands of rupees t — 
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Oulf^idc the nltuiidpaUdes of llot:HA und Siierpur, IdcwI aFTairsaiTe 
managed by the District board. In 1903-4 the income of the Ilisliict 
hoard wus Rs. i,oi),qqQj of which Rs. 51^000 TfVAS derived from fates; 
and the etpendiiure wus Rs. 1,04,000^ including Rs. &7 *qoo expendcrl 
on public works. 

The Distract contains 8 f^dfrAa or police stations aitd ^ outposts. 
The ]jolic;c force under the District J^ui>erintendent consisted in 1905 of 
2 inspectors^ so sub-mspeciors, 15 head constables, and r66 constahle^i 
in addition to 26 town f AnuMtdirrs. The rum I police force is composed 
of 1,641 and 149 The Dtstrict jail at Boo pa 

has aocommodation for 127 prisoners. 

The greal majority of the population are illiterate* only 5 per cent 
of the total males and q*$ females) being able to read and write 
in 1901* A considerable atK^nce has, howei-erj been made in recent 
years, I'he total numbw of pupils undet instruction increased from 
3^540 in r3Si-2 to 11,819 3 ^nd to 16^33510 i90D-rj while 

18,130 boys and 617 girls were at school in [903’-4f being resipectively 
2 7’6 and r per cent, of those t^f schoohgoing skge The number of 
educational instittition$p public and private, in that year was 495, 
including 34 secondary, 425 primary, and 36 special schools. The 
expenditure on education was Rs. 79,000,. of which Rs- 7,000 was met 
from Provincial funds, Rs. r8,ooa from District funds, Rs. 700 from 
municipal funds, and Rs^ 40,000 from fees, 

in P903 the Difftriii contained 9 dispensaries, of which 3 had rtoconi' 
modation for 26 in-patients. At these the cases of 53,000 out-patienl-S 
and 72 j in-patieubt were treated during the year, and 1,676 ojjcrations 
were performed- 1 'he cxpendilutc wm Ra* 13,000 and the income 
Rs, 14,000, of which Rs. r,9oo was met from Government contribu- 
tiofls, Rs, 6,000 from t^ocul and Rs. 1^300 from municipal funds, and 
Rs .5 ,000 from subscTi]>tions. 

Vaccination is compulsor}' only in the two iiuintci|»ilities. It is not 
popular with the ill iterate hluliammadLLn cotnmiinityT but their opposi¬ 
tion to it is yearly becoming w&iker. In 1903-4 the number of 
successful vaccinations was 35,000^ or 30 per t,ooo of the population, 
[Sir W, W. Hunter^ Shflsfual voL viii (1876); 

S, S. lJa3% ffft and a/ Jayfinr 

(Calcutta, iSyy)^] 
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Bogra Town (A'ttgtira). — Head<|uiittcira of Bogn Eustcm 

IfcngAl nt\d AssaiTip situjiled in 24^ N. and 2/ Brj on the west 
bank of the Karatnyl liver, Fopulaligr {1901)^ 7 p«> 9 - 1 « li<?gra wM 
constituted A municiE^AUty in iSyfi. The incoine ditnng the deende 
ending 190T-3 Eiveraged Rs, lS^pqo^ and the e^ipenditure Rs. 74,000. 
[ii 1903-4 the incoTTie wna- Ra. s 1,000, of which Rs. 4,000 was derived 
from a us on persons (or property tas) and Rs. 6^000 from a cQtMiCTv- 
ancy rate ; and the expenditure was Rs. 16^000, The Brahmaputra- 
Sutranpur biaTich of the Northern Bengal SUto Ruitway passes thremgh 
the town. pwiiCsscft the usual public buildings, nntl a pttrkj con- 

Liiititng ii Lhesktre, has recently l)cen laid out. The District jail lias 
uccommodatioii for 127 prisoner, the chief jail industry carried on 
being the preparation of biimboo luattlngr 

Bokpyin.—Township of ^fergui Districli Lower Burma, lying on the 
maiiiknd, between 10® 35’' and 11® 51' N- and 9S* 2f and 991° 14^ E., 
and including L-ilands extending to 97" 54^ Iv. Its arc-a^ with the 
island^ is 2,103 tnile^^ 'rhe towTiship is a mans of forest-clad 

hills with a fringe of mangrove swamps on the sca^ widening out at il^e 
esluar]i' of ihe txnjir river, which flows Through rocky gciges; witli occtt- 
siotial narrow strips t>f level land. Along the coast is an Inimeuse 
shoah almost bare at low' tide, which makes St int|Kissible for steamer^ 
of any but the MTial]c?it sir.e approach the hcad’<juaTtcrjj, I'arlhcr 
south, however, there is a good anchorage at Kamthuri^ a tin-mining 
centre Aliout 40 miles from BokpyiUt iu clear ivaters among wooded 
isles with sandy Ixraches, ure the fiearling gfounds. 1 'he |iopuLation was 
5,749 in 189 Et aiwl 7,255 in igoit of whom t8 |>cr cent, were returned 
iLS speaking Burmese, 9 Karen, 53 Siamese, and 20 ^[alay and other 
language*, 1 'he Malays and mosi of the Burmans hVe along the coast, 
the Siamese inland on the watercouTse^?, and the Karens in the [tills. 
The tin-mines are worked mostly by Chine?4e labour^ ' 1 'he islands are 
uninhabited, save for the roving population of Saloits- There are 
63 vnlliiges and |■ullnlet.'^^ ^ I'he head-quarters arc at Outer Bok|mri, 
a Forlom-looking vllh^e w ith a |K>pulatton of 387. I' he area cultivated 
in 1903-4 w'as 9 squiire mtics, of which alsuut tw'O-thirds Tvms under rice 
and the rest orchards or pcilnt groves, 'riie land revenue amounted to 
Rs. 7,800. 

Sol^a Paas. — A District of Baluchistan^ nanted after the historic 
[ktss, lying between 39® 34' and 30^ 10' N. and 67^ 4' and 67* 44' E., 
with an area of 896 square miles, 'fhe pjiss proper oKieuds from 
Kolpur, knowTi to the natives a* Kharkkai Kotal, to Riodli, and is 
about 54 miles long. It is widest in the l^aleji plain, on the southp 
whence it narroft's to a gorge knowm as Afghan Roniak. The elevation 
rises from 750 feet to about 5,900 feet. The I^istrict is bounded on 
the cast hy Sihi DLstrict, and on its remaining sides ity the Sarawan 
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and Kachbi cjf the Kiilal State^ and is enclosed between hij^K 

mountainif belonging to the CENTRAL Krahui nmge. Tht BolSn river 
rises near Kdipur, but the water iruilce^s its first appearance ;tt Sar-l- 
BolAn and dis]|}pears again near Abigum. At Ulbl Nani il is joined 
from the west by the Sajawin river* and from this point [assesses 
a perenni.4t stnear^i. Many hil|4oiTents empty ihcmsetve.'s into the riverp 
causing violent floods atler heavy miiL 

The rocks cornet of a varied series including Jurassic and lower and 
Upper Cretaceous :itrata : basalt rt<iws of Deccan trap age j Ghairij and 
Spnitangi beds (middle eocene); tower Nari {upper eocene); lower* 
mlddlep and upper SiwJtliks (middle and tipper inioceno); and recent 
and sub-recent deposits. 

'Die vegetation consists of a repellent scnib, made up of such plants 
as Capfiaris apky/ia^ Af^ntMdiam spfcdfum^ j/rhrjfr/'ffp Tf irA- 

ajfiij C^i^troph proc^ni^ Ai/iagi ramei^mm^ and three kind-'^ 

of Acadit. On the surround mg hills occur pistachio and a little olive, 

Slst and tAik&r arc found in the upper [larts of the pass, and a fuw’ 
hares and ‘ ravine dcTi- (gazelle) occur in the plain^ hish 

cscecding 30 lb, in weight have been caught with the rod in the lower 
readier of the BoLtn river. 

'Hie climate varies with the elevation. In summer the heat in 
the lower pirts is Itying* while in wintor snow fulls .above Mach. 
'Die annual rainfall averages about B inches. Most of it is received 
in winter* but an occavHiiomil fall occurs in July. 

The BoUn iVss hn^ for centuries been the route which traders* 
invaderbp and nomad hordes have traversed between India and High 
Asia* and lias Ijeen the scene of many liottles between the |>eople of the 
liighbndN EUrd of the phiirts, lit the early da)'s of the British connexion 
with the country it w&i* nominally under the conlrol of the Khiln of 
KnUt I but the Knrd and the Kakini tribes had aojulred rights to levy 
transit-dues* and it was a favourite raiding ground of the htnrrk and 
Kakars. The army of the IndtLS negotiated tlw piuss without much 
opposidon in 183^ and it w-as ;tgain traversed by the army for Soulhcm 
Afglianktin in rSyS^ 

In pursuance of ibe ]^>olicy of freedoiu of trade la^wecn Kalat ^uid 
india, po>t5 were cHUtblislieil in the soon after the British tM cti|ia- 
lion in 1877; and in 18S3 the Khan of KallE ceded civil and criimirud 
jurisdictiDn in the pass anti his rights to le^-y lolls^ in return for an 
annual (ihaymcni of Ks. 30,000. 'the tolls wttc abolishetl in 1SE4, and 
aJIowRnces were given to the Raisini, Kncd^ and other tribesmen who 
had shared in the proceeds of the transit dues. The BoL5n was first 
attached to the old Thal-ChoitJUi District; it was then placed under 
Quelia-Bi^iln; and finally, in iSS8p underlie 1 ‘olitical Agent in Xalit, 

Tlw Distn'et possesses only two permanent villages of any sbset 
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Macb iiDtJ Kirta. 1 htj lotil population in 19*01 vm 1^9j6. The 
KucJiik^ ct st^tlioii of ihe Rind Ealocb numbering are die cuUi- 
vadng proprietors of the soil. 'I'Hie total area of cultivable land is 
Jijoo ucreiv about one-jhird of which h genetally cropped each year. 
Most of the cultivation is at Kirbl, whtdi is irrigated from the perma¬ 
nent stream rjf the 'rhe water and land are divided for each 

crop according to the number of adult males among the Kuchifes, 
The prtnci|)al crop is wheat ; some /ertuir also is cultivated in the fcommen 

Thin seams of coal in the GhAzij strata near Old ^fach arc worked 
by a privTitc hrm. The not put in 1903 amotinted to 31259 tons. In 
the spring of 18S9 a boring for petroleum wa.^ pul down near Kirta, and 
a show' £>r Oil wan struck at j6o fech but the boring was abandoned 
owing to an influx of hot sulphurous water. Good sulphur has alwj 
been discovered. No trade of importance exists. The Mushkilf-Bolan 
branch of the North-Western Railway enters the District at Kari Bank 
staLiun; and a road traverses the pass connecting Sibi with Quqtta, 
which is nielalled and bridged between Rindli and Quetta. 

'rhe District, which is officially known as. the Bolin Pass and Nushki 
Railway IHslrict, forms part of the Agency TerritorieSr Resided the 
])ass and the civil station of Rindli, it includes junsdiedon over the rond 
and railway from the Nfiri river to a point within about 13 miles of 
Qiicttat over the jiortion of the Nushki Railway lying in KaLlt. 'Ilie 
Political Agent, RalUt, holdir evecutii^ charge and has the powers of 
a DistiicE and Sessions Judge, 'fhe .Sssistant Political Agents Kalit^ 
and the Native .Assistant for the Sara win country also have jurisdictHHi^ 
'The ntbcLLl in immediate charge of the pass is a posUKi at 

Mach, who everdscs civil and criminal powers. In 1903 the number 
of cognii^blc cases reported w^s 15, in 7 of which convictions 
were obtained. Tire number of criminal cases vnss 45, tmd of civil 
cases 1 3 1. Ijind revenue at the rate of one-tenth of the produce was 
first levied in bue the rate has since been raised to onc^sixth. 

*|'he Lind revenue in 1903 4 yieldi'd Rs. 4,700^ and rhe total revenue 
of the District from all sources 9,500- 

A small sum i^i rauted !»y a coiuiervancy cet-v iu the Mach bazar, and 
is spent on sanitation. In 1903-4 the receipts amounted to R.s. r,ioo, 
.and the expenditure to Rs. 900. 'Vhe sanctioned strength «if the levy 
fi>fce i^ t^ieiuof whom 1^3 are employed in the the remainder 
lieing detailed with the Politk^al Agent, Kalai, and elsewhere. The 
pjlicc forcct which numbers 39 men under two depuly-snspectors, 
is posted at eight railw'ay stations and forms part of tbe Quetta-Pish[n 
police. No schools have iseen e^iUbltshcd- About 27 pupils receive 
imiru«ion in mosquts^ 

A dispensary^ maintained at Mach by the Nortb-VVestem Railway, 
aflords medical aid to the civil population. It has ocoommixlatiotti for 
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13 Ln-pattcnm. The total attendance in 1903 numbered jip6?5. Vac¬ 
cination has not been inlroducedr 

BoUxiun^—Formerly a cantonment of the HydcirAbAd Contingeiit^ 
and now part of Sdcunderafvad^ HyderabadjState. 

Bolpur^—Viltagc in the head-quarters subdivision of filrhbilm l^isi- 
trietj Bengal situated in 33’^ 40^ N. and ^7* 42^ E., on the East Indian 
Ralk^y, 99 miles from Ho\iTah. Population (1901)^ JjtJi- Bolpur 
is the most imti^^nant trading centre in the District 

Bolundro.—Petty State in MAFtf Kantka, Bombay. 

Bombay Presidency. — Bombay, the ^Vestern Presidency of 
British India, is divided into four revenue Uivisioiis and twenty-five ^ 
Idstiicts. It also includcti numerous Native Stales. The territory thus 
conipq^ied extends from 13® 53' to 29' N, and from 66*^ 40^ to 
76^^ 32^ E. 'phe British District.^ including Sind, contain a totid area 
of 123,9^4 square mile!; and a total populatioii (according to the Cemsms 
of r^oi) of 18,5151387; the Native State** under the Bombay Govern- 
ment cover an additional area climated at square miles^ with 

a population of 5,908^648; total area, 188,745 ^jUare miles-; total 
|}Opiilationt 35,434,135. In the geographical limits of she Presidency 
are included the Portuguese Posi^essions of Goa„ Iranian, and Thu, with 
an aggregate of 1^470 square miles and a pc^puktion (1900) of 
531,798; also the State of Baroda, with an artja of 8,099 «|uare miles 
and a pc^putation of 1^952^693, which is under the political control 
of the <ioviemment of India. The outlying settlement of Aden hjis 
an area of 8a square miles, with a |iopuladorF of 43,974. The 
capital! of the Presidency, to which it has given its name, is Bombay 
CsTV, situated on an island on the shore of the Arabian Sea in 18* 
55' N. and 72^ 54' E. 

The Presidency w botitidei.1 on the non h-west, north, and norEli-ea,st 
by Ealuchkian, the Britfsh Province of the Punjab, and the Native 
States^ of RHljputlnii; on the east by the Native Stales of the Central 
India Agcn<^, the t'enlnif Provinces, Bcrir, and the Dominions ol 
the Ni^m of Hyderabad; on the south by the Presidunty of .Madras 
and ihc State of Mysore ; and on the west by the Arabian Sea. 

Between these limits ore contained tracts of country vary ing greatly 
in climate and physical ospurris. Of these^ the most important are 
Sind, Gujarat, tho IHiccan, the Konkan* and the 
Pliyslci.1 Carnatic The District of North Kanara^ at the 
extreme south of the Presidencyi in 50 far as it 
can be brought withiri this scheme of division, lies partly in the 
Camatic and partly in the Konkan, 

^ 'rhb totiJ In^ucks Ituiubty CU 7 HUril tilJUld,, whkh 3* IrnEcd joi a sicpamtc 
Dtittlct badff A Co^leii but doci net induce \ht pcw DuLHet forawd in 190$ by 
tbe fuirritlM of KhiiKkih. 
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!5iri4 fir ihe lower vallejr &f the Indies the mo^l northerly section 
of the rresideiicy. It includes the sis Ih'stticts cf Kartchi, HyderAk^d^ 
'rhsr and rftrkart lArkclna, Sukkur, and the Upper Sind Frontier) and 
nlso the Native Stale of Khairpur Tt differs widety in ph>"$Tcml featurL-i* 
and climate, ito less than in the language, dress^ and custorns of iL^ 
inhabilanls, from the rest of the Presidency, fron> which it is cut off 
by the desert Or the sctu Cultivation in Sind is, as a rule, possible only 
where irrigation exists, and the province is ihui dependent on the 
annual inundation of ihe Indus with its suljsidluty system of canals. 
The surf^ice of the land ts a monotonous s:kf*ert, tuterrupted by' low 
clins or uridtilating sand-heagis, save only where the fliK>d^ of the great 
riv'er, or the silver streak of a f.'anal, have tmn?ifonncd a waste of sand 
and Hcrub jungk into bfofid acres of smiling crop. Plat and arid for 
the most part, Sind po&sessi^ an indciicribable charm in its wide ex|Winse 
of reed and water^ w'hcre the floods lie hdd from the adjacent croffcj 
kiy giant hanks of eartl\ and the silence is broken only by the cries 
of myriads of w^ild-fowl on the w'ing. 

In sirtking contrast to the Sind desert, the plains of Gujarat stand 
first in the iVe^ddency for richness of soil and density of populatioiiH 
They arc watered hy many rivers, the most famous of w'hich are the 
NarbadiLand the 17 lpti, w lirwc valleys are sheets of unbroken cuhivii- 
tion. Towards the Rann of Cutch the rich plains tjass into salt and 
sandy waste, and the subsoil is brackiah^ GujaEtlt contains the Districts 
of Kaira, AhmadSbid, Broach^ Sutat^ and the Pftnch Mahals, with 
numerous petty Native States, of which the most important are Cutch, 
Moni, GondflJ, and Blmunagar, situated in Cutch and the peninsula 
oF Kithin^w^. Of those, Cutch is nn island lying between js'" 47^ and 
24"* N. and 63 ° 35^ and 73“ tr^ E., cut off from the mainland hy the 
great salt waste known os the Rann, KSlhiawlr ts a pChinsuU lying 
betw'een ao^ 48' and 23® 45^ I''- 

nected with the mainland of Gujarat by a neck of low-bing land wfueh 
until tSr^ was flotKled during part of the year, and is still partly covered 
by a large lagoon, the Nal. 'I’he State of Baroda, though contained 
within I his geographical division, is not now politically attached tn the 
Bombay FrcsiiJcncy+ 

'I'he remaining |)Oirtion of the Presidency is divided into high 
and low-level tracts by the rugged line of the Westemk Ghats or 
SullyIdri^ which run puimllel to the coftitt-line for many hundred tniles^ 
Perched upon ihcjie frowning eminences Stand the hill forts famous nt 
KfaritiiA historv’. Behind them lie fhe scantily watered Iniets of the 
Deccan plateau, for the most part an almost treeless plain, sloping 
from the rock'bmind Ghat edge towards the level fields of Ikrif and 
Hyderihad- l^rotected by the hills from the south-west mtmsoon, 
which at times isurmounts their crest only to hurl its heavy clouds acrtm 
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ihi: CDntli>enEf leaving ihc larid unwatcrcd and uu&i]li;d| (he Deccan 
yicIfU lo tnnch bboiir n liane ifltmisure: of aubinstcmc. In ihc I'alk-ys 
of the Urge riversp where po|>iihitLGn dusters on the t>ank3 in busy 
townships, the soil is more productive ; but the country is ever iiauntcd 
by [he spectre of famine. It breeds a race of sturdy husbandtriei% who 
show a marked superiority over their Gujarat brethren in thetr powers 
of rcsisring the rigours of a slarvntion diet. "I'he Deccan Districts are 
NjSsik^ Ahmadreigar, Peronap SdtSm, and Sholapur, The Native St^rte-s 
included in this area arc few and untin[K>rtant. To the north of Nflsikt 
Kh!lnde?ihp in the Tipti valley, is usually excluded fttnn the I>ccain 
as being more akin to the plains of the Central PftRirKts and Berir, 
especially in its rich fields of bEaek cotton soil, growirrg cxcdicnt cotton 
and wheaL The Deccan po^enses large tracts of rocky and UTlciiUi\able 
land. To the west, near the Chits, where the rainfall is heasy, the main 
crop is rice, grown in terraces in the broken country known as the Kon- 
kan GhJlt Mitha or Over the greater part of the di-skj or level 

tractSp 2 tight rainfatl, if Kcasonabte, produces good crop^ of cereals. 

South of the Deccan, three Districts, Belgaum, Bij^putpand DhlrwAr^ 
furm the Bombay tlimalic, or Kaimrese tenritory. The large Native 
Slate gf KoMpur al^j forms |iart of the GamatiCp which is otherwise 
known as the Southern Marts Ita Counlrj^ Owing to [he edge of die 
GbiUi being thickly wixxled to the west of these Districts, they en|iy 
a better water-supply than the arid Deccan plain farther norlb, and 
are abm ^le to reckon on a more certain rainfall. In Dharw'iLr Dis¬ 
trict P. of numerous isniall tanks for water storage permits 

the cultivation t>f irTtgated cnojis on a large scale. H’he greiter portion 
of the abo^x-Ghilt ?a:ction of North Kanara District is covered with 
conrinuoti^ forest. Tfic Carnatic is thus a land of sweeping forest 
and well-watered fields, bearing rice crops beneath the storms of the 
Gbilt mlnfallp and yielding a sea of wheat, cotton^ and 1 >ti)'ond 

the zone of the monsoon's fury. 'Chough the Western Ghats are 
hcTe covered with dense jungle, ihcir line is more broken than in 
the Dbooui, so that the rivers, which elsewhere flow' eastward acrciss 
the contlncntT sometimes turn tow'ards the wc^tcni ciio-st-linc in the 
Smithem Ciimatk:, 

The low-lying tract below tiu: GltA[s^ termed the Konkan, ctmtains 
the Districis of ThiUm, Kol^ba, Ratn^giri, Bombay City and Island, 
the below'Ghftt sectiQii of North Kanara, and the Native States of 
SavintvAdf, Janjlra, and JawhSr. [t is a difflcult country to travel 
in^ for in addition to rivers, creeks, and harbours, there are many 
isi>bted peaks and detached rangi:3 of hills. Thus, in north-east 
I'Kina the Deccan trap forms a high table-land, which posses souths 
wards in a series of abrupt isolated hills to the bare flat latt:rite plateau 
of KatnOgiri. The granite and sandstone hilLs of Xonh Kanara are 
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IfMzally r&ckonetl as dklinci from the main range of the U'estem Gklls, 
and the Lirge proportion of foTCiit it contadnji distinguishes btrlow4»hftt 
Karam from the rest of the Konkad. 'Fhe cnttivation consists of a 
Few rich plots of rice land and gjoves of cocu-nm palms, \ralered by 
a never-failing suppty from the storm-clouds of the south-west monsooiu 
Though in climate severely oppressive^ when the sun adds its power 
to the enen'ating influence of the moistiire-laden H.tmo^here+ yet the 
Konlcan ta unrivalled for beauty of scenery. 

The peculiarities of soil, climate, and conformation thus briefly 
described result in a great variety of scenery'. In Sind the eye of 
ihe Inxvelkrt fatigued by endless stretches of sand and scrub jungki 
rests with relief on the broad e:cpan$e of the lagoons rich in waging 
reed and ckstcring In Gujarilt the sandy waste of Cutch Icatln 

through the treeless, if inofc fertile^ plain of KllhiSwflir to the well- 
crop^ fields of Ehc centml Districts: a park-tike terrilciry Intersected 
at intenals hy the broad floods of its rivers, and well wooded^ uith 
many a noble tree to shade the apprf>aches to its bu^y and populous 
towns. 1 his is the garden of the Fresideticy^ The approach 10 the 
Deccan plateau k guarded by the kmg line of the IVestem GhftEii. 
I'hough smiling with fern and foliage and glistening with the silver 
drreads of numerous wntctfalls during the stitniner rains^ iheir rugged 
rre-^ts ate^ in the dry' sQison, left gaunt and bare save when robed in 
purple in the haze of early mom, or touched Eo brilliance by the last 
rays of the setting sun. Beyond the Gh5t edge^ broken country slopes 
ici a vast treeless es|Kinsei undulating Ijetwccn great stretches of mck or 
Ixjuldcr and pcorly tilled patches of cultivation. South of the Deccan 
Elie well-watered fields of the Carnatic lend to the giant forests of 
Kanani, which are to be seen at their best near the niagnifioenl Gkr- 
soppa 1"ali>S- %Tslajs ol rolling hflls dad with evergreen forest stretch 
everywhere to the limit of the honzoci. Beyond the evergreen 
dense patche;> of tall teak and feathery bamboo line the vulleys of 
[jerennial streams, where clumps of screw-pinc catch the broken lights 
I hat penetrate the Icnfy canopy. The scenery is of rare beauty at 
all of the year, whether half hidden and half revealed in the 

driving mists of the monsor>n^ or pierced by the shafts of the hot* 
season snn in the mysterious silence of an April noorii Vet before all 
in picturcsquencsji are the coast iractH of the Konktin, where spark¬ 
ling rollers break on soft while sand bcnciUh overhanging palm and grey 
green ca^uarinu; rcd-rocked islets and promotitofies lie in the broad 
bosom of a light blue sea; the flaming leaf of the gold^mohur tree 
in hol-scason Adiage oflers a Ijeacon by day to guide the quuintly 
mouldcxl native cmft on their coastwise ioumeys : and in the bick- 
graund the long grey line of the eternal hills send stream let and brc^qid 
river alike to niii>gle their floods with the depths of the Indian Ocean. 
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The fallowing are the chief mooniain moges, whtch all ha^e a general 
direction from north lo south. In the rorth-wesl, on the n’gbi bank of 
the Indus, the K-irthar mDuntains, a continuaiion of the great Sulaiman 
range^ separate British India from the dor^vains of the Khln of KalUt. 
In Sind there are law ranges of sandhilB, and in Cotch and KAthiawHr 
several isolated |jeaks and cliffisp which form geologically a continuation 
of the Arivalli mountains. Proceeding towards the south-east^ aii 
esc^eiwive mountain chain is met with, which may bo regarded either as 
a southern spur of the Arfivallis or a northem prolongation of the 
AVesterri Ghats beyond the valleys of the TSpti nnd Narbada I'hese 
hills sc^iarate (iujarlt from the States of Central India, beginning in 
the neighbour)of xMount Abu and stfetching southwards down 
to the light biink of the KarbadS. South of the Tilpti the country 
becomes rugged and broken, with isolated masses of rock and projecting 
spurs, forming the walcrshed for the great rivers of llm 1 )eccan. This 
rugged region crinstltuic^ -Htricily speaking, the northern extremity of 
the W'ESTiiXff Ghats, here called the Skdjyidri Hill& 7 'hat great range 
run^i southward^ parallel to the sce-coast for upwards of r^ooo inilest 
with a general elevation of about t,Soo feet above the sea, though 
individual peaks ri^ to more titan double that heights The western 
declivity is abrupt, and the low strip of Laid bordering the sea shore is 
seldom more than 40 miles in widiK 'fhe Gh 5 ts do not often descend 
in one sheer precipice^ but, as iS Usually the case wuth a trap formation, 
the descent is broken by a succession of terraces- 'Phe Landward slu|>c 
k gentle^ also falling in terraces, the crest of the range being in many 
cases but slightly raised above the level of ibe central plateau of the 
iJeccan. Apart from minor spurs of the Western Chits, only tw^o 
ranges in the Presidency have a direction frotii cast to w'est. The 
Sati’ORA rangCt from the neighbourhood of the fort of Asligarh to its 
termination in the cast of Gujarjlt, forms the watershed btjtwswn the 
T^pli and Narbada rivers, separating KMndesh from the tenilorics 
of Indore, and attaining an elei'ation of over 5,000 feet llic SatmaLa 
itv .Ajouta hills^ which divide Khlindesh from tbc Ni/^m^s Dcmiinions 
on the souths are tif less iui|H.irtLLnce, being rather the northern slofie 
lit the plateau i>f the Dcccan than a dblinct hill range4 

'rhe Bomlray Presidency has no great rivers which it can cull its own. 
'Phe outlying province of Sind k penetrated tlirougliout its entire lengtli 
from north to south by the Lxous, whose oversowing waters are almost 
the sole means of dktribudng fcnllity through that parched region. 
Its StcasoTi of begins in March and conUnucs until September; 
the discliarge of waten cakubted at more than 40,000 cubic feet per 
second in lleccml:>er, is said to increase tenfold in August, the average 
dk-pth of the river rising during the inundation from 9 to ^4 feet, and 
the velocity of the current incrixuang from 5 to | miles an hour* 'Phe 
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enUre lower ]Xirtiori of she ciclia is lom and fuwiwetl by old cluinf^eb of 
the riverj for the .HUffucc is a light sand easily swept away and re-deiiosited 
year by year, plains of Xorthcrn (jujarAt are watered by a few^ 

sniall streams, the chief of which are the Slbarmatl anti Mabl, both 
rising in the MahT K^ntha hilts and flowing southwwd '\nio the head 
of the Gulf of Cambay. The N^MtbAdJ^ in its westerly course to the 
sea fmin Central India, lias but a short section within the Ihnits of the 
Presidency, li separatesi the Eerrilory of Baroda from Rewa Klntha, 
and» afier |Ki55ing iIil- l ity of Broach, falls inu- tlie fiutf of Cambay by 
a noble estuary , h'or tiboyt a hundred mik-s from the ^ it is navigable 
at all ^^sons by eountry boats^ and dirnug the mins by vessels of 
50 tons burden. l*he I’ai-h* althougii a smaller river, has a gnmier 
eotuTncrcial imporliincc. It flows througli the whole length of KhUndesli 
and enters the sea a little above the city of Surat, Both these rivem run 
for the moiit jjtirt between high banks, and are of little use for irrigation. 
Passing southwards, the hl\l litrcanui which rise in the ^Sestem Ghlts 
and flow w^ar^t into the Arabian Sea are veiy numerous but of little 
tmporLince. During tile rains they become fonnidable torrents, but in 
the hot steason they dwindle away ajid almost cease to flow. In the 
]owlan<L'i of the Konkan their annual floods have worn deep tidal creeks, 
which form valuable highways for traffic. In the tiatreme south of the 
Presidency, in the Ibstnct of North Kanara, thise westward-flowing 
streams become brger; of them, the Sharavati, plunges downwards 
from the mountains in the celebratwi Fails of GERSorPA. On the 
eastern side of the ChSt.s are the head-W'ateTs of both the GddaVasi 
and Ristsa (Krishna) rivers, The former of w^hkh rises near Nlsik 
and the latter near Mafubaleshwar. Both of these, after collecting 
the waters of many tributary^ streams, some of constdcrahle sisjc^ leave 
the Prsidency in a south-easterly direction, crossing die emiie plain 
of the Deccan on their way to the Hay of Bengal. 

The moat [iceuSiar natural feature in the Presidency is the Ra^tn 
otr C.uTc^h Authorities have not yet decided w^hether it is an arm 
of the Sea from w'hich the w aters have receded^ or an inland lake whoise 
seaward barrier has been swqji away by some natural oonvulston.^ It 
covers an estimated ansa of 9,000 Si|liarc miles, forming the western 
boundary of Gujarat; but w'hen flooded during the tainy season, it 
unfies the two gulfs of Cutch and Cambay, and converts tJse peninsula 
of Cutch into an island- In tlm dry^ sieason the soil is impregnated with 
salt, the surface in some places being uioist and marshy^ and in others 
strewn with gmvel and shitiglq like a dry' river-bed ut $ca-bcach. At 
thi-s time the Rann is frequetitcd by numerous herds of antelope, the 
'black buck' of sportsimen* Ijwge uacLs of marshy land are to be 
found in Sind, caused by changes in the course uf the Indus, Thii 
Ma^chhar [jAKF.^ on the right bank ofthe river, nearthe townof^hwan. 
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is fjWpllen diatmg the annual season of inundation to an ar^ of about 
i6o square miles; and a !argc portion of the newly formed delta has 
not yet been fully reclaimed from the antagonistic forct^ ofthenverand 
the sea. Along the coast of the Konkan the low-lying lands on the 
borders of the salt-water creeks are liable to be overflowed at high tide* 
Several artiftdfll shercta of water mayp from their size, be dignified with 
the title of lakes; of these the chief are the Tiln^ bkep constructed to 
provide Bomljay City with waterp and the Ciokak lake in Belgauiti* The 
former has an area of about 3,400^ and the latter of 4^000 acres. 
.\nother shetit of water, the Ktiarakvasla tank, intended to supply 
the city of Pwmfli and also to irrigate the neighbouring ficldsj covers 
an area of J1500 acres. 

There are numerous small islands scattered along the coast, few ot 
which are iithabiicd or of any importance. The noteworthy eKcfipllons 
ate CoTCK. BATiETTF^ and Bosiiiay. These are scpmied from the 
mainkind by creeks of salt desert or tidal mud. An island of histone 
interest, as being one of tlie first places on the coAst known to the 
andent-^s is Anjipiv. situated a few miie^i from the port of K^lrwar, and 
since 150s u Ponuguese poss<^on. 

Though the Presidency coast line contains many estuaries fornimg 
fair-scuson ports for vessels civgaged in the coasting trade, Homba>\ 
Karachi, and Kilrwar alone have harbours sufUciently landlocked to 
protect shipping during the prevalence of the sonth west monsoon. 
The cckist-line Is regular ancl unbroken, iiave by the Tiulfs cpf Camlmy 
and Cutchp bclw'tcn which lies the pcninsiila of Kathiiwar. 1 here are 
69 lighthouses in the Ihnesidcficy. of which the chief are Mar^m Point 
at Kartchip viable for 20 milo»; the Fiongs and Klilndcri liglua at 
Bombay, visible for | 3 ; and the Oyster Rock light at K^lrwSr, visible 
for JO miles. The Aden Itghi can be seen for ao miles. 

From a geologidal jXJint of liiew, the rocks forming the Bombay 
Presidency^ can be classified in the fullowing diririons; (1) A group of 
very ancient rr^cks, partly crystalline and partly sedimentar). 1 htjse 
includet fiisily, a wiety of granitic and gneissose rocks which occur in 
the S4JUthem Mistricls (Ilh?Lrw3r, Kanara, Ikigaum) where they are 
closely com^iressHi into complicated folds, together with some highly 
metamorf^ofied stmtifled rucks called the ' Dliirw.^ series with which 
they" are intimat^rly associated , they are also found in pans of Rewit 
Kantha and the Pftnch hLahJUs. Secondly, younger stratified deposits 
known under various local namesi such as Kahdgi, Hhima, ChlmpHnet. 
These have usually unilcrgone a very tuiKlefate degree of disturbance 
and rneiamorphLsm as cfjrupared widt the highly altered older strata upon 
which they rest unconforiuably i they are ixjmpletely unfos-vilifcrousp 
and are almost entirely older titan die Cumbrian, (j> An immense 
accumulation ol volmnic rocks, principally basaUic Lavas^ known as the 
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trwp,^ This is tht intiKjrtjiiiit forkiatiun in 

the Hombiy I*t&idency+ t(iv<^ring almosE eniircly the region included 
beEwcen the i6th m<l jsnd pftnillek of latitude^ together with the 
greater part of the K&thia'ui'llr penhisula wnd a large portion of Cutcti. 

(3) serie^i of fossiliferous marine and fluviatile straia extending in age 
from middle Jurassic to upper Mitx:enc or lowest Plisjcene. They are 
best dc^tbped in the jnortlietn |>art of the Presidency, and include 
itmta belonging to, fir^dy, the middle oolite (Cutch) ? secrmdly, the 
lowc-it Cretaceous (Utnia beds of Cutch and KlthiftwAr); thirdlyt the 
upper trreiaceous (l^uiicta und [high series of the lower Narbada 
region); fourthly, Ihc Etxrcne (Xunimuh'tic limestones and associated 
rocks of Sumt, Cutch, and Sind); fifthly* Oligocene and Alioccno 
(Upper Nari, tiaj, arid Manchharn of Sind, Cutch, and Kithitwltr). 

(4) OsstfcTotis gravels and chys of llie Tipti and Godavari valleys, 
with fossil remains of extinct mammalia of upper Pliocene or lower 
Plei?htocene age (5) Hcccni accunotations forming the plains of Sjind 
and I'mjarflt and the Kann of Cutch. 

The geoli^gical literature of l^unKay is very exlcmiivc, Some of the 
most inipijrtant huvu been published in the 

/wjf/Vip among which may be mentioned the geological 
dcscrijjtion^ of Sind by Dr. \\\ T. Ulaisford (vol. of Cutch by 
B. Wynne (vol. ik), uf K^thi^iwlr by K Fcddcn (vol, xxi), uf the Deccan 
trap and the Narbtdai and Tdpti valleys by Dn Blanford (voK vi)^ and 
of the South Mai^ihi Country liy K. Foote (voL xti). The Dhjirwlr 
sen'ex, the chief auriferous scries in South Indiia, Im also been de- 
MTibed by R, K Foote in %'olst xxi and xxii of the Euffrds 0/ 

iMojit of the fo^sik from the Presidency have been 
described In various volumes of the 
'rhe Prcsideiiey can be distnbuiod into the following boianiiaf |ito' 
vsjiccs: Sind* Guj^rUt (including Kathilwar)* Kh^^dcsh, l^can, 
Siiulhcrn MaratluV Couniry (including the greater part of iJelgaum, 
BljApur, und Dh^lrwftr l>ktrtcis), Konkiin, and Kanaru. There aiv no 
abvolutc buundartes to the$e divkioriH^ S^ut each, in a ireriaiti degree* 
laisscsses .vunie cihiiTJcteristic forms of vegetatitai. By Inking she 
brnudest ptfisil>tc view of the subject, the number of |»rovirices may, 
htmeverp be reduced to five, us KhAndij^h can be includt^d in the 
Deccan, and Kanara may be looked u^jon as a southern extension tif 
the Konkan. 

I lie flora of Sindi Gujarti, Khandesh, and the 1 ^‘CCan is compani- 
tively pour: the conmtoncr trees are which have been intention¬ 

ally planted or preserved; the shrubs are often thorny and Htunted; 
the hert»c«jus pLanta are mcnstly represented by weeds of cultivation, 
but th« grasses are of extremely varied forms, and the pastures arc 
luxuriant in the nilny season, 
vou vin. 
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In the tMcis ..f the Southern Martlhi Country, which Mrrtt|Kjnd in 
uoufieumtion lo the iKsccan hut diflTer in their gooIOKical coiiipo-Sitioti. 
the lloru is somewhat more varied : but it is in the Koiilian and Kirnara, 
with the adjoittirt; Ghats that vegetation is richest in forms. '1 he trees 
arc irfter lofty ; the shruhsare of many different tyiKS, frequently grow 
ing in impenetrable thickets : while the herl>aceous r.^.-getudon is, t>n the 
whole, scantier than in the more (t|)en country above the Ghats, 

or iht ptanls of the Treifiidencjf, myiy iht fy!lowing yrders (dciniled 
in order of imiroriance) ecjiuaiti more than fifty species each : 

CratitiHoif, AfaHfhaiiait Compositat, Euphurbuttcaf, Cypermeai, 
Comvh'vUtiat, OrehSdtat.Rubiadae, LahtaUtt. J/<itef(rr,aud Urliasttai. 
There ate probably only 3,500 species of flowering plants alu^thcr, 
and many uf these are confined to special tracts atid lorailities, so that, 
taking into account tire esicul arrd diversity of the rresfdency, the flora 
is penr. 

Thu jiriticipal limlK-r trees urei lealt, tmnd iti nd fortsls dirougSmiit 
the Pjcsidcrt?^ except ill Sind : black-woodj nf two varicli-tes 

in Siridt and D. in the other parts of the Presidency ; 

/?, ^ugiffKfiSis (/iawj), ftjund in hiH forests ihnjughoLit the Presidency ; 
F/fmitrfii/s in ICaiKini and kMt in the North¬ 
ern DiviiLOT?: Tcr^niHaha known as tuff itl MarfithS and as 

stfdiJra InGujarAd; utNJny iindfound only in the Southern I>ivi 
sion ; kikj/{Aftnia uriiMca), attaining to greater size and escdliaice 
in lw(>werand Middle Sind, but found in all |jarts of tbi^ Prc?ti5dency : 
AAmr {Ai‘atta CaUfA4ik Viiluable not only for limber and firewood, 
but also as yielding llie estnicl known as cutch; AW/f# ft?rxfi/Wia 
(kdtf) and .Vaifclcii in Marfllbk in KimareseJ^ 

common itl the coast fnrest^ less so inland: na/ta or and kfftdn 

ur AoffdiJnF^ tw u varieties of ; tistifia {/fidalta i/iHiw): 

iiujtin {/lartfwMiit Aiffiifa), fmtivd only in Khindesh [ Ja^fiAa 
AriJarmij), a hard and durable wood, sometimes Plaited iron-wiLKxJ l and 
kiAiift {Po/fulifj fiffiAra/ita}, soft and of no great but the only 
timber tree which grcsnii in any abundance tn Upt^er Sind. Taniarink 
(Tamarfx iWifri'd), I hough it never attains any size, desentxa mcruioii from 
the very ewensivc scale on whieh it is cm by the hcrest departtuenL in 
Sind as fuel fcff stearuers on the Indus. SandaPwood is found in tlic 
forests of Kanam. The banibw, though unknown in Sindt is widely 
spread throughout the forests of the Northern and Sotitheni 1 visions. 

'rhe forests also contain nuiny trees which are valuable mi account 
t]f their fruits, nuts, ur bcrrit.% Among these are the mango (Maugi- 
/int jWrira); the jack {Aria^jr/ifS t^/tgri/Wia)} tile kr {ZthfAus 
y^i/uki) t the k/{Afgfje a valuable remedy in dysieniery i the 

AIrtfa CAf^u/a)^ whk-h yields the mj-rnbolam of commerce s 

the ifftiii {Cfi/U/Ajlitm the seeds of which yield a dark^en 
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oil; the (/fas^m /arifo/txi), from the flowers of uhif h spirit is 

clistilled» Hvhiic the yieltl a hr^tz i![uui]tity ol' t}iick oil used /or 

niaking sjoap in ICairm l^istrict^ and are al^^o exported; und the 
iPtmgam'ii ^/afira)^ whose beans yield ari m\ used not oidy fur burnings 
but also medteinany In cuLaneons diseases. 

'ITic palms of the Honibuy l^residency are thy coconut fiua- 

fira) j the true dalle very abundant near Sukkur 

in Upper Sjnd ; the bastard dale {Pj^fiLr fuund in the Kon- 

kan, Cujarat, and the liecriin j the palmym palm Jfafiie//t/irri, 

common along the coast; the (CarriJ/u a inoutiuin fiaJm 

fouivd on the sea ward slopes of t tie W estern Clhits; and the tu/^ri or 
betel-nut palm {Anr^ti Catffka), Fhe fermented sap of the iJd or 
|vi|niyra paJm is largely used as an intoxjcating drink under the naiTiy of 
/a/r (toddy). Similar drinka are prepared front the sap <^f the coco-nut 
and the bastard date and pass by the simie name, while the fer¬ 

mented sap of the Meta/i Is known as madi. Oil is largely extracted 
from the kernel uf the oocca-nut, and coir fibre from ibe outer husk, 
Ihe leaves of the coc^j-uut and [lalmyra palms are much used in 
Bombay City and along the coast in the constmetion of iejii|Ma^ary 
buildings und huts. Coarse rnattijig is made from the leaves of the 
dote jjalm. 

1 'he Presidency contains most of the fruit trees and vegetables com¬ 
mon in Indka. The mangoes of tiomljmy have a special rcputatioji, and 
good sirawberties are grown ut Mahabaleshwar^ In NSsik and Karachi 
fJistricis grains are successfully cultivated, and Ahmadnagar produces 
the Cape goosebeny in considerable 4uantttics. 

Among the wild animals |iecultar to the Presidency may Iw men¬ 
tioned tlie lion of Gujar^t^ which stuotogisls are now disposed to regard 
as a local variety rather Lhan a separate ripccies; and she wild ass* 
frequenting the y^ndy deserts of Gukh and Upper Sind* l^pards arc 
common^ but the tiger has retreated before the advance of cultivalion, 
and is now frjund only in refuote jungles. The sloth bear ( J/rA#/-jwj- 
wirfrWf) is found wherever rocks, hills, and forests occur; and the 
Ivison i^uwnvr) haunts the mountain glades of Kitnanu Of deer, 
the sam/^f (Cfrtnfs H»iar/&r) is found in the same locahtits as the bison, 
though in greater ahuiidanLc: while the 

rnmeiifs^ and the antelope are numerous, especially in Gujarat. CJ^^al 
(Crnfai and the birking-decr (Cirvv/its muftfjih) are also com^ 
mon. Small game, such as snipe, quail, partridges, and wild duek, 
can generally be obtained by the sportsmim at the right season in 
imist p5irts of the Presideneyv «> en within easy readi of the suburbs of 
Ihunbay. In 1904 ihc total number of registered d^ths throughout the 
Presidency caused by wild bea±it^ was only w'horftjis venomous 
snakes kilted 1,139 persons. On the coast and in She big rivers fish 
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are found in ubundaiwc. I'hu tliief kind^ of sea fisli are ihc pomfrct, 
sole, raiiUet, stone-fish, and lady-fish, while ihe rivers contain raahseer. 
wunir/, *nd paiin, 

"rhe rainfall^ with the esccplitm of oocasiortfti tbundeKtorniSg is con¬ 
fined to the five months between June and November^ duHit^ which 
the south we-tt moi5*DOn stifil:ea the Uitig line of the west cxiasi^ to 
be followed by heavy storms CKi its retiTement in the btter |jart of this 
peri^xi. Sind is almost rainless receiving 3 inches of ntin in July and 
August, and 1 m than i inches durini* the temaining ten months, and 
the leniijemtutv is, iu consequence^ subject to pait HuctuAtiiiiis. 

I luring the cold months from October to March, the thermometer fnlb 
below freedrg^point at night, and the da)^ are of agreeable fti^hitcss. 
In the hiM. months that follow, the dr>‘ heat is intense, reaching a 
micdmum ot i ad"" at Jaeobc^bSd. Gnjariit hits a more ample rainfall of 
20 lo 30 inches, with a brisk cold season, and oppressive heat in the 
suEiimer. The tem^jenuure falls on the burst of the south west mon- 
stion, but the air remains hot iind sultry till the ai^proach of the cold 
sQi!i<pn in October, The Konkan tmets reGeiv<£E the full brunt E>f the 
Tiionsotm'!^ fury, and lute's a rainfall of too to 150 inches, almost 
eiilirdy due to the south west min current, I'he tiir is lieavily charged 
w itli moisture throujihout the year; and the climate, except for a brid 
(jcriixl during Llecumber, January, and Kebniary^ 16 opprcssiip^ to those 
who arc ntJt used to it, though the thermometer seldom rises above 
In contrast to the Konkan^ the IJecean or Dislricis above the Ghats 
receive a moderate rainfall of between 30 and 30 inches* starting w ith 
dEmnpour and diizale from the south-west from June to September, 
and ending with shaip heavy itonus from the north-cusi in October. 
In March and April the ihermomtier re^idings are high, loS"" to 
being fl not utiusual maxi mum; but the air is dry^ and the heat less 
cijjprcflsive than on llie coasL During the monsoon the climate is cool 
and pleasant, and the cold months, if shorty are decidedly bracing, 
'rbe Ounalic in its western portions enjoys u heavy rainfall, increasing 
riipidly from 50 to aoo inches as the edge of the Ult-lts f6 approiiched- 
To the cast, the plani country has a mitifall resembling that of the 
liccotfif though heavier ttnd nvore certain. 'I 1 ic cold season is agree^ 
able, but of short duratioiu During the hot stsnion the climate is 
tempered by westerly breezes from the sea, and extremes of heat afe 
seldom reachecL 

At the hdghi of the south-west monsoon, floods are nui uncommon. 
I he rivers, suddenly filled by many hundreds of streams and hill-side 
torrents, rise rapidly in their beds, inundating the land on each side for 
a considerable disLancc. 

I he following tables give average statistics of rainfall and tempera^ 
Lure 
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Many houses were destrnjTd m (.'utch by ah cajrihqtpkc in tSig, 
Stii-siriic diNlUfbances have been i^stered from iimo to lime at ihc 
(Zolftbii Observatory * but no caTihquake& |>eroEptible otherwise than 
hy scientific insttiamphbi li^vc ticen recorded in the recent bistory^ of 
the Presidency. Cyclones and the ftccopnpan^'ing floods have been 
hiimenciiisL I'he usnal period for sucb Of:cutTences ]:s just before, or 
at the conclusion of, the souths west monsoon. I n A ugust^ tS68p 
a severe storm caused ni>ods on the SUbarmali river^ which rose many 
feel in a few hourSp flooding Ahm 4 idaEjnd and destroyin|; lo^ooo houses. 
The Eotd loss ascnbcd to this calamity was estimated at t$S lakhs. A 
j^imilar flood in JS75 injured 4pC»o houses. In [871 the Panjhitl and 
Til ml rivers in KhUudesh IilsErict overflowed and caused great 
destruction of property. More than 5pDOO fanuiies were rendereti 
homeless^ asiari frorn the wild tribes, and the damage to crops ai>d 
property was estimated at 160 lakhs. Considerable mets in Kaiia 
and Sumt ]’>istrict5 have been flooded on numerous occasions- In 
1883 continugus rain caused the Tlpti to rise steadily until one-third 
of Surat city was mundated t>y water to a depth of lo feet. H hc 
surrounding country was floodcdt and mote than 2 lakhs’ vronh of 
damage to crofis and buiMing5 was recorded. 

The records of the Meteiirological department contain particular^ 
of many cydoneiii on the west coast. In recent yeara the most 
noteworthy of tliesc were in 1889, 1896. and 1902* the first two during 
the nion^oorip and the latter in May^ when a severe storm traveiling 
nonh wards struck Bombayp doing much damage to I be shipping in the 
harbour and the produce lying ready for shi|^cnt in the docks. 

In the earliest times of which we have any record the Aryans were 
already settled on the Indus and even knew of trade by sea. But 
History greater part taf live west coast was peopled by 

Dmvidfan tribes, who lived m forts and villages 
under the rule of kings, carried on the ordinary arts of life, such as 
w'eavEng, pottery, and working in metals, and worshipped spirits and 
dcTnoriiS of all degrees, besides a supreme deity knowm as Ea (kttvg). 
An export tnidc to the Red Sea by w-ay of East ^\fiica sprang up as 
early as jooo BLC.^and wiih B^tbylon by w-ay of the Persian Culf noi 
later than 750 ii.c. By the latlcr route the Indian trader^ brought home 
the BrahmT alphabet, the iMirent of all modern Indian scripts^ os well 
Oip the art of brick-tnaklng, and possthly the knowledge of the lunar 
mansions (ftoAsAafra)^ the BabyEontat^ weights (murfi), arKl the legend 
of ihe Firiod. The J^ersJan conqucsl of the Indus valJey (r, 510 tec) 
may have introduced the arts oF sculpture and of coining money. 
Meanwhile, India .south of the Vindhya^i was being Ar^'aniiied in faith 
and partly in sfwech, not at first by cfinqUesL, hut by peaceful tettle- 
ments of Brihmans alotsg the west coast, l-m IV'estcrn Ii^dia the 
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imponancc rtf AleKandci’s nurch down the Indus (JJ5 if.c.)fiiy rhiefJy 
in the fact that it cleared the way for (he huge empire of the Mauryib, 
which under Anoka (371-131 h.c.), who became an ardent Buddhist, 
incTiided Kaiinga and the whole we.ti coast down to Jfysoro, as well as the 
^^aJfithls of the Ifeccan ( Rastilcas and Petenikas) and Beriir* Western 
India was placed under the prim t^ovemor of L'jjafii- Missions spread 

Buddhism amonB the Irrtdcrsof theeoaiitowtis andthcAVestem I>eccan 

w'hich by this time was more or less contpletcly Aryaniicd ; and tsiuiam' 
aisoMenis [o have fit%i reached the South at this period. It was a thne 
tif fieact and of aciive intercourse a-ith foreign ruttiorts, especially wiih 
l^he fireek momirehy of the Seleucids. .Asoka’s empire broke up after 
his death, the western provinces fatliug to the prince of Ujjaln. 

After the ^tau^>aa came the BactrLm Cxreeks (180 n.c.), of whom 
Apfdiftiotus and Menander <150 b.c.), a prince of Buddhist leaning, 
probably ruled jn Sind and KiihijiwSr. Farther south the heritage 
of the Mauryas fell to the Andhms or Satavahanas of Paithan on the 
(ifK^vari, a Dravidian family whose fmwer by aoo b,c. luid reached 
Nasik and the Wettern GhiKs. Tn the mcantinte a great tnigratinn 
of the Jiaftons of Centnii Asia brought a number of Scythians into 
Northern arrd Wtstem India, where they came Into coJIision with the 
Siltav^hanas, while the iridc with Rome, which sprang up about 
A. p. brought ever-growing wealth to the cities of the west coast. 
Aljout ISO Ujjain and GujarSt fell into the hands of a line of foreign 
Kshatrapas, which la.sie<l till about 300, Their best known ruler, 
Rudraddman (150), bold the seaiioard from the mouth of the Indus to 
the JJamangargjS, together with the inland country from Multan to 
Bhilsa. i’he kingdom of his rivals, the Satavahanos, stretched across 
the Peninsula from eki to sea, and on the west from the Damanganga 
10 Vanavisi (Banavdsi) in Kanara, the chief towns being Dhanakataka 
(iJhamifcotia) In the Kistim delta, J’agara (Ter) near Naldrug. and 
Paithan on the GnlilvaH. About jio their power in the west seems 
to have died out, and that of the Rsliaira[Ms took its place (0 230- 
400 1 - TIki country flourished So long as the two kingdoms were at 
peace, BrUhriiuns and Buddhists shared the loyal bounty, and nier- 
chants vievl with tich Other in escavairng temples and nionastcrics 
on ail the main roads to the coast. The Kshatrapas, foreigners as they 
were, were the first Indian dynasty tn use classicjil Sanskrit in inscrip¬ 
tions, and KudradUman himself was versed in all the learning of the 
Hnlbnians, while the SHtavlhanos seem to have given niuch encourage¬ 
ment tn Prakrit literature. After the fall of the Paithan dynasty f iio> 
Brtkoeh monopoliML’d the European trade, which was much encouraged 
by the Kshatrapas, who now setrej and held Knlyttn; but before long, 
through the fall of Palmyra, (173) and the cKiinction of the main 
Kshfltrajja line (A joo), commence fell into decay. 
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The nest century And a hAlf lit a period of obscurity. In 
Gujaml a series of short lived Kshairopa dynasties fn!|owed Kich other 
liU £. 390, when li>e country was con<|uered by the Guptas of Masjaoha^ 
who held it, not without difHcuIiyp till aliout 460 j in the Deccan und 
Konkan we can dimly trace a number of small kingdoms, some of them 
founded by northern tnbes (Abblras). In the latter kdf of the fifth 
century new Ccniral Asian hordes, led by the White Huns, jMiured into 
India from the noflh-wc?^ and Epread over the whole counlO" ^ 

PS the NarbatliL In KHthiAwir the \kUabhis {a 500-770) estpblished 
themselves on the niins of the Gupta power; and farther south an 
though short-lived, empire formed by the 'I raikAtakas, 
who were either identical or cWly connected with the Kalftchiiris 
of Tripuri near JubbulfKire. From 500 onwards the new foreign 
invader?; quickly liecaiue Hinduized. I he Brahmank sects be^n 
to prevail over Buddhism, and Persian and Arabian influeitccM became 
more powerful than Rum{3Carii. 'I'he northern Konkan was ruled by 
the Mauryais of Furt near Bnmliay„ while the couit farther south olwyed 
the Kadambas of V^nailSsi. imd the Saouthem Deexmn was the thisiire 
nf a struggle Mween the Chalutyas and RAshtraktitas, About fjoo 
Gujartl w-as overshadowed by the power of a now and energetic race* 
the Guyars^ who had probably entered India wHib Uie While Hutis 
t 45 s), and who, besides more northerly scMlciuents in I he Punjab and 
kAjputarwe established themselves at Bhilmal near Mount Abu- By 600 
they had overrun north-castem KSthiAwar^ received the submission 
of the Vallabhis, and set up cl branch at Broach { 5 ® 5 “T 4 *)' 
rapidly aAsimilirted Indian culturct and were^ in the opinion of certain 
writersp the forefathers of some of the most famous RiAjput races. For a 
time, indeed, it seemetl slb though the empire of the Guptas would be 
revived by Hirshavardhana of Kamuj (60^46); blit the confusion 
tbai followed his death left the held again open for the Gfijar dynasty 
of Bhilmal, whose fortuives henceforward determined the fate of GujarAL 

Meanwhile (600) the Chllukyas had emerged victortou^ from their 
struggles with the TraikUtakos and the RAshiraktltfls in the Deccan, 
and had atiiorticd the smaller kingdoms of the coast. In ihe seventh 
century, which was the lime of their greatest prositcrity^ a senior bitmch 
of this dynasty ruled the I>eccan and Konkan, with a northern i^ffshoot 
at Navs]lri,i while a junior lim; reigned at \'engi in the Kistua delta. 
The ChAlukyas themselves worshipped Vishnu and tilva; but Jainism 
flourished in the southern DeccAn^ arid great Buddhist establish mertu 
existed at FJtonif AJaota, and elsewhere in the northern provinces. 
After the Arab Conquest of Fersta (640) foreign tradu became e^tEnct, 
and the strength of thfi CIlAlukyaa empire was wasted in endictis Mara 
of conquest with its southern neighbours. 

1 ’hc eighth century siaw the entrince (tf the MusalmAit^ into Indian 
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politics (71 r) and the fall of the Western Ch^lukya dynasty (750). 
The MiisalmiSiis mided Tiujarit and dcslroyed the famous city uf 
\'al!aljhi (r- 77^1), but their jictiimnent ijofiquest^i were llniited to Sind. 
'Phe Chavadas, a Rajput in be, probably of (injar originf took ad^^antuge 
of the confusion caused by the ^luhammadan raids 10 found ihe first 
kicigdom of Anhilvada (746) with the countenance and aid of the 
Gujars of BhilfnAl, whose sway in the course of the next fifty years 
cD%'ered all Rftjputana and thr«sitened Bengal and eventually 

shifted its centre to Kanauj. The Gujar empin; soon showed a 
tendency to break up into separate states (ChaulUSns of Ajmer^ iVra- 
mftras of Dlilr^ Chftvadns of Anhilvftda^ &c.). lire Gujarat branch 
seesn?i to liave encoumged literature and especially to have patronized 
the jaini^ South of the ^^Ah1 also changes not less far reaching took 
place. The Rjlxhtrakfitas at last {f. 750) overthrew their old enemies 
the ChalukyiLs, whom they penned in MysorCj and set up a new eut- 
pire with its capital at ^talkhed^ 60 miles sOLith-cast of Sbolipun The 
new kingdom w'as not so e^ttensive as the oidp for ft did not include 
the territoi^' of Wngi* hut It wiui strong enough to prevent any northern 
power securing a toclgement on the southern bank of the XaibadiL "^llte 
I la lance of power between the Gojars and the Rftsbtrakaias lasted for 
abtml two centurieft 750-950), Neither kingdom was strong enough 
to eivcroftch to any large exieni upon the temiory of the other—a state 
of ihings to w hicb the disseEisluns l:>etwccn the UA^htndciltos of the 
main line and a l^ranch that ruled in GujarAt may have contributed, 
I'he R^shtraklitas carried on a good deal of desultory front for lighting 
and had to meet several attacks from the C'hSlukyas 0‘f the south ; but 
after the reign of Guvinda 111 {794-614) they do not seem to liave 
atEempted ccinE|ue-'ils on a targe licale. ITicy were Saivas in religion^ 
hut Amoghavar^lia I (Sr4-77) was a patron of Jain litcTAture. I'ho 
power and niagnilicence of the d)7iasty greatly impressed the Arabs, 
to whom the king was known as the Balharft (Vallabharftjfl). But 
I he local chiefs w'ith whom the Ara|>s came most in contact were the 
Sili^iras of Putr^ t luiul, and Thflna, who were matte governors of the 
KoFikan ii^ the reign of Amoghavarshn I, Another bninoh of the same 
family ruk^ ihc cujisE farther south (6oo->ioo6). The trade with the 
PersLin Gulf re%ived^ and brought with it an mf^ux of P^K refugees 
(?75)T*bc3 rotmcl a ready welcome at the hands of chiefs who hunouned 
iml^n pally Buddha, and jina. But this revkial of trade w'as 

attended with a great outburst of piracy, in which the daring sailors 
of weitern Kftthidw’ir took a leading |)afl. In 941 (^flj ?) the kingdom 
of Anhilvida conquered by M ilIar^jA Snlanki, son of a Gftjar chief 
wlio |.iri> 1 )L£ibiy ruled somewhere in northern Rftjputana. A few" years 
later (975) a revululion took place la the Deccan also, when Tathn 
who was connected in some way vitb the old Chjilukya family, over- 
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threw ihe RSishtnikQtaH cwid sei up a new CKaliikya kinidnni, tor whose 
capital Kaly^i m the Deccao was soon chosen. Hk fcllbw^;r lilmpp 
fbitaded a stil'wfdinaite dynasty in suuthum {Siijarltj but farther south 
the ^5llahi^i5 Still cnnlinued to mie the coiisL 

In Gujarflt the direct deteendanrs of Millanlja (ihe Sob nit is) reigned 
at Anhil'rtda until it4^. In religion they were liaivas and showed 
a speirkl attachment to the temple of Somnath* which frequently 
brought them into collision with the ('hiidti-snniSls of Gim^r (r. 940-1115)1 
who commanded the road to that holy place. The Chuda^amas called 
in the aid of the chiefs of Tutch and Sind (probably the Sumras)* and 
were not hrmlly subdued till 1113. The northern froncier of the 
Sotai^ki IcEiigdoTn was c^.instantly threatened by the (riiauhins of Ajmer* 
who, bsjwever^ never inflicted any serious defeat on the Anhilvida kingSr 
Wara with ^falwa were also fnetpient till about 113+, when SidharSjl 
defeated the Parama^as and occupied Ujjain, The relations of the 
Sobnicb with the f’habkj'as of the I>eccan were at first hostite, and 
some time after 1050 the former asnquered Gujarfit south of the MabI; 
but the later kings of Kalydni ap|»car to [lave been on friendly Ecrtits w ith 
their northern neighbours. The famous ^ck oF Sonu^th by Mahmud 
of Ghazni (1026) seepned to threaten the ej^tinctlon of the Sobnki 
kingdom^ but produced 110 lasting effects, and the Anhilvflda chiefs 
were left free to patronize litcmtiire and to adorn their chief towns with 
beautiful buildings^ 

llie Deccan remained from about 973 to 1155 in the hands of the 
ChAiukyas of Kaly^i who adopted on a large scale the system, begun 
by their R^slumkilta predecessors^ of placing sepamte provuices under 
herediiary govcrn^irs, a policy which eventually proved fatal lo their 
power. T^y cairicd on a series of indecisive wars with the Cbolas 
of K^nchi (Canjeeverani)j and inflicted sever* defeats on the Haramiras 
of MJlwl and the Kabchuris of Tnpuri {near Jubbulpore)^ but did not 
attempE any lasting conquest of those kingdoms. They encouraged 
trade and showed much favour to MusalmSn settlers on the caasl, ^xid, 
like most Indian kings of this |>cfiod, tliaty snmmnded then'isclves with 
poebi and >^hobrA and ptsed as patrons of liierutufc, Rnt the jMiwer 
of lii* feudatoncs always 1 ended to increase at the expense of the 
Central govcfnmenl, while a rival arose in Mysore in the Hoy^ala line 
of Halebld^ which first became dangcruns about 1120. 

Towards the middle of the twelfth century the throne of ^\iihilvlda 
passed to a col lateral branch of MnlnrUji^^s line, but the change brought 
with it no alteration in policy beyond an increase in the influence rif 
the Jains. KathiSw'^r and MMwii w'cre nominally pmvince^ of .\nhil- 
vilda^ but we still hear of war?i against chiefs who continued to resist. 
eIt* SnEanki arms. The Kcnkan was invaded about 1160, but w ithout 
permanent results, while the Chauh^ns of Ajmer continued to threaten 
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the northctti frnnlier. The far more ^ufri£l^!; dariglT of Muhamniadan 
conque-^t was inverted by the defeat of Muhammad bin Sim in 
which saved Gujarat from serious mole^tarion for more than a century^ 
But the Bolanki kingdom had in its hercdilaiy' feudiirories the 
source of weakness as the Chainkya oin|>ire of KalyAni: and when the 
last scion of MularAji^s line dred in 1243^ all power had already pas^ 
to the Vtighela chielk of 1 iholkUr 

Tlie same century that saw the decline cjf the Solaniis {i 143-1242) 
witnessed nEso a long and complicated struggle for the mastery of the 
i>ectaji. In 1155 fhjjala, a Kalachuri feudatory of the Ch^SMk>ias, set 
up as an ]ndepcftd«i[ ruler at Kaly^ni^ whence the Cbfilukyas fled ; but 
the new dynasty was hardly founded when El w'as overthrown (11^7) 
by a revolution in which Basa^^ the rounder tjf the Linglpt scetK 
is said to have been the leader. The Souchem Jleocan now fell Into 
absolute eonfusfoiip and most of the great feudatories claimiixi inde- 
pertdencup while the last of the Chalukyos and of the KoJachurls fought 
for the mastery^ and the Hoysalit king stood ready to destroy the victor 
In [he Northern l>eccanp where there were fewer (Competitors, the 
feudatory Vfidavaii of Deogiri had been steadily enlarging their boun¬ 
daries and stTdngthcning their aimEcs for the linal struggle, 'llie 
Huysiilas were the first to move, 'rhey <[es4roj*ed the Kalachurk in 
i 1-^4 and the Chalukyas m it92^ in which year [hey also defeated the 
V.ldavas; and for a time it seemed as if they would succeed to the 
whole heritage of the ChSlukyas, But after an interval of struggle 
the H<))'sa]as were driven back into Mysore^ and the Vadavas under 
Singhana remained masters of the Deccan (1 jrsj. The Konkan chiefs^ 
howevcTt maintained their independence f<jr some time longer. 

^ITie Dholta princely who alxiut raj^ su|>erseded the Sokrikis in 
ChiprAtp belonged to a younger branch of the royal hause;, but their 
power was ortly a feeble caricature of the greatness of their predee^sors. 
Their king<lom shrank to a part of northeni Gujarat aud eastern 
Kftthiflwirp and their wars were little more [ban ra[[1e-lifting raids. 
Thi^' were obliged to submit tOp anil (o conclude a treaty of alliance 
with, the \'adava kings of the Deccan. Still at this time i-onuiterce 
flnurishc^f and merchanti s|wnl large sums in bnildirtg temples, while 
court ]!Octs and |>anegyrists were not wanting. Jiut the Tcal weakness 
of ihe kingdom is erident from the ease with w hich thearmiefi at lh.lhin 
under Ala ud^ln'.s brother Ataf Kban^p subdued ii in a single cam^iaigiii 
'rhe V^ava kingdom was likewise short-lived. Its first task, 
the subjugation of the great feudatoHenS was completed in the Deccan 
about iiiOp and in the Konkan some [Cn years later. It is notable 
that we now for the lifsi time meet w'iih Brilhnian generals and BriHiman 
provineial govemom. employed in preference to the hercditiuTi' local 
chiefs whose power had proved so dangerous I'hc "^‘^davas had no 
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HieriAos rivals un their froDtlenij And we hear little Af iheir fmeign 
Telations. Their own kingdoTii was peaceful and prosperous, in reaction 
froTii ibe trouhlea of the preex^ing eeniury ; ihc treasorj' was full; many 
leniples were built; learning flourished; and a vomacailar literattire 
began lo spring up. Hut these Fair prospceis were pul an end to by 
an unforeseen enemy. Alft-nd^atn Khiljl suddenly appeared before 
Decgin with S|Ooo men, swept olf the treasures of king Ranichandra^ 
and exaclerl a promise of tribute {tigi). After sevcml revolts the last 
of ihe Yadavas was put to death in ijiS„ and the Deocan fjcamie 
a Mubammadan piovirice. 

For nearly a century governors were sent lo Oujarlt 

by the Sultins of llelhij but their province included only Lhe open 
country aljout Piitan, i anibayt Baroda. and Broach^ and the lower 
Tapti. This territory^ suflered from the tuftsulenct of Mughal met- 
cdyiries, and from the hosiiUty of the Hindu chiefis of Ktthilw'^tr and 
the eastern hill-S who were only broughl to lempomry submission by 
the presence of Muhammad bin TughLik (1347-50). I'lio last 
governor^ Zafar Kh^n, the son of a converted ^fonk Rajputp was left 
more and more to himself owing to the increasing weakness of lhe 
cemml power, and finally a.^s.umed lhe title of king in 1407. Owing 
chielly to the unusual capacity of tw^o of his descendanis—Ahmad 
Shah (i4tr-43>t the founder of AhmajcUbdd, and MabmOd Shah 
Bq^aia (1456-151 i)“the kingdom flourished greatly dowTi to 1526, 
and lingered on, despite the factious quanel-s of its noblc^^ until the 
province was conquered by Akbar in 1572- At its best period the 
kingdom compri-setl northern Gujarfit from Abu to the Narbada ; KAthi- 
Iw^ar^ which became a Musalm^n province tbrnugh the occupation of 
tliu (140a) and Girolr (1471) and the sack of DwSrka Bet (i47j); *he 
Tlpti valleys as far easl as ^iialner ; and the tract between the GhSis 
and UiesesL from Sumt 10 Bombay* Between these southern districts 
ami those of the Bahmanis, with whom Gujaitll was usually at peace^ 
lay lhe buffer Siaces of B^glfln and Hurhanpun the latler of which 
beotme for a long time a Gujarilii dependency under the Ftraki chiefs 
ofTIjalner and A&irgarh (1370-1599). 

'J’hc Deccan was urganizerl as a Muhammadan pno lTice by Muhan^ 
mad bin Tughtak, w^ho dividetl it into four districts for which he 
appointed Mtjslem chiefs and -coHectoni, and brought down settlers of 
all classes from Delhi. It included Chaul, ri< 3 i;ihol, Dcogiri, KandhiSr, 
Bidar, (>ud)arg:u and Raib^, arwi for a time Warangal, which last^ how'- 
evcT, was sotjo relaken by the Hindus. 'Fhe garrisons were com¬ 
manded by Mugha! an<l Afghan officers, who in 1347 were drivcti into 
revolt by the severity of the Sutton, and st;! up a scfjar.kte kingdom 
under the rule of Hasan Gangii Babmanip a low-born .Afghan of Thjlhi, 
Henceforwardp and until 15^61 lhe SulLins of Uelhi were loo busy In 
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Northern India to intervene in ihu ot the t>eecaiu 'Hic Ji^i- 

nuini houi^e did not die out until ^$2^, but it cetut^ to bt; uf pKiilitical 
account after 143:?- It produced sonic active sc^ldier^ but no really 
^reat rnlerp and its prosperity was due partly to a succession of able 
miniisteriii (jartly to the absence of any nvn\ of really equal energy. 
Tlic Centre of die Bahtnani |)ower vras the open country of the Deccan 
trom Daulatflrbld to C»ull)arga- The frontier v^'as ad^'anced Eo Katil/Ls in 
r^5ip to Golcooda in 1573, and to Waiangal in 1424, but did not reach 
the Bay of Bengal until 3472+ South of ]>itbhol and the Kistno^ the 
Konkan and Carnatic were for the most |>art held by petty Kindu 
chiefs who looked for aid to the Kdjils of ^*ijajTiniiyarj with whom the 
Bahmunis disputed the prjssession of the RaichUr LkkAh and the fort of 
HiitkApur, I'hc Moslems w^ere on the whok successfu] iti these war-'i 
and retained the Doabj hut their progress in the GhAls aiid Runkan 
wan ver)' slow and inconipktc. T^hey invadtfd the KoEibin in 14 sc; jind 
J4j<j with only partial succesSr mid in J453 with disastrous failurCp and 
did nul effect Lvely occupy Goa EiH 1470- 'J’heir |>ower in the Konkan 
at no time ex tended Imyond a few of Ehc Lii^er pM.irts, The interior of 
their country s^nis to liavc enjoyed |K;ic€t but suffered froni terrible 
Pbiniiiics in E3y6-r407 and in 1472-3^ nie dE^wnfalt of the dyruisty 
hrtjiught about by the bitter jeaknisy between the Decoani nobleai 
and the forcigti chiefs {Afghans, Turks, Mughals, Fersiansp and Aral>.sji 
upon whom the SulLins chiefly relied. At the end of die fificcnih 
4 cnlury the Bahmani eruEiire was divided into five separate kingdomli, 
the more nortlierly of which (Ahiiiudnagar and Bcr^lr) were fou tided by 
iJeccani nobles, while the three sotithern i^tates of Bi^=lpurp Bldar, and 
Golcondit were establisluxl by I'urkl chieriw About the same time 
(1490) there was a change of dymisty at Vijayaiugar also, and the Pqt^ 
tngue^c profited by the troubles to gain a footing on the coast. 'J'lie 
Ni/;\m^hahi house of Ahmsidnagar w'os of Brahman origin and freely 
employed its fellows in high civil offices. I'he Hijilpur kingSp who 
descended from the Miinttlia wife of their Ottiiianli foundefp froni attc^ui 
1535 made Marathi their {official LinguagCt and took Ur^hnian clerks 
and iMarAtha soldiers into iheir service- Tho Ahtnadnagar kingdom 
included Ehe port of Chau I, tho valley of tlie Godavari as lar as Nander^ 
and the grcjiter |iart of the present Nosik, Ahmadnagar^ Pooiia^ and 
Sholapur Districts. Shulapur itself^ together with Naldrug and KalpTni, 
was usually held by Bijapur, though the Ahmadnagar kings claimed it 
whenever they fell strong enoughs 'Die districts of Mudgal and Kai- 
chur were a similar bone of contention lictwcen Hijapur and Vijay^i- 
nagar^ 'I'hc original ] partition of the Deccan had no elements of per- 
numeiicyi ini the staiesnieii of the periori were welt aware ; but the 
balance of power preserved by coni^uitly shifting alliances in whicti 
the Musalmin king4» and the ruleni of Vijayunagor ti^k paiL, untiL the 
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rava^e> cumniiUL-d by ihii Hindu xtiio{yi ii\ 156^2 bnjuj^hl ahoiat a league 
l>etwecn the ^^uhianlTnadain powers which destroyed the Vijayariiigar 
kisi^dOTH (1565). Ahmaditagar then proceeded to ab^wrb HerAi (ipA 
while lUjAjsur set about conquering ihe Hmdu district south of the 
Kiitn^L lJuring this period the Eastern Dct-ciin wfis disturbed by per¬ 
petual warfare, and the Mubamraadans were not strong enough at se^ 
io protect their trade agairist lli»e Portuguese* Although tbe Par^ 1 
king of Khindesh JicknowJudged Akh^nr^i supremacy in 1572? the Mugha 
emfjeror did not actively inlcrvetie in the afiairs of the l^ectM until 
15^6, when his tnxjps unsuccessfully invaded Her^r in 5up|)ort of a pre^ 
tender to tht thTone of .\)iniad™4'ar. In upitc of this the 

TcekJtas factbnsi of the !>eccan did not coinfiose thear differences. In 
1595 a new Mughal army badeged Ahnmdnag-ir and oDcipcHed the 
cession of Beiar; and In 1596 war broke out afresh iind ended in the 
ea|}ture of Alutmdnagar and the ImpHaotiment of the boy-kmg by 
the Mughals < i6m). Khiiitdesh had become a Mughal province in Ihc 
previuu-^ year (i 591 ;). 

In T49M the Portuguese came to Calicut in setirch of Spices and 
ChrlstkiTSj' their first aequisition in the Presidency being the blind of 
Asjimw I’hcir crusading valour soon gave then^ ia ftKrtSing in ^e 
portJ^uf East Africa and Mabbar; and after defeating live Kgyptiiui 
fleet at Hiu in 1509^ they became unquestioned iruuiters of the Indian 
(.Iccarr, where they were careful to allow' no local rut^'y to grow up and 
no mcTchitntman to trade without their |Ke^. The next hIcji was to 
ehlablisb sellleTncnt!i on the coo-^t^ in wbidl llvey were helped by the 
weaknci^x^ of the country powers. 'Phey took Goa in 1510+ Malacca in 
1511, and Ommz h 1515. Later, the decay of the kingdotii of t ’.uja 
rat enabled them to t»ccupy Chaul Ha^iSicin with its depen« 

deneies, including Itomhay (i 534 >. bHu (1535). <' 559 )- 

Bui they soon became a corrupt and luxurious society, Iwsed upm 
i^lave Hjcrtir and mixed niarriagiSp and recruited by place-hunter^ and 
wastrels froni home. The cruelEscs of the Inquisition (from 
alienated the ruitlves, and the union v( Portugal with S\mtt (15^0) 
deprived the Indian settlcmeuts of their cLint to be the first care of the 
home- giivenmumt. The Portugmase monopoly of the trade with Europe 
could henceforth last only so long as no Eurojojan rival ctune upim the 
scene. On land, howeverp they strong enough to beat off all 

MusalniAn alhicLs on Goa (1570) and CImul (15 Jo and 1 592 "- 4 y 

By the end of the siateenlh century the iJelhi empire included the 
whole of Sind, Khiindesh, and Gujariq with the CKCE[ytbn of the Portu¬ 
guese pojitiCJisions of IMu, l>aniJlrv Kassein, and Hombay. 'I'hc elfi’ 
dency of the odniinsstration was, however, much weakened by frequent 
tfwnsfup^ of officers, and by the practice, which soon grew up, of allow¬ 
ing the great nobles to remain at court and administer their provinces 
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by deputy. 'J’be ]jnd lasj whii:h v^n.^ sTxcd iil [he ra^h ci|uivalent uf 
tjiie-lhird of the prcnluev, wj^s the chief head of revenue aiid virM^ 
ii^iscsiied ufffln a syi^tcni devised by Rajft Tt«liir ^(al, Akbar ^b^slisbed 
many minor imiiosLs and ir.insit dudeSp and prohibited safr and Ehe 
Cfislavcnient of prisoners of war; but ii is doubtful whether the control 
of the central powrer wis at uoy ntner strong enough to enforce the 
emijcror's benevolent nieosure-s in distant jirovinceitp 'Use crrij>erora 
dowit to Aumtigitb employed Hindus and Musa! mjins indE^ferenlly In 
pusitiotss cif trust, and did not levy the poll-Ea>f on infidels (/Vrs/ft) from 
Hindus. In Hujar^t, down to the death of A^r^ing^eb (1707), the 
Mughal vicertsys were on the whole successful in maintaining order und 
prosjxjrity^ in spite of the turbulence of the Kohs and H*ijputs tn the 
norths of the famines of i6jr, 16^(1+ and l6y7-5p and of 

the JJet'Oitu uttimks on burnt, which vtba sacked once by Malik Ambar 
(lb 10) and twice by btvaji (1664 and 1670). Almost tbrougbrnt the 
Mughal i^eriod the prujvince yielded a re^'enue of nearly two crores of 
rupees, and a large foreign trade was carded on at the ports of Cambay, 
Broach, and buntt. The decline of Mughal rule began with a Marlthi 
raid ain^ the Narbada in 1705. From tjn these invasions l>ecame 
ci.nnualr and the MarathAs established themselves successively at ^ng,id 
(1719), ChAm|:^ncr (1753)+ and Barnda 1 1734)^ The beginning tif the 
ertd came during the governorship of Sarbuland Kli 4 n {^723-30^ ^^'ho 
farmer! tmi the revenues and admitted the Mat 4 th^ claims to 
and s^rdrs^mt/JkAL Henceforwarcl^ although the Delhi court continued 
to apiKiint viceroys until 1743, alj^ioluie anarchy reigned in tl'^e pro¬ 
vince, which w'LL'i ravaged iEii[>ania 11 y by the leaden, of the Peshw^a's 
and the Gaikwjtr's armies, by the RAjihs ui' Jodhpur, by the agents 
of the Nia^n] ul-mulk, and by sucli loeal Musahnan chiefs as the Babw, 
who established ilttrm^liicN at Junftgarh (r7j8j and Hjil 3 ..sinor (1761)^ 
the Jh^loris, who scttlicil at Pjilaiipur (1715), and Vtomin Kluln, who 
set up the State of Cambay (1743). Kmnines In 1719, ^732, and 1 747 
liddwl to the misery of the j>eoplc. In 1737 theCaikwir wdsadmitte^l 
to a full half-share in the revenues of the provutce, and occupied Ahiiiad- 
fibi^d jointly with the viceroy ^ tnw^p!j (1738)^ Broach fnnn 1731 to 
1752 w'as held hy u dc|jtJty of the Nizim, who had to give up a share of 
its custonui so the CiaikwSr, Surat sulferod chiefly from the violeiKC 
of ri^'wl iundldalcs for the governorship, 

Hy 1600 the M ugh^ds held KhUndesh and the forts of Ahmadnagar 
and Naslk, but liad by no means subdued the t-apen country^ or crushed 
the Deccani Musalnijlnsj w'ho established a new capiuil at KharkI 
(Aurangjtbftd) close to their old centre of Daulat&tjdd. In 1610 Malik 
Ambar recovered Ahiri^dttagwr and nearly the w^hoie cif the old 
Ni^^imshlhi dominions, and sucked ^urajt Almost until his death 
(1626} lie remained master of the JJeccan, where he intrudoced the 
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revenue system ihiit nmde his iiunie a hoyseliold uord. 'I'he 

Muchalsdid nut really regflin iheir ijosiiiwi until 1630. 
the Niiftiiibhlhis and capture Uaulatabud until 1633. I ho* 
hrousbt them into collisiwt with the Etijipur ^^c.ver^1tl1t:[ll which had 
hithcTio followed a temiwrij-jng policy. I he result of the w^t ^ 
a peace V«y favourable to BijUpur, which j^t.ned the territory between 
the Bhtuiii and the Nliu, its well as the northern KonWi up to the 
Bns.vein Hver (1636). Thw paicc lasted for twenty years (till 
during which the Mughab pacified the Northern D^can and nitrodaccd 
Todar Mars revenue system, while the Bijflpur government turned its 
attention to the conquest of the petty chiefs of the Camiilic. At this 
time the Hindus began to play a leading piurt in the Decean hor 
a hundred years the Mardihas had been leamuq; warture, and the 
Brahiniuis the art of gpvernraeim in the sertice of the ih^iiur huliam. 
At the same time there hud been u notable rcvivnl of Hindu religious 
feeling under the guidance of VaUhniivii preacherr^ (Elsnath und 
TukAiim). Til* Mughal* liad destroyed Ahmadnugur and were 
threatening Bijilimr. The old order was clearly fulling to piece* and 
ih* Maritthis only wanted a leader, 'I hcy found one in Sivaji BhonsliL 
Si mil was bom (1617) and brought up in the country winch passed 
from Ahmadnagar to BtjSpur under the trisiiy of 1636, and wti-s under 
ih* immediate govemnrent of his father Shahyi, who had been one of 
the most prominent of the Bijapur generaL*. Though a younger sou, 
he was initiatrti very early iitto the nianagemcm of the fumily mhen 
unce owing to the absence of his father and brothers m the ( arnaiK. 
He wm. trained from the first as the Hindu ruler uf a Hindu state, 
though this ideal by no means excluded politic subniissiun to a foreiip 
superior who did not ioteriere in hotue affairs. As his power incr^d, 
Sii-jjl modelled his govenitncnt more and more on the old Hindu 
kingship of the law books- 1‘hc complete attainmeMt of his ideal was 
mitiried tij the world by his coronation in 1674- 11”=* restortitimi ol 

the old law under a Hindu kiiifi tfXik such a hold upon the Marftth^ 
iniaginaitoii that Sivaji's system was enabled to survive tile death of its 
rounder. Stvaji built up his kingdom at the esptn-’ie of liijApur. He 
began by subduing the new provinces in the northern Konkiin and 
between the Bhimii and the NUu (ibad-ff^ He ntvi conquered Jivli 
in the old Bijkpur dominions (1655) and overran the Konkan from 
lanilra to G«i li659Hia>, after which he built forts on the and 

tiegan to create a navy. The Bijiimr government, distracted by war* 
abroad and factions at home, failed 10 recover its lost provinces, and w.*s 
compelled by an alliance between Sivaji and the Mughals to buy hini 
off with a promise of tribute ti 660 ). On the death of SulHn All Adii 
Shah of BijUpur in 1673, Sivaji renewed the war and coittiuered I’anhala, 
with the open country to the east of it. Sliam, Phonda neat Goa, and 
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ill* portF of Karwar and Ankola (1672-6). He n^xi sJIfed hin^^lf 
frith Golconda and itivadcd the Bijipur CWnatic (1676-87). The 
Bijapiir government^ now hard prt»s,->ed hy the Myghals, bought peace 
and alliance by cedmg Kopal and Be]]ar>- und resigning the ovcrlordship 
of the Clamatic (1675). In hi^ two wars with the Mughats (1662-5 
and 1670 8o)» which interfered with hia designs on Bijflpur, Sivajf wus 
not the aggressor. Aumngzch on his part desired to weaken the 
Deccani m by fomenting their quarrelsp but not to crush them until 
he could take the field in person. Hence the real fight for the mastery 
of the Dcccrin did not lake place in Sivajl^ lifetime, and tns raids u|K>n 
Sural. Ahmadnagar, Aurang^lbad, Khandesh* and Hcrir wera only diver¬ 
sions, Sivnji wefully strengthened the forts in hts tciriioriesi and 
collected hh revenues direct tfirough government ofircers. HEs army, 
both horse and root, received regular pay, and had to account for (heir 
plunder. 'Hic Muglials had besieged liljlpur in 1657 and again in 
1666. when its Sullen bought peace Ijy the cession of ^hriBpur and the 
adjoining dFstrii ts (i668), In 1675 a fresh Muglial inva-sion ended in. 
a truce and alliance^ which was renewed in 1678. But .Aunuigzeb 
preiKcd fpir harder terms, and the lUjxtpur government turned for help 
to SivajT^ who created a diversion fay plundering the Mughal Deercan 
(1679). After bivajl’s death (1680) the ^Cughal party again gained 
the upper hand in BijSpiilr and tried to recover some of the districEs 
ceded to the ^^taratl^as, Aurang?;efa judged that die time had now 
come for completing the conquest of the I »eccan, whk h he entered in 
person with a rasi army (i 63 i|), Por a time success seemed to follow 
hi-H arms. He took the capitals and rxxupied the lenitoiy of both 
BijApur (r686) arni < k>tarndft (16S7). and captured and executed Sivaj'i'si 
weak son Sainblii&jl {1689). But ho had now de^rciy!.d the only 
orgitniited Musalm^n |>ouer of the Deccan, and was h> enter upon a war 
of race and religion in which the xMar&ttiA.s w^ere no longer paralysed bv 
die incapacity of bambh^jr. The country was ovemm by the disljanded 
soldiery of ihc fallen kiogdoms, atid the resulting anarchy gave full 
EKope to the guerrilla tactics of iht ^NfarAthfis. .\urangzeh could neither 
trust his officers nor do everything hioiself, and cTorruptiVni and dis- 
organization increased frimi year to year until the whole imperial 
niachine wa.s out of gear. In the first siiigc n-f Ehc war, Rajii Rflm. the 
ManlihA regent, hehl his couri at fiingec in the t.’arnatic D 690-8), 
which frjLi besieged by the \tugluib, while the .Mai^thi horse overran 
the ricocan in every direction. In the next ticriod (1699-1705) 
Aurang/eb Iwsieged the MarAtli* forts, while the Mardthd htirseinen 
ranged farther afield into Milwj^ and Gujartt- Abtiui r705 the tide 
definitely turned. 'Ihe Kfi*rllEha.H recaptured their fortiSp and Aurangzeb 
retired to Ahmadnagarp where he died (i7tJ7). The new emi>eroj- 
withdrew the remnant of the great army of the [leoraop but created 
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a division among his tnemaes by rel^ng Sivujrs grandson SMhi\ n hn 
had been brouglii lip at. the Mughai coun Shiha esiablished 

hiin^if at Siiim, while a younger branch of Sw-ajl's line set a sepa- 
rale kingdcmi at Kolhapur {1710X After a period of anarchy ShabO, 
aided by the tdenl^ of Balaji Vishvanith, the founder of the Pcshiit 
line, restored order in his own tfiititoiyj was acknowledged (1713) W 
Angrii, the commander of the fteeh who ruled the Konkan from 
Kolaba southwards, and obtained (17^0) from the emperor the cession 
of the country south of the Bhima as far east as Pandharpur^ as weil as 
the right to levy Mair/A (tme-fourth) and (one-tenth) from 

the Mughal Deccan, the Caimticp Tanjore, 1 ’richinopolyt and Mysore. 
Ttiese lev ies gave the Majaihls a pretext for interfering wherever they 
eho^. The collections were so arranged as to intermingle the interests 
of ttie several military chiefs, and make them dependent on their 
BrS.bman clerics. The increasing power of the Peshwa and the cm ploy- 
ment of the Marathi forces in distant colerprUes brought about the 
decay of Sivaji's constitution, which was suited only for the inonagc- 
nveni of home affairs. As the authority of the RiSj 5 grew les-S the 
kingdom l^ecame a confederacy rrf leaders whose chief bond of union 
was a joint interest in their plunder. The year 17^4 was a lurntng- 
point in I^cccan history, marketl by the deftnite adoption by ShJhUp 
under the influence of son, the PeJihwi Baji Rao, i>f the policy 

of destroying the Mughal empire, tn preference to cons^jlidating his ow n 
dominions, and by the antv‘ii] in the lleccan of Nir^m-ul-rnulki tlic 
founder of the present Hyderabad dynasty^ nominally as the empeior's 
deputy^ but really as an Independent ruler. The Nii^am desired to free 
the Sil^ak of Hyderabad from the MarilEha claims, but was completely 
defeated (ijaS). His ally, the Itiji of Kolhapur, was IjOMght ofiT 
by the cession of the country between the Vima and Tungabhadro 
(i7go); and his toaln Triiubok Rao IXibhlldei was defeated and slain 
{i7gj). live Peshwl now (1732-6) Eumed his attention to Milwd and 
advmiccd to the gates of Delhi, In 1737 the Niz.^ni was imiuced by 
the emperor to invade where he was defeated; bu[ in the 

Deccan his troops met the Marathls on equal termis and peace was 
restored, to the vexation of Bljl Rao, who died in 1740- Meanw'hilc, 
the ruin of the Muglial empire was completed by the invasion of Nadir 
Shall { 17 ^ 9 ). 

The MarflthJls from this time to the end of the eighteenth century 
remained the dominant power in WesEern Indian and during the first 
thirty-four years of this iJeriml (1740-74) they liad only local rivals 
to deal with. Gujartt was parcelled out among a iiumber of local 
chiefs, who carried on ceaselfcis petty wars whith ihe MarathiSs had no 
wi^h to suppress so long as they could secure their share of the plunder 
of the province. The Peshwit's seizure of half the riaikwtlKs share in 
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1751 only added another clainiani of blnclcmaiL After the haiile of 
P 3 nrpat the local MusalmlEns tried, but failed, to drive out the Galkiv3r 
^r76t). The last chance of a strong native govicmment giowing up was. 
however, niined by the disputed succcf^ion at Baroda in 176&. UTic 
internal troubles at Surat lasted until tl)e castle was occupied hy the 
British in 1759. This event gave them claims on Broach, which had 
Ijecn independent since 1753, but was taken hy a British force in 1771. 
In 1740 the new Peshwa, BaiUji. had first to strengthen his own 
position in the Deccan. He bought olT his most dangerous riral, 
Kaghuji Bhonsla of N%pur, by giving him a freehand in Bengal (17441! 
He obtained from Shfihii on his deathbed a deed empowering him to 
govern the kingdom (1749) : he secured the succession of a puppet. 
Raja of doubtful legitimacy (1749); won over the leading chiefs by 
liljeral gnuiLs; mode Poona the capital of the confederacy (1750); and 
hfflflicd by ti^chery the rising of Dlnviji Gaifew^ (trst>. The old 
N'iniin had died in 174B, Balaji took pirt in the disputes among his sons, 
and, in spite of the aid given by the l■■rench to their nominee, extorted 
a cession of all the countiy west of Beritr, between the Tapti and the 
tkiddv^ri (1751J. Further quarrels among the Nixam's sons enabled 
the Peshwa to occupy Ahmadnogar. This ted to a war, at the end 
which (17^) the MacathlLs obtained possession of the SHAaA of 
Bijipur, which tbqr hcncefotth retained, as well as of other lands which 
the Mugbals regained later (17G3 and 1766). In 1743 the Peshw2 
luul beramc governor of MAlwS; in J754 his troops had decided the 
succession to the Muglial empire ; and in 1755 they levied fAanfA in 
Hindustan and at Arcot. But their military (lowcr was broken when at 
its height by Ahmad Shah Durrani at the bloody battle of Panlpat 
(17*1), whidi was followed Lj- the death of Bilaji. [’his crushing blow 
enabled the Niz 3 m to recover some of his lost provinces (1gave 
Haidar Alt time to strengthen himself in Mysore (17144)1, and freed 
Delhi from Maratha domination for nine years (1761-70). 'J'he 
Bhonsla of BerSr showed a tendency to break off from the confederacy, 
and BaHJi's brother Kaghuba began that course which for twenty j eara 
made him the stormy petrel of Maratha politics. None of the country 
poweis, however, was strong enough to overthrow the MarAthfi kingdom. 
The able young Pcshwfi,Madhu Rao I (1761-72) checkmated his tur¬ 
bulent unde, played off the NLcOm ngiunst the Bhonsla, repeatedly 
deicated Haidar All, and reestablished MarAtha influence at JMhi 
(• fjO'i). He also found time to bring his Deccan provinces under 
a system, of govern mcnt which, however rude, was vigonoiis. popular, 
and comparatively honest, and under which be realised a revenue of 
2S0 lakhs. 

J’he first collision between the Mar^thls and the British took place in 
*774. when civil war broke out between Raghuba and the ministty 
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whiclii go^'ernecl in the name i^f ihe child Pesh.w?l| Nt^ldhii Rao fl. 
HcuriTij;. n Portuguese eKpedItinn for the recover)^ of S^lsette, ihe 
Itombay Government seized that iiiland (i 774 )p agreed to aid 
Raghuba in f elum for the cession of SalscttCt Bassein, md certain dis^ 
iricLb in Gujariit (1775). Pht Governor Gcncml, however, concluded 
with the Poona nstnistry ihc 'I’rcaty of Punindhiir (1776)1 under which 
Riighuhii was to be pcn-sioTied off and Salserte ;«ld Hroach were to be 
IcfL in the hands of the British. But the wording of the tmity gave rise 
to new disputes; and the fear of a Frei^ch invasion led the Bombay 
Government to send Raghuba towards Foona with an anny:^ which, 
however, wtcs compelled to j^urrender at Wadgatifl to Sindbia and Nana 
Farnaihls *he two ieading member the Peshwi's government {1779). 
HTie balance was restored by the march from the Jumna to Sorat of 
a Benjpil amiy^ which met wiih considerable success in f^ujarrlt and 
look Ihifisein (1780). A league betwctn the Pesbwa^ the Xiajimp and 
Haidar All (whose atd Ihe ^larilhas obtained by cnnflrmiiig his con- 
que$t5i in I>hlrw3r) led the British to drop the scheme of setting up 
Raghuha at J^oona, and MalwA and hladras became the chief theatres 
of war Sindhia was the finft to come to terms (1781)^ and some 
months liter Nana Farnavls also agreed to the Treaty of Salbai (1782), 
under which Sal^ettc remained with ibc liritishp who handed over 
Knjoch to Sindhta. The Gaitwir was protected apinsi the Peshw 3 , 
and Raghuba pensioned o^ and died soon after (1784). 

For twenty years (lySa-iSoj) the British and Marathi Govemmentfi 
remained at peace. It was during this period that the Mar^thA con- 
fetleracy began to break up. The Gaikwir was detached by his 
acceptance vi Briti^^h ptotecrion (1732) ; Sindhia had become accus- 
lonied to act alone in HindustAn, and took no part in the Mysore 
^Var (1785-93); while the lier^r chiefs were encouraged by the British 
to follow a policy of I heir owfIh Tn €ujar 5 t there was little improvement 
in the govemiinent during this period, though, in finite of disputes in the 
Gaikw jlr's family and intrigoeft at the Poona court, a .semblance of order 
was preserved by British influence from i 78j to 179^ when the Tpaitwar 
took Ahmadibdd and impd^ned the Fiwhwil^s agent. Furtlrer dls- 
lurbances then took place, which were pul down by a British force 
(iSoj). In 1799 the Pe&hwd farmed his rights to the Gaikw^r^ who 
entered into subsidiary dllance with the British. Negotiaiions followed 
betw^ecn the British, the PcshwSL, and the Gaikwir, which ended in ihe 
cession to the hrst named of certain districts and rights in Gujaritt. 
'phe Britidi Government had annexed Sunt in i 3 oo, on the death of 
the Nawab, whose family were pensioned olTj and had conquered 
Broach from Sindhia in the war of iSoj. 

.Aficr the |^ce with the Fmglish (1733) the flrst caru of NSiia Far 
navis was to regain, by an alliance with the NLtim^ the territory^ with 
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which ihe reshwfi h,id bi.ught ihe itid of Mysore in t jyij. '[‘his tibjcrt 
attained in lySj, but J'ipa renewed the war, and by aiuckihg 
'I'ravancore drot^ the British to join the alliance against him fijgo). 
In f jgi he made peace at the cost of half hi$ dominions, of which the 
FCshwa obtained the portion north of the Waidha riitr. 'J’he accession 
of Raghuba’s son Bajf Rao to the Peshwaship fiypfi) caused the fall of 
Nina Famavis and the rain of the Maifltha power. Through his elTorts 
to secure the throne and to shake off first N4nii FamavTs and then 
Sindhia, Baji Rao incurred the distrust of all parties and plunged the 
l>ficcan intf> dvil wans in which the RajSs of Satara and Kothitpur took 
pift. He intrigued both with the British and with '[‘ipfl, but took no 
part in the last My.sorc ^Var (1799), at the end of which he found hini- 
seir hemmed in between a British protectamte (Hyderabad) on the east 
and British Districts on the south, 'fhe Marquis 'IV'ellestey now invited 
liim to enter the system of subsidiary alliances. In fear of Holkar, who 
had seired Poona in revenge for the murder of his brother, BajT Rao 
signed the Treaty of Bnssein (i8oa). The British tesiored him to 
Poona; defeated Sindhia and the Berar chief, who had taken up arms 
on hearing of the 'I’reaty of Bassein, at ,-lx.haye, at Atgaon, and in 
Hindustan, and forced them to sue for peace (1S03). The Bonibav 
tiovernment Toot but a subordinate part in these proceedings, as frtmi 
'774 their foreign policy had been controlled by the Suprertte Govern¬ 
ment at C^cutta, and in the Deccan campaign of 1603 the chief part 
Was taken by Madms troops. The [’residency then included only 
Salsettc, the harbour islands (ftom 1774), Sunit (from iSoo), and 
Binkot (from tyjfi), the aflkiis of Northern GujaTit and the Deccan 
being the business of the Govemor^ciurrars Agents at Baroda and 
Poona respectively. 

It was between the years jgoj and 18*7 that the framework of the 
Bombay Presidency took its present shajjc. The first Districts to be 
organized wenr those of GujarSt, which wwc taken over by the Bombay 
tiovernment in 1805, and enlarged in i0i8. The GaikwJir was already 
luider Britisfr protection, and the Peshwi’s rights were acquired jiartly 
by treaty and (ranly by conquest. The Districts were organized on the 
Bengal itKidel, and I he change from native rule was rather in men than 
in measures. 'J'hc first steps towards the settlement of KathiiiwAr and 
the Maht Kflntha were taken l^tweeu 1807 and 1810. .After B3jl Rao’s 
restoration the Deccan .mlTcred acvetiely from famine; and robbery, 
oppression, and corruption were mmjrant. After long v^illation, Bajf 
kao, the last of the Peshwl-i^ attempted to shake off British control, but 
tvas defeated, i^aptured, und pensioned off (1817-8). .k kingdom was 
created for the Rjjh uf Baiftra, the heir of SivajI, out of part of the 
Peshwi’s dominions, and two were given to KolhSpur j the rest 

was placed Under a British Commissioner (iSip). The settlement of 
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the Presidency ccuiipl-ftted by MiHinbitmirt biphinstofie (Governor 
in i&i9^37X wliose aim was lo govern on the best native KneSt avoiding 
cliaiiges iintil the people should be fitted for them by educBiionH He 
pacii^ the Decoui* set up the Sadr Court, t^iified the laws, and 
opened schools, 'I hc (josser abuses of Mjl Rao*s days were stopped, 
and the peasantry were contented and cirdtnly, though the Brahmans 
and the soldiery felt the toss of their former chances^ of di^jtiiKtbn and 
plunder. 

Elphinslone^s governorship wan fullowed by a peritxl of retrench ment 
and slower pregres^i marked chiefly by the enlargcniciit of the Presidency 
through the lapse of Native States, the additian of .\dkn (1&J9) and 
StNo (1347)* and the lease of the FAnch Mahlls from Sindhia (1853)^ 
Something was done for education, irriipititHi, public health, and raiV 
ways, and in 1843-5 * somewtint serious rising in Kolhipur was put 
down, riie Government tind the defecLs of its qualities. Taxation was 
lighter titan before, but more fijrietty exactcrl Criminal trials were 
more regular^ but punishment was Its certain. Now that order reigned, 
more Lind was tilled and trade whs iiafer, hut for that very" reai«>n there 
followed a great and general fall of prices, which increased the pressure 
of the land tax. Jn the l^can a premature attempt at a new settle¬ 
ment led to great dhitress. The new rates were at once reduced^ and 
after twelve years of inquiry the principles which are still the basis of 
the Bombay laiKl revenue system were formulated in 1847^ 'Fhe opera^ 
tions of the new suney generally faulted in a nrdudion of assessmentp 
and there ensued a jx^riod of great agricultural prosperity. I'he survey 
brought to light many casts of lands held Tcnt-lrce without authority^ 
and the Inam Commission whs appointed to frirquirc into all such 
claims (rSfa). 

Under Lord Elphinstone (r 853-60), though the landholders had been 
■fclamied by the pioccedirtgs of Uic InSlm Commission and by the use of 
the docBrine of * lapse/ the Presidency passed through tJic crisis of the 
Mutiny without any general rising, for the local rebellions in Gujar^^h 
among the Jthlls, and in the Southern MarillbA Country bekod con¬ 
cert and cohesion, and the outbreaks um^mg the troops at Karachi, 
AhmadAhdd, and KolhILpur were cpickly put dowTi. The most dan^ 
ger^ms rtbeh Tlntill I'oiii, was headed oflT froni Gujarat and hunted 
down in 185^ After the Mutiny progress w-ss much inoie rapid, espe^ 
cially as regards education, railways, and the cotton manufacture. 

Under Sir Bank Frcft; (! 862-7) agricultural prosperity ruiched its 
behest owing to the cnomious demand for Indian cotton in 

Europe during the American Civil IV'iir (i361-5). wealth thus 

poured into the country led to an extraordinary epidemic of speculation^ 
known as the * Share Mania * (i 364 - 5 )t which ended in a serious com¬ 
mercial crisis and die failure of the Bonk of Bombay (l 366 ). But the 
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peasaiur)' on the whole gained nnjre than xhcy lost, and in the lung nan 
the trade of BcMiiha)- was not seriously injuied. At this Eiine the tnain 
lines of railway were opened and the Presidency wus eo^'Ctod with 
a network of maids. 

In 1&68 the monsoon lailed and the Eiondition of the Deccan began 
to cause anxiety^ owing to the indebtedness of the peasantry, "rheir 
relations with their rjrcdilois led to rbts And outmges (1873), which 
were inquired into by » special conunission: but before any action was 
lakcn on its reporh the monsoon of failed and the great famine of 
1876-5 set in* 'rhe nionsricm of 1877 was again irregular, and was 
followed by epidemic fever and a plague of rats (1878), so that relief 
measures were not discontinued until The direct result of the 

fajuinu was the cotistTiEction of new railways and irngation w'orks in 
the Deccan, and the formatiDn of Govemnient forests on a large scale 
for the purpose of imprm-ing the ram^ll and KCturing the supply of 
wood. A measure was also [Kissed to pftitcct 4igncultunsts against the 
grosser forms of fraud on the part of muOLy-Icnders (1879). 

J'hetc followed a brief ficriod of jiroiperiiy in which much was done 
for educatitHi and local self-government- About j 8^ a series of had 
seasons begym. Hindu feeling wa,s tnuch excited by discussions on the 
.\ge of Con^icnt Bilh and hy the preaching of the Cow Protection 
Societies, w:hich embittered the relations bctw'een Hindus and Muliam- 
madans to such au extent as lo cause riots in Bombay and utany other 
places {1893-4). 

Uorse, howci tT, was lo follow. Uhe r^ins of 1895 were l>elow the 
and the faHure of those of 1B96 caused famine throughout the 
l>«;can in 1896-7. After one poor and one fair s^eason there followed 
the grfiai raminu of 1895—1902, which desolated Gnjartt and the 
Northern and IV'ustem Deccan, and was acooniimnicd by a virulent 
outbreak uf cholera. Plague appeared i n Bom bay Ciiy in Augush 1896, 
and has since s|iread by land yiid sea lo every |Kiri of the PresiderKy. 
The Original plague measures caused great alarm and discontent, and 
were violently opposed in 1898 at Sinnar and Bombay. When the 
most stringent and costly efTurfs failed to stamp out the dL^^easet it 
l>n!ame clear that a permanent plague policy could not be based on 
them. From October, 1898, therefore^ mure use was made uf native 
ATilunteer agency, the restrictions on travelling were relaxed, and (he 
discretional relief fund was startetl to help the poorer sufferers. The 
inquiries of the Plague Commission (1898-9) rosuSled in still further 
relaxations, which came into force under the orders i>f the Go^cm- 
mcnl of Indiii from July, 1900. The people are now genemLIy 
accustomed both to the plague and to the existing plague measures, 
and accept both with resignation^ Uown to the end of hEarch, 1904, 
over une million deaths hiid been rcpc^rted iu the Pufoidcncy as due 
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plagtie. Billeif ftfelkiigs against Govurtiment found veftt in the nadve 
pre»T in an attetnsited strike ag^in^t the payment of rewnue (i&g6-7)s 
and Sn dtsiuibances aribing out of foreat grievances in Th^(i 896 )^ 
and culminated in the murder of the chairman of the Pi^ita plague 
committee and anotiier officer by a band of BriLhman fsuiiiiics in June, 

[ 3^7- Trade and induatiy suffered ^xry severely during these ycar$, 
Esoept a few dolmens and implements of the stone age, there are no 
remains in Western IndLa older than the inscriptions of Asoka (2508.0.) 
at Ju?{acarh and Sopara. The oldest buildings were of wood, hut 
were copied in hundreds of Buddhist caves dug out of the trap cliffs on 
the main roulH froni the Deccan to the coast. The best known groups 
are at BhaJa {200 n.c 4 Bedsa (100 fl.c.)H ivAai.i {50 b.c.)^ ]unna8 
(a.o. 100), Nasik (100 fuc.-A.D. 2Qo), aud Kasheri (A.LI. tpo-soo). 
In each group is at least one pilkred hall with a barrel rrwf and a relic 
shrine * number of square chambers {vtMru), out of 

which open cells for monks and travellersH There are no sepame relic 
shrines mtla^ or pillairs of archaeological iin|K>r!anc<^ 

Jains and Hindus imitated the Buddhist ttaves^ but, except the Hindu 
caves at Elephanta and Bapasii (seventh Us eighth century), their 
best wort is found in the Niifltn's country. All iem|iles in \^'eslcrn 
India have r cell which contains the idol, with a tower above it 
(iVrtffwi), and a pillared porch or ball {fnandafi^) in front. The oldest 
structural temples (seventh and eighth century) are to be found a[ 
AlvACUp PArfAl^KALj and BaDami iit Bij^pur District. One ut these 
resembles a fhaitya cave^ while others ?,hQw ihc terraced tower of the 
Dmvldian or the four-sided spire of the IndoAiy^n style. The latter 
is the true local style of the Deccan, where hundreds of temples, which 
are now ascribed in the Mardthi di^ttricts to Hemfidpani and in the 
Kamurcse country to Jakhanachfirya, were built l)£iween 1000 and 
1500. The term HeTri&d|>antj^ which is ap|>lied to old temples, rcief' 
voiri, juid wells in Khfindesh and the Deccan, is derived from the 
name of the minister of Ramcbandra (iJ7t)t the Vidava ruler of 
Deogiri, who w su|>posed to hrrvc intrijduced sonic charige in archiiec- 
tural style. Hut the word has lost the hpocial meaning which it once 
jK^.sesseti and is loosely applied to any dd atone building dating from 
ihc |ieriod mentioned. I'bis was the great age of tcinpic-huilding in 
Gujutti also^ where the Jmn $tyle w ith its dtniied [Kjrches and rect¬ 
angular courtycirdi grew up at Girnar and .Shetriya. Ambcirtiiltli is the 
best know^Uj and Gondesvar near Sinnar the most [icrfect^ example of 
ihe Indo-AryTin ^ttyle^ To the same |>eriod belongs the secular architcc- 
tuFC of J hinjhuvada and Dabhoi, and a number of ]*uge wells and tanks 
in Gtijarit and the Deccan, The earliest .Musalmln work of note is 
the jAma Masjid nt Cambav (1515), built from the spoils of Jain 
templo, During tlic best period (1411-1511) of the .Ahiiiatblifthi 
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kings AhmauabaL), MAfiMOj>AiiAt\ and Champankm were adorned 
with ntany bcautfrul mosques tombs palaces of Moslem design 
worked out by Hindu artists. In the Deccan the most nobthle 
Muhammadan remitins are the tombs mosque^ and palaces erected at 
Uijflpur between 1557 and 1657, Since the fourteenth century the 
Hindus have built little or note except iiorne forts such os tho$e con¬ 
structed by Siv^aji. 

I'he history^ md arcbacokgy nf Sind «jfe dealt with in the article on 
that Conimissioncrship, 

1 'he Census of 1901 showed the Bombay Presidency to cofitairt 
331 tow ns 4<>i^94 villages and 5^004,095 houses ^'>th a population of 
25,461^,109. Of ihtse, 1^,515,587 Here in British 
territory^ 6^908,643 in Native States, and 43,1974 in 
the outlying jbetikmcnt of Aden, The density for the ]^residency as 
a W'hok is 135 persom |>er square mile. Sind has a |>opulation of 
3^^io,9tD^ with a density of 687 the Northem Division 
density 356; the L'cniral Divisfon 5^944^447, density i6o; and the 
Southern Division 5^070,692, density 303. tSombay City has a popula¬ 
tion of 776,006*, equal to 35 i 373 to the square mile. The Native 
^tatc^ belong to four main groups—Ciuyiirftt, Ijopubtion 4^361,666^ 
deJViity 94: Konkon^ 350^684, density 21$ : Deccan, 373,779 j density 
78 ^ Carnatic, 1^623+^06^ density 234. Kbnir^mr in Sind has a popula¬ 
tion of 199^333 and a density of 33. In British territory' the density of 
population varies from 449 (Kalra District) to 37 (’J’huu and Parkar): 
m the Native States^ from 319 (KolhsSpuj] to 20 (Khinde^ih Agency}. 
Bomlwiy City hai! adeo-sity nearly double that of -Madras (’ity, esceeding 
500 to the acre in Itts mtys-X [>ci|>ut(jus sections, 

'Hie Presidency ay a whole contains i r towns of nnae than 50^000 
inhabitants^ and 313 of between 5+000 and ja,ooo. Villages of between 
500 and 5,000 (including a few classed as towns in the t'ensus) number 
i2+95tp and villages of less than 500 inhabitant^ 27 i 74 j’ 

l^s than one-hfib of the |K)|]iilaiioii (19 jjer teni.) are to }>e found 
in towns of 5*000 and oier. nic |iercenlage of urban population has 
increased from 17 to 19 in the ten year^ since 1891; but in the face of 
the opposing influenres t#^f plague and fannnvt it ii* diflRctiilt to assign 
any deli rule signihcance Uj this increase. IvKcupt in the Konk*Ui, w here 
the hou-ses are often widely w^Mltered, the nuijority of die village pojHiht- 
lion arc crowded together cm liutitcd sites. Famine lends 10 drive 
viSlugcTs to centre; of trade in seaich of employmentp while pliagoe acEs 
as a deterrent on those who would otherwise resort to inftreted centra 
Since the Ttest plague epidemic in J896, there hsis t>cen a noticeable 
mo^^cnieflt from town and \alliigc sites to the fields in the vicinity. The 
si.\ most iiopulous tuwns in British. Icrttlury arc Bow hay (776^006), 

^ The pupulaEiod in I WiU 977|8j 2 , ■ficoidlnig; a iptdal 
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Ah^iadabad (185,889), Poona [i53^32a)i SfKAr (119,^^36)^ Kabacmi 
(f 16^665), and Shouapuk (75,288). Further details of the |K)j3ul3tiQn 
by District and State iire given in 'J'ablc L on pp. 3 S 3 ” 4 - 

An estimate of the |>fipuktion, prepared in 1854* jjave a total of 
15,578,992 ■ in 1872 the first decennial Census shrmcd that thii had 
increased to J3|099,532. In iSSr, in sipite of the severe famirie which 
occurred in 18771 total Teached 33,432,431, and this bad again 
increased in iS9t to 26,960,421. 

*l'he dcoease of population since 1891 by reascjn of famine and 
pUguc amounts to about millions, and has iLflected every District in 
the Fresidency proper except Dhirwir and Ratnilgin, which show' an 
increase of 6 per cetit. The htabi Kintha and Kh^idesh Agencies 
have lost 38 and 43 per cent, of their pojmlaticn^ Sind alone shows an 
increase of over 11 per cent., which is due to immigration us well as to 
natural growth- 'Fhe brunt of the loss was cxpeHcnced by the Native 
States Hn<l Gujiafit* which sulfered tnosi severely from the famine of 
1899-1900^ 'rhe mortality caused by fa m ine and plague between 1891 
and 1901 is roughly estimated at 3,000,000, of which one*third 
occurred in Bntish territory and two-thirds in the Nathne States. 

The Presidency iK^JiLsesses an immigrant population of 8oo,ooOs the 
most noteworthy immigtation being into Sindj, where the bringing of 
fresh land under cuUivalion draws many cultivators froni Baluchistan 
and the Punjab. There arc uow more Baluchis in Sind than in the 
whole of BalucbistSUr .\ largo number of labourers from KolAba and 
Katn^iri 1 >istricts and from the Gh^t villages of Ahmadnagir, Poona, 
and Sdi^m are found in Bombay City* where they are employed in 
the dock^ or in the many factories and cotton-mills. U remarkitbk 
that Bombay draws labourers even from the United Provinces^ 
36,€2 oo immigrants from thjit area having been enumerated in ie/ij. 
On the other hanib the fTensus showed a total of 600,000 oiitigrants 
from the Bombay Presidency in other Provinces and Stales (excluding 
BarodaX so that streams of migration to and from the Presidency 
very nearly neutraliTc each other. These emigrants are chiefly found 
in Hyderftbld State, C^tral India, and TbefC is iiome einigm- 

tion from the coast of KJthiiwAi to South Africa. 

The record of ages in an Indian Census is notoriously untrustworthy, 
owing to the widespread ignorance of correct ages. In 1901 ihe popu¬ 
lation of the Presidency (esciuding Aden) was 255,434^235, including 
3,024,460 children under five years of age. 'the age distribution for 
each sex shows a preponderance of female in the penod.^ 0-10 and 
0™ 40. 

llie only intcrfcitiug conclusion to be drawn from the age statisticji 
recorded in 1901 is Ehat, in Districts severely affected by fiiminCK the 
|iru|>oniDri cif the po^Hiliition in the age i^eriods 0-5 und 60 and over 
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is nmrkedi)' Ies5 than cSsmhcrCs on indicalirm thal the KfOiteiit s^iffereh^ 
in the famine period were ynung children and old |>edple. The nican 
age of the population is 27, and is highest (29*4) among the Pfirsls 
owing u> the steadj' decrease in the birth-iate of this conimuFiity^ 
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The registration of births jtnd deaths is compulsory in Bombay City, 
and h enforced more or less iniperfectly under by-Liws in most other 
municipal towns. In rural areas the tillage ofHccrs are held responsible 
for omissions and do ihoir work with fiiir accuracy, exeept in Sind. 
The record of doxths is usually better than that of births. In a nomuil 
year the proportion of deaths to births is os 3 to 4; but since 1:396 
plague and famine have caused a Large increase in the mortalityi and 
have also affected the birth-rate- Of late years Bombay Ctty ha^M had 
the highest death-rate (65 ^ler 1+000) ovrmg to plague^ and the lowest 
biith-mtc (14) owing to the small proportion of women and to the 
iintnigrant nature of its population. The highest birth-^rate occurs in 
Khandesh, and the low'est di:ath-ratc.^ in Sind (16 to 22)+ where registra¬ 
tion is defective, and in Hatnagiri (25), The figures for 1900 in the 
tabic given below' for British Disnicls show very' clearly the effects 
i>f famine j — 
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Cholera is prevalent in the hot season in years of short rainfall, and 
fever on tlie Glilts and in mci-s liable to flctodmg in the autumn aitd 
winter Small pox is held in cheek by vaccinatiort. Plague broke out 
in Bombay City in August, [S96, and has spread to every District, 
causing a krgcr number of deaths in each succeeding year except T900- 
'J'he total plague mortality in i9ojwas r5 jjcr ItOOOt Belgium, E>h4Fwar 
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ShoUpufi Ahnudivi4|iirp Satflra, and Bijap^r ^iyffering most I'he 
deaths returned as due to fever [jroJxthly include muny due to plugue. 
'J'he present policy is to provide bospiial^ for the sift and camps for 
the healiliyp and to oJfer inncubtinn to those who desire ii; but com¬ 
pulsion is avoided os fur 4 -S possible. 

I’he prq|>OTiion of sexes is vitiated to sonic extent by /ailure to enter 
females at the Census enumeraiionss 'I’he general pTO|>ortion of females 
recorded in >901 is 93S to ipooo males in the British Dislficls. In 
Sind the proportion of women is very low. An excess of feniales over 
mates is iDarticularly noticeable among the low castes and wild tribes^ 
Infanticide formerly prevailed among the Rajputs and Kunbis of 
(iujarrltf but i?* believed to be no longer practised. The cause of this 
turharoiis practice wb.s the di/Hculty of sccudng bridegrooms from the 
sections of ihcs* castes with wln^ni custom prescribed that interTiiarriage 
should lake pkte+ 

Sladstics of Civil condition are Jibown tn the tabic beW :— 
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.Vecurding to the results of the Census of r^oi, males in the age period 
10-15 show S5 per cent, still unmarriedp but female^ only 50 per cent., 
irt the Bombay Presidency including Native Females married 

in the age |>eriod o-io are more than three timirs as nurucrous as 
males. This is due to the very early age at which Hindu imrents art 
accustomed to marry Lhclr female children. Among Hindus polygamy^ 
though allowed^ is rarej and divorce and widow rnarriage are mirks 
of low status. 

^lltc proportion of widowed females to i^ooo widowed males is very 
high in Ratnlgirl (5+863), SAUlm (atOos)^ Kanara ( 3 p 934 )^ and Kolaba 
( 3 p 794 )- The plague epidemic in Bombay Citjv to which the male 
population of these J)iBtrki!i emigraic annually., seems to have caused 
the death of the husbands. 

The table on the next page gives the language statistics for 1891 
and 190 ip excluding Aden. 

In the rKjrth, Sindr is the mother-tongue of all save a small minority, 
whu for the most part speak cither Mirwarl, Baluchi, or GujarllL 
South of Smdp Cuicht or Kachhlp now recognized as a form of Gujartttt 
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h spoken in Culch, Gujar^ii and U'^iiEem Hindi sire the principa] 
languages in the fiv^ Distnets of Cujiarit, the former merging into the 
dialects of primitive races where the province approaches the hills or 
the borders of RJtjput^na. Thlna and the Central Division are the 
home of ^[aWlthl^ dilTcrenL forms of which are spoken above and below 
the OhAts. In the wilder parts of Khlndcsh the hill tribes express 
themselves in dialects that resemble cither Gujarat! or MarithE according 
to their distance from places where these languages are in use^ ’J’he 
Southern Division is divided between Kanarese and the former 

shghtl)r ahead of the latter numerically. Marathi Is most common on 
the coast portions. Kanaiese extends as Sir north os the southern part 
of SholApur District and ts spoken by an appreciable number in Ute 
south c^f Satam. The Native Stales resemble the adjacent British Dis¬ 
tricts. Arabic and Somali are the chief languag^^ in Aden and Herim. 
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llae T.iriguistic Survey of India has now advanced sufficiently to 
enable the languages ojid dialectx of the rresidency to be dassiherl 
on a sclentific bo-sis, [t is probable that the rompletion of the survey 
wall lead to Che elimination of many dialects entered in the provisional 
Jist3 framcil during its progress. Nleanw'hile the AV/wr-/ for 

tyol gives the numerical results of this prehminary claxsihcation^ The 
following figures sl>ow the number in every to^ooo of the populaiioit 
who -jpeak each rif the four main languages (including kindre<l dialectsf 
of the IVesidenLy 

Xluiehl I , . 4^066 KaojTfu , , i„aiS 

CpolAtaii . Sind! . (^1^4 

Thus more limn 90 per cent. <if the population use a language or 
dialect included in these four, fhe imly rather languages of any 
imporfance are iVestetn Hindis RajasthlnlH Bhil, Telugu^ and Baluchli 
of which all but Hindi and Bhll are the languages of immigrants, such 
as merchonls and bankers from MirwSr^ or cultivators and landowners 
from BaluchisLln. Western Hindi for the most |ulii covers the tongue 
alfccted by the Musalman population outride Sind* and includes the 
dialect known as HmdusUlniH 
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It iilnould pi^rbaps be added that in this bnef dt^^iption KfMikant 
has been treated a^ a dlatect of Marliblp in accordar^ce wiiK the 
cb-s^incation adopted in tho Linguistic Survey. The deci^sion is con- 
tested by many^ who would derive Konkant direct from the Pralcrii 
and cbifu for it an antiquity e:^cccding that of Marltbi a .spoken 
language. The point is one for experts to decide, though it may be 
remarked that n^odem Konkaiu is certainly pCTmefllcd with corrupt 
forms of word^ found in a purer state in ^taratht^ and is also to no 
little extent dependent on words borrowed from Drasidian languages. 
Konkanl is spoken, as the name imphes. In the Konkan, including the 
Koukan Ghat Macluior ‘ spurs uf the GhtUi.' Unlike Maj^thi, GujaratE, 
and Kanaiese, it has pnictioally no Eitemturc except that written by 
Roman Catholics of Coa. 

The Bombay Presidency intersects many of the social strata do- 
pDjsited by early invasions of India, and contains witltin its limits a 
variety of castes and tribes hardly equalled by any of the Other great 
Provinces. 

The natural divisions of the Presidencyt distinguished by special 
influences on the development of caste and tribe, arc five in number 3 
Sind( tiujafiti, the iJcccin, the Konkan, and the Carnatic* To Sind 
and Its predominant Musalm^ population reference is mode 1:ielow\ 
Gujarat ha.% remained for the most part true to Hinduism, Ehough |)eUy 
Muhammadan kingdoms, as well as the supremacy of the Miighals 
gf iJclIit, have left their infiuenee in many parts of the province—an 
induenee to be iruccd in the formation of certain castes of converts, 
such as the Motnna Kunbls arvd hlolesalams, looking to Islilm for 
their religion and to Hinduism for their sckKoJ structure. The former 
numerous pohEicaJ subdivisions of the province, which was for centuries 
split into rival Hindu kingdom!!, dissplay the effects of political boun~ 
daries on the evolution of caste divki^Krti. I'hc large caste groups 
designaied comprehen$ivc]y by the terms BrShman and Vani exhibit 
in Gujarat a minuteness of subdivision elsewhere unrivalled ; and the 
fact that many of these smaller groups bear the same name—e. g. 
^\garx^th Hansola, Kapol Khadayata^ Khedaval, xSfewada^ Nagar, Chval, 
and Sriniali — lends support to the inference that a common cause of 
i^te fusion in the [mst is to be traced to the induence of political 
boundaries^ 

In marked contrast to Gujortt with its amplitude of caste divrsSons, 
the i>eccan contains a mniparutlvely homogeneou.^ popubUon. Of 
the total population of the l>eccan Districts 30 per cent* are Mai^th^s, 
between whom intermarriage i-i permissible^ proxided that there is 
comparative equality of social position, while of the 6 per cent, of the 
remainder who arc Biahmans, only ij local divisions me to be found 
to compare with the 170 of Gupmat. The causes which have led in the 
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po^t to the CrystaltizACion of small fragments af coi^tes fartKer north 
have evidently been tnoperaiive in the Decnan* 

The coast-line of the KonJouip or submontane tracts^ possesses a 
special feature in the krg^ number of ChnsLiaiiSp for the most part 
Homan Catholic^ which its population contains, and exhibits the 
singular spectacle of the maintenance of casle distinctions within the 
fold of an essentiaJly castelesa teligionK The si:tteenth century witnessed, 
in the halcyon days of Portuguese dominiorip the forcible conversion 
of many local castes, of which the titieonvcirted fragments remain to 
add to the diversity of social diviskKns, largely due to the mrlval of 
numerous immigmnts by sea. 

Ihe CkmatiCp or Southern Maratha Country, is the of I ingayatisni, 
a Hindu resuming movement of the twelfth centiir)\ Social divisions 
among the Ling.’iyata, who form the majority of the po|nilation in this 
portion of the Presidcncyi wouki seem to be boused! on both religion and 
function, according to the ^tage in the hiatojy of tli* reformation at which 
the convert coite accepted the new social system that ii evolvecL 

]n the Ghiii tracts of the Oeccun and Kh^nde^h, where the broken 
ground and thin soil scarcely permit rCmunrCrative cultis'ietion, Hhrl 
and Kolr tribes eke out a precarious CKisience as hunters and collectors 
of foresi produce. They represent the near«ft approach to the abori¬ 
ginal inhabitants of the country. 

T’he terms ' caste ’ nnd ^ tribe ' ore commonly used mtlaout any dear 
perception of the precise significance of eidter; nor is it easy to arrive 
at a satbjfactorv definition w'hicb not too greatly at variance with 
their cotiunon nr collr^qulal meaning. It has been ap4ly said that 
' caste ^3-s the largest group based on oommon occupation, and tribe ^ 
the largest group hase<l on common descent ; but in practice the 
former, at least, of these defiullions proves somewhat tjDr> restricted^ 
Castes may be found which are based on religion and descentp such 
as the Ungd^nts or MarSthas of the Hombay Presidency^ while the 
premier caste of all, the Eriihmans., seems at the pre$ent day to be 
identifiabie more by social precedence involving the right tn |3erfomi 
riertain ceremDnEes than by any common form of occupatit^rw 

The main castes and tribes^ which in most instances include numerous 
endcgamous stilKlIvisicjns, nunrber over 500 ; but of these only a small 
number exceed ic>d,ck>o. [n the Presidency ^excluding Sind) these 
ar^j in order of numerical Importance 


1. Unrith^ 

Kunbift (oOief than MtiithA Kuabti>i 
j. Kolb. 

^ rJn^yaif. 

P^kerf, Mmlbirij and flaiUt. 

A, firotunanA^ 

7. ViAli. 


8 . PiivnEiui, KulwlbAi, and NborvanJ*. 

9. mu, 

10. 

11. ModEt aftil CbnucLlTh 
ij. Mitk 

1^. K amLihlini. 
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1:8. Disd Xhivfju 

19+ 

jol MpJ)tllr[L 
if. Virlli. 


Ig. Satan. 
16. Agrlf^ 
.SoDln. 


31 . rktrxKr 

jj, Teiii -and Gliaficbki. 
24 . ThikarTf 
2 ^^ Loltirv 
j$, Vjin^njn 
a^. Rfebgrii+ 
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The MaiilKils consU of i.goo.ooQ Kunbls, ^50,000 KoDltanis, and 
i^4oOiDOQ MsiiSthitii not otherwise sped^ed. The temi Mar^iha is in 
^OPtie reipects 50 loosel)" applied that it is difficult !0 detctniinc its 
precise sigTiificarice+ It is vafiousl^ usird to describe mensbers of 
various aisles living in M ak.vrasiitka, those whose mother tongue 
is Marathi, and, more carrccily |)ediaps, lo designate the dcsccnditnts 
of Siv'ajl's warrionn including the present Marathi Kunbt and the 
betow-Ghftt !S[arIth3^ who were the bickbonc of dst I'eshwi's con¬ 
federacy. It is the oomnion impression at the present day that the 
Mar3th3s prO[>erly so called are divided into two groups which dn not 
iniermarry, the Kunbi m agriculturist being the inferior, anti the 
rt'afnor+ lajidownen higln[:la-‘iSi Maratha Erlairtiing a superior origin h 
1lie latter indeed profess to be of Rijpui descent, m consist ol nir>ely- 
clans or families^ and to be entitled to the dignity trf Ksbattrij'ar 
They support their claims to ascendaniL'y in the social scale by favouring 
infant marriagep forbidding the marriage of widows, and weainng the 
sacred thread. The Kunbf, on the other hand, docs not claim m lie a 
KshaJttriya, allows adult marriages and the marriage of widows, emd wears 
no thread to indicate the twice-born sutus. But the dividing line is 
not of the niiture of a permanent barriefp and can be |>a fused by wealthy 
Kunhis With ambition in proportion to their meani?. There is some 
historical evidence fn siupptvrt of the claims of certain Mar^th^ families 
to Rajput descent. I’his does not, b>wever, throw light on the origin 
of the main iJortion i*i the caste, or tribe m k should correcriy be 
styled. The itidtcations nf a fortner social organi^JitLun ttf the tribe on a 
EOtemistic bafiis, which are now' attmcting attention, w-rmid seem to point 
Eo a mixed origin for the greater mum bet of the present-day Mnriihfl^. 

I’he Lingayals, who number 1,^22.000, are a relS^ous community* 
resident in the southern portions of the Presidency* Having first come 
into prxmiiitence in the days of the religious reformer Bjisappii of 
Kaliyini, who lived in the twelfth century, they seem at first to have 
disregarded rastc distinctiotis, and the social carganb^iion of the highest 
groups among the LingJyats appeirs to be dc|H:ndent on initiation tn 
the present dny. Converts whea joined at a later date are mnged in 
subdivisions bisect on profession, ordiimrily that of their unrcgeneraie 
while a third class of half Lingiyats, or low castes attached to the 
cornmumiy for raeniaL services, is recognized. One of the tests of 
a Lingi^pt'S claim!? so to describe himself is hLs right to the ask/^ViJrm 
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or ‘eightfold sacramcni/ Linglyals of the prciwnt day are disposed 
to call themselvetf Hindus, and lo apply to iheir suhdivj^ions Xfanu'a 
rourfcld oiste system. 

BEHhmans number 1^055,000. Apart fmm the iritelleciiiAl and social 
prc-emtncncc of the niajonty of thoisc ^vho so described themselves, the 
special feature of the Br,iliman caste is lEs very extensive system of 
subdivision fnlu endtiganious groups. There aru over 50 o such 
groups «tch of which is again subdivided mto sections the rnembera of 
which must eiiait>^ outside their limits. origin of fiiany of these 

endogansouyi divisions us l)c!ieved to have been political; geographical 
names, such ^ts AgarvaU Khcdai-aJp and Sihorip of which there are many, 
are eiidonoe in support of thiu assumption. The connecting link 
between the numerous divisionjt is that of common social predomi¬ 
nance^ combined with the right to perform certain ceremonies^ 

V^^Ls, numl^ring 1,054,150 (Hindus ^76,13are trader^. The 
common bond is one of <w]cupatioti. Ethnically they consist of groups 
of widely divergent origin. 'J'he endpgamous subdivisions are almost 
as numerous ah tn the case of the Brahmans. Ordinariry, the Vlni 
claims to rank as a Vaishya of htanu/s fourfold classiheation scheme^ 
and neat'* Lhe sacred threadh 

The remaining larger castes and tribes of the Presidency ji^jper may 
be roughly eWIfkd as follows 

Wild or semi’dvilued tribes — Koijs, Berads, \'lrli5, 

ThfikurSf ^'anjari-s and Ahfrs. 

Shepherds and hesrd-snicii—Dhangars, Kurabas, and flharvads. 

Low caste and menials — ^Uhers, Mahflrs and H<>lia$, Mochls and 
ChamArs aiid Mings. 

Artisans—Sultrs, [hirzfs, Ijonirs, Kumbb^rs, Bhand^ris, 
M^Us, HaJjJjns, and NhrivLs. 


ThesCt with a few additional cuUiviattng castes of the ^atus of 
the Kuribl, fc.g. Agrt^ Kunbls^ and Rabbis, make tip the 

greater pcKttion (S5 per cent.) of the population of the Presidency 
proper. Dctailsi of the strength of the renialning castes are to be found 
in the census tabki^ of i^or. 

'ITie province of Sind, w^bicti since an early f>eriod of its history 
has been under the sway of inv^uJing MusalmiSn tribcit, contains a popu¬ 
lation bearing little alhnity to that of the remahrder of the Presidency. 
Here lhe tribal units occupy the leading place, while caster are rele¬ 
gated to a companitively subordinate position. 

The Musalm^n tribes uf the province consii^t of ten main groups :— 

Airflli. SlaL Taq i, 

A^|[hiq or >tLiehil. 


Hfllocb. 

BrihaL 

VOU VIII. 


SbiLflth. 

siAdi. 

^rmiil Eud ilivc tribes 
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In rhir Lt-ti^uis uf 1901 ah attcniin was made to ajrf^emiii the nuEiieri- 
CiLUlrenmh uf the must biijoruint niubdilvbions of these ^ruiips. 'I'he 
attempt wsu oitly partialty s-ucceasfulp owin^ to the icDdeiacy of mem¬ 
bers of such iriUI subdivisions toieium the name of the subdivision 
only when it is one of admitted tocaJ importance. In cases where ihc 
number of unspecified was very higl^ ilic record of subdsvisional 
strength was omittedp In llie case <if the Baloch tribes the record of 
subdivisions apiicars 10 liave been iucceiisfaily accomplished. The 
BhIocIi number 542^1000, divided intosij^tecn important tribei^ Ihc 
Rind—with itA offshoots the l>ombki, Khosa, fimUip Jakr 5 ni, Lighiri 
includes 370,000 j the Cbmdijis^ 75,000; ihc Bnrdts, 6S>ooo ; s^nd 
the border tribes, hlarri and Hugd, 37,000. Anionig the first are the 
J'ilpurs, histoiicfllty of interest as the last independent rulers of Stnd. 

Arabs number ^61,000 in the whole l^residenc), of whon] ]30>aoo 
described themselves as Saiyid. alone contains iz?,ooOp The 

term Saiyid, strictly interpreted, means 'lord' or U%icfp' and is 
applicable to the descendants of the rrophefs daughter, Bibl Fatima. 
Some caution, however, is necessar)' in accepting the returns of Satyid, 
the title being popular among NtusalmAns who are certainly not of 
Arab origin, and thus liotj strictly speaking, entitled to use it. .A 
similar error may result from classing as .Vrabsi tho^ Shaikhs who arc 
ordinarily nothing more tlian converts to Islani, whereas a Shaikh 
should properly signify un .Arab or de^cenddnt of the l^rophets 
relations. Shaikhs "ho number 968,000, tiavc therefufe to be kept 
distinct front the .Arabs, "lltc Kalhora tribe, which preceded the 
1 " 4 jpurs as rulers oi Sind, nunilKis mure than 23,000. Tive Samu and 
Samro divUions of the Sindi tribes controlled tlic fonunes of the 
province for scsen hundred years previous to the middle of the si\teeiUh 
century^ According to the recent Census these tribes are now repre¬ 
sented by 124,000 Samrus and 794^000 Samos. There are 48,00a 
Brahuis, 37,000 xALugh^ls, and tjOjOoo Path^nSr 

'ITie caste organization in Sind has uivdergoiio consideiable modilica- 
tioii, owinE to contact with the alien and dominant sockl syMeoi of the 
Musalmiln tribes referred to above* Brihmans number i4,i>oo, or 
0'4 per ceiiL of die population, compared with P^r cent, in the 
rest of the Presidericy. 'Fhey arc a degraded and illiterate caste, U'ith 
Iheir lall from the canunanding position that they occupy under a 
Hir>du r^gi^le, their inffucnce on subordinate castes has diminished,, 
until, in place of a general tendency on the part of the latter to imitate 
their social system and religious custom^ it will be found that the 
premier Hindu Caste hi Stnd, the Lohinas, wear ihc beard of the 
MtisaJinin conqueror, and permit themselves the lusury of animal 
food, provided that it has been slain after ihe urthodox fashion 
of IsL^i. 
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Statisdcs regarding religion fw the whole Presidency in iSoi and 
jgoi are gu-en below;— 
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Ahctul 73 per cent. rJ' the {Mpuktiui; is Hindu, 18 per cent. Muham* 
niadan. 2 per cent. Jain, iind leas than 1 per cent, Chriilkn. Ko very 
strict line can be drawn between Aiiimists and low^class Hindus, 
iitndua are for the niost |Kirt either Vai-shnavas, Saiins, or Ling^yats, 
the fiiat being niosi common in Gujarjtt and the last in the south of 
the Presidency. The leading Vaishnava sects are those of Kimiinand 
(Iburtcenth century), Vallabhach 4 ryii (1.^7^1531), Swanil Miriyan 
(t jSo-’fSjo), and Kabir^c. 1400). 

Muluimiiuida na are cbiefly (97P«rceni,)i>uiinis,th(JUghtheShiahscct 
is also represented, especially in Bombay, where the Istnailiya Shiahs or 
Khojas form an imiKulant eomnmniiy tinder die spiritual headship of the 
Agha Khan. 'Phey are sup|Hsed to represent the .\ssatsins (Hashlshin) 
of the crusading epoch. A new sect of Moslems known as (be Ahnud- 
iyyas and numbering over 10,000 was recorded in 1901. They are 
spiritual followers of the chief of Ksdian, who resides in the J'unjab. 
Among Jains, the Sivetdmbaia, [ligumbara, and Dhundin seels are all 
represented, though the two fonner have nuitieiicaj preponderance. 'I'he 
Parst coniinunity is divided between Bombay atid Surat. Sikhs are 
mainly found in Sind, and Jews in Bombay and the coast DLsin'cts. 

Twcnly-sk Preiestnnt missionary bodies are at work in ibc Presi¬ 
dency. The work of the Irish Presbyterian Mksiun and the Salvation 
Army in Gujarit, of the American Marathi Mission in the IJeccan, and 
of the Basel Gernian Mission in the Kdnaresi: restricts, desen'e speciu) 
mention, llic sWtLons of the B.l’.G. and the C.M.Sv are more genet* 
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ally distributed. Sind h included in tbe Anglicstu dioccjseuf l^thore, and 
the rest of the Presidency in that of Botnbay, J be j^reaier pari of the 
Presidency 1 % coni]?riscd in the Roman Catholic AiX'hbishopric of Boinba-y, 
Poona being the seat of a Suffragan Bishop* Diu, Danifln/I'hana, KoMbap 
and pans of Bombay City are in the diocese of Datnln. About one- 
hi\th of the Christians are members of the Anglican conitnunionp while 
one-tialf are Roman Catholic^ many of these in Kanam and Thilna 
being descendants oF convert made by the Fortuguiist "rhere are 
a fe^v thousand Methodisis and Prcsbyleriim^t* In only five 1 districts 
docsi the Christian (sopuLition esceed lo^ooo—these are Th^na^ Kairap 
Ahmadnagar, PootUL, and Kanaia, 1 luring the deoidc ending lyoi the 
Christian population Increased by 30 |]er cerE,p niainly oifting to ccr>- 
versiorvi amoi^g the lower classes. 

rhe classification of the jwople in IbUish Districts according t o occup- 
lion shows 540,000 pensons (or 3 centn of the total) in Government 
service E 11,000,000 {59 per ceiiL) eng^igcd in agriculture; 3iOpOoo 
(2 jicr cent.) in trade or comnierce; 3,400,000 (19 per cent.) in tnanu- 
fRciures and arts; 590,000 (3 per cent.) in domestic occu[jalion^ 
These figures include dependants or persons supported by ibe ctecupa- 
lion referred k? in each case. Thu chief occupation is agriculture. 'I’he 
industrial scctiori of the poimlation in most of the rural Disiticis forms 
ari insignificant section of the whole. The leading industrial Disiricts 
arc Alimadibldp Surat, Karachi, and Shikdrpur {now Sukkur)^ with 
37, 35, ?4, and 31 per cunt. rospecUvqly of their popuUtion following 
industrial occupiions, 

hood is taken iwioe a day^ between tun and iwcUe in ihc morning 
and eight and ten at night* For ihe morning meal a family in good 
tfrcumsmnces will take rioe of fute (jtiaJity, split ptitsc boiled and 
seasoned with spiceSr cakes of wheaten flour spread with clarified 
hutteTp and some vegetables. .At the evening nseal there are cokes, 
milk boiled and mtKed with sugar, vugctablcsv and pickles- It is rare 
for high-caste Hindus to cat atlimaJ food, thoiigh certain coast BrflJi' 
mans allow* themselves frcsli fish. 'Hie diet of the poorer classes i-v 
J&ufar or ^Jra breadt rice, split pulse, and vegetables. To this I he 
lower castes add mutton and the flesh of fowls. '1 he wild iribcs cat 
the cheapest grains^ such ns iT£ij«'and und |)arUke freely of game. 

'l*he unclean castes will eat anything, including the flesh of animals that 
have died a ivalural death. Musalnliin:;^ will only tat the flesh of 
aniuiials kilkd w ith a prayer uttered at ihc linie of culling the throat 
To Jains and Ling^yats of all ranks animsd food Is forbiddem 

FcO|jle of the better class do not ordinarily touch liquor* The Ukw- 
castes and wild iribcs are foiKi of toddy and dwap country^ spirits, 
tiiDugh cxcebs in drinking is mrc* For stimulants aiKi nareotics, capium 
and tobacco am widely used in mijdemtion. 'fhe piucEtce of [ea* 
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dr[nking, ^sp^ciLilly during railway jolirneis;^ hty? recently made greai 
progreii!^ and the habit of chewing betel-nut i?t alninsE univen^l vrkh 
boih sexes. 

Fifty years ago a man’s costume would have sufficed to serve as an 
[ndicatbri of his caste. Nowadays even the types of/fjjw or turbans 
a/e losing their significance^ and a distressing fonn of pork-pie cap^ 
garnished with a border of coloured dowers, frequently tends to conceal 
the sOfiiiil status of the wcftrer. The heavy of the Mnilttha, the 
high headdress of the Bani^, closely imitated by the head covering of 
the Parstp the tightly bound turban of the Prabhu, and the double- 
peaked J>agff of the Hhj^iia can stillt hnw^ever, he readily identified. 
Most Hindus retain the fine cotton ifMfi as a 1^ coverings though 
European inEluertce making itself felt in the cut and texture of the 
coett that covets the upper part of the body^ and the fshirt and collar 
that are to be detected underneath. MiisaLmirus and ParsYs wear 
trousers. The women are far more simple in sheit costtime^ being com¬ 
mon Ey content with a long robe or siri^ wound round the legs, and 
drawn across the breast to fall over the head and shoulder. To this 
a or inhoit tight bodice is frequently added., and in Cujarlt a petti¬ 
coat. On the other hand, they delight in a great diversity of orna¬ 
ments, from gems and necklets of solid goldt such as the richer clasae?^ 
wear, to the long brass anklets affected by the Bhlb and gip^y womens 
or the many pounds’ weight of bead-s; and berries that cover the breasts 
of the primitive cultivniitig and fishing classes. r\jr the most pan the 
bright-coloutod farfs of the women are still woven on the village loom. 

People of almost all classes consider it a point of honour to have 
a house of their own. The character of the dwelling depends mainly 
on the materials available^ the extent of the rainf^tlh and the means of 
the ownen U'here timber is scarcct roughly made mud bneks are in 
use, and a ff>ot or two of Wid earth on a layer of rafters senses to pro¬ 
tect the residentvS from the great heat and the scanty rainfaJL On the 
coast two^toreyed hdui^ are common, with prelecting roofs covered 
with country tiles. Here the poorer clasiies are cemtent with wattle-and- 
daub huts, thatched with grass or dned palni-kraves^ Housc-s alxive the 
C l kits, within the isone of heavy rainfall, do not dtlfer materially from 
those on the coast, though more wood is used in their construction 
when tinil^er is ptcndful. 'I here is little luxury in the furnishing^—a 
few strong wooden boxes, some tape-bound wooden co<S| mattrciiscs, 
cotton carpcLs, and the indispensable cooking-pots, make an ample 
outfit foi a well^o-do cultivator, 1'he pr>orest classes arc content wttb 
a mattrt=ss and a few earthen jars. 

Perhaps the moat intL-tCisting clutriActerisEic «f the pet>ple is their 
fondness for rastc feasts and pilgrimages. Trade dinners are given 
cither by the whole caste ot by a member lE. Social dinners are 
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given by a ciwtp mefubci-, or arr held as pirnfes, each supplying his own 
food, [t h usual lo £^cleb^atc a famiiy event, such as the wife's first 
pregnancy, an investiture niih the sacred thread, a marriage, or a 
death, by a feast given to all the membeni of the caste. Several days 
are spent in faying fn supplies and collecting cooking-pots; all lend a 
willing hand in the prcporaibn^. The food is distributed by Hte host 
and hi^ family to the men and boys; who feed fipit, and after thenii the 
women are allowed to sit down to the feast. Among the more jiopular 
forms of sport are bullock-ncing in light carnages, and rani-, cock-, oi 
quail-fighting. OuEdoor garner for youths generally take the form of 
gymnastic eKerci?ie,s including wrestling and putting a weight, though 
of r^ni years cricket \\m come greatly into fajshion in all fiarts of the 
l*midency, an<| hi wti tennis is not unknown. Children are fond of 
kite-flying. Indoor games include thes-s, cards« and or Indian 

b^kgi^mon. Dramatic perfoTmatices are popular, and some of the 
wild tribes are skilful in devising ejiEempore plays for Ehe entertain mein 
of visitors. But the time Eo sec the people of the countrj’-side at their 
best is at the fair, ^\t the oncoming of the hot season, w^hen the 
han’est has been gathered in, the thoughts of the simple peasants will 
turn to one of the many shrines of the country-side. Some will shoulder 
the yellow flag of Sirajl, the and trudge ^iturdily along 

the dusty Decean roads to the tomb of JnAneshvtir at Alandi, Other.'; 
in Ehcir best costume climb the steep slopes of Harischundragarh, to 
seek the tank and temples of the Cluuli KSjl with shouts of * GyAnoba 
1 uk^rtm ! Cy^noha Tuksmm !' 'fhe sacred shrines of Gokam will 
draw thousands from all parts of the Kcuikan and Carnatic to worship 
the mighty ,Sifa, and join the merry nnwd of hathets in the long rollers 
of eKc [ndian Ocean, I'-ndlesis hind^ of women-folk, packed twenty or 
thirty in a country cart, will rumble along For day,^ to the rocky hill near 
Saundatti, nuiking the country-side re«hn to the long-dmwn cries 
of -'If IW/ffffjma aA i Happy in ihe anticipation of the harmless 
menry-making of these gatherings, the weary' journey is a holiday picnic, 
fn which good Etmper and stout heart,s premll, for a simple pfii-^lry' 
w^ith simple pleasures, Ixsarlng with equanimity the scouige of famine 
and pestilence, and ever ready for the final pilgrimage when the 
greatest of xll shrines shall lie open to them. 

The joint family i^slem is everywhere supreme- The Hindus of ihe 
Presidency generally Imvc three name#, the first their own, which h 
given to them oti the twelfih day after births the second is the faihcr^s, 
and the third a surname (Ehe family desigitalion). The sumamis are in 
some cases professional appellatives, and in others are derived from 
places, e,g, Belgaumkar, Poonefcar, wbich once signified that the bearer 
had special tights in such places though the significance of such lertnhi 
13 rapidly disappearing w-iih their incrcLsing popularity. The Ftrsts 
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have two names like the HindiiSp to which they add ^\tch surnames as 
■ COTitractorp’ * Engineerp^ ^c., and at times the names of thdr grand- 
faithers are used in ihe place of surfianies, Among Ion-class Hindus 
the word Iv'n or jvalad (both meaning ^sem') is inserted between a 
man^s name and Ins father^s^ which is coupled to it, while women add 
Eheir husband's namCf after the word to their own. 

Honorilic suffixes are common. 'iliuSp in GujarStj rat\ ; in 

the DeccaUp naiA^ saMd i and in the Camaticp a//fi or with 

corrcNponding terms for females^ such as Stai and amma. /Vw/ and jAt/ 
generally denote a Brahman and a goldsmith. The common form of 
address is J^d/maftya J^dJfsArt\ In the case of penoins of lower rank 
/^dJfsArt alone is used. TTWAfttwv/ or CAfr^f^jtr' are added in 
addresising old or young relatives rEpecti^ely. To parents Ilr/Artij^ 
is used, instead of Tir^Am^^mJi^ Before the names of married women 
the word SauAAd^af'afi is used^ and in the case of wadowsp Ganjidrfi/^, 
Learned Brahmans are styled and the rich SArimaffff 

while in the Carnatic it is usual to addrcii^ persons of rant as Sufdmi 
(MorU') or (‘god"). 

I he soils of the Presidency %*ajy according to the natural divisions 
which have been already described. In Sind the soils are wholly 
alluvial; they \'ary" in character froni drit't-sand to /^gHciilttir# 
light clays, and are often strongly impregnated with 
salt. In Gujarat they are classed in two main divisionSp a.ndgimfdu. 
^rhe first is black cotton soil, of which extensive tracts are found in 
Broach and Surat. It is supposed to be the result of an alluriuni 
brought down by the Tapti and Narbadi rivers^ and corresponds to 
the ngsr of the Central Provinces. Cffrddv soils are characteriicd 
by immense depth, varying from the drift-sands of Ahmadlbld to the 
rich loam of K^ro. They are entirely allitvIaJ+ 

Chamcteristic of the Deccan is the black soil formed from the 
weathering of the trap rockp of which the brood w^heat, cotton^ and 
/dstfdr lands of KhiLndesh, Nosik^ Ahmadnagarp Sholipurp Bijupur^ 
and Dhirwir ate formed. Near the hills the soil is lighter-coloured 
and less rich* In the v^alteys of the sou Eh-west the reddish-brown 
Lateritc is tcTraced into rice Lands, and the beds of the streams grow 
rice crops during the hot season. The boEiom soiU are clay loams 
of great natural lirtility. These form the greater part of Belgaum and 
Dharwar. The Kar>ani spice gardens are formed in soil closely resem¬ 
bling the red loam of the hilly tracts in Belgaum and OhArwSr. lu the 
Konkon^ soils are clasaified as rice^ garden^ or rarAiSi (the light and 
poor soil of the uplands)^ The open tracts of land at the bottom of 
the coast valleys ate rice lands. Where the soil is light and easily 
worked^ with a good supply of fresh water, gardens are formed. On the 
Uplands the r<it-Aas soils yield coarse grains at long internrls. 






dark deep soils disscriijed above giow tbe richest crops—wheat, 
coctoOp grant (CfVrr anf^rtum), jffnfdr {Sef^Aum twigarv!'^ and ^jra 
{Pfnn^f/ffm fj/A&ufrMm). W'lth irrifatiori the better red soils nviy 
produce spices and sugar-cane, which are stiti more vnluable,^ but for 
the most part ihty grow rice. The lightest soils on the hill slopes 
yield coarse gmins sueh as (E/eusim ironurana), and ref|uirc 
frequent fallows. The light soilsp under a heavy rainfalfi give one 
crop at the end of the south- west monsoon^ Elsewhere the ciopA arc 
divided into Mati/ or early crops, siown rrtsm May to July and reaped 
from Dcnober to December j and r^h‘ or late cropsp sowti from Aug;ust 
to October, and reaped from Febniary to ApnI. In good soils a 
double crop is occasionally gathered, the first being sown wiib the 
early rains, and the second in October to he hancsted in March or 
April. 

The system of ctlltEVation varies with the soiL In the black soil 
plains of the soutb-coitem Dcccan ploughing is resorted to only when 
fields have grown fouL llie surface muiit lie kepi free from weed.^ 
and is thoroughly harrowed Iwfore sowing. Cattle-manure is applied 
when available, and a c^ommon method of application ii by folding 
sheep and goats when the fiocks of professional giajiiers pass through 
the country* in the uplands subject to heavy rainfall, where and 
ran' arc grown^ and on the coast for rice cultivation the reddish soils 
are lerraced with great care to hold the flow of water during the mon¬ 
soon. Here the soil requires r^ular ploughing^ and die heavy clocU 
must be broken by manual labour bt^ore sowing convmencei^. The 
seed is usually sown on a small plot of land upon which a layer of djn 
grass, leaves^ and twigs has been burnt and the seedlings are 

afterwards transplanted from the nursery to the fields* Sometimes the 
whole field is sown broad-cast* In KoL 3 ba and Kanoia the wasteful 
Ibrm of tillage knowTi as and Aumti ii’as formerly common, 

a patch of forest land being prepared by lopping and burning the trees, 
and abartdoned after two or three crops had been raised. The system 
La now dying out. Another special method of cultivation in the forest 
tracts is the growing of u*at/t^dfi or hot^^seasou rice. By damming the 
perennial streanu of the Ghats, the river valleys are converted into 
stretch^ of verdant cultivation during the hot months. T'hc spice 
gardens of Konara yield valuable crops of cardamonvs, betel, and pep¬ 
per. Ihe Arcca-paJm.^ and betel-vines require uxtertsive manuring, 
which the garden owaers provide from stable sweepings and decaying 
hiavet The mixture is heaped round the base of the tree* and ccA'ered 
with branches freshly lopped from the adjacent foresL 

Where The wmier-supply is less plemiful^ crops are raised b)' well- 
iitigaii^. Near large dtics such as Poona, the use of poudreiie is 
becoming po|jular, and m the Konknn fish-manure is often used. 
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Throughout ihc greater pan of The Fresideriicyp howeveT, owing (o 
the c-ommon practice of using eaw'^dong for fbel, and to the prejudice 
(igainst certain other forms of manure, the application d" fertilising 
materials is caTried out on a very llinited scale. 

In Lttigjned lunds, crops such ^ sugar-cancp yims^ turmeric^ 

sweet potatoes^ alternate with 
each other. In 'dry-crop’ land,/ aw w in heavy soils and ^d/m in 
light soils alternate with cotion. The rotatu>n is extended by growing 
fur (Cujamus fif^ or a ra/fi crop of wheal when the fields liave 

grown foul and require cleaning. 1'hc practice of growing mixed crapSp 
i, e. leguminous crops with cerealSp reduces the necessity of mnintain. 
ing strict rotatwm of crops^ the former supplying nitrogen to the soil. 
Nitrogen is the essential plant-fo<Kj in whEch Indian soils are poorest. 

Except in Sind and on the poorer lands of the Konkan^ fallows are 
not commonp owin^ in some measure to the assessn^ent on the land 
being payable irrespective of w hether cuhiv^alion laJEOS place or not. 

About three-quarter^ of the population of the Presidency are engaged 
inp or dependent on* agriculture. Outside the large cenire^ of industryp 
such as Bombay and Ahmatlihldj, the (copulation may be said to 
consist almost entirely of the landowning classes^ and of agricultural 
labouTurs who assut in the preparation of [he land for sowingp in the 
guarding of the growing crop^ and in the subsequent harveAting opetalions, 
'fhe principal food-crops are riccj ^/ra^ /^*dr^ and wheat; rice being 
specially chamctenstic of the Konkan and wheat of Sindp Nottbem 
Gujaratp and the Deccaiip while ddjra and /twdr are grow'n almost 
e^-erywhere except in the Konkan- Of nonTood crops, cotton is by far 
the most imporiantp and is characteristic of Gujarfir, the T^ti vidl^j 
and the south-eastern Deccan. The average yield tier acre of cleaned 
rice is t,zoo to 1^520 lb.; that of wheal tm irrigated land 1,000 to 
1,320 Ib.^and on ■ dry-crop' land 460 10900 lb.; that of dd/ra about 
350 IK; that of /^>wdr from 1,500 Ib.^ If irrigatedp to 540 lb. If not; 
and that of cleaned cotton from 90 lb. in Khindesh to 130 lb. in 
Broach. 

Throughout the greater part of the Presidency very little cultivable 
land remains uncultivated. Since iSfii the area cultivated in the Pre¬ 
sidency proper has increased from 33,971 to 4lti5S -•^qiiare mito; and 
in Sind, where irrigation has been extended, the area taken up for cul¬ 
tivation expanded from 4,539 square miles in ifiSr to 13,052 in 1903-4, 
and the area actually cropped from 2pfii[ to 5,933 square miles. Noim* 
portant improvement can be recorded in the election of seed during 
th is periodp the experlmenKs conducted with that object on Govern mem 
faims not having j-et achieved results that can be made the subject of 
more extensive trialih 'fhesc (arms are situated at Poona, Suratp and 
Xadiad. IniporLinl expenments are being made there with the objeci 
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of impTWrtg ihe staple of iiid[geTiDU!<t coiton and di.'scnvcKog a rust¬ 
proof TOriety of wheat. 

The [i4ind Improvement anti Agriculturists^ Loans Acts provide for 
small advances; being made to cultivators for the purpose of inipto^nng 
their lield;* by digging wells, erectine proteciiii'e banksp weedingp ^c., or 
for the purchase of seed and cattle. Such ads'ances were not unkuDw'n 
in the ^ys of MarSttbil njlcj but until lately they have not been gener¬ 
ally popular except in the Southern Deccan. The fsimints of the last 
few years have made the system better knowTi; and it is prol>able that^ 
as it is linproved and developed, the sums expended each year w ill v^Ty 
greatly tnfcced the totals hitherto rcachedj the highest of w'hieh w^as 
94| lakhs in the famine year, [joans for the purchase of 

seed and Cattle are repayable in shtjrt petiocL of tmi- to two years 
subject to the discretionary' power of the Collector to extend the period 
to not more than ten yeirs. Ijoans for the iiuproventent of land must^ 
In default of special sanction from Government^ be repaid w'ithin twenty 
year^i the instalments commencing from the date when the improve¬ 
ment is estimated yield i return, bad 4,lebt^ ore rare, and the chief 
difhculty is to meet the very numerous demands received for advances, 
.XgrlcuUurists arc specially protected by the IJeklchim Agriculturists" 
Reltef Act the mojit iniportant provisions of which have been 

extended to the whole Fresidcnrcy\ but many of the original peasant 
proprietors have become the tenants of money-lenders^ Statistics of 
agricuhure and imgation, in square miles, for the Bombay Presidency, 
arc shown in Tabic T 1 on pi 3R5. 

The ciiltivation of the great export staple, tx]!tton, is sufficiently impar- 
tant to dt:scn'e special mention. Even before the clo^ of the eighteenth 
century' India exported a considerable amount of raw cotton to England, 
but this was mainly shipped from ralcutta, Bombay, which had pre¬ 
viously exported cotton to Chino, does not seem to have entered into 
the business until about For many yearn afterwards the ship- 

luenis of cotton were liable to great ncissitudes, depending chiefly upon 
the yield of the .Anierican oropL But the Indian cultimtors found their 
opportunity when the war between North and South in the United States 
cut off the supplies of the English manufacturer and caused the 'cotton 
famine^ in Lancashire. During the five years endii^ with 1853-4 the 
export of cotton from Bocisbay had averaged less tlian r^ millLon ewt-, 
valued al 250 lakhs ; in the five years ending w'ith 18^8-9 the avcnige 
quanti[y had risen to 3| million cwi., and the average value to nearly 
3 Q crorcs, tn the single year 1864-5 value reached 30 crones. 
A collapse came in 1865, on the terminal ion of the American ('hnl 
^Var. Prices have fallen very h^'aik^ly, but the quantity of cotton growm 
is maintained. In 1880-1 the extent of land under cotton in the 
w'hole Presidency, including Sind and Native States returned at 




6,565 square miles. Of this area, 5>4Gg sqaarr mils were planl<h:l 
w^ith indigerKHis and aboul ^^og4 square mils wfith eKolic eoltoti. The 
quantity e^eported In the same year waa returned at over million cu t. 
from Jk>mbay^ and 100^000 cwL from Sind. By t&gi, toe area under 
cotton (cKcliLsive of Native States) had ificreawd to 4,934 square miles, 
and the total expoTts to 4§ )nillioti c^t. In 1901, oi^nirig to the drought, 
the area dectcosed to 3^701 sqtiare miles and the esjmrts to less than 
5 million c^t. ^ but in 1903-4 the area 5,906 square miles, and the 
exports were 6-7 million cwt., of which Germany and Japan each took 
about T-4 million cvrt, Belgium and Italy ^'9 luillton rwt, each, Austria 
0 7 million ewt^ and the Unised Kingdom 0*4 million cwi. 

The growih of the local mill industry has naturally been accom- 
l>anied by a largely increased kical consumption of cotton, the Bombay 
milk being almost entirely dependent on the indigenous variety. This is 
a short-aEapled cotton w'hich is not suitable for the spinning of yamKi 
above 3j'Sh Cotton of longer staple when sown in the best cotton- 
growing Enacts soon degenerates to the local standard. Numerous 
eflbrts have been made hy Government and private |)ersonj; to intro 
duceaseed sliat will furnish a better stapled cot Eon, but hitherto with 
little success except in Si no. The tnosl recent experiments have been 
directed towards the production of a hybrid possessing the hardiness of 
the loc^l plant and a staple resembling that of iu'kportcd cottons. 

M’he Bombay Presidency was formerly famous for Its hardy |)oiiies 
which supplied the MariUhi ca^iilry with their means of rapid rrtove- 
menr The most valuable breeds were the KflthiRw-arr, and the Deccan 
jionfes from the Hhimthadi or s'alley of the Bhlma uver. Both breeds 
arc still met with, though the latter k now very nearly extinct. Efforts 
are made hy Government to improve Icmsi! stock by maintaining 
staJIlons, chiefly Arabs^ at central citations, and by annual horse shows, 
at which prizes are offered for promising yEning nEotb or good brood 
ntarea. Up to the year 1905-4, 46 stallions were thus maintained : but, 
on May 31, 1903, 31 of Ehem, located in Poona and Ahmadimgar Ills 
tricts. Were transferred to thu chat^c of the Army Remount dcparlntenl. 
At present the Givil \'eteTinary^ department has only ra stallions, 6 of 
which are located in GujariL Annual show^s are held at Ahmadnagar 
in the Dcccan and Jacobi bid in Sind. 1 ,ocally bred ponies are liardy 
and make good backs ; but they are frequently undcr-si^^, vidtuis and 
ill-formed. The horses in use art mainly imported Arabs, Persians 
Australians, the trade in w'hich centres in Bombay Cit)% 

A military remount dep6t exists at Ahmadnagar in the Ueccan, where 
young stock are kept in paddocks, and are trained to draught and 
saddle. Mules and donkeys arc numerous the former being used for 
military purposes i^rid the latter, which are usually under-.sized and 
Ill-nourished, for the convc)'anoc of earth and .stones. 
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Cultk^ are in general alldwpil tn hr^i pTami^noiisIy. Hood milch 
cows Bra reised in ihe Gir forest of wliile the plains of 

GujnriE support caltle of ^S£^:ep^ionally fine type, large, blg-bcHied, 
powerful, and docile. The best cattle in the Deccan are bred in ihc 
Klstna valley, but thn>ugliout the greater part of the Deccan and 
Carnatic the cattle are of no fixed type or particular breed. They are 
sraallp hardy, and active. In Sind good cattle are bred, of Tuedium sire 
hut sturdy proportions. The milch cow? are well known and are 
exported to other parts of the Presidency. The following prices are 
obuiir^blc for cattle of these different descriptions: Gir cow Rs. tio, 
bullock k&, 75; Gujiuit cow Rs. So, bullock Rs. 

Rs. 5:0, bullock R-s, 35; Sind cow Rs. 70, bullock Rs. 35. 

Bu^aloes are of four types: namely, Jafareb^di, Delhi, Suratl^ and 
Deccanl^ They are usually kept for milk, but in Dii,tficii5 of heavy 
rainhrll buffaloes are pRen used for draught purposes in g>rercreiice to 
bullocks. A good cow buffalo Fetches Rs. 150. Sheep ^ind are 
nurnerou-S throughout the Presidency. The former are of four brced-s; 
GujaiUti, Deccotii, Rajputini, and the dum/kt sheep of Sind with a fat 
tail. The wool of all varieties is short, coarse* and hair-like, and is 
chiefly used for the Tnamifactura of country' blankets^ Gnats are regu¬ 
larly milkedt and their flesh forms a common article of diet. The 
number of cattle was greatly reduced by the famine years between 
1S96 and 1901. In Sind mure than loo^ooo cumel'i arc used for the 
conveyance of passengers and goods in the desert. 

The broad plains of Sind and Koilhem Gujara[ famish abundant 
pasture. In Centml Gujanit the best milch and plough cattle are stall- 
fed, while the herds of the Dcccan for the most jjart pick up what they 
can on the borders of the fields, except where, as near the Gh^ls^ there 
are forest lands open to grazing. There are no great yearly cattle fairs. 
I'he common cattle diseases arc rinderpest, fooE-and-mouth disease, 
and anthrax. There are in the whole Presidency ^ r veterinary dispen¬ 
saries,^ at which 34,330 Bnimals were treated in 1903^4. 

'fhe Civil Veterinary^ department of the Presidency* which is under 
the control of the Director of Ijind Rcoondis and Agriculture, is respon¬ 
sible for hor^breeding operations, having twelve stallions in its 
charge for this purpose^ and also supervises the working of the various 
District veterinary' dispensaries, seventeen of which arc stationary, while 
four are travelling dispensaries cc*ch in diuge of a veterinBty graduate. 
"Vhe largest hospital under this department is at Parel on lk>tnbay 
ttkind. hlOft^^breeding operations in Sind are controlled by the 
Superintendent, Civil Veterinary department, Baluchistan and Sind* 
under the direct supervision of an In^^pector-Gcneml for all India. 

All tilbige in SlNP is dtpendent on the rise of the Indus, which takes 
place fmm March 10 .August owing to the melting af the Him^yan 
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The fields art i^alered cither hy lifL or by floiv from innumer¬ 
able canals wnd watert-c^uri^eii^ llic chief B^iitenis which take oJf from 
the right bank uf the river are the Bei^ri, Uie Desert* the Ghir^ the 
^Vestem Nfira* and ihu Uoharwah canals; and fronj the \th bank, the 
Eastern Nira, the I>id, the Na^rrat, the Kuldip and the Jaiun^o. 

Im the rest of the l\tsidency dry'and ' ^rct" crops are found every¬ 
where side by side. A^’^clls nre the chief Kurce of inigatjont but canala 
ftave aliio been niadcp which are supplied with water either from artificial 
tanks or from rivers which have been, damcned up. The largest of such 
canals are the Ntra at l^oDim* which is fed by the river Nlm and a 
reservoir at lihitghaj', and the C^ioklk canal in Belgaum District^ which 
draws its supply from the rivet Ghat|}rablia and from storage works. 
Outside Sind the irrigation revenue is raised by a s|>ccia 1 assessment in 
addition to *dry^op* rates on land inigated from all w'orks for ivhich 
capital and revenue accounts are kept* except in the case of some small 
«ysten>!«t hVotn old works, for which only revenue accounts ate kept, 
a revenue of about 8 lakhs is derived. The irrigation sluire of this ^um 
is about 5 lakhsp but this is not credited in the Finance .Vtcounis to 
irrigation but in land revenue. There Ls a third classp called AgrtcuF 
tural WiifliSi or wtirks for which neither capital nor revenue accounts 
arc kcpti yielding a revenue of about Rs. c 1,000 wb<jlly credited to 
land ro'enue, 1 he revetiuc is collected by the Kevenue departments^ 
In the Presidency proper the total capital outlay on irrigation works up 
Id 1903-4 was about 3 crores ; the cost of maintenance during 1903-4 
was about 3 lakhsi and receipts during the same year about lakhs^ 
giving a return of neurty 1-39 per cenu on capital outlay. 'I'hc figures 
include tweb'c 'major* works and thirty’Onc ' minor' works for which 
capital and revenue accounts arc kept. 

lanks arc specially numerous in the Southern Carnatic, where almost 
et'Ciy village lias one, from w'hich coco-palms, sugaKUne, and other 
rich crops are irrigatedr T'hc tendency is for such fciMJrvoirs to silt up 
rapidly, and funds are not alw'ay^j readily available fur their clearance^ 
Forced lab<jur is no longer exacted fur tlie rcpiiins of these works, 
though voluntary subscrffMions are accepted 

\^'ells used for irrigation in the Presidency^ exclusive of Sind, num¬ 
bered 1^41,600 in 1903-4. *JTiey art o-f two kinds: /v^Jikd or niasonry 
Wells, costing from Ks. 250 to Rs. 750, and avetoging 10 tu 20 feet in 
depth ; and or unfaced wells, mere holes tn the ^tK, used for 

one season, and coaling from Rs, 10 to Ks4 50, according to the depth 
at which water is founds From these wells a few acres of wheats granth 
sug^-cane, fcMlder^iopfi, arc irrigated, according to the nature of 
the soil. TItey are worked either by a raij/ or Persian wheel (an end¬ 
less chain of buckets), or by a hrf or a large leatbem bucket, su 
suiipeuded os to discharge itself on rising to the surface. The motive 
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pimtr ii supplied by *1 \mr of bullocks advancing and letrearing nn 
an incitoed plane; or moving in a drcle. In a. few a handOe^'er 
Lind bucket are nstd to raise water near the surface. V^'beati ricc^ and 
sugar-cane are the cliief irrigated cropsr 

The sea li^iheries are irnportant and give ^rnspluynient lo iiunierous^ 
castcii chief of which are the Kohs. Pomfreb solCf stonoi and liidy-fish 
fcin: sold fresh# while otbens, such as the are 

fiaherieftp 44iHi dried. Large quantilies of snmil fry are 

sold os manure. The /a/Aj# (vund in the IikIus, and the mtinr/ and 
nmhseer are the principal fresh-i/vster fifth. 

In the greater part of the Bonibay Presidency land is held the 
sTi^teni and is in the occupation of the cultivator, who puys 
revenue direct to Governinent for his liolding. VX'hen, 
R«ai^ frequently occurs, he has alienated his holding to 

fynrts. 4iniembcr of the non-culti^Titingcla-'^se?! a* security for 
a loan, the rent csacled frons him for continuing to cullivaiL- the land 
de|H!nd.s very largely on the will of the moncyO Lender, [t may be 
roughly asserted that the occupant is left enough to cover the ctjat of 
culETvatkots and to allow a bare subsistence for himself and his tmine- 
diate relations. ITie rtot of the produced after defraying the Uovenv 
mrnt aHsessinent, passes into the hands of tlie sdAtikar (money- lender) 
until the debt is paid off. Land held by females and persons unable 
to cuUivaEi; it themselves is usually stiblcl for a runt aiuounlmg to half 
the pniduee after deducting e;i;pcn^ of coltlvation^ 

Kcnb. of these desoipuons are generally levied in kind, in conir^ist 
EO the Government demand, which is payable in cash. Originally 
[laytiients in kind for rent were universal and this sy-stum is still com¬ 
mon in the estates of Gujartt and Kathiilwlr where land is held by 
A class intermediate between the state and the ryot^ It is usual to 
set iUiidc a share of the grain for the cost of cilltivaiioiT and for sjiceial 
ce^^*^ such ii-s the hereditary village sen-ants arc entitled to levy. The 
remaining produce b divided equally between landlord and tenant. 
An interohting light is ilstow^ on the probable value of Lind to the 
cultivator by ibe lacE tluii good land wilt frequently sell for fifty times 
the Government asscssii^enb and will pay a money rent of from two 
to seven limes the assessment. 

The summary process of revenue couit-^ is only put into force to 
enable landlords to n^over rent fr-om their tenants when the re venue 
olbccr is oatished of ihe fairness of the demand, and when a.ssis{ance b 
called for during the year in which the rent ift payable. Gtherwise the 
landlords must have recourse to the civil courts, where, under the pro- 
^-{sion-s of the Lkkkliait .VgricultuHsE-i^ Relief Act, their claims may bo 
regulaled on an et|ijitable basiss llic result of this x^ct has been in 
some lu lead to a more equitable adjustment of the burden cm 
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ihc burrowcHi U^i was jircviousily ixKsIblc : !jui it has also led lo 
iiqi\ by the esActLon of a deed of sale from ihe borrower in place of a 
inortj^age band^ lo newly cwcupicd taii-d on the 2>ind canals^ and in 
ceruin cases in the Tresidency properi il lias rccenlly become the 
practice to make the occupancy right conditional on the holding not 
being alienated mid thus to protect the occupAiit a^nst hini^lf. 

'Fhc rates for skilled and unskilled labour in the different divisions 
of the Presidency nre i in Sind, skilled is annas to K- i a day, un¬ 
skilled 4 annas to S ftnnaj ; in Gujarat, skilled S annas unskilled 
^ suiniL^ j iii the lieccan, skilled 9 annas, unskilled 3 annas ; in the 
Koiikan, skilled 10 annas, unskilled 4 annas i in the Carnatic» skilled 
13 JiFirms, unskilled 4 annas. W'onvent u njICi earn two-lhirds of 
a inan'a wag^ and children one-half. Payment of agricultural wages 
in kitsd is common throughout the Presidency, grain being given at 
the rate of S3 to 15 lb. for a maiit ^ lb. for a woman, mid 4 lb. for 
a child per diem. In Bonibay City the demand for labour and high 
cost of living have raised the daily cost of unskilled labour to 6 annas 
for a man and 4 itnnas for a woman, bkilled ojieialivcs in inills and 
factories earn ai least double these rates, the following being the 
average rat& of wages J— 
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In the csijyrt season the great demand for unskilled labour raises 
its Temuneralion lo S aniuiii and over ii day, as much as K. 1 a 
day being paid in licucs of brisk trade and a scanty supply of labour- 
Sucli a rate om, how^evcTt remain in force only for a few day?!, aa it 
serve^p lo swell rapidly the available supply from the almost limitless 
reserves of the Ghat villages, whence cultivators proceed in large 
nutubeTs to Bombwy lo work for a few months and return with their 
savings lo their villageis ciibcr at the Holi festival ^^^arch) or at the 
commeticcnicnl of die south-west monsooiu It is a noiiceabk feature 
of the Bombay induslrial market that weavers arc attracted from region:^ 
AS remote as the United Provinces. 

It is didkult lo arrive at cotidusicms rcgardii^ the progress i;f ficic^ 
in the case of ibe -staple food-grains during recent ycar^ owing to the 
fluctuation in ilur value of the rupee and the effect of famine years 
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on the genersil level of pricncs. The aitragc c-asti rales per ttuund of 
40 seers (abotit lo lb. avoirdupois) have been as follaws 
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The actual rales at the chief centres uf trade in the Presidency are 
fiivcn in 'fable Ell Ofl p. The rec^t years nf famine and bad 

harvests ha^-c been largely responsible for ihe excess in price-levels 
of 1900-1 over those of carHer years. Gr.iins such as gzam (Ckfi' 
anirmiifft), which are used for food if! a leiis measure than 
Mjra^ and riicei have risen in price far more lluin the staple foodx 
There ta no evidence that rales of wsigea tiavc rtNen a'ith the price 
of foodt but ihe system of recording prices current in iht: Presidency 
does not sjeem to justify complete confidence in these data. 

The material condition of the [>eof]lc diifeni linie in the various parts 
of ihe Presidency^ though the standard of conffort among the proletariat 
is lowest in the case of the wild tribes and highest in the wealthy dries 
of Gujariu For the ordinary cultii'ator a daily ration of 2 lb. of 
grain with a little vegetable and spice, and an annual supply of coarse 
clothj a little tobaceOi and some betel-nut^ generally represents the sum 
of his requirements, A few rupees must be s|>ent on country-made 
lajtj for hh womcn-folh, and perltaps, if the han'est is a good onCp 
A few mure will be devoitfd to joining ihc annual pilgrimage to some 
popular Ehrine. With ibe hill tribes this modicum of necesHaricj Is 
reduced by a aimphAcaiian of the costume, which consists of a head- 
ijcarf and a few inches of cloth at the wiaist The diet consists of the 
cosirscr grains^ and replacingand rice+ An uccasienal 

bout uf drinking will ofTer the only opportunity for spending a few coins 
from their scanty L-arnings. 

Among village ulHdab and middte-ebss clerks the standard of com¬ 
fort h undoubtedly rising. A new fsiahion in clothings and an increasing 
Use of cheap Europesui cxmimoditieSp uflfer objects of cKpenditure un- 
known to previous generatiun& Houses with some pretension tu 
comfort replace the mud liovel of the talxHirer or the mat shelter of ihe 
wandeniig hilEmen \ and m the co-se of a rising otficial or prosperous 
trader, the hou$c will be supplkd with articled of fumilure, such as 
lamps» chairs^ and tables^ in European style. 

It seems probable that the majority of the community^ that is to say, 
the agricuUuf bts, can live in comfort on an avcrnUge daily iivcome of from 
j to 4 anims; while the petty officials jind village merchants waujd 
experience no difficulty in maintaining the Mundard of their class on 
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a monihly avtrage of from R^s. 30 to R-s In and the superior 
ranks u^f society the influenee of Kuropem fashions is sipecially noticeable. 

I’be forests of the Presidervcy extend over an area of about i s,ooo 
square iiiites;^ varying; in type from the AnAH/ groves of Sind tn the 
magniftcent timbi^ tntets of the Western Ghats. They Fojesfs 
may be classified as (i) forests, in which 

this species is misced with /Vas&fiit i/nc^trfi and Ttim^rrx 

(ii) Scrub junglCt mei^ng gradually into fuel and pole forests. 

(iii) Mixed forests, in which are found teak poles and larger timber 

of die less valuable Icmd^s^ such as black-wood, tfwynrt, dAon'ra^ 
hVa, h^Jiy and Aalam. (iv) High timbfrr forests, chiefly found in 
North Kanara District and in ^Veslem KhSndesh. The valleys of 
the Kallnadl in Kamta produce excellent tcak» in association with 
htimboo^ DaiAfrj^a Siss^^ and Xyif& 

f0rmis. In Khandesh also teak of gOfjd quality is present, tho^li 
there the stock has suffered inuch from fire and shifting cultivation!, 
(v) Evergreen forc-sts of \aryfng eonstitutioiiT consisting in places of mere 
scrub jungle, but also containing dense groves of lofty trees whose 
timber is often valuable in the cabinet^makcr^s trade. These forests 
extend along the line of the Weslerri Ghats frojii Eh^ndesh to Kananu 

About 600 square miles of forest are set apart as pasture lahdi 
and the rcinainder is, in respect of technical n^a^agemcnt^ placed in 
chaigc of the Forest depart menL For purposes of control, the fore^ls 
of ihe Presidency proper are divided into the Northern circle, with 
1,667 square miles of * reserved ^ and 652 squa-re miles of protected 
forests ; the Central ciitlei with 6,259 square miles of ‘ resvnod and 
99 square miles of * protected' forests; and the Smithem circle, with 
47495 miles of " reservetl ^ and 56ft square miles of * prot^ed 

forests ^ Those circles correspond closely with the Revenue Divisions^ 
and each is supervised by a Consen'S.tor, who is furnished with the usual 
staff of deputy and extra-deputy-Ccnisenittors, aaistant and extm- 
assistant Conservators, rangers, foresEei^ and guards. This staff consisted 
in 1904 of 24 Imperial Service and 33 Frmiivcial Service officers, and 
of 47 rangers, 168 foresters, and 3+394 guards, maintained at a ® 
about 6^ lakhs per annum. The forests of Sind, which are me u 
b the figures given, comprise t,o 66 square miles of Reserves, and 
are similarly supervised by S4 Deputy^onservator, who e.xercises the 
power of a Conservator^ Responsibility for the executive man^ement 
of the fortsUi of each District, save in matters relating lo professiott^ 
forestry, is vested in the Collector, who issues his orders direct to the 
divisioQal Forest officer. Conservators confine their attention to purely 
professional matters of forest management, and do not interfere m 
detail of adminisiraiion. 

1 Tbc fi|{TiTw auT for 190*3-4+ 
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In spile of the care which is taken to control forest operations in 
the inieresia of the people, these fi|ieniUons are not popular, aa the 
mass of the population ftfe unable to comprehend the niicessky of 
foresight in uiiliKition. The pesmnt is as a. rule wasteful in the 

extrcFiiei he ynW not hesitate to bum a valuable forest for the sake 
of a temporary supply of green fodder or to top and fell tre« in order 
to proiidc niMiurt for his crops, without thought as to whether the 
supply of forest produce will continue to meet the needs of his succcs- 
sort In the same way, accustomed aa he is to pcrmii his cattle to 
at will throughout the whole forest area, he resents measures 
taken to protect the regrowth from tbetr depredatLons, while ignomnee 
of the rights or privileges that have been accorded to him by Govem- 
menl too often pkees him at the mercy of the members of the sub^ 
ordinate forest staff, whom It is at times impossible to restrain from 
taking advantage of their official position. The illicit grazing of 
cattle in areas under regeueration is often a serious check to both 
the improvement anti the suistained yield of the forest j and another 
source injury esisis in the practice of shifting cultivation, w hich, 
before systematic regulation came into forces was responsible for the 
destruction of large forest areas. Such A)^einatic ncgulation has, how¬ 
ever, been effective in Kh^ndesh, where Bhil settlements are located 
in various Reserves, and in ThSria, Kolaba+ and Kanara, where suitable 
lands have been allotted for dry^ish cultivation. 

It has already been remarked that intcndonal firing of the for^ts with 
a saew to obtaining 11 fresh crop of grass is iKst uncommon, and much 
damage is alw caused by conll^rations due to the carelessness of way¬ 
farers and other accidental causes. The system of fire conservoncy 
consists in the clearing of fire-lines and the protection alforded by 
patrolling guards. In 1903-4, when 9441 square miles were under pro¬ 
tection from fire at a cost of Rs, 4i,905t no less than 1,573 square 
miles were nevertheless burnt, I'he annual proportion of failure^ 
in fire conservancy averages about rfi fier cent. 

In the case of forests which are conimcreUlty valuabli^ working-plans 
have Ijeen prepred in order to regulare felling and regeneration, and to 
define the areas in which the eJiercise of lotnl rights of gracing and 
culling is to be enjoyed. 'ri>ese working-pkins are compiled by the 
officers of the Forest department^ with the approval of the Collector 
and the sanction of Government, They are bai^ on the principle that 
the forest iriitercsts must be subordinated to those: of the agriculturel 
population when there is any conflict between thetnr 

The yield of the forests may be divided into majof and minor 
produce. In 1903-4 the output of timber was 4^740,000 cubic feet, 
realizing about 1 s 4 lakhs. The production of first^ass logs is confined 
almost exclusively to the Kanam forests, wlwnce the timber is brought 
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to dcp&t-son tbeSoythem Malii^ua Kjiilwaj\ It consists of leali and 
black-wood of Vfir>’ fine quality, which commands a ready sale, while at 
the same lime these TotKits yield annually about loOpO^o sIcciktis of teak 
and jail] ber. From the forests of Kanara, Belgauni, Uhifirwlr, 'Ihana, and 
Khindesh seveml hundred tliousand leak ntikers used in native house¬ 
building are exported^ Flrewoott sales in 1903-4 amounted to m^rly 
4^pOoo,ooo cubic feetp of an estimated v-aEue of lakhs. The North- 
Western and Southern Mahrattn Railways receive the bulk of this 
out-tunip and the remainder is absorbed in the Bombay market or 
utiLked locally. Besides this^ large quantities of fuel are granted free of 
chaige to those living tn the ^loEnity of the forests. The yield in mi nor 
forest pi^uce is also of im|>Di:tano& Cn 1905-4 the revenue derived 
from this source aniounted to Rs. r,fiOpOoo (exclusive of 3I lukhs 
derived from gmii'ing and grass), of which the chief item was myra- 
bolamsp exported to Kurope for tanning purposes. Nest in impurtanee 
come rasM gm-nss, catechu or cutehp wax, honey;^ lac, flowersp 

sago, sAtkaAai\ spices such as cinnamon and nuiiiieg, pods, leaves, 
barkp and medicinal seeds and roots. As a rule the collection of these 
products is carried out by contractors. 

The total forest receipts and expenditure for the ftnancioJ year 
amounted to 37-5 and 17-7 lakhs respectively, giving a surplus 
of 10 kkhs. The avenage figures for the ten years ending iftgo were 
about 26 and 16 lakhs, and for the following decade about 33 and 
20 lakhs respectively. I’he surplus is mainly provided by the Southern 
circle, while the Central circle shows a deficiL 

With the exception of building stone and salt, the production of 
minerals in the Bonabay Presidency h iruignifteant. 'iTie best sttsne for 
building h extracted from quarries near Porbandar and ^ ^ 
Dhringadhra m KcUhiawtr, whence it is carried by mina-*]!, 
sea in large quantities to Bombay. The production 
of salt is described below'. Parts of DbarwSr District are believed to 
have yielded in the post consideTable quantities of gold. Even now 
small quantities of goEd-dust are washed in some of the streams ; and in 
the cast of the LHstrict, where the hills are known to contain gold, 
prospecting operations yielded favourable nsuIlSp and a company with 
English capital is now at work. Mining o|ieralions undertaken 
recently at Alnavar in the same District were unsuccessful. i\gaies 
are found in small quantitisi in the I>eccan and Gujarat* 

In the Bombay Presidency many years of competition l>etwcen 
machine-made and hand^woven cotton cloth have s.lill left a vciy 
considerable home industry', the hand-loom being at 
wtirk in almost every DJotricL 'ITie output is, manuftc^iueSi 
however, for the most part confined lo s^fit and 
turbans, with a certain quantity of grey doth of tlte very coorsesi kind. 
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J-Zand-s^pilining is rtO[ yci extinct but is rarsrly mJitd on hy prore^io^ml 
hand-weftveis fm iheir supply of raw materiaL 

The number of hjind-nfutkeTS employed in cotton-wcaiing in 1901 
was tS^iOOo^ with 167,000 dependants. They arc for the most part 
Hindu Kosbiis, SSlis, Hatkars^ and JSevangs, with a certain number of 
Musalm^lns Jcnown as and 'J'ats. The Districts of Poona, 

N^lk, Shol^ptLTp Dhlrwar, and Belgaum are noted for weaving ; but the 
highest p4'»int of excellence is reached in AhTnadilh^d and Surat^ where 
some of the most iikilful weax^rs in India are to be found In the 
manipulation of dcsignii woven into tlie cloth they are on a Jeic] with 
the best workers of ^[Ad^as. The hand-made coSton fabrics compete in 
the market with an immense impiort of machine-made goods^ but the 
few fabrics for which the workers atilL hold a repuiation will probably 
continue for many years to be in steady demand* 

Dyeing of both yam and cloth is earned on whcrev'cr sweet water 
c&n be found, and supports a population of 36,000. In the north of 
Gujarft the Cai'ourite colour is red^ and iu KathiawS^r red, deep-brow n^ 
and yellow* Blue and green^ along with red and yellow, arc more 
prevalent in South Gujariit and in the Mai^thi DistricLs. In addition 
to village dyei% about [,900 persons are employed in three steam dye- 
work^ at Bombay and in one at AhmadSbdd, which yearly turn out 
goods (chieiiy turkcy-Tedl) to the inlue of 30 Jakbs. The old native 
vegetable dyes have been ?tupcrscdcd by alizarine and similar colours^ 
These, though cheaper, more easy to applyt and quicker in taking 
cdect, ate at best often harsh and glaring and soon In Sind and 

in the GujarSt^spcak^^g Districts printed cotton goods are exiremely 
popular^ whereas ^[aIathas usually wear plain stuffs of cotton and silk, 
dyed in the thready and decorated with metaldcaf or with a simple 
border and a fringe of a didereni colour nt one crird. CAandari 

or knotting is another method of deccKrating cotton and silk gocxls. 

About 63,000 people are suppK>rfed by silk manufacture. The raw 
material ls imported from China, Bengal, Persia, or Hangalore, either in 
the cocoon or in skeins, both raw and dyed Silk goods fire manu¬ 
factured at AhmadAbadT Suiat, Veoto, N 3 sik, ' 1 ’hana, and Bern bay, all 
hy hand-workers, CKcept in the case of two mills with about f,aoo 
operatives at Bombay and one mill at Poona, 'Die matenal is often 
decorated with printed or woven de^ign^i knot-work or em broidery 1 
and is prepared chiefly for brocades trouser 

stuffs, and turbons. 

Ulrtdrawn gold and stli'or threads ate largely used in ornamental 
edgings for jJris, the richest of which are made at Booria and Yeola. 
At Ekm^bay also gold and silver thread are used for making lace, hut 
every where imported thread is displacing the locally spun article. 
Embroider)' on silk and cotton cloth-in gold, silverp and silk thread is 
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pradui;cd al Hj^dcrlbnd in Sind, chiefly for the Europe^ miukcL 'J'hc 
b»t silk Cfnbroidery is product at KavAnaj^ar and Condal in North 
K£ihi£w9j, though Caleb gels the credii of ihc manufactuft. liaroda, 
Surat, and Bombay also supply embroidery lo MuhAUUnadaris and 
Firsts. 

There are three woollen mills in Bombay frith ^85 hands^ U'oolien 
goods are m liitle deniand^ The only important product is the 
country blanket made in the Deccair and Camutic by the Dhuingars 
from home-grown wool- In 5 ind saddlC'Cloths and blankets and Telts 
mt made. About 50,000 persons in atl parts of the Presidency are 
employed in cutting, retiir^, and scutching san-h^mp for exportp in 
twisting and spinning hemp, ftojc, and coir into rope^ and tx^rdage^ and 
in plaiting and wearing ihcm into mai^ nets* aivd Peking for export 
and home use. 'l“he custom of investing savings in gold and silver 
ornatnenis gives employntent to many guldsiniths throughout the 
Presidency, 'fhe metaJ is usually supplied by the custoiueTp and the gold¬ 
smith charges for his labour from ft annas to Rs. 2 or Ks. j the 
which IS somewhat les^ than j 02; avoirdupois. 7 'he jKioirer classes often 
wear ornaments of Ijaser metal. Sind goldsnuths' work is very beauti¬ 
ful, but b rarely seen outride that province. The welhknon'n Cuteb. 
gold- and siln^T-work is embossed by hand on a baLking of soft kc. 
Many Cutch silversmiths have settled in Abmadlbld, Bombay^ and 
Kajlchi. Silver-ware simikr to the Cutch work is n^c at Abmadnagai 
in the Deccan^ and strong and massive aitidcs of gold and silver are 
produced in KlthilwHr. The women of Gujtzftl prefer ornaments of 
a plain and massive styles wiiiile those of the Deccan favour lighter and 
more intricate paUcms. Nisik and FcK>na arc both celebiaied for their 
bra.H.'s-warc, and Bombay and Ahmad^blid produce large quantities of 
copE^ier vessels which are sent to alnic&t every part of AV^estem India. 
The copper h all imported from: Europe in sheets and is hammered 
into shape by the local workmen. ’Fhe cutlery and agriciiltutal imple¬ 
ments required by the people are sdll for the mo^^l part made locally by 
the \illagc Loh^r or blacksmith, 'llie only goods which have more 
than a local re|iutation are the spear-heads of Ahnaidnagar, the knives 
and other tools of A mod in Broach, and the swords, sjieoT-heads, and 
chain armour of Cutebp K^thiftwar, and Barodar 
ITie importation of kerosene oil in tins haa given rise to it new 
industry. Enterprising Eobras in Bombay and up-oountry buy up the 
empty tin cases at from ^ to 2^ aniMs each, and fashion them into 
kncemip, kerosene kmps, cash boxesr travdling-trurLlcs^ oil and /Af poUp 
and other cheap articles. 'Fhere is a tin factory in Bombay wUh 
70 workers. Glass-making h confined to bangles and fancy aTticlcii, 
for which ihc chief centre is Kapadvanj. I^c is coltected in Khindesh* 
and used in nuking bangles in the Finch Mahdis and in lacquering 
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futniiiirc in Sind and rnijaHIt. In Unnihay Jind Kangles are 

madcr from imported ivciry and tortoSse-shel]. 

Coar^ potieiy is made everywhere, but glazeii arc seldom 

used- The best is made in Sind, whence ihe industry' taught in the 
Bombay School of Art h ded^Td^ I’hc ban^ble briclc^kilns of the local 
Knmhhlr or potter have held their ground against ^Eeam factories. 

AhmadJb.’Id and Surat are the chreF centres of wood-carving. Caj^'cd 
black-wcKHi furniture is out of fashion, but house fronts and wat! 
ornamenLs are still popular* The best work in sandul-wood h done in 
Kan^ira. Country" carts are made in every lai^e town, utid pony tongas 
at miiTiy plat es in the Deccan* Native toats sire built at most of the 
ccjast ports, es|>ecia]ly fn Surat and Kunani- Certain low castes nil 
over the Presidency' are expert at weaving mauing and boskets of split 
bamboos. Shoes, sandals, harness, water-skins, and other leathern 
articles in genemJ demand are made hy the local Mocb!, wbo is fuimd 
in e^ery village. He is usually his own tanner^ and prepares hfs 
materials with the aid of the bark of the I^rge numbers of 

people arc employ^ in the curing of hides for exporuuion> of which 
38 laklis^ worth are sent to Europe yearly. In one factory leathern 
industries are carded on by ibe aid of machinery. Very good boots 
and shoes, saddles^ and bags are made m European fashion by native 
workmen under European superintendence at Bombay and Poom. 
Fancy^ articles of bison and other hoiti ate moulded and carved with 
conddcrahlc skill in Ratn^gid and Kanara. Country cigarettes 
are made on a large scale at Bombay from upKrountry tobaccoi 
chiefly from Ciu^arat and the Deccan. The best snud' comes from 
^'iramg^m in Ahmad^b 3 d. Attempts have been made at Kaira to 
manufacture cigars to suit the Kurojiean ta^tc^ but without success. 
Sugar is made wherever the cane is growni and very taigcly in Tliina 
and Khindesh* Except in ^^rts of BaHra and Ahmadtb^d, iron roller- 
mills ha^o superseded the pomitive wooden sugar-niilE. Oll-pres^ are 
numerous in every Df^irict, and oil extracted from castor-seed, 
sesamum^ rai^c^ijeeib poppy-seed, maAka (for soap-boiling)^ linscedp 
ground-nuts^ and coco-nuts. En some branches the local industry' has 
fiuflrred by the com petition of kerosene oil but ibb has, to a great 
extent, been baLmced by the great and growing demand for vt'getable 
oil for machinery + Grass oil is made in Pimpalner and West Khande^h. 
Two steam-power oll-mSlIs nre at work in Bombayt and another at 
Ahmadabdd. The trade in clarihed butler is very gTeati l>eing of 
special importance in Kflim and Khandesh. Ijirge quantities of 
some of which is more or less adulterated with aninul fat| are exported 
to Fongooiir 'fhere are a few model dailies producing gi>ocl butter in 
Bombay and PcNum* 

Salt h made in large quantitie^ in the Uovunimetit works ai Kh3j3- 
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ghoda and Udu in AbmadaMd, and is e^ijiorted by rail to Gujarat and 
Cential Ifidiup where il is known as Hamgajra salt. Bea^salt is very 
largely made on the Konkan coast for c^cpurt to Malabar and Beng^iL 
There are numerous smaEi ke and soda-water fac^ones in the larger 
towns. Ulipugh Hoe^husking is chiedy carried on without machinery^ 
sicam rice-husking mills have been started with success at B^Mr* 
Ahmad^badp and ChiiKhnl in rh^iniu Flour-grmding is still a domestic 
industry in most places eTiccpt Eombayr 

High art hardly exists, though Fortugiiese, TdrsB^ and Hindus have 
done cncdiiable work in illustration^ design, and sculpture Excellent 
English printing comes from presses managed by Europcaru. Vernacu¬ 
lar printing is improving^ especially in Bombay, where the demand for 
new-spa^^rs and new books is rapidly increasing. 

IViihin the last twenty or thiity years the spinning and wcating of 
cotton by steam machinety has become an important induiitryt a 
development favoured by the proidniiiy of the supply of raw' materiaL 
'l^hc first mill was started in Bombay in 185?. By i 3 St-a the number 
hod increased to 4^, and the industry has since expanded steadily^ until 
in 1904-5 there were tjj mufls, exclusive of a hosiery factories^ in the 
Presidency, and 3 others situated in Native States. Of the 133 millet 
55 were weaving and 78 spinning-milk. 

I^etaik of the cotton-mills ate given in the fdSowiug table 
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1 or ntany years the m\lh produced ntainly yams, chiefly of cc^se 
counEs^ to meet the demand of Indian liand-weavers and of the China 
niarket; but of late years niony w eairing-sheds have been erect^. The 
best milk can now produce fine cloth nianufactured from imponed 
high-ctmnt yarn.% and coloured os well as fancy goods of stipenor 
descriptioiik nurlng theyearN of famine and plague bet ween 1S96 and 
Jgioi, the industry p;tssed thn'iugh a period of depression, but brighter 
prospects are in store when the trade as^tumeO' its nyrmal course. 1 he 
cottoi^milk consume annually alwui 6,oo0pCKMj ewt of raw cottoru 
The output amounts 10 415,000,000 II n of yam and i riiOOi^o^ 3 b, of 
cloUi for the whok Presidency {iixluding Native States)* Eighty sis 
{including 2 hcksiery factories) of the mills arc fuund in Bfjiobay City 
and Island, where the tlioisl atmosphere iavours the process of spinning 
and wearing. Outside Bombay^ the city of ^khmadib^Ed is the only 
Centre of impjrLaiiGc, Tlie chief aiticEcs nianufaciuned are yams of 
Counts up to shirungSt fAtjJar^f T duth5i^aheciiug:'+ colourii^ 
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aiwl fancy ;>ood^. A large local demand eirists for the prodiictt of the 
mills ; ajid there is also an evport trade of considerable value, amount, 
itig to about 3iU,ooo,oM yards of cloth and j 3 o, 000,000 lb. of jam 
annually, iHth a total value of about 14 crores- J’he rollls tn Bombiy 
draw Urge numbers of Ubourers from the Konfean Districts of Kotfllra 
and Ratnagiri, and from Satira, Poona, and Ahmadnagar in the Deccan. 
Thw. for the most part, return to their homes at intervals for such 
agrlcultuial operations as tjieir continued connesion with the land 
requires. They earn good wages, which average for a man 3 to ti 
anna^ for a woman 4 to 6 annas, and for a child s to 3 annas daily. 
The hours of labour for women and children aie strictly regnUted by 
the indian haciories Act; and it docs not appear that the work has 
any HI effect on the phi^ique of the operatives, who compare not 
unfasTOurably w-ith other labouring classes. 

Including oottnn-tnills, 431 factories, within the meaning of the term 
m the hactoiq Act, were at work in the Presidency in 1904. Of these, 

? 13 are open throughout the year and ai^ at special seasons only, Ibe 
Bombay and the Districts of Kbindesh and 
Ahnj^bad contain the majority of these factories. Of the total num- 
^rof operatives ( j 3 a,910) employed in these factorica, 146,103 are en- 
^ed tn mills and factories dealing with cotton, in other textile 
n ti'" “ silk-weaving, 3.503 in printing presses, 561 

™ ^^'33 •f' w'orkshojjs, and 3,673 in mtscctlaneous works. 

I he ginnmg. cleaning, and pressing of cotton r^upies a 16 factories, 
he majority situated in the nch coitou imcLs of KhSndesb. I’here are 
—foundries, mainly in Bom!xiy City, and a few 
snS a^r '‘orkshops, oil-miJK or mills for 

n^^ r ^ ^ ’“'Ber have 

dittll & of importance. It is estimated that 

hei delink Presidency, including workers and 

Ineir dependinEai, airtounts to about 250 ooo 

l»eanl Ifeniba, 1 residency Sind), [red, c„Hcd on . ilh 

Commiteeand a^minioiis of the .\fughals and MaritbUs through 
trade. Compony's settlements at Bombay and Sinat, 

carrvina fin. .ywt Indiaman set sail, 

of^■”!! ■""d spices for the I^don market. With the 

tTZX. I t*™ drawn 

SnSS'^L'p'n- l“ Indio, ivhile the produce of 

-timt of the ape route {1869}, In the harvest sea.son the broad plains 
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rtf the l^eccan and Carnatic furnish a steady stream of cotton, whcati 
and seedg to the shipping m Bombay liarboorj while Karachi ejtptirts 
wheal drawn from the irrigated areaii of ihc Indus v'alley. In exchange, 
these ports receive numerous import^ of which the chief ate ootion 
goods, metals and machineryp sugar; and kerosene oiL Aden is a port 
of call for the tmde between Europe, East Africa, and Asia, and has 
a considerable local trafific in cofee with Arabia and the Somili coast. 
A small direct trade is carried in native craft between Broach. Buls^tp 
Surat* Hona^'ar. and ports in Arabia and the Persian Gulf The dis¬ 
tribution of trade from the larger ports along the coast line is earned 
on by coasting steamers and native craft during the fair i^eason. 
Bombay. Karachi, and Aden have Chmnibem of Commerce and Pori 
IVustSj and Bombay and Ahmadab^d have influential iissociations 
of native piece-goods merchants. 

^Viihin the limits of the Presidency trade is facilitated by the rail¬ 
ways running north and south, and fed by cart traffic along metalled 
rrwds. in the hilly regions of the GlUlts. Crains of paefe bullocks are 
itill to be met carrjnng saJi from the coa^t up the fiosses chat are too 
sleep for caru^ and returning with gmin and Tno]a^$c$ for residents of 
the lowlands. 

11ie principal objects of internal trade are grain, metals, and cotton 
goods. Conspicuous among the traders in ever)’ town of importance 
will be found the MarwOri Vant from Riljpuiaiux, the Ijohlna in Sind, 
the Vflnf BohrOf and Memon in Gujarflt ; these and the Bh^tio, Khoja, 
and P 5 rsf in Bombay^ and the lingSyat Banjig of the s^nith. arc repre¬ 
sentative of the local ou^tes in control of iniernal trade. AVhere pack- 
bullock trains are still in vogue, I^mfinis ami Vanjaris are in charge 
of the means of iTans|wrt. The im|ionant trading centre^ of the 
Presidency, after Bombay and Karachi, are Ahmadlhld. Surat, 
Bhuslwal. Poona* SholiSpur, and Kubli; and in Sjnd, Hyderabild 
^d Sukkur. In the distribution of imscellaneous articles advantage 
is taken of the numerous fairs held at places of pilgrimaged to estab« 
lish tempoTaTy bazars* where a brisk busme^iiS is done with the public. 

Rice, coco-nuts, salt, cotton, timber, and piece-goods are the staples 
of the coasting trade. The chief maritime Hindu cri5te.s are Bhan(bri?i| 
Khirvfts. Bhoks, and Kolb : but many of I he best sailors arc hhisalmSlns 
from Cuich, KiihiawJlip and Ihc Haldive Islands. 

The Value of the internal irade of the l^residency recorded for large 
areas or regist ration blocks in 190^-4 was about 92 crorcs, of which 
one-quarter is sea-borne and the rest carried by rail In 190^-4 about 
12^5,000 vessels of 4,345.000 tons burden, engaged in the local r^oasti^g 
tmde* entered the ports of the Presidenrcj; and about 174^400 vessels of 
4 p 113*000 tons burden cleared thence. Of the total, about 6.00a were 
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Tht tcstal value ol the trade of the Bombay Presidency with other 
|)art5 of India by sea and rail is 74^? crores* consisLing of 43-2 crores 
imporis aod 31-5 crores exports. The chief iirlicles of trade aje pit-cc- 
goods, graJii, and coco-nuts. About j j per cenu of thui trade is sea- 
borne, and the rcvi travels inlatid by road and rail. There h ndihing 
to dilTerentiaie it from the internal trade of the Presidency, which has 
already been desenbed above, A very coKrsiderable share of the trade 
of India w-ith foreign countnes is earned on from the |ioifts of the 
Bombay Presidency. In this share had attained a total \alije 

ctf 146 6 crores i nanielyi imports crores and exports 78-^ crores. 
Of this^ a small port ttjn (im ports 47 lakhs and exports 41 lakhs) represents 
trade by land across the Sind frontier with Kaikahir and Herftt- The 
rentaindcr is entirety maritime. Of the total foreign trade of the Presi¬ 
dency (exclusive of Sind)i iS per cent, in 1903-4 was with the United 
Kingdontp 16 per cent, with Chirm^ fi per cent, with Japaiv 7 p^i cent* 
with Francei 7 per cenh with Belgium, and 6 per cent with Germany, 
Other countries claiming at least 3 per cent, of the trade are Austriaj 
lial>\ and Mauritius. Table IV on pp, 386-7 gives the value of the chief 
imports and exports for the years iSgr, 1901+ and 1903-4. The figures 
shown above differ from those given in the tabte^ as they' include 
Government stores and treasure. It will be seen that the leading 
articles of import are cotton piece-goods^ metals and machineryt sugar, 
oils, and silk and woollen manufactures. The chief exports are raw 
cotton, grain and pulse^ seeds, hidesig and opium. The bulk <jf the 
importij is supplied by the United Kingdom, though Belgium has 
recently proved a formidahk competitor in iron and steel The 
exported Cotton is moi^tly direcltxl to the continent of Europe and 
Japan, white opium is sent to China^ w'ilh cotton tw ist and jAm manu¬ 
factured in the Bombay mills. During 1903-4,1,516 vessels of a, 158,000 
tons burden engaged in foreign trade entered the jmrts of the Presi¬ 
dency, and 1,348 vesseb of 1,150,000 tons burden cleared thence^ 

At the close of the year 1904 there were 4,137 miles of railways 
in the Presidency* In that year there h'as onu mite t»f railway to every 
, 46 square miles of wjuntry^ caniijarcd w'ith one to 

every h] m i9oi„ 'fhe chief milways are the Great 
Indian Pcninailla, the Bombay^ ttarcxla and Ceolfal India, and the 
Southern Klahmtta j the first two with a 5|~feet-gauge, and the last with 
a metre-gauge line. The Great Inrdian Peninsula sLarts from Bomliay 
and bifurcates at KalyAn towards Ciilcutta and Madras^ climbing the 
Gliftts by the Thai and Bhor Ghat ijassc^ At Bhusdwal the Cakulta 
line a^iii divides^ to join the East Indian Railway at Jubbulpore and 
the Bengal Nagpur at Nagpur, The Calcutm and Madras lines are con¬ 
nected by the Dhond-Manmad section, which cairies traffic between 
Madras and Xorlhem Indiit w tihout compelling [lussengert^ and goods Ui 
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dcsCfind Aiid rcascend the 'fhe J^-fcet-jjaUi^c 3 kghl railway which 

connects I'aodharpur and BSlrsi town with Bars! Road junction h aLw 
under this tompany'& niarLagemcnt. Since 15*0 the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway has been a state ItnCp worked by a company. Ihe 
Bnmbayt Harodat Central India Railway is a guaranteed line which 
was purchased by the state in 1906, It runt due riorth idonp the tea- 
coast past the cities of Surat, Broachp fttid Baroda, to AhmadAbftdi 
where it connects wilh the Riliputilna-MalwX metre-gauge state line 
to the north. This line and its 17 mile braivch from P^knpur to Ucesa 
are worked by a €Ofn|>anyp as also are the r>abhoi 2|-feet-gAUge line 
connecting Padra and Chandodt the MehsAna metre-gauge railway 
93 miles long^ nnd the VijSpur-Kalol-Radi melre-gaugo ImCi completed 
in 1903, These three last lines belong to the Baroda Stale^ A branch 
line connecting AhmadilbSd with ld^^!T is also managed by the company^ 
A westerly biarK^h of tlie company's sj'stem from Ahmadlbad 10 
ViramgAni brings the Presidericy into touch with the raitw'ay system 
of the KilthtAwar peninsula^ which comprises the Bhavnapr-Gondab 
Juti%aTh-Porbandar (534 niilesb the jAmnagar (54% ihe Jeiaisar' 
Rajkot (4&X and the Dhrltngadhra (ir) railwaySi w'hich are all metre 
gauge I and a i J-feet-gauge line (90 miles), connecting Morn with Raj¬ 
kot and VV'adhwArip the greater pari of which was converted lo metre 
gauge in 1905. Another branch of the Bombayt Baroda. and Ccnirsd 
India, with a $\ feel starting from Anand. connecls with the Hij- 

putAna-MAlwA Railway through Godhra al Krttlimr From the junction 
tiie latter railway has a branch running south through Indore and Mhow 
to Khandwa, and a broad'gauge line is being made through Ccniral 
India io Muttra. A chord-line from liaroda to Godhra has recently 
been opened- Other lines under the same managemenl aro the 
Rajpipls 2 |-fect gauge (37 mi Sea), through Broach and KajplpUt and 
two 5 j-feet-gauge lirtcsi ihe AnandPctlAd-Tilrapur (32 miles) linking 
Kaira, Baroda, and Cambay, and the TSrtlpur-Camhay {11 niiles)K In 
GuJarAi the Ahmadlbld-FafAnilj nnd AhmadAhid-Gholka metr^auge 
lines ate owned by private companieSp with rupee capital raised in 
IndiOj both being managed by the Bombay, Barodup and Contml ^ la 
Railway^ An in>portani line recently conrtructedp known as the 
Valley Raihuy, connects the Bombay, Baroda, and Central Indm 
Railwiiy at Surat with the Amalncrdalgatin branch uf the Great Indum 
Peninsula RaLtway at Amalner. This is a standard giuge line owned 
by a private conipany, with rupee capital. Hlie south of the l^eddeocy 
is sensed by the Southern Mahratta Railwayp which has two bTunch^ 
One starts from Poona and run* south to t^dar where it doub es 
back towards i marwArp Kubli, and thtmce souih^^t to Harihar where 
it joins the Mysore State Railuray, with a short extension from ^ 
to Casiitk Rock to Ci^smcct with the A Vest uf India l*oniigue =>*2 K-alway + 
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the other branch connects Hotgi on the Great Indian FcrinstitA 
Railway (^fadras line) wkh Gadog and Hubli through Bij^lpur. This 
h a state railway on the metre gauge^^ worked by a company. A metres 
gauge bfanch line from \HiAj junction to KolhApurp ig miles in 
lengthy is under iH managemcnL It biuj access to the sea by the West 
of India Portuguese lUilwayj of which it has recently acquired the 
management, and which connects the Caraatk with the port of XUr- 
magao near CfOau In Sind the Ncirth-VVestem Railwnyj storting from 
Karachi, travels up towards the Punjab on the right bank of the Indus* 
a branch on the left bank going from Kolri as far as Rohri. At Ruk 
it connects mih the tine to Quetta, and at Hyderabad with the metre- 
gauge line to ^[^’iiwar Junction in RljpuLino. It is a standard^gauge 
line owned and worked by f^ovenmienu A direct line from Bombay 
to Sind is in ojntemplationp 

An experiment in light ra4lwa>>i was inaugumted in tS^jt when the 
BUrsi line, from Barsi Road on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
to Biisi lowrip was ofiened for tralfk:. This line, which is 31 ^ miles 
long, is constructed on n 3;^ feet gauge, with a capital of lakhs 
of rupecst and h owned by a private con^pany. In 1904 it carried 
77,000 po-^scngcrs and 60,000 tons of goods* and rtiiidc in net earnings 
over Rsi, 65^000. It has recently been extended to Pamdharpur in 
Shol£pur Ihfttrici. The special feature of this line is the great carrying 
Gtpairity of the tnicks in respect tu the width of the gauge. 

'ITierc are three public tramway jiyatem?^ in the Presidency t in 
Bombay City, at Raritchi, and at Xlsik. The Bombay iramwaysp 
owmtfd by the municipality and worked by a cfinqiany, have a length 
of track cf 17J miles, mostly double, and earned about million 
lassengcni in igo4. The Karachi tramway, owned and worked by the 
East India 1 ’ramway Company, carried over million passengers in 
igo4- The Nisik tjamwrayp also owned and worked by a private 
company, with a capital of one lakh, runs between NAxik Road station 
on the Great Indian fknirtsula Rallw^ay and Nllsik town. It conveys 
on an avenige 150,000 passengers a year over a length of | miteu 
Owing to successive years of famine and plague it has so far run at 
a less. The Bombay tramway is now being converted from hor^c to 
electric traction. The other iw^o arc drawn by horses. Xonc of the 
lines is guaranteed in any form. 

Comruunicalions are nnaintainet] along the coast by the Briilsh India 
line of steamers, sailing at regular internals for Karachi and the Fersian 
Gulf and for Mangalore, Thu coast ports between Mangalore and 
Bombay are served by vessels of tlte Bombay Steam Navigation 
Company, whkb leave daily for ports north and south of Bombay. A 
ferry semee exists in Bombay harboun 

'rhett w^erc in 1904 more than 61550 miles of meuJled roads in the 
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Presidency, nwinisijojcd an annual oofit I'lf bikhs. Ttie chief roads 
ore ihe ^mbay^Agra trurtk road, s^ing from Bombay and riJiining 
north-eos^ through ThSna, N^eIc, and KhSndesh; and the rood from 
Poom Ui Bangalore. About jt7^ miles of metalled mad-H are in 
charge of the Public Workup de|iariman and ^ofi mile^ under local 
boards. There are also 1^^849 miles of unmehilled and unbridged 
road^ serving for communications between less important centres of 
trade. Of these* 15*^31 miles ore maintained by lo^ atuhoHdex and 
4^318 miles by the Public Works department. Natire States maintain 
i*d6i mil^ of metalled roads and 3,550 miles of un metalled roadj>. 
The cost of the former h about 3 lakhs. On the GhSts the tiilly roads 
are served by pack^bal locks. 

'llie Presidency proper contained in *903-4 1,961 |>csi oEHces, 
The inland malls are conveyed over 14^000 miles of lines, and 10,000 
persons are employed in postal work. Progress in this deportment of 
the admini.'simtEOn has Ix^cn steadily maintained since the openitig 
of the first orticc in 1853-4. During the lasL forty years the number 
of pist offices has quadrupled, and the length of (rostal Sines Sias 
increased by 30 per cent. In every branch of post office business the 
volume of work done expands continuously. 

The Presidency of Bombay and tl>e Native States attached thereto 
(with the exception of Bhor and Jun^rhp which have their ovm 
postal arrangements, and Khalrpur) form, together with the Stale of 
Banxla and certain post offices in the Hydeiibad State* a postal circle 
under a PosUim-ster-Genetal. The post oflSces at Aden, Bush ire* 
Baghdad, ^iluhammarah, linga* Aluscat, Ihiha-iJi* and Bandar Abbis 
are abt^ controlled by the Poslmaster^Geneml of Bt>mbay. The table 
on the next page ^shows the progress of postal bu-stnesa. Unless 
otherwise expressly stated, the figures do not include those of Baroda 
or of any post offices in the Hyderabid Slate^ Both the l^nst and 
1 elegi^pii departments are directly controlled by the Co^'emment of 
India. A full account of them is given In Vol. Ill* chap, viii. 

The Usual cause of famiiu^ or scardty is partial or total failure of the 
cropji due to insutiklent or untimely rainfall. 'Fhc effects of this fitilure 
are widely feh, owing to the large projioftson of [he i^amine 
populatitm dependent on agrkulture for a livelihood. 

In the case of the kboutiug cksses usually employed in the fields the 
pressure of bad seasons is enhanced by the fact ilvit ilic same cause 
greatly increases the cast of fotid while it decreases the prospects o( 
employment. Sind* being wholly cultivated with irrigation, is practi¬ 
cally immune front famine. The western coast similarly sttffera little 
from this calamity, being certain of an (tniple minfaJ]. In the I^ecoan 
plains aiid the East Carnatic the ordinary minfall is so light that a veir 
small reduction or postponement of the monsoon showem maleiially 
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diminifihcs the crop Oiitpuir and xhv^^ tract!! arc therefore liable tc 
frequent crop failures. In Gujarat rain failure occurs less frequently^ 
In the Ihrriine tmets the most ^uluable crops are sown during the late 
tainsp i*fc during September or October- Pfcnce the early cessation 
of the monsoon produces the most serioLis results^ far exceeding the 
loss caused by dchdency at the beginning. ^J'he chief late crops are 
cotton, wheat,/i?7('^r,.gnim, and oilseeds. If the failure of the monsoon 
IS followed by widesprstd rise of prices and the influx of beggar^^ into 
the towns^ measures of relief will be requinedr 
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History records many famines in the area now corLstitiiting the 
Bombay Presidency, They have sometiu-bes been caused by wur, 
doodsp or the depredations of lats and locusts, as w'e]l os by drought. 
Up to the nineteenth century the most nolcwonhy of these otlamities 
occurred in the years 1255^63^ (3^6-1407 <the great Dui^^evi fAtnineX 
i6ag^ 16S4, 1698, 1719, J73J, 1747, and r79i--2. 

Of the notable himines of the nineteenth century, these which 
afTeeted considerable areas are desiCfil)od below* detailed information 
about local cakmiiiej» being given in articles upon the Districts concerned 
One of the worst cxcuned in 1802-3 depredations of I lolkar^s 

army^ which on its march to Poona laid wmie the whole couuEry-side. 
The Plndlris followed in Holkar^s wake and reduced the T^eccan and 
Carnatic to iiuch depths of misery and wunt that cows, buflaloe^i and 
even hunuin beings ate said to ha^-e been devoured by the ssaiving 
p^>;antry- The price of grain stoexi at ]| lb, per rupee] and not¬ 
withstanding the actrsnly of private charity^ And Imporfalions of grain 
and liberal remtssions of revenue by the Peahwa^s government, con- 
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tinuoiUi hordes of stan-ing emigrants poured into the Kcrnkan and 
Gujarat, lea ring a irail of dead and d)ing behtod them. The fatlute 
of the late rdnfl of i S03 acceniuated the cabtnity wrought by human 
agency; the river at Poona was black with putrescent corjiscs; and 
hunger^ hanti in hand nith cholera, left numerous villages permanentiy 
desolate. Among those who endeavoured with soirii: success [o 
mitigate the prevailing misery were Lady Mackinto^^h In Bombay, who 
collected a subscription of £4,000 for reltef* ami Gencnd Wellesley', 
who improvised relief works and free doles for the people of Ahmad- 
nagan 

In rBi3-3 the northern iTistHcts of the J‘residency were attacked by 
swarm,*; of locusts from w hkh covered K^thilw: 1 r aiid Gujarilt 

as far south as Brmch and entirely devoured the crops. No sooner 
bad the scarcity thu^ caused assumed de^nitc proportions than Gujarat 
had to tace a total failure of rain which, coupled with enormous 
immignition of diseased and starving M-irwarisp placed her in most 
pitiable stmils. I^vate help wa-S liberally but unmethodically beistriwcd, 
and every roadside was crowded with men, wonienp and cbaEcIrcn^ 
famished and moribund. * During ihis time of misery/ wrote Captain 
Rivett Camac, * I have seen a group of Mlr^^-.'lris deny a Ihile water 
to a dying woman with a dead infant at her breast, I>OgSt by feeding 
on human fle&h, grew strangely fiercCp I have seen a pack of them 
carry otT a living child from its dead mothers arms. Even among the 
higher classes so keen was the distress that for a few shillings BrOhmam 
sold their relalions, children^ and wivcs.^ Pestilence walked hard upon 
the heels of famine, and in AhmadSbad alone slew 100,000 people^ 

Xhe famiuo of 1819-20, due in Broach to two years* eKcessive 
rainfall aud in the Deccan to a failure of the monjioon, was actually less 
severe^ but remarkable for widispread panic which for seven or eight 
months emptied considerable tracts of the Dcccan of iheif inhabitants. 
In 1824, a year tenicmburcd as tliat of or ‘distress^* the failure 

of rain throughout the Presidency raised grain prices to famine level 
and cau^ widespread scarcity^ which was only partially mitipted by 
large tomissions of assessment, and by the opentr^ of rebef works 
in %iirious Districts, J^migration, notably to the Nbnim^s territory^ 
continued until October, when a timely fall of rain brought relief. The 
scarcity of 1833-3, though afioctiug both the Deecon and Carnatic, was 
chielly felt in the latter region. Grain robberies were frequent; lack of 
fodder Caused high morlality among cattle^ and drove shepherds and 
graziers from ihelr homes; the cairying trade in some places was 
temporarily brought to a srandstill. The opening of rtlief works and 
orders to grain-dealers to keep down prices helped the people to tide 
over the scarcity, which lasted for eight or nine months, 

A considerable portion of Gujantt and KhAndesh was similarly 
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in s 8j4, distrcsfi in ihe former area being augnienleil by ihe 
ravages of locusts. Cmin was at Rs- 4 a maurirdT and the cattle 
sulTcrcd KVCfely from want of fodder In Kaira alorto ren^i^iorts of 
Government revenue amounted to nearly 2 lakbs. Scarcely had the 
people lime to recover froiri the effects of this fimniiet before they were 
plunged in more acute distress b<f a total failure of mn in Not 

only Gujarit and Khindesb but Thiina District also witnessed the 
wholesale desertion of villages; and such live-stock as survived were 
driven to seek a hare sustenance among the hilk. Portions of Thilna 
were relieved by the timely amval of shiploads of rice from Malabar ^ 
but in the northern districts relief works It^ to be opened^ and revenue, 
amounting in Khindosh to d| lakhs and in Surat to 5 lakhs, was 
remitted. Fourteen years laterp in rfi5i-4, the Korthem Konkait, the 
I'attch Mahals, and parts of the Deccan were attacked by serious 
scarcity, Sholflpur was the gieaiest sufferer among Deccan Districts 
aiid pouted hundreds of starving and destitute villagers into Bljiipur, 
where they were employed by Goremment upon road constiuclion- Iri 
I'hfflrm and Kclj|l)a a failure of the late rains of 1853 was followed \>y m 
equally destructive excess of rain in 1854, while at the moment when 
the people might have commerveed to profit by the liberal actions of 
Government, a lerrific hurricane^ Kiweeping acrO-is the coast viJbges, 
destroyed tlie last vestiges of crops and cancelled all hopes of speedy 
recuperatJon, In i86i the whole Deccan suffered from a failure of the 
early tains; and distress was so widespread and serious that rehef 
works, chiefly road consiructioit* were opened m each District. In 
Nasik. particukriy, the price of gniin rose more rapidly to famine level, 
owing to t he reduction of the area under cereals caused by inCTcased 
cotton cultivation; but in the end e^^ry District was equally afflicted 
by a caJamityi, the severity of which h to mms extent prov^ by the 
fact that grain contpensation allowances were requited for all Ciovtm- 
ment serv'ants m receipt of a monthly salary less than Rs. 200. 

The ffimine of 1876-7 was felt throughout the Deccan and Southern 
Marlthl Country, though le^ severely than in the adjoining DistricUi 
of Madras and Mystm The same meteorological causes operated over 
all Southern IrKlia. The total rainfall of the year was everywhere 
deficient, but the disastrous effect upon agriculture was determined 
mainly by local variations^ The harvest of 1875 had also been below 
the average^ so that the pressure of high prices fell upon a population 
already impovcdslied In 1S76 the summer rains of the sQuth-w^eal 
monscKin^ w^hich commence in June, were scanty^ and the autumn rains 
Upon which the table land above the Gh^ts is mainly dependent failed 
altogether. The result was a general failure tn the winter crops in die 
Pr«Ldericy over an area estimated at 39^000 square mil-K^ with a 
population of nearly six millions. Serious dlsiress In Kovember, 
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1876^ and kstfid for aboul twelve months. In A{>ril, 1877, the number 
of people employed by Goifenimcnt on relief works was 337,000. In 
July of the same year the jKrsons in receipt of gratuitous relief 
numbered 160^000. The DistHct most tifreciod was Bijtpur, bordering 
on the Nuam's iJominions, where tlwse relieved formed 14 per cent, of 
the total population, «nd the stjveriiy of the local distress was intensified 
by the lack of roads and railwaya But these figures convey but an 
iiudcquate idea of the general impoverishment [woduced by this 
disastrous year. The statistics of the Bombay mint show in a decisive 
manner how even the well tiKlo portion of the iwptilation suffered. In 
the two years 1S77 and tSyS the lotil value of silver ornanionts 
and disused coin brought into the mint as bullion exceeded 250 lakh*, 
compiired with only Its, 40^000 in 1876, The Government en* 
deavoured to provide work for tlwr sUrving population; but notwith¬ 
standing die wages offered and the supplies of food brought into the 
Distncts, the calamity proved beyond the jxmer of administrative 
control. The deaths in the two famine years 1877 and 1873 in the 
Bombay Presidency, e-vcluding Sind, are estimated to Iwve been 
8ofi,o«5 in exc^ of the number 

After f877 a period of nearly twenty yctire elafvied without the occur, 
rente of any famine of serious dimensions. In 1896 the rain failed 
in the Deccan Districts and the East Carnatic, and severe distress 
foltow-^ The total daily avemgc number of persrjns in receipt of 
retief in these tracts, either employed on Government works or being 
fed in |iuorbousc$ or by viU^e doles, during a period of fourteen 
months was aSo^ooo, the niaximum being 459,000 inbeptember, 1897, 
The number of relief works open aiiiouiilcd to j 80^ and the ejtpendi- 
ture incurred on relief was 246 lakhs, of which 1 iS lakhs was spent by 
Government and the rest by local bodies and the Indian Famine Fund. 
The rainfall of the succeeding year was more ample but still iiiadei|uaLe; 
and relief measures had again to be resorted to, the resources of the 
people being severely tmeed. 

In 1899-1900 the rains failed in Gujarftt, the Dcccan, and |Mrts of 
the Camaiiei causing a famitic of unprecedented severity. In British 
Districts alone the daily avcnigc number of persons in receipt 
of relief from Seiitcmbcr, 18^, to November, 1900, was 849^000^ the 
mairnurn beiiyg 1,547,000 in July, J900. The daily average fnini 
1 fecemberif 190^ to OctubtTp igojp and frum November^ 

J 9a I p to October, 1 903, I 'The nun] ber of works open wji^ 36 7 

in ajid follow'ing ytijire; the totjJ expendi^ 

ture on ^lief exceeded € crore^ while 3^ crores of revenue 

wa,^ reiniHed. }ti Native States a dmty avcio^e of i^&pooo (.ktsoh^ 
were nclkved in j%5^i9oo,at a coat of lakhs. This Ikmine was 
tnorked by teirThk tn^Lmalityf ihc highe?iit dcath-ialc occiirrmg in the 
vou VlIJ. ; 
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Guj;arii Districis and Sut^ vshttt the (leopiCf long unaizcustotned 
to suffer from acnrcity, Preqiiently failed to lake advajiitagc of relief 
measure;^ imtti the progress of exhausdao had rendered it inipossible 
to save thdr lives, 'rhe wild tribes in the forest tnicts of (lujar&lp 
ignorantly distrustful of these meiiiuifes* and opposed to all farms of 
regular wark^ died in number^ in the remoter jungles. 1-ater on, ^^^hen 
relief measures were making progress in public favour, virulent out¬ 
breaks of choEera slew thousandsj and scattered the suniTOrs beyond 
the reach of relief 

It 15 diffkult to sepaiatc ihe deaths cau^^ed by di^ase from the 
results of privation, and estimates of morulity nre again complicated by 
thc prei^alcncc of bubonic plague in uertuin of the faniinu areas. It is^ 
however, eslinuited by the Ptoviiicial Superintendent of the Census of 
1901 that between 189^ and 1901 the Presidency lost 3,000,000 of 
iia population, owing to the ravage due to ^mine and plague. 
Of this loss one-third occurred in British teiritary and two-thirds in 
Xaiive States and the greater part of it must be attributed to famine. 

In connexion with recent famines it may be noted I hat the exiension 
oj the railway system of the l^esidency lias very hugely reduced the 
difficulty^ of saving lifCi by providing for the transit of focd-grains to the 
affected areas, [n instance:^ attempts made to import food 

into the Carnatic failed, owing ta the difficulty of transporting grain 
from the coast by bullock-carL In 1896-7 and in 1899-[900 the food- 
supply WlIs ever)'where adetiuate, though naturally costly. Incidentally 
this advantage ha-s been accompanied by a lesier but inevitable evil: 
namely, the raising of prices to a level formerly unknown in the tracts 
whence food^ntins are exported by the newly constructed means of 
communication. .Another and more entirely satisfactory characteristic 
of recent faniines has been the pn.uiipt recovery of the affected ureas on 
the return of the normat ndtifall. This happy resuEt ie to be atidhuted 
largely to the measures adopted hy Government for facilitating the 
recommencement of agricultural operations. The loss of valuable slock 
has been mLnimlzed by tranxponing caitlc to the grazing lands in the 
forests^ or by distributing large quantities of fodder githerc'd in these 
forests throughoia the affcjctcd tracts. Advances of ntoney' on a liberal 
si-ile ha vie been made to enable tlie small landowner to pyrehase seed 
and cattlct without which hk lands must have remained unsown. 
Ijrge suspensions and PemtfKtkitls of the land re^-enue demand were 
granted throyghoui the famine area. Efforts were aJso madcj by employ¬ 
ing the relief workers cm the construction of irrigation works, to provide 
against the consequences of ratu failure in the future. Measures of this 
description arc unfortunately limited by the unsuitalrihty of much of the 
country most liable to famine to kiirge and comprehensive schemes of 
irri};ationH Hut the works cortHtmeted have been sup|ikniented to 
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soifi« estcnt by the crHistnictiOTi of mimerouj* irdla, for whieK loaiiA 

were ad vanced to the culti viitots. M any of these n e« eompleted in time 

to furtiish a sihaH grain or fodder crop to the owner during the period 
of the famine, and the others has'e enabled a useful addition to be 
made to his crop out-tum ever since. Much special relief was a/Hbrded 
between 1899 and tpoi by the Indian Charitable Relief Kund, from 
which s?i lakhs wnsgisen to deserving sufferers in the affected Districts 
di the Pfcsideric^v 

The governtFlunt qf thq Presidency t>f Boinhay \vk administered by 
a Govemor-in Cbiincil. This body cotisisis ctf the Governor as 
dent, and two merabtni of the Indian Civil Servtcei 
oil of whom are appointed by the Crown, The term ^'^'““tritloa, 
of office for both Governor and Councillors is five yenra. iViih a view 
to dinrinish the iwcssure of business, each member of Council takes 
immediate chatue of certain deparimcnts. Questions which present no 
special difficulty are linally dispoiicd of by the meiuber in charge of 
the department in which they occur. On more Iminortant questions, 
and on those involving the ex|Menditure of any taige sum of money, 
the opinion of a second nicmber is sought; and should them he 
a difference of opinion, or should any cose of peculiar difficuliy or 
general public interest arise, the niaiier is settled according to the 
balance of opinion either as recorded by the different members, or after 
discussion at a meeting of the Council. 

In maiterti before the Council tn their judicial capacity, and in the 
making, repealing, and su.sijenaion of the ordinary rules of civil adminis¬ 
tration, the opinion of the majority is decisive; but in any nraitcr 
e^eiUially afTecting the safety or tranquillity of British India, the 
Governor can act on his own discretion even against the opinion of 
his Councillors. 

All palters connected with |)ubltc business teach Govemmem through 
the becretariati where they arc submitted to ihe members fn charge nf 
tile deiHitinents to which they belong, The Secretariat t» divided into 
five main dcjiirtmunts; namely, (u) the Revenue and Kinancial; (j)the 
Polltial, Judicial, Ij;gi.sUlive, and Special j (c) the General, Kduca- 
tional, Marine, and Ecciesiaslital; {d) Ordinary Public Works, includ- 

Irrigation; and (e) Railways; and each department has at its head 
a secretary, who is usually assisted by an under secretary and an as-ris. 
tant secretary. In departments (d), (i), and (c) the secFciaries and 
under secretaries belong to the Indian Civil &mce; In (rf) and (c) 
they are Royal or Civil Engineers; group (rf) being in charge of two 
joint secTetarreSj uith an under secretary for inii^tinn niattcrs. The 
senior of the three civilian. secrcudcH to CSi^veminKit is entitled the 
Chief Seerctary, The Separate <lej\irtnicnt, w^hiuh deals with the dis¬ 
tich and receipt of correapofidence fryiu the India Offilcc, ttiiid is in 
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char^^c of th? SecreUruU buildings h under the Chief SecreUry^ assisted 
by The under lecretaryn Revenue and Financifll departments. 

Under the Govemor-in-Council, the PfCsidency is administered ^ 
four Commibsioners—the Commissioner in Stnd, who has special 
powers^ and the Commissioners in chaise of the Northern, Central^ and 
Southern Divisions. Sind contains six Districtii h namely, Karachi, 
Hyderabad, Lflrktna, SukkuFt 't'har and PArkar, and Upper Sind 
Fronlicrt the first four of whidl are in charge of Collectors and the last 
two of Deputy-Commissioners, I he Revenue Divisions of the rest 
of the rrcsidcficy contain the fultowing Disirici^, each in charge of a 
Collector, wlio is generally an Indian Cmlian, but may belong to the 
Statutory or the Provincial Sendee:— 

/J/pjjMff,™Ahmadftbad, Uroach, Kaira, Pinch MatiOh, 

Surah 'Phfttiiv- 

Cettfrai Poona, SltAra, Shdapurp Nisik^ Khlndcsh 

(now East and ^V^est KhAndcbhJt Ahniadnagar. 

SfffifAarfi - Belgaum, Dhlrwajp EijApur, Kamnt, Ratnagiri, 

KolAba^ 

■J'he head’tjuarters of the Commissioner, Kurthetn l>ivision, are at 
AhmacUbAd; the Com mission er. Central Diiision, resides at Foocia; 
and the Coraniissioiraerp Southern Uivibioiig at Belgatim. 

Each District has one or more Indian Cmlians as AbsisEant Col¬ 
lectors in charge of bubdivislom, and one of more 1 leputy’CollectOft 
bf tlie Prcjvindal Service similarly employed, A Dcpuiy-Coilector is 
in charge o( each District treasury. 

A Colleeioraie contains an average of from eight to twelve /tf/wlnf, 
each coLisibting of too to loo Goycrrtnttnt vilUges - that is to say, 
villages of which the w^hole revenues belong to the slate. Each Ullage 
has its regular complement of officers, some or all of w^hom are usu^ly 
hereditary. 'I'he officers on whose services Govermnent is mainly 
dependent are the /aM w'ho is the head of the village for both revenue 
and police purpotses; the hf/kar^i or who ib the derk and 

accountant; the messenger ; and the watchman. The /tf/f/ and 
kartti iK>meti mes hold a certain quantity of rent-free land, but are now 
alnvobt universally ncniijnerated by a cash payment equivalent to a per¬ 
centage tin the ojlkctions, 'I'hc niessenger and w-atchman, and some- 
limes other %‘il1age servants, hold land tm special term^ a* regards 
guessmcrit, and receive grain and other payments i.n kind from the vil¬ 
lagers. 'rhe remaining village servants include the car|ientcr, blacks^lith^ 
IxHtCTp barberp and others whose services are iwcessaiy to the comniu- 
nily. A village is^ for Government or social purposeSp complete in 
itself, and, so to speak^ independent of the outer world- But owing to 
the greater Centralisation and cornplextiy of the system tjf govemmentp 
ib autonomy is now than it was under nati^'o rule^ 
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Ovi;r /ii/iiAii i>r i^miip f>r village^ theitt Lin nfficet i^nneiJ 

whose monihly salai^^ varies from Rs, T50 in Ri^ 250, The 
fffam/ii/dtlr is responsible for the treasury business of bis fd/vka; he 
has to see that the instalments .'ire punctually paid by the severe] 
villages; that the village aceounta are duly kept; that the occufionts 
gel their payment; duty receipted^ lliat the houndaiy marks are kept 
in repair; andj. in geneml, to secure that ihu ^Hllage officers do iheir 
work properly. He bos also to look after the adTninistratfon of ihe 
Local funds, and is a subordinate magistrate. I'he iJ/uhi is subdivided 
into groups of village^ each of which is under the immediate Super¬ 
vision of a subi^rdiriste of the mdfftfa/ifiir ternie<i ^ circle-inspector.^ 
'rhe As^ii^nant or Pcputy^'nllector placed in charge of a l>istrict sub- 
dfvisionp containing three or four hafi to travel about them 

during seven months in the year^ to Satisfy himself by |jftTSonal in- 
spection that the revenue work is being properly done i during the 
riin$ he resides at the Disstrict head-quarters. The Collector and 
.\fai,%tiate is placed over the whole l>istttc(p and has to travel at 
least for four months in the year. 'Hie Commissioners exercise a 
general supennlendence and control over iho revenue administnitLon 
of their Divisions. 

The control of the Bombay Government over the Native States of 
the Presidency is exercised through Polilscal Agents. The positHwi 
and duties of the Agent vary very corwiderahly in the different States, 
being governed by the terms of the original trati^ or by recent saM^ds 
or patents. In soniie insLonces, as in Cutch, the funtlions of the Agent 
are con fined to the giving of advice and to the exercise of a general 
surveillance ; in other casus he is invested with an actual share in 
the administiation ; white States whose fulera ore minors—and the 
number of these k always large—are directly managed by Govern^ 
ment officers. The characteristic feature of the Brjinhay Native States 
k the exccssiii*e number of petty princspalitiej^ stich oa those of the 
Rajput and Bhil chieftains. The peninsula of Kathilwjr ^Icme con¬ 
tains iKj less than ujj separate States^- "J’he i«:;Oigniiton of these 
innumerable jurisdictions is due to the dfcumstance tbat the early 
Bombay administrators were induced to tnait the df /rr/i? exercise 
of civil and criminal jurisdiction by a landholder os carrying with it 
a quasi ^^vereign status. 'J'he rule of succession by primegemture 
applies only to the larger principalities, and consequenily the minor 
States are continually sufering disintegration. 

The Stales may be conveniendy divided into three classes, Firii, 
there are important State? in each of which the British Government 
is represente<l by an Agent who corresponds with the Darijdr, or State 
administration, and is a member of the Bombay Political is^nice, 
specially appointed to the pa^t. Second* groups o( smaller States in 
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charge of a PolUical AgfiiUp ho residei in ft central siation, and [>; 
iJsD a member of the Bombn)' Poliitcftl 'rhird, i^lfttcd 

States in close proxirnity to Bntisb DistrictSp the Collector of which is 
tx-qffidir Agesti for the Stale. According to this dasatficalion the 
Statca atEftchcd to the Bombay Presidency are as foUowi 
Class I.—Kolhipur^ SAvmi\pd\, and Ccitch+ 

Class IL—Mfthl Klniha States, Filanpur States, KitbiSwlT Stales, 
and Sontbem hfarfithi jigfTS, 

Class HI —Khairpur, Rewft Kanthft, Catnbay, Dliflrampur, Rinsda, 
Sachin, Jawhir, Jfanjrni, Surgiim, Akfttkot, Bhor, Aundh, Fholtan, 
Sft^'ftn^ri Jathp and the Bhil States in Surat^ 

The Native States are either subordinate lo other States or in dhnect 
reJation i^ith the British GovemmenL I'hus Kolhapur baa direct deal¬ 
ings with Goveropfienip while its fcudalor)*, Kigali Is in relation wiih the 
Kolhlpur liarbin Tbe status of the feudiitoTies is usually giiaointeed 
by Go^-emment, All classes arc admini^tcredt subject to the orders 
of the chief, by the D^rbir of ministersp who issue orders to the exwu- 
tivci usuftlly through the chief minister or I UwBn. The powers of the 
chiefs arc regulated by treaiy or custom, and vary' from authority to try 
ftll oiTninaS ofTcnces not coniinn'acd by British subjects^ and complete 
civil autborilyp os in the case of the Mfthlrflji of RolhBpur» to the nserc 
light to collect re^'cnue in a share of a vill^e, without cjiminal or civil 
jurisdiction, as in the case of the petty chiefis of the KlthiAwar penin¬ 
sula- \Mien the chier lacks the power lo dispose of criminal or civil 
cases, they are dealt with by the Political Agent. Appeals from the 
judicial decisions of chiefs wiih large powers lie to the Govemor-in- 
Courtcih and are not cognisable by ihe ordinary courts of justice 
established for British territory. With the object of providing a tribunnl 
by which speedy justice might be dispensed to the ivtid tribes inliabiting 
the border States of Gujadt and Riljpuiitnat and to repress border 
raids, a sj-stem of Border Panchiyats was instituted in rSja, whkb 
subsequently (1^76) deii^elaped into ne^lar courts under two British 
officers* tme of whom represents the RajpuHna Stale and ihe other 
the Bombay Slate concerned in the inquirjv The system stiH estists 
and the courts assemble as occasion requires. 

In Aden the load administration centres in the Resident, who is 
the General in command of the iroopa, and has three Political officers 
as Assisianis in iht: former capaetty, 

'Fhc l^slati^'e Council of the President' is composed of the 
member^ of the Executive Council, with the .'\dvocate^Gerienil and 
twenly .Additional Members nominated by the Go- 
Lccbl^nuid ^-etnori eight of them on the recommendation of— 
^ *** 0 ) ihe Corporation of Bombay, (a) the munkrijMl 

corpotanons of the Nofthem iJii'isioni (i) the l>i5tTict lioards of the 
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St^qthern ^4) She Disiirici boarcjs of ihe Central [)i vision^ 

(5) ihe SardflTii of the Deccan, (6) tlie Jordan and tami/iddri of 
Sind, (7) the Chamber of Com mercer Hombay^ and (S) the Senate 
of the Bombay University. 

The non-officiaJ Additional Member^ of thU Cotindl htsvc ihe 
privilege of recommending one member for a seat An im Additioniit 
Member in ibc Ijegti^fative Council of the GovcmtiT-GentraL I'he 
members of the l^iskiive Council avail themselves freeiy of the 
right to interpellate Govemment regarding matters of general admin¬ 
istration, and to discuss the annual financial statement. 

The chief legislative n^eiisuros affecting BomMy which have be«i 
passed since iSSo by the GovemorTienemrs fCouncil are : The Indian 
Merchant Ship^pitig Act (Act \T! of iSSo), the Bombay Reietiue 
Jurisdiction Act {Act XV of jSSo)p the Indian Factories Act (Act XV 
£>r iBSiX the Indian Trusts Act (Act 11 of iSSa), extended to Bombay 
in iSgti the I-and Improvement I.n<afi3 Act (Act XIX of ex¬ 

tended to Bombay in iS 36 , ihe Indian Steamships Act (Act VII of 
1884), the Provincial li^mall Cause CoufUi Act (Act IX of 1S87X ^be 
J^nd Acquisition Act (Act I of j 894)1 the Cotton Duttes Act (Act II 
of the Sind Encumbered Estates Act (Act XX of 1896)1 and 

the Ejiidemic DiseaSK Act {Act III of 1897)^ Of the enactmetits 
pftS]$ed by the Bombay Legislative Council during the same period 
the chief aic: The Bombay tiocal Boards .let {Act I of i88a), the 
City of Bombay Municipal Act (Act IV of 1888), the Bom boy Village 
Sanitation Act (Act I tif 1889), the Bombay Salt Act (Act 11 of 1890)1 
the Bombay District Police Act (Act IV of 1890), the City of Bombay 
[mprovement Act {Act IV of iSgS), the Bombay District Municipal 
Act (Act III of 1901), the f’ity of Bombay Police Act (Act of 
L 9 oa)p the Bombay l^nd Rccord-of^ Rights Act (Act IV of 1903^ the 
Bombay Motor-Vehicles Act {Act II of 1904), and the Bombay Court 
of VVardii Act (Act TI of 1905). 

The admini^mtion (.nf justice throughout the Presidency proper isp 
under a statute of i86i (Indian High Courts Act) and the leticfs patent 
of 1865, entrusted to the High Court, whkh has both ordinao^ and 
extraordinary civil and criminal Jurisdiction, original m the City and 
blond of Botulkay and appellate in the other Regulation Districts. It 
also exeitises the funciious of an insolvency courts and possesses the 
civil and criminal jurisdiction of an admItaUy and vice^admiralty court 
in price causes and other muxitime questions arising in India, The 
Court consisiU of a Chief Justice (a barrister) and si* puisne Judges 
who arc either Indian Civilians, battlsiers, or flftiive lawyers. 

In Sind the Court of the Judicial Commissioner (consisting of three 
judges, one of whom must be a banister) is the highest court of civil and 
ctiminal appeal, and the High Court at Bombay has no Jurisdiction 
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ovijr that provinte^ except as regards n few apecki nmUerSi TUt 
Jodicial Commissioner's Court is a colonial court of admiralty, from 
which an appeal lies to a full bench of the same court and ultimately 
to His Majesty in Councfl. 

The lower civil courts are constituted under Act XIV of 1869^ which 
defines their powers. In most cases the court of first insLance is that 
nf a Suhordinate Judge of the lirst or second class according to the 
valuHtion <if the suit. The court of fir^t appeal is that of a District 
or Assistant JudgCp or of a firsl-clM.^ Subordinate Judge with spedal 
powers. Tlie jurisdiciiDn of the Disfriclj Additionalp and Assistant 
Judges in each District is conterminous. The Subordinate Judges 
are usually reemited from the ranks of the local pleaders, w'hile the 
IHitrict and AK>iistatit Judges are Indian or Statutoiy^ Civilians or 
members of the Provincial Service. A Subordinate Judge of the 
second cl&ss has original jurisdiction in suits of less than Rs. 5pOoo 
in valuCp but no appellate powers; while a Subordinate Judge of the 
first class has jurisdictiDn in all original civil suits^ e^ccept those in 
which Government is a. party* The latter may lie invested with apj>el- 
late jurisdiction and ^^ih the summary^ powers of a Small Cause Court 
Judge for the trial of suits not esoeeding Rs. r,ooo in value. An 
Assistant Judge may try such original suits of less than Rs. zo,.ooo 
in value as the District Judge refers to him^ and may be invested with 
appellate juH$clictionp in which case hJs powers are the same as those 
of a District judge. The District Judge exercises a general control 
over all courts within his charge^ and refers such suits ns he deems 
pTO|wr to the Assistant Judge, In certain parts of the Pr&Kdenqr 
the services of an Additional Judge ore employed^ This ofheerp with 
the title of Assistant Judge^ has all the powers of a District Judge 
in civil maltersp and nearly all the administrative power>f. In cases 
exceeding Rs. ipooo in value an appeal from the decisron of a Sub¬ 
ordinate or Assistant Judge, and from the decision of a District 
Judge in all origttml suits, lies to the High Court. .Any Subordinate 
Judge can be inverted with certain powers as regards small debts j 
and special Small Cause Courbi exist in Bombay, Ahmadihad* Nadiidp 
Hrooch, Sumt^ Poona, and Katichi. The Dekkhan Agnctilturist^ 
Relief Act is administered in the Presidency proper by a Special 
Judge and two hrst-€|as$ Subordinate Judges, wiih the aid of a number 
of Village Munah; and condliators. 

In Sind the judicial system nearly resembles that of the regulation 
portion of the l^residency* [n Aden and its dependencies the Resident 
hM rather more extensive powers than a Dixirict and Sessiofis Judge, 
but his decistons are fn certain cases subject to revision by the High 
Court at Bombay. 

havu, under Bombay .Act III of iSy^ip jurrsdictron in 
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stills regarding imitiediate possession of immof^ble piopertj'. Their 
decisions are fnihjcct to teiision by the High Court. 

DislHct and Assistant Judges, under the title of Sessjons Judges 
and Assistant Sessions Judges, exert^ise crianinal juK^hclion throughout 
the Presidenqv But oHginaf criminal work Js chieHy disposed 
of by the e^tecuiive District ofEiccrSp w'ho, in addition lo their revenue 
duties^ are invested with magisterial powers \inder the Code of 
Criminal Procedutc. Tbe total number of magistrates of all classes 
(inclusive of J4? honomry tnagLstrateK) in 1904 was i^raS, of whom 
24 were District magistrates^ 4 Presidency ningistmtes^ j i r magistrates of 
the first class^ 259 magistrales of the second class, and 2S8 magistrates 
of the third class. Under ihc general tide of Courts of Sessions three 
grades of ofificers are included : the Sessions Judge, who is the District 
Judge ; the Additional Sessions Judge, who is the /l^sUtaiit Judge with 
full powders ^ and the Assistant Scions Judge. WhercM the Sessiorns 
Judge oan try any o^ence and pass any legal sentcnccp subject in the 
case of a capital sentence to conilnmation by the High Courts the 
Additional SessiotLs Judge can try nrily such cases as he is empcsweied 
by the Covemment to try' or which are made over to him by I be 
S^^ions Judge. The Assistant Serious Judge eau try only such otses 
as the Government niay direct or as are matle over to him by the general 
Of a|;»eei4l order of the Sessions Judge. A sentence passed by him may 
not exceed imprisonment or iransponation for seven years, 1‘he 
jurLsdiciion of the three classes of Judges is conterminous in each 
Dbitrict of the Presidency. 

Particulars of civil suits and crtminjil coses irrstituted before these 
dificrenL courts are given in the tables on the neat page. 

Civil suiss lend to increase steadily^ except tn years of famine or 
scarcity. 'Fhar and Parkar in Sind and S^t^ra in the Deccan are 
remarloible for litij^tion, whereas the fewest suits in proportion to the 
population are iristiiuted in Bombay City and in the Gujadlt Dasttscls- 
Cfiminal ortcnces »re mainly petty assaults and thefts. In famine 
seasons gang robberi^ or " dacoities' arc doubldd^ and thefts show a 
similar increase « the natural outcome of widespread priminn. Con¬ 
victions are obtained only in less than half the cases brought into court — 
an eloquent indication of the diiUcultics under which the courts labour 
in endeavouring to arrive ai a c^xtclusion regarding the guilt of the 
accused. It is probable that the ])dsoncr i-s more i/ten relisised on 
account of the unaatisfectory' demeanour of the witfsesses than liet^u^e 
the charge is Untrue. 

Documents regarding rights in immoi^able property, Emd those detilcng 
with movable property of ovei a certain value* are resiuircd to lie 
registered bub-registrars are mainiiined in /alitAa head-quarter^ for 
this purpose, and are bound lo require evidence of execution before 
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proceeding to register. Collectors are tx-effia'e Regi'ilrars for their 
Disliicts, and the depart nicnt is controlled by the Inspcclor-Cleneral of 
Registration. The number of olfices and of docutnents registered in the 
Presidency, excluding Native States, but induditig Aden, Deesa, and 
Bbdj canioiniuents, was os follows; office* (in iSSi) 155, (1S91) * 44 . 
(1901) 15J, (1903) 161; average number of documents registered (in 
lfl3i-9a) iri,44[, (1891-1900) 186,476, (i 9 «-i) t 99 .l 5 ^> 

(*903-4) 161,593. 
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TI1C ItrMUKial sj^slem of the was liugely the resuli of ihc 

htstulical events leading to their political ascendaiic^v I'hu^i the reveniie 
Fia&oee raised in the Fi'araj, or aieA In which their sovereipty 
was liiichallenged, wholly iheiRi, Rlsewhere the 
revenije was diiided bet ween them and llie Mughals, or later, between 
them aivd the Ntflmp though a sardfsAmtiA^i or overlordship charge of 
to per cent, was levied atid retained by the Marlthis* The revenue 
was mised almost entirely from the land assessment and special cesw 
kjvown as sueh as' a butter tax, a grain and glass tax* a house tax, 

and a tax on female butlatoes> Broadly speabing, the sum collected 
was divided into iw'o pOTtioos : the AaAti or chiefs share^ and the meAdsa 
or share given away by the ehief, three pans of the revenue being 
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as and ciht part as mekasa. Thus a Manitha budgcl (or 
outlyrng terriior)^ would roughly have h^en as follow^ :— 


^arE doE U> Mu^bah Ot ^"rtlra 


. lo per ceal. 
■ 4S 
- 45 



Total i« 


Bm the ditKsion of ihe revenues was m practice fejreatly complicaied 
by special assignment? made to the great hereditary officers, such is 
the Pant Sachiv, 'fhe total demand was never real ited^ and liie receipts 
varied gready from year to yeu. 

Under British rule, up to the year 1870 iherc wus but one common 
purse for all India, of which the Oovemment of India held the strings. 
Since thcOt the distribution of revenue and expenditure between the 
Supreme and Pro^irtclal Governments has been regulated by the Pro- 
^anclal settlement s^j^sterii, a description of which will be li:iUrKl in 
Vol chap, vi [fi 1871-2 an allotment was made to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay for certain sen'ices iransfened so iis control, such 
police, education, jails, n^i-Htmtion, er|ual to the estimates for those 
services for 1870-1, less a lump deduction of 6-6 lakhs necessfeated by 
financial earigcftciw* This settlement was accompanied by a general , 
promise that, except in the evert of war, famine^ or other severe 
finiincifll exigency, the assignments would not Ik: reduced* 

In 1S77 the system was expanded by assigning to the I^ocal Crovem^ 
ment a propM^rtioriate share in certain growirkg heads of revenue^ from 
which it w^iS to meet the tspenditure on the ordinary ProviiKml 
sernoes. These included land re venue, 66 lakhs j excise, 40 ; tilamirs, 
45; law and justicCp j j and other items amounting to 4 lakhs, lire 
result was to raise the income of the hctcsl Government by about 153 
lakhs per annurr^. lllis second wtilenient was fixed for five years. It 
was seriously disturbed by the famine of >877, and could not in eori' 
sequence be strictly adhered to. The Provincial revenue and expenditure 
during this period averaged respectively 347 and 336 kkhs. 

In 1882 a third quinquennial settlement was arranged^ the terms 
of which were far more fiivo-unible to the L/xr] Government than in the 
two previous cases. The principle adopted was to extend the intcre^it 
of the Provincial authorities in the development of the revenue by 
a system of sharing several of the old and some new heads, instead 
of allotting certain heads entirely to Provincial funds, I’hus, it was 
arranged that the Bombay Govemmeni should receive half of the 
revenues under forestp excise, as^*ssed taxes, stamps, and registration^ 
and should receive in their entiret}' the proceeds of local rates, minor 
departments, law and justice, marine, police, education, medical, sta¬ 
tionery kind ptrinlicig, miscehaneous tcccipts under custotus, salt, and 
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certain items undeT interest, iwisinn, misrelbneous, and puWic works, 
■nit Ijocal Government was to look for no S|«cial nid in fitture trorti 
Imperial sources, cscept in the case of se«re famirt and then only 
within certain definite limits; and, on the other hand, the Supreme 
Govcrtmient wus to make no demand on the !>rovincial authonnes 
escept in the case of ahrornral disasler. fins settlement opened with a 
credit hdance of 29 lakh^ and, after contributing « Uikbs to make 
«:od deficiencies in [mpcHal accounts, dosed wtlh a Utance of 
nearly 55 lakhs. The revenue and espenditure during this penod 
averaged respectively and 380^ lakhs, 

tn the fourth settlemtnt (1887) the princi[>le of dividing receipts as 
wdl as eKpemditure under certain heads wa-s extended, and some 
changes were made in the proportion of the shares. iTic MtinuitK 
□£■ the receipt thus pfDvmcittliz€d fell "ihort r»f the expenditure y 
nearly 8a ItUtha, which was met by 3n assignment from the Imperial 
share of the land revenue receipts. The closing Provincial balance 
under this settlement was about 40 idehs. The nsveoue and expendi¬ 
ture during this period averaged respcctivciy igoj dWi lakhs- 
The fifth settlement (189*) was marked by some slight changes m 
the classification of revenue and the cessation of all inter-Provincial 
adluslmencs. The s^iecial feature of this settlement was that it vas 
a ctm-solidatcd fflie, intended to secure to the IW Government a 
total sum for all heads taken collectively instead of a wntnict figure fw 
each major head of receipts, I he revenue and expenditure dunng this 
period averaged Tcspeciiveiy sit and 416 lakhs. In 1&97, when the 
settlement came to a ctoiiei the balance had fallen to 18 lakhs, J ^ 
decrease was caused by the demands made for special espendlttire m 
connexion with famine and plague. Owir^ 10 the disturbance in 
Provincial finance due to continued famine and plague, the Government 
of India limited the 1897 seitlenient to a period of one year. In the 
cold season of 1898, when the estension of this settlement was discussed, 
it was found that the Presidency had not recovered from the effe^ 
of the famine of 1S96-7 i and it was decided to continue its coniiact with 
the Government 0/ India on the lines of the fifth settlement 
the fixed assignment being curtailed by Rs. 94,000 on account of so™ 
special reductions in Provincial services. The year 1898- 9 opened with 
no balance, and It wa.s thetefore directed that the Provincial .(hare of 
special famine arcars of land revenue should remain unspent until the 
minimum balance of 10 lakhs had been restored- The occurrence o 
a still more severe fit mine in 1899-1900 entirely upset these amirtge- 
mcnia. and further granls-in ald by the Supreme Government became 
necessary. On March jt, 1901, the sixth settlement expired; but, 
for the reasons already given, it had ttever amounted to more ih^ 
an artongement of accounts- fhe stole of aJEiirs at the close ren er 
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it difficuli to fis sliindards for eiihor revenut; or esponditure ; and, 
iiuinSy for this reason, it wits decided to continue the former Provincial 
anangemenis till ilarth 31. 1905- Imperial revenues bore all direct 
(amine esfienditure during the period 189V-1903, cricepting a sum of 
3*51 laths in 1898-9, v-Uich was debited to I’rovHncbd revenues. The 
details trf this ex|icJiditun; were, in thousands of rupees, os follows t 


1^^-1900 

190^1 

1901-3 

19PJ-A 


lplSr 43 


loui 


1 he chief ftJrttureii of ihi; new settkiiien^ which came into force 
on April i, 1905, arc tbal ttie []eriod of it's duration is not Hjcedy a fixed 
annual assignment of Rs, 42,77.000 is imide to provincial reveiiues under 
the Ijnd Revenue head, and the proportioni between Provincial and 
Iniperial accounts of the shared heads of revenue and etpenditurc 
have been materially changed in favour of the Bombay Government. 
That is to say, the Provincial share of the revenue has been raised to 
the whole under the head Registration, and to one-half under the 
remaining divided heads. On the espenditure side the proportions arc 
the same, except that lamd Revenue is wholly l=To«nciia. I he S(»iw 
of the selllemcnl has been Cldargc-d by the pwincializattoti of otie-half 
of the Ttivenue and espentiilure under Irrigation, 

'J ablcs VI and Vll on pp. jSp-go show the chief sources of revenue 
and Ihc chief heads of expenditure between i83o and 1904- 

'Jlie following table shows, in thousands of rupees, the (puss ro- 
vincial receipts and t‘s[venditufe, ns well as the ojicning and coaing 
balajiccii fur ihc yCiirs x 
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In the Botiiltay l>Ttsidency {out-dde Sind) the land 
is with few exceptions ryo/a'at'i: that is to say, a iystem 
wilh the ryots or cultivKors of small tioldings, whose Land rtrfotie. 
revenue payments are lixed after cartfuf incasufem^ 
and classSalicnt of the Utid in their possess™, 

made, is in force lor a iieriod of thirty y««, during which the ryot js at 
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liberty lo silierLAtji hh occu(Miflcy ri^bt; but be cannot be dispo^^ressed 
by Government so long hs be regularly jiays the several instalments of 
land revenue. At the conclusion of the term of the settlementj the 
revenue pa^'abEe is liable to revision; but the tenant has a contfnuad 
Hght of occupancy provided that be Agrees to accept the new terms. 
It is position is thus more secure than it vias before the advent of the 
British Government. In ^rlicr times, it is true^ hereditary occu¬ 
pant, ur mrasddr^ held land on terms which precluded its forfeiture 
on failure to pay the revenue demand^ unless be al^j^ented himseir fOr 
a term of Over thirty yeat^ BuL,oti the olber haivd, be was liable to 
extra and arbitrar)'^ ini|>ObitionSj and was res^itonsible for the default qf 
neighbouring mirdsdarsj while his lien on the land was also conditicjiial 
on his reintbursing all arrears due and expenses incurred dtizitlg default- 
~rbc original settlement of the revenue demand from each crccupant 
made by the Bridsb Government woa based on the investigations of 
a Survey department^ specially organized for this wotb. After measure 
ing and tiutpping every bolding, the Kur^'cy olbcers proceeded to 
classify the fields according to depth and i|uaHiy of soil their situation, 
and natural defects, such as liability to Inundation and the lilte^ In 
this manrter the field was placed in a class corresponding to a certain 
^anna valuation^ or fnictional share of the maximum rates i:alclilatcd 
in terniN of i6. Subsequently villages were grouped into blochs with 
reference to theii nearness tu market^ to means of communication^ and 
other economic conditions. The maximum rate^i for the block were 
then fixed with refenaice to these conditions, and lo average prices^ 
A held bluing a 12-aimiL valtlEtion would fJiuSt if situated in a village 
with 1. maximum rate of Rs. 4, bear an osscssnient of Rs- j jier acte. 

It will be observed that in this manner the ryot is called upon to 
pay a ^-early revenue in proportion to the probable income that he can 
derive from his holding. *l’lie advaniage?4 ofiTcred lo him by the system 
are security of tenure^ [lowcr of alienation, cither temporuHly by mort¬ 
gage or permanently by sale, and a ftscd annual demand, subject only 
lo revision at the expiry of the sctlfemcnt periods "^The disadx'aiitages 
are that the revenue payable in cashp which may inv'olve forced soJex 
of produce y thal being fixed on tlie average capacity of the land, It is 
payable, in theory at least, whether the crops are guo<4 had| or a total 
failure; and that, in the case of thrifilesa occupants^ ^bo are the 
majority, the power to alienate the holding, combined ufih fix/iy of 
assessment, has in many instances facilitated reckless bfumwing* ulti¬ 
mately reducing the occupant lo n mere serf of the money-lender. In 
other wordSi the underlying assumption involved in the original survey 
settlement of Bombay was that, with a moderate and fixed demand of 
revenue, combined wfth permanency of tenure, the oca-rpaoi would be 
encouraged to tJidft and di^po^ed tu making impnjycments+ Experience 




shows that very fcatums of ihe settlement have frtimulated a 

natural disposition to reckless borrowing on the part of the occupant^ 
while offering to capitalists indiicenients to make advances that ncrer 
be-fore existed. Recent inquiiies tend to the concltiscon xhut^ as a. 
Tcsnlt, in some pamof the Presideno’ nearly three fourths of the ryots 
have mort^ged their holdings. Legitimate hotrowing by an agdcuh 
turUt for the development of his land is a process which Governmeni 
rnay view with equanimity. Reckless recourse to the mioney-Icnder for 
sums to be dissipated in niamages or other forms of domestic expendi¬ 
ture tends to substitute for the state a landlord concerned only in 
extracting from the cultivator the full measure of his dues however 
excessive the share clHimed may be when compared to the lota! produce 
of the lajid. Under auch landlords the stale of the cultivating classes 
may not inconceivably cqnsEitute a giave political en^baTrassment. 

The original sunxy settlement of Bombay commenced in i3j5 nrid 
was concluded In i 3 &z, tveept in Ncirth Kanara and Ratn^iri, which 
were completed fcspectively in and i3q 3. Isurvey operation.^ are 
now in progress in the .'\khrtnt /fi/yuwflp a wild and isolat^ portion of 
Xb^ndesh District. The settlement imposed a trjtal revenue dcJiiand 
of j-7 ertircs on the twenty-four Districts of the j’rcsidenc}'. The first 
rerision settlement rai$ed this sum by a a per cenL, the revised demand 
amounting to 3 j crorts. in all but three cases the Ehstrtct revenue 
was increased, the maKimurn increases being 50 and 4^ per cent. In the 
case of North Kanara and I 1 iar and Plrkar. For the Iasi ihirty years 
it has been an accepted principle of revision that in no circum^itances 
shall the increase of revenue exceed too per cent, on an indixidual 
holding, 66 per cent, on a village, or 33 per cent, on a group of \ilLiigcs, 
linprovcmcnE,^ effected by occupant^ In their holdings from private 
capital arc cJEcmpt from taxation at a revision scttlemenL The special 
Survey departmentj having completed its work, has been abolished, 
and revisions of the revenue settlements are now entmsied to the 
Assistant or Deputy-Co! lectors in charge of the [)istrict subdimion. 

The maxiriium and mintmum rafes per acre of assessment on *dry^ 
crop ■ and garden land tn the x-arious Divisions of the Presidcncyi under 
the revised surv^ey setticnnenti are—Northern Division: ^dry cTop^‘ 
<4 nnnas to 8-13; garden land, 11 annas to Central 

Division : ' dry crop/3 annaa Eo Rs, a^tt ; ^urden land, 10 annas in 
Ks, 14-^14; Southern DivisEOn : "^dry crop,^ r anna to Rs. ^^4 i gaiden 
land, S annas to t4”t3r In Sind the rales vary from R- r lo 
Xs. 6-8 per aerc^ When land held under the sun ejiy settlement is sub¬ 
let, the fcni paid by the tenant varies from two to seven times the 
f k)vernmcnt assessment. In coses of sales, the prices realized averjige 
about tw'cnty-fii-climes thcoiseirtnienE, and in some cases are os high *5 
fifty times thatsuni. It is a noticeable fact that twenty limes the assess- 
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went of th4j land will W advanced tu the occupant on a njorlgagc-de^ 
whereas, if hisrpry b to be crcdiled, land would no^ ^11 for more than 
■two or three yeai^' purchoHCiand could not be mortgaged for more than 
half the groii^ yearly produce, before the daj'ij of Bntizhh governments 

Besides the survey or tenure just describedp the chief 

fornis of tenure in the Eonil>!^y Presidency are kiiou-n as 
^HeAmrsi, iM/af, and I'evenee-frcti lands. 

The /d/i^iddri tenttre is found in dujaritp principally in Afmiaditb&d 
District. Tdlakddrs are al^solute jjfoprietots of their respective estates, 
subject to the payment of a Government demand, periodicuL^ revised. 
'J'hcy do nut cult!rate land, but are sharers in its profitSp with 

jjower to mortj^e llieir shares. Permanent alienation requires Govern- 
nicEit sanction. These landowners 3 e\y rent from their tenants, either 
hy i.e. taJting a share of the crops, or by Lfc a fixed 

rate per acre, Thu mf/tmist tenure^ also found ui Gnji^rai, is a system 
of paying revenue in a lump sum for the village^ the amount being 
fixed at the discretion of the Collector, llifi iiayments are made by 
joint owners of ibc villages, w'ho arc descendants of Kotl or Rajput 
chiefs, formerly subject in most cases to tribute. UdAmf Jamd/Hifidi k 
a fixed assesraient, not liable to revision, on villages, or groujis of 
villages. 'J'he iAprf tenure of the Konkan consists in the holding of 
rillagc IotkIs by families^ who make an annual agreement with Govern¬ 
ment, and liable the right to lease out lands on their own terms. They 
fwiy a luiitp assessment fixed on all ihu village lands by the Suncy 
dcpartnkcnip which is liable to revis{on+ Izii/di tenure has arisen from 
the holdings of hereditary iDCid otHcers, who^ services are no longer 
deiui^dcd but whose holdings pay the full revenue demand, subject to 
certain oonce^sior^. IttdmSj /irjffjrr, ^c*t nro tenmesf wholly or partly 
free from assessment^ of land allotted for services in connexion with the 
stat-e, teni|)^es, &c. The distribution of the lands of the Presidency 
among the diff^ent forms of tenure in 1903-4 was as follows: fyv^i*dri\ 
or survey leniine, 1,393^740 holdings] fd/uhfdrj\ msAwdSif &?; 

95; 3,6^4] hd/a/, 30- tmJmj, ^tc,p 

Jp 199. In ^ind land is held on the irrigaiional settlement, based on 
the mode of ungation adopted^ The occupants are liable for the full 
assessment (jn each survey number when cultivated:^ and fallows are 
flssevied once in five years. The land is mostly held by 
of large land holder?;. I here are special forms of tenure in Bombay 

Island unknown throughout the rest of the Presidency, which are 
described in the article on HoyihAv Citv. 

The land revenue adminrsiration of the Presidency is regulated by 
Bombay Act V of 16^9 and the rules [rassed thereunder. 

It is not easy to arrive at any csTiniate of the land revenue 
raised fiotn the area of the Presidency before BritLsh rule, for the 
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a™iinrs lepi by the Peshwas were ver>' incomplete. ^6 the rMordi 
whiLii have b«n preseri-ftj are rmgmefltnry. The practice was to 
entr^^t the collection of the revenue to fiknners(or ijaradan}; n ceriiutt 
majdinuin assessment known as the imposed wi each sillace 

Md the «r.vemn,cnt realized from the fnrmer as tirge a pro|>ortion of 
the iama/ as they were able to obtain. At harvest lime a disision 
of the crops i^Aagfia/ai) was made, and the farmer toot from the 
pes^nt the ^vemtneni sliarc, which varied from one^chird to one^ 
half, after doducttin- the cost of cultivation. The farmer received as 
his profit the balance between his collections from the cultivator and 
IS injTneniJi to the Peshwi, In bad seasons extensive remissions 
**pp®r to have been made to the farniets^ and may have reached the 
wlmators. In many villages the A>m3/ has been found to be twice as 
high as the asiiessment now levied under the survey settlement. In 
spite of the entwmous increise in the area now cultivated, it is probable 
ihai the total assessment now raised in the Presidency is far lower than 
the value of the rsDntrlbutions estraeted from the vUlaecm under the Ma^ 
rttha system. Further it was customary' to supplement the land revenue 
emand by cesses on houses and 1 fades, and for special objects sitrh 
M the gAds dana (evpendlture on grass and grain). Ml such cesses 
have b«n abolished by the British Govcmitient; their only counter¬ 
part being a rural cess of one anna in the rupee for the maintenance irf 
roadfi and schools. 

ft has alri^dy been observed that the oHninal survey as^jessrneui was 
intended [o be levied in seasons good or bad, or even of total crop 
failure, Numerous experiments tend lo prove that the demand aver 
ages; about & lo per cent, on the gross out turn from the land The 
lar^e profit made by the cutdviLtcir in a gcKid year was theoretically 
expecletl to cover the revenue demand when the reason waij bud. As 
a fnatier of fact, extensive remissions have been granted during famines 
Of other natuml calamities ^ but hitherto the bunlen nf proving incapa 
city to meet the revenue demand has been imposed upon the occupant^ 
ihe dues being collected even in famine tracts unkss the occupant can 
satisfy the authorities of hts inabiliiy to pay. from the reasons 

already givenr the justification for ibis course lay in the indebtedness of 
the cultivator. It w-hs argued that wholesale rumissions would chiefly 
Tjenefit wealthy capiioJists, who stood in no neial of ralkf But, owing 
to the recent succession of unfavourable seasons^ great pnictJcHal diffi 
culties arose in discrinifnating the private drcumstances of indbiditals ; 
and, by^ a change of system introduced in 1907* remiiaions arc in future 
to be determined solely by the failure of crops and the depressed 
condition of agriculture in definite tniCE,'^, 

1 wo important enactments have a special bearing on the land 
revenue policy of the Bombay Cksvernnient, In the l:kkkban 
voi« Vitx, A a 
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Agricukutists" Relief Ac-t was passLHi to ccipc with agmrian flisconlfint 
in (out Dcciiw Diaifict^—Poonat SAiAmi ShotApur, and Ahm£idTiagaT« 
Thy Acl provided for the ap|>olnLment of a special judge and numerous 
condlifttORj, who were enipowcred to invesii|^te mortgagr^s and similar 
Rlicrmtions of londp Eo reiisc the terms of the contTact^ and to arrange 
for an equitable sH^ttlement of claims^ with a view' to msEoring the 
onginal rights of the occupanL The Eigrarian agilation which led to 
this measure being passed lias not since recurred, but the Act is held lo 
have ted to an increase in sales of land in the Districts lo which it 
applies, *rhe Bombay Ijind Revenue Code Amendment Act of 1501 
introduced some changes in the law regarding the grant of sur^^cy 
settlement occupancies, the Collector being empowered^ after forfeiting 
Land on which arrears of revenue were due, to grant it free of all inoutu- 
hrances to an occupant on condhiou that it should not be mortgaged 
or otherwise alicnaUd. Infringenient of these conditions entails for¬ 
feiture of the holding, llie object of this amendment was to restrict 
alienations. Its operation has not so far been sufficiently extensive to 
ju-stify any conclusion regaiding its probable results. 

No opium is grciwTi in the Eombiy Presidency. Revenue is raised 
from this drug by means of a duty payable on importation or on issue 
from the Gov'cmment dep6t^ supplemented by fees 
rev^ue*^*** for the Tight of vend Opium intended for local con¬ 
sumption p&ys a duty of Rs, 700 per cbesi of i 4 'oi 
A regular export of opium from Bombay to China has eieisted for many 
years, The duty on such opium was raised from Rs* s™ 
per chest in 1904- The average volume of this trade is 25^000 chests 
per annum. The annual local consumption of the Presidency is about 
550 cheshs equal to o-xj tola per head of population. For the last 
twenty ytsirs the volume of trade In opium and the duty raised there¬ 
from has been as follows :— 


lipparl* StI 
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I>Bty Ifl 
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1900 (fliiiaip Aufiain 
i9H>3-jl {dduig far ciEbi iriDmlij) 
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3,70.^ 

76,18 
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Tlic opium to which thei^ figure* refer is neaiLy oil growit in ISfllwE 
and imported into the Presidency by rail; a small quantity is dso raised 
in the Native State of Baroda. The * opium' revenue proper con- 
«5i3 only of the duty on exported opium : the duty and the receipts 
fmm Itxd consumption are credited to * excise.' The local transport 
and sale of opium is permissible only under a licence, and the amount 
which a private individual may possess or carry on his person is strictly 
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There k a central opium warehouse in Elsewhere 

opimn is spited in^ and issued from, the Government tremsuriea. 

The rcUtl vend arranj^emenU fall under two chases : {i} 'J'he * selec¬ 
tion farming' s}'stem, which prevails in the Districts of Ahmadilbad. 
Kmra, Pilnch MnhATs, Broach, Surat, Pootia, Shol^pur, Ahmadmi|t^it, 
and NAsik, by which the monojKjly of retail vend for a I>Lsirtct, ac 
shops licensed hy the Collector, is granted year by year to a fanner 
selected by ihc GovemmenL llie fEmrier has to contribute to the 
0351 o( the Government preventive eNtabllshments, hut otherwise pays 
nothing for hfs privilege over and above the duty on the opium he 
sells. Maximum and minimum prices are prescribed in his licence. 
H e may procure his supply direct from Malwi, or from the opium ware^ 
house at Bombay, or from local Ck>vcrnment dt^p6t5. {3) [n the lUs^ 
tricts of KhSndcsIi, Bijipur, Helgaum, DlLlrwir, Kanara, Rfltn%ti-i, 
Silt^ra, Thancu KoHbo, and in the City atid Island of Tiomtia>v Ri 
.4den^ and in the Banxla cantonment, the * licence fee^ system is in 
force. Under this system the right of rciail vend, either in single 
shops, Of throughout a or an entire [district, is disposed nf by 

auction, the sum jKiid being in addition to she duty on issuer Thu 
licensee mti^i procure his supplies from a GovemmuEit depdh and is 
bound to sell subject to fixed minimum and maximum prices. 

'I'he control of the Opium depart mcnt in the Presidency proper is in 
the hands of the Commissioner of Customs, and centres ;n the Cob 
lector of each District^ assisted by his ordinary establishment and 
a staff of opium poticix In Sind the control k vested in the Com- 
missioticr. 

Agrtr'cmcnts are an force with all Nali^j-e chiefs in the Presidency to 
Siecurd their co-operation in stopping contniband tra/fic- Under th™ 
agreements the cultivaticm of the poppy is prohibited in the Bomljay 
States, and the chiefs are required to supply theatxelves with opium 
from a British d^pot, by purchase wholesale in the Bombay market, or 
by direct importation from Malwil under pass, and to rehul it to their 
subjects at prices not lower than the retail prices In British DistrictSp 
In return for theiic undertakings the btate^j arc allowed a refund of 
either the whole or a part of the duty. A few of the Slates in Mahi 
Kiintha, Kew^ Kantha,jind PUanpur have been allowed annual com¬ 
pensation for the loss of transit duties^ 

Salt Es the subject of Government control in India^ to enable the 
tax of R. I per nmund of Ra lb. to be realijced^ 'Fhe salt revenue is 
raised by the $ale of Government salt, by the levy of duty on imports, 
by leosiiig out iiriTkalu salt-works, and by Tilling salt on special terms for 
hsh<tiring. In the Bombay Presidency proper about 9,000,000 maunds 

* TJw U% wiw tcHqoed OiOlD Rs. 3]^ per raaiiad U.> R*. j in r^oj, to Ril i ^ In 1905, 
vA to in prmail r^Ee in 1907^ 
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all are manufa-rtured yearlyand ihere is also an inrport of fiome 
j(»,CK>o maunds. The gn>ss revenue derived from taxing this produc- 
tioii h abfti 4 t 2 cTOTtSj and ihe wnsumplion amounts to nearly 3,O0OpM0 
maunds or about q lb. per head of the populalion. 

'llie long line of sea-coast whkh the Ftesidency po^esses oifers 
Epecial facilities for the nmnufacture of salt. The chief centFca of 
production ait at KhSraghoda on the Rann of Culch^ where -'wIt is prts- 
duerd from brine under Govcrnmenl management and at Hharasna 
near Bulear, Matiinga tn Bombay* Siinikalta in North Kanam, and 
simile factories, some owned by Crovemnicnt and soate held by private 
individuals, where salt is manufactured in pams from sea water by 
evaporation. 

Ao. estcnaivc smporl of saJt amountlrm to about 250,000 mounda 
annually lakes place from Portuguese teiriioryv U is manufactured 
near Panjim, and passes into Bridab icnritory nt Cajsile Rock by the 
West of India Portuguese Railway. Smal! Imports by pack-bullock are 
also registered along the numemuR r^mds that art loo steep for 
cart tiaffic. The following statistics show the progress in the production 
and consum|ition of salt during the last twenty four yeari in the 
Hombay Pmsidency, including SintI 
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For Ihe prmcction of the salt re venae, nod for tKe colleclion of the 
duty (lit wsKiufocturcd <h iinported saJt, a staff of I Od lector, lo Assis¬ 
tant Collectors, and j r Deputy-Collectors Is nuiintaincd, who are also 
rCNponsible fur the control of the customs outside the iwrts of Komhay 
and Karachi. This departmcRt is sulwndiiiate to the Commissionet of 
CustDiiu, Salt, Opium, and Ablmri. No salt may ^ manufaemred, 
imported, transported, or eicported without a permit from the Salt 
department. Breaches of the law under this head are punishable with 
fine and imprisonment. The salt not consumed in the Presidency^ is 
exported, after levy of duty, to the Madras Districts, Hyderabad, or Cal¬ 
cutta. or issued free of duty to the Native States of Janjira, 
JhmjhdvAdo, and Radhanpur, so lo^ as these States agree to prohibit 
the manufacture of salt within their own borders, Small quantities of 
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sdt Me iJ.s 4 j iif^ucd M special rates for use in reeogniied fisb-curing 
yards, of which there are 15 in North Kanara and 14 in Rnin^iri^ 
■|’Ke quatitily of fish cured unnually amounts to about 184,000 maitndii. 

The statislics of salt production and consumption in Sind in 
were: delivered^ ^IS^ooa niaunds; imported, 12,735 maunds s con- 
suciied, 387,000 inamids ; gross revenue, 6^ lakhs i average consumpdon 
\Kt head, 7-37 |K>undj^ I'here is une lishH^ruring yard in Sind^ ciurmg 
anniaiily about 5,000 niaunds of fish. 

ITie e.Ycisc revenue is derived from duties, taxes, or fees levied on 
the iiianufacture and sale of country liquor, including U>ddy; dte manu¬ 
facture and sale of couniry liquor^ eitcised at rates leviable under the 
Indian Tariff Act; the sale of imported foreign liquorsj the manufac¬ 
ture and sale of ioicncicating drugs other than opium as defined in the 
Abkftri Act; (5) the local consumption of opium* 

J'he revenue from country hquor, which forms by far the most 
inv^iortam of the,'se items, is obtained by— 

(fl) 'The 5till-head duty, centml distillear, and itiinimum guatantee 
system.—"J’his sj'stcni prevails everywhere except in the C'ity a^id 
Inland of Wombay, the cantonmeni of Ulh^ and the Distriiits of 
Thflna, Kol.iba, Katniigin, Xorth Kanara (coast Bdgaum, 

Satara, Ptmna, Ahnsadmgar, Nlsik, and Khliidah. The exclusive 
pri>-ik*ge of manufacture and sale of country liquor in each District u> 
which the system applies is fam-n^d out to a cxjntractor, who manufiic- 
tures she spirit at a central distillery and pays a fixed sdtUhead duly on 
passing it out for sale in his shops. ^J'hti contractor |Kiys nothing for the 
riglu of vendt hut he has to furnish a ' minimum guarantee; that is. he 
umlertakes that fiovemment shall receive not less than !i fixed sum 
each year on account of still head duty on Ikiuor mued from the dis^l- 
lery: and he has thus a direct interest in the wuppresi^ion of illicit 
dtstilltttion, and in the supply to the public from the central distillery of 
the quantity of liquor retiuired for normal con-suijiplion. He is bound 
10 sell spirit of authorised strengths only and within certain maximum 
prices prescribed. The rates of still-head duty varied in 1^1-4 from 
12 annas to tU 3 10 per fialhin of spirit of js'' under proof, conespond- 
ing r^pectivetv to R- i and Rs, 4-J3- 4 per proof gallon^ and from 
6 annas tu Rs. 1 -14 per gallon of spirit of 60^ under pnxiC 

{£) "U'he public or private distillery stilUbcad duty and licence fee 
system.—Under this system, which obtains only in the City and 
Island of Bombay, the manufaciure of country spirit is separated from 
sale and there is no monopoly of cither. The number of shc^ for the 
sale of country spirit is fixetb J^d the vend licences are disposed of 
either by auction or on payment of fees assessed periodically by the 
Collect ]r tm the basifi of acliw! sales. I'hc vendors are at liberty to 
procure their liquor, on (.payment ol the prescribed rates of still-head 
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dut)% from aJiy of Uic privaie S|iinl dislillcrics at L-njin or frotii ihe 
public loddy spirit di^dllery at rAidar. There «re no r(^!Tictiona in 
regard lo niaximuni price. Thu rates of duty %ary from Ks. i-i-io 
|>er gallon of toddy spirti of 60^ under proof lo Rs, a-1-6 ^*er gaJkm of 
15° under proof. The duty per gallon of Ui^n spirit of any strengih up 
to 10* under proof is 4. 

A system in force in ThAnap Kolabar aJid Rainigirii and io the coast 
fd/ukas of North Kanara District may be tifiefly described as a comMna 
tiorl of these two systems. The rales of duty vary in different tracts 
from Rs. ^-$-4 to Rs, 3-8-0 jjcr proof gallon of maAijd sprif, and 
from R. o-j to Rs. on toddy spirit 

'Contract di^ttillery und ^epanite shop fiyslem/—I 1 lis syfilem tuis 
lately been introduced in the Districts of Belgaum^ I'oona, Ahnuit^giirt 
Nisik» Khandeshj and Saiara, Its main features are that the right of 
manufacture is separated from I bat of relnil vend ; the right af manufar- 
lure of E|writ of specified strength at the Guvcmuient central distilleries 
m at private dislineries^ and of sujiply to retail vendorsK is assigned on 
competitive tender j and the right of retail vend, subje^^t to ihu pur¬ 
chased rates of duty, is put up to auction by shops stpamtely, or by 
gmui^of ±i^hops*or by 'fhe rates of duty In 1903- 4 varied from 

Rs. 3-J0-0 in S^dba to Ks- 4 in Poona, corresponding respectively 
to Hs. 4-15-4 and Rs- S^ 5-4 per proof gallon, 

{d) -Cofitnict distilkry, separate shop, and minimum gitaraniecti 
revenue sy^itetn. —Under this sj'stem, which was intrrxluced into Khln- 
d(^h in 1903 and subsequently in Naiiilt+ the privilege of manufacturing 
spirit and supplying it to retail vendors is assigned to tenderers ofTering 
to supply spirit of the sanctioneil strengths at the lowest latesi while 
the right of retail vend in sho|>ii is di-q)osed of by a system of lenders 
uf ininimum guamiitee of duty. 'Hie rates rif duty vary from f a annas 
10 2 per gallon of a5° under proof, <.xjrresponding to K. i and 

Rs. ^-10-8 perprwf gullon^ and from 6 annas to R. 1 per j^llon of 
60® under proof 

(t) 'ITio lump-sum farming s^mni."—Under this systenit which 
obtains only in the cantonment of Deesa, the right to import spirit 
trom the town of Dce^ in I'alnnpur territory, and to sell it at one 
shop in the cantonment, is sold by auctiori every year* No still-head 
duty is charged under this system^ 

In 1905-4 die average bicidtncc of a^kdri taxation was about 
TO annas, .'md the consumption of country liquor S drams |Kir head of 
pO|TUlation. The average ren'enuc rvalired was K-s, j-i 1-9 per proof 
gallon, of which Rs; 3-3-S reptL-sents still-head duly. "I he retail price 
of countr)^ liquor ranged from Rs. 1-1-0 per gallon upwards^ according 
to strength. 

Toddy revenue i* derived from u tax on the palms from which toddy 
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h driiwn, Atid licence fees for the right of vend. The rate,‘i ^Siiirged |>er 
tree tapped varj^ materially in diflferent Districts^ In uU Ui^tricts except 
Nasik ihc sale of toddy h conducted under the separate licensit^ 
s>'5teni, tinder which three kitidsii of licences are urdirutrily allowed; 
iiantely, shop licenceSd tiee-foot booth licences^ and domestic consump- 
[iop^ licences. Shop and iree-fooi booth licences are granted on pay¬ 
ment of hited fees—Ki>, 10 In some Districts aitd Ks. 20 in otheTs. 
Should there be more than one applicant for a shopir the right of sale is 
dii^pased of by auction. The domestic consrimpiion licences, which arc 
i^tied to ownere of Ifefcv arc granted on payment of tree tax only. In 
Ek>ntbay City toddy shop licences are sold by auction or are granted on 
[layntcnt of fees assessed by the Collector. In Kasik JJistrict the exclu¬ 
sive right to supply and sell toddy is gmnled uj a faJftner under tlie 
^miiiiniucn guarantee system*; that is, the farmer has to pay tree tax on 
the trees from which he dmwg toddy, and, if the total amount of such 
las [s less than the atnouni of re^eaiue guaranteed* he ha^ to make up the 
balance. The faryier has further to pay a fee of Ra 15 for every shop 
o|xrned by him. Maximum prices for the retail sale of toddy arc fixed 
in all the Districts except Bombay City, where they apply otily in the 
case of tree-foot booth licensees, 

Tliere is toic brewery^ in the Presiderrcy, at Dlpuri near Poona- 1 he 
b«r issued is cscised at the hirilT rate of one anna i)er gallon, and is 
giild along ft ith imported liquors. Rum is nmnufactured at a sugar 
refinery at Mundhwa neat Poona, and iasued to the Comnussariat 
dc[>anment and for sale by foreign liquor sbop-ktue^iers; it abo is 
excised at the tariff rate (Rs. 7 |>er proof gallon)'. Rum, spirits of 
wine, and methylated spirihi manufactured at tlie Rosa (bhfihjahanpuf) 
distillery in the United Province^ and at the .Vska and Nellikup]^ 
disiilleries in the Madras Presidency are occasionally imported into 
Bombay on payment of duty at the LarifT rates, and are sold under 
licences for the vend of foreign imported spirits. 

The duty realized on spirits, wines, and liquors imported from foreign 
countries 15 credited to customs revenue (lmpcriat)j the figures for the 
Presidency proper being as shown below 

TbMMDcbi td* diprtfr 

Avcru^e of tni yean 

„ „ t%(-i9oa. . . lEfcifi 

la the yW iflOO-l . + . ^ 

The duty realized on spirits, &c., imparted into ^ind in i^^-4 
amounted to nearly 8 lakKs^ A smsUS charge for the right of tend 
at shops* hotels, refreshment rooms, and travellers bungalows forms 
the excise revenue froni this class of liquor. The maximum fee for 
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such licences is fixed at Rs. 5™, except for the City aiui lalarid of 
Bombay^ where there is no maxi mu re. 

TTie cultimtion of hemp ts restneted urtder the Bombay Abltirt Act, 
5^ amended in 1904 tP eeiiain villager m the KhinUpur /dh^Jta of 
SAtiLm DLstHct-, and in the Ahutadnagari RHhuri^ nnd Kopar- 

gaon of Ahmadmig4hr Dbtrict. l>rugs manufiictured in tiiesc 

fd/itAas arc stored in cento [ and bonded warehou.sc^. the 

foiloving rates is levied on mioxlcatfng drugs iMSued fnum these warc- 
hnuscs or tfnported from outnide the Prcsideniry x S annas per 

seer (abo-ut j lb,); Rs. 4 per sect; Mtrnrr, Rs. 6 per seer 

(Rs. 1 [>hor lo ApHI i, 1^04)^ The wholesale business i^ separated 
front the retail vend. Licence*! for wholesale vend are issued to |jcirsons 
apprtjvpd by the Cnileetor aiid (he Commissioner of Abklrl on fsavmeni 
of a fixed annua] fee of R^i, 15, The privilege of retail vend is sold 
for each shop separately by |Hiblk: auction^ Gimja comes to Bombay 
from the Central Provinces ; fmn^ the Bonjab and the United 

Proi inces ^ through the Punjab, from Central Asia. 

1 he revenue Under exc^c derived frotn the various sources mentiout'd 
above* for the ten years from laSo-i to 1889-90 jmd 1890-1 to 
iSg9-r9oe, and for each of the yi-ans 1900-t and for the 

Presidcnt.'y (excluding Aden^ Bhujp and BartHla)^ was. in thousands 
of rupees t— 
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I he adminLstration of the Excise department is similar to that which 
ha* bwn dc!S(rfbcd in the ca^ of opiunv Some of the Native Stales 
have leaswJ their excise reventte to the Britwh fiw'cmmcfrt for a ijoriod 
of years, m constderatEon of a sum paid aonually in rompenaajion, and 
these have bcwi aiLtelied for excise isuiposes to the adjacent Britijih 
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l>isincL». Others work urid^t tbe llntLsh while di[\^s again 

biiic agreed to marntiin a ^jhnpEess belt along the joint fmnticr^ 

Fnrcfgn Ifquons are krgely cot^ximed it] towns Jike Bombay, PoQiiai 
and BelgatiJii, where there ii a numerous l£ufopcal^ Eura^knp and 
population] and to a smiiller UKlent by the higher elasicii of Htiidu'i 
in Urge towns. Coiisutnption has undoubled)^^ been cs^tcndcd by 
ploguep the use of these liquors beiitg considered as a |>i:r»pliy]nct[i:. 
Spirit distilled froni miiAud is eoit^urnud in .ill Diiitnets, c^eept Ratna- 
giri, because this is the cheapest fcnnenLiibJe materia]. In Ratn^iH, 
Kanara the City gf PoiuljaVp and a |>an uf I’hina District, 

itxidy spirit is largely used ff>f the same reason; but in this cose habit 
has something Eodowids the preference for this spirit. Rum or mgla^iLSi;^ 
spirit is used to a limited exlent in Pocmap S^L^rOp iJelga.iiiii„ and 
DhirwTif Diilricts. Ttiddy is con&umetl in almost all jiarl-'i of the 
Prc^iidcncji'p especially in Surat^ J'liAioi^ Iklgaum^ Rij^purt Dh^irwar^ 
and FooiUp whtfTu a large nuinlx^r of |Kiims are avaibhk\ Of the 
intoaicating drugs, ji^a/tja ls principally used for anioking^ l>artkurarly 
in lirjjubayj Poona, Almiadal^^t Sural> KhJlnde^hp imd Kanani. 
slnoking is regarded as a protection against cold> and the consumption 
is greatest during the ccjjd season. E/hih^ is used in the form of drink 
and gf sweetmeats, but more particularly os a drinks in the City of 
Ronibayp in the Gujaitlt DfsirictSt and in the Native States gf f'utch 
and KSthi.^The drinking of is regarded a-s having a cfioiing 
cfTi.-cl in hot wuatber. C^aras^ a very strong intoTKlcantp ii> used for 
smoking only in Bombay City and in. -VhmaEhtli^d. Opium is largely 
consumed in Bombay^ Foonap Kbandeshp in the (lujaiit Districts, 
and in the Native Elates of Clutch and KaihiAwir. The C0fvsum[>tiori 
is greatest among laces which were originany resident in CunifSil India 
or in tnicts adjoining iL 

'fhe eHbrts made by Government to restrict the consumption of 
liquors, mtoxitating drugs, and opum isiay be summed up as follows:— 

(x) Impjsition on ihe-Wi articles of taxation as high as h compatible 
with ihc avordoifce of illicit prodtldEon or importation ; 

(j) Abolition of the oulstill system^ and concentnitloi:] of the iiianu- 
facture of spirits at central or private distilleries under the supcrviiion 
of Government establish menla ; 

(3) ^ufnitation of the number of places at which liquor or drugs 
can lie purchased^ with due regard to the circumstance!; of each 
locality: 

(+5 LimiUiuon of the quantity of liquor or drugs which may be legally 
transportexl or [x»ssessed : and 

(51 Employment of [rt’eventive establish menL*; to check production 
and smuggling. 

The geiKml feeling of the public on the subject of intoxicants is 




advcnic U> their use. imd there is a tendency iu assuine that the policy 
of Go^'ctninent encgur^igts consunipiion^ The s^cuLii education prij- 
vided by the :^tate undoubtedly has this effect, by weaJeening social and 
rdigiuui^ iidluencea, and the example of Europeans leads the educated 
clas^ towards the consumption of forei^ liquotsL These clfects *ire 
gciK^nilly deplored* At the same time native publicists are apt to forget 
that fcnYiented and disttlled liquors^ as well aa opium and intoxiciktii^ 
have sdways been freely used in India, 'the eKisiing system 
is entirely defensible in principle ; and staunch advocates of temperance 
among the natives themsdves admit that over large areas, and for laTge 
classes of the population, the use of a narcotic stjmulanL of some kind 
is actually necessary owing to clinmtic reasons and the conditions under 
which life has to be lived, lliere is no doubt room for improvement 
in delaih and the atteniion of Government is steadily directed to this— 
one of the most dif^cult prublcnis with which it hi\^ to deal 

In 1S94 the uutaiion of inipurted cotton goods at 5 per cent, was 
aco;mpatiied by the passing of an Act imposing ll similar tax on locally 
produced cottun In 1^95 the tsjt was replaced by one of 

34 per cent, on cotton fabricsp whether imported or locally produced by 
machlrreryp yams being duty-frcie. *[li.e excise or local duty is collected, 
through the agency of the Bombay Custom House, by an assessment 
on monddy returns of cotton fabrics issued from the tnills. 'the total 
mi to venue derived from this source is 17 lakhs, the annual taxabLu 
output being nearly ii3,000,000 pounds of doth. A rebate of the 
full duty is allowed on cloth exported to foreign countries. 

'fhe stamp revenue is collected under the authority of the Court 
Fees Act and the Stamp Act, which ore uniform for all India and are 
described in %*ol* chap. viiL 'Fhe revenue from judicial and 
non judicial stamps during the lost twenty years lia^ been, in tliousands 
of rupees; — 



tStki^i. 1 Kt<ilCHI. 

iijOO-K 

■ TOOJ'*' 

TodiciaJ + 

NcDjufliiiu] 

Ttftfll 

^ 9,79 

2^,3i 

*<*►39 

♦ >,-* , 33.j6 




'Jhc sa^es of sJtJLm|)s of all desciipdons are steadily increasing in 
m>rmal years. In rgoo-t the pruvaltnce of widespread famine caused 
a slight falling-ofl' in the sale of coUrtTce or judicial stamps; but the 
decline was only temporary, and the sales have since reajvcred and 
exceeded their former volume* 

The iDcome-tax revenue is collected under an Act applying to the 
whde of India, and described in Vd. IV, chap, viii. In Bombay City 
a special Collector h a|>pointed for assessing and collecting the revenue; 
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clstTA here the duly \$ entrusted lo ihe ordinary revenue sui(iF. The net 
arinUsLl revenue for iKe dccenriLal periods since the Uw was introduced 
h^^5 l^ecn is follov^^s, in tfsousaiids of rupees: (i8a6-yo) 34 i 34 p 
( 1891-tijoo) 3^1 S9 p 3^i iikbs coK 

Iccled in J9^?3-4p 2i| lakhs, or 59 per cent^ vrB& levied in nombay C!ily, 
which contributes nearly one-tcnih of the yield of the ta^t for the whole 
of India. In ihe whole Presidency the Incidence of the tax Is uboui; 
j 4inita!i per head, w hile the avcraije number of assessees per ijooo of 
populatitm is 4^ 

Tlic customs adinmtslratEon of the Presidency (escluding Sind} in 
charge of a Collecloir for Bombiiyj, and si settond Colleclorp w ho is al^wi 
the Collector of Salt, for the smaller ports of the Presidency. In Sind 
there is a Collector of Customs at Kar^hi, subordinate lo I he Com¬ 
missioner in Sind. A large [ireventtve stafTp under numerous Assistant 
Collectors of Sait and Customs, is maintained to jMitrol and guard the 
Ujng coast line, 514 well as the land frontier overlooking the Portuguese 
possttiiMLons and the Native States uf Northern GujatAL Most of the 
dutiable articles imjjorted paiis through Homhay. Castle Rock on 
the Coa frontier is, howei^r^ a customs ]mX d increasing importance, 
owing lo the recent groirth of direcE trade between Mamiagao and 
Europe. The respective share of the customs revenue of the Presidency 
collected at these ^veral poini-s in 1903-4 was: Bombayp 174 lakhs j 
Karitchi, 3 j lakhs ; land posts and minor [jons, lakhs. In 1904 the 
K.’Ithi^w^r frontier line was opened, with u chief customs station at 
\'irafngam. In jS 3 a the duties on imiiorled gocxls not falling under 
special oitegodcs, such as anfls^ salt, and liriuors, were abolished, to be 
repbeed in March, 1^94, w^th the e xeeption of cotton goods, which were 
Hut restored to the dutiable list till the end of that year, Ihe cost of 
collect tug the customs duiicis amounts to 4 cent, on the toial 
receipis. The chief items are derived (1903*4J cotton gotxis, 

hardware and metal-i^ oil, sugar, and liquors^ a» follows: cotton goods;! 
35 lakhs ; hardware and metals^ 4^ lakhs : Odl, |3 lakhs ; sugarp 20 lakhs ; 
and lii]uors.f 32 lakhs^ In most Cftses the import duty amounts to 
5 per centn on the valuer Cotton goods arc admitted at 3^ per cent^ 
and arms and Ht^uors pay at higher rates. There is uii export duly 
of 5 per cent, on all rice exportedf yielding over 4^ lakhs^ "^Vith a view 
to stimulating local induslrtesj ctJCll and machinery arc allowed lo lae 
imported free. Dutiable goods re-exported within three yi^s are, on 
satisfaoEoTy' prcN>f of identity and of payment of duly, granted a draw¬ 
back amounting to seven-eighths of the duly paJcL fable VIII, 
showing ihe annual yield of the import duties on the chief articl^ 
im|X4ted into the Bombay Pfcsidcncy since J® 95 * ^'hen the laritf 
was pul on its [jreseitl luisisp and the total yield for the same )ear^p 
w ill be found p. 39^- 
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Jjocal t.'ontrol over ccrtdti brartc^bes of tbe ^ittimstraison is se<:ured 
hy the comlitution of local boards and mynEcipalideisp the form^ eser- 
iriiiing authority over a District m a Juid the 

Locfrliuid ijttter bcinK enlrusteti with the can: of a city or lawru 
munlctpil. fi-iese local coniinittees arc composed of members 
either nomifuted by tiovemincnt or elected by the |)eople. who are 
empowered to espciid the funds at their disposal on education, samla^ 
tion, the LXSnstructiom of rocids and tank^ the prevention of nuisances, 
and generally in impnn ing the area comnutted to their charge. 

Each District has a District board, which rectivea the proceeds of 
a cess demounting to one anna in the rupee on all land revenue in 
the District, all loU and ferry FundSp and sonte minor items. tJne-ihird 
of the funds thus received must be s^^eni on education j hut the board 
is Otherwise free to direct the txpeiwliiure of its funds as it pleases, 
subject to the limitations imposed by the Law coiistiiuting the boards. 
The District boards nuke over a part of their revenues to the 
boards, who may expend it on similar works vrithin the limits of the 
The origin of these committees dates from 1863, when the 
fkimbay tSovcmnicnt sanctioned lire establishment of IakqI funds for 
the promodon of educatiun in rural Disuicts and the construction 
or rc|jair of local roads. I’he District tximmittees were to consist of 
the principal Government officers of the Destnetf and other members to 
be selected by the Collector. TdluJta canmiiittees were to be composed 
of the Collector^ the subdlvisionaJ office^ the and three 

or more members nominated by the Collector. This system was for 
a few ycar^ carried out without the aid of Icgislatiun : but as it was 
subsequently found necessary to l^^i:}'c the levy of the local ecss^ 
Honibay Act VIH of 1865 and Act 111 of 1S69 were passed for this 
purpose^ the former being applicablie to Sind, the latter to the remairKieT 
of the Presidency. In 1S84 a new Act (I of 1364)^ styled the District 
l.ocal Beards Act, placed these commiitees on 11 more popular bi^is- 
'I he ftihAa boardt which is the unit of rural self-govcrnmenE, thence¬ 
forth consisted of an equal number of elected and nominated mcmber.s 
excluding the president. The right erf voting at eltrrionii was conferred 
Oil honorary rmigistrates, revenue or police landholders paying at 

least Rs. 48 assessment, owners of Immovable property worth Ri 
persons with a j'early income of Rs. 500, and pensioners on Ra. 50 and 
over a month. Holders of alienated vijlageSt and niunicij>aliries of 
5,000 inhabitants and over^^ could also return mumburN to these boards. 
The District board was to consist of certain nominated members and 
of members elected hiy ttr^uAa boards, by municipalities with a popula¬ 
tion of not less than 18,000 inhablttints, and by the holders of ftiienated 
villages. Usimlly the Collector is president of the Distiict boanl thus 
constituted, whik hk 4n»fistants preside over fdiuAij boards in their 
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chaTgt.'i. I'he vicc-prtsidenl may tie either m official or an titinffictal 
iiitniberT And is elected liy the bocirdr The numbct of local b<hards sl^ 
thus constitiiie<J w-as 331 In 1903-4: fuimely, 4^ in ttse Northern nivi' 
sion^ 7a in th-e Cenimlp 5^ Souihcm^ and 5? Sind. They 

contained 3:1 membcnH it94i nominated and t,6oo dectcd 

metnberii. The laicaiion raised hy these Ikjards on a population of 
more than 17 miUloi^s avera^'Cs 44 annas per headland they had in 
1903- 4 an li^regaic income of 4S laths. iTic chtef items of expend! - 
tare are education and [lublic worksii to which orer two-thirds of 
their income is devoted. The boards are csdiud on to contribute^ 
to the eKtent of their capacity* to the cost of fjfwmne relief measuresp 
ot to the suppression of dangerous epidenucs in the area under their 
control. 

Hie origin of municipal governnient in the Province outside Bombay 
City Is Act XXVI of 1850, which permitted ihc establishment of [nuni^ 
ci[Ki1ities in to wits where the |>eople applied for ihenij, and Restricted the 
exijcnditure of money raised hy such bodies to the making and repair 
of public streets, drains, tanks, and the prevention of nuisances, 
[n i8«a further Stgislation empowered munktpjtliiic^ to spend money 
on dispensruies, bospiiab, schools^ and road-waterings and by the 
Act the Oovcninient received the power to coerce tecalcitnint munici^ 
jialities into carrying out measures urgently needed. In the coui^e of 
twenty years the Act of 1850 w^s taken adstinljage of by only 96 towns, 
the population of urban areas being genemlly unwilling to submit to 
municipal taxation and coninoL Mi Act (VI of 1S73) was therefore 
di\iding munid|ialities into city and towti municii^lities, the 
executive power in the former being entrusted to the municipal com- 
missitrners as a body, and in the latter to the president, vice president, 
and rhatmian. The elective franchise could be granted to city munici¬ 
palities, and a towm municipality could receive this pri^'ilcgc where the 
residents showed sufficient public spirit to justify the measure. In 1887 
the control of local elementary education wils given to muniapalsties. 
In 1SS4 a new Act (H of 1884) was pa^d. abolishing the former 
distinction between city and town municipalities and extending the 
elective elemenl, H'he municipal btw' in the province of Sind was at 
the same time placed on the same footing a.s that of the Presidency 
proijcr. In 1901 a further enactmerl{HI of 1901) enlarged the powers 
of municipalities, and re-ossftblished their division into dty tmd town 
corporations. The fonner are allowed to appoint executive officers with 
exteruiivc functions^ and to possess wider powers for dealing wilb ihe 
rccovety of taxes^ the construction of new building and outbreaks of 
epidemic disease. By ihb Act rates may be levied in certain ar^ 
which do not possess raunidpaUUes, the proceeds being devoted to the 
same objects as those for which municipal taxation is raised. Excluding 
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Bomliay C{iy there ^-Qtc 165 munici[jal lawns in the Preaidcrtcy 
in 1903-4. Of the^ only 4 have a popuktion of over 100,000^ nnd 69 
have a |«i|ytjlattDn exceeding TO,ooo. Of the total of 2+551 members^ 
473 arc tx S31 arc elcckt!, and SgS noTninaled by Go% emTEient. 

'rtie poputadon of nfiunidfKit areas is 513805748, from which ta>:£ition 
amounting io 39 lakbs is levied, at an average of Kx r-io-7 per hcadp 
The total mutiidpal income is over 71 kJehs^ and the chief items, of 
expenditure arc conservancy and education. Administration and the 
ca=it of collecting taxes involve a charge of S per cenL on the total 
income. Tables IX ami X on p. 393 show further financial details 
for District boards aiKi municipalities for the years rS9o-i 900+ 1900-1, 
and 1903-4, 

It would be difficult to assert thal the result of ihe establishment of 
these numerous local bodies has been to develop in any marked degree 
civic ardour for local affairs, or a sense of responsibility regarding ihc 
expenditure of the proceeds of local taxation. In nmi\y cases the ear¬ 
marking of one-third of the total income for expenditure on education, 
and the very large share of the baJance that must necessarily be devoted 
to establishment charges and the upkeep of roads^ leaves little Boope 
for the exercise of ihc power of control iliai members possess; and 
this necessarily dimbishes the interest that the control of local aifair^ 
might otherwise inspire. I’be systum ts^ however^, of educative value, 
inasmuch m it accustoms the peopk to the working of popular insti¬ 
tutions. 

The presidency conuiins three Port Trusts—at Bombay^ Kai^chi, and 
Aden. Of theset the Bombay Port Trust, corustituted in 1873, consists 
of 13 members^ partly nominated by Government and |Xiftly elected by 
the Chamber of Commerce. The port of Karachi wus entrusted to 
a Harbour Board in i38o, which was subsequently created a Port I'mst 
on the lines of the similar body in BomtEi}% The Aden 'J'mst dates 
from 1889. The trusts are in charge of the wharves, docks, harbour, 
lights, &c., and are charged with the duty of providing convenienceii 
for the trade and shipping of the porta. 

For the last thirty years the income and expenditure of these Trusts 
has been, in thousands of rupees :— 
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Among works of importance carried out by these bodies are the 
Prince's Dock, the Mettwether Dry Lkick, and the Victorm Dock at 
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Bonibay. and the new dock^ at Botnhay still in course of etjn- 
stmettotn 

'I'he Public Works department is conlrqlled by two Chief Engineer^;, 
who are also secretaries to Govemmentt by Superintending Engineers 
in charge of divisions, Executive Engineers in charge 
of Districts, and such Asiiistant Engineers , 1 S may be 
required by the circumstances of the Districts. 'Ehe officers deal 
with all classes of public wo^ks^ but additional Executive Engineers 
arc in some in-Stancts proted to take charge of sn^portant irrigation 
works^ The staff in 1905 consisted of 2 Chief Engineers, 5 Superin- 
lending I'ngineers, excluding the &t Hilary Engineer and Consulting 
Architect to Governmenh who is a temporary officer, Executive 
Engineers, and 44 Assistant'^. 'Inhere were also one apprentice and 
one Esecutivc Engineer lent by the Govcrnmefit of India. Six tem- 
jiTitary Engineers are under three to five years^ covenant, and iwch-e 
under yearly sanction^ The depaitmciii is Eroncenicd with the con¬ 
struction. and maintenance of all wotIo^ such as rojids, bridges, hospitftisp 
offices, iirigalion reservoirs^ canals, and the like, that arc too costly and 
important to entrust to the professional staff of local bodies; it also 
checks the plans and estimates of all but the most insignificant wE>rl£a 
mideriaken by those bodies, Executive Engineer is, moreover, 

Li member of each District boardn 

In i S 3 i the total expenditure of the Bombay Public Works depart¬ 
ment, exclusive of irrigation, was about 64 lakhs. During the ten years 
ending 1900, the average was 133 lakbs, and in 1903-4 the exj^nditure 
was 71: lakhs. .Apart fmm the rtiasntcnanoe of the roads, irrigation 
works, and butlding;s already in existence at the oomrncncemcnt of this 
period, the etpenditure of the department has been devoted to original 
worksp of which the moat costly, and the most important in developing 
the resources of the country, am w'ater storage and irrigation works. 
Chief of these is the J me had Canaj. in Thar and Plrkar Dbtrie^ con¬ 
structed at a cost of 66 lakhx* w^hich has opened a hitherto uncultivated 
tract to settlers from other parts of the pmrince of Sind and from the 
l^unjab, A like expenditure incurred on the Muthi Canal in Po^a 
District has rendered the water of the Muthl river available IW oiUiva- 
lion, while the Nlta Canal in the south-easi of the same District cost 
54 lakhs in construction. At Gokftki in Belgatim District^ the iatucts of 
the Gbatprabha have been Impounded by a masonry dam, and made 
available for the working of the Cokak cotton-mills^ as well as for the 
irrigation of the land in the vicinity. This work, which is capable of 
extension when re<iuired, has- so far cost 13 lakhs. At Mhasii'ild in 
S^tdia and at EkrUk in Shoiapur irrigation tanks have been constructed 
at a cost of ao and r j Utbs respectively. Numerous smaller irrigation 
works, among which may be mentioned the jSmda canal in Khandesh, 
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ihe Kistna canal in samri, and the rescnoirs ai Kapiitvldi in Ahn^d- 
nagai, at Ashti in Sholipur, and at Viighad in NnEk stand t« the credit 
of the Public Works dcpartnienL It has also cwied out many large 
schemes for improi'ing the water-supply of big citi^ Chief of these 
arc the Surat and Kirkee water-supply schemes, costing 9^ and lakhs 
respectively. The eapunditure of the department on irrigation in 
i88o-i was Si lakhs, the average for the ten years ending 1900 was 
36 lakhs, and 5* lakhs »tw spent in 1903-4. 

As funds are available, the construction of fresh trunk and feeder- 
roads is undertaken either by the dopartntent or by local beards; but 
progress in this direction is retarded by the necessity of providing 
for the suhsequcfti upkeep of such works, on which the wear 
and tear of monsoon rainfall is very heavy. Hospitals, lunatic asy¬ 
lums, school houses, offices for Government business, and light 
h ^UFswt , help, with an ocirasional drainage schcmCi to fill the rest of 
the public works programme. The more costly works of these 
descriptions undertaken in the I'residency during recent years arc 
the following;— 

JifiaJs. —From Ilelgaum to the jwft of Vcngurla, 78 miles from 
Codhni to l^ohad, 43 miles; from Muhld to MahSbalcshwar via the 
Fit^tOerald sMi, 36 miles ; from Kolhapur to Ratn&giri via the - 4 mba 
^AJf, 8a miles; from Nadiad to Kapadvan), a 7 miles 1 from Hokak to 
Narf^ind, 50 mWss. 

HoifiUah, The Bm Mmlibai And the Sir Dimlmw MfliJieltji 

HospiLalii in Boinbaj’, a military hospital at Ahmadftbadj and a civil 
hoEpitai at Aderip 

iMnatk Asjf^timi—Ax Nav^pida nt*air ThiSna, and at Ralnagiri. 

JWWr,—The Elphinsionc College and High School at Bcmhay* 
ihe training college at Dharwflr, and the GujatUt College at Ahmad- 

abad. 

Among other buildings may be noted the High Court (cost 17 lakhs) 
and Small C^use Court in fembay; the Bombay Police Courts; the 
Treasury and Courthouse at Aden; and the new Rock lighthouse at 
VetigTjrla, 

Since 1884 the chief water-supply aivd drainage works underiaken by 
the municipalities of the Presidericy' have been 

ThcTlnsa waterworks in Bombay (cost 150 lakhs); the dminage 
of Bombay City (8 lakhs); the Hubll water-works (5 lakhs); the Ahmad- 
itbad water-works (4 lakhs) ; and the Surat supply scheme. 

The Total number of troops Rationed ■ within the Presidency on 
June It ^9®4 j 32 jOq 8 , of whom 9i.3t5 were 

BHti^t tJJ93 belonged to the Native army. 

Bombay Presidency^ escept AdeOf is garrisoned by the Queltai 
Mhow, and Poona dhisions of the Western Command, of which the 
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Uuops ui Aden furm iiKlependeiii bri}jr4dc^ Tlie inilimry iUitiuns 


1904 w'erfi;— 


Qai//a 


Hydcrib^d. 

A^hmadnogar. 

Jacoblb^d. 

Belgium- 

Kaitcht. 

Bombay. 

Manonl. 

):)eolili. 

Sukkur. 

Hubli. 


tgatpuri? 

jVfAffStf 

Khandilla* 

Abmad^b^d. 

Kirkec. 

Bbtlj. 

Pcx>tia, 

l’>eesa+ 

Purandhar. 

FiLanpur. 

S&ULra. 

Rajkot. 

SiiHr. 


AdeM 

Aden ; Periiti; Slmikh OttiniAn. 


Bonilii&y and Karilchi possess arsenals, and Kirltce an anniiunitk>n 
factory- A giiii;^carriflge factoiy hitherto located at I'oona Imi recently 


been closed^ 

'rhe Volunteers of the Presidency, with licadH^iuirterfi at Bonibay, 
Poona, Karachi, Belyaum, Uubli* and at several oilier siualler stations 
numbered 3,594 'i *9^4' dS* J^rtillery and 65 were lighi 

horse or mouniL-d riftts, 

^[any of the Native States Tuaintain small bodies of troops; the 


principal are :— 

K&Uiijdlir 
Catcli . 

Jpnll^ufa 

^[uiiiiLa^iaf 

SaTEiAt¥i£li 


lurAiicrr- 


TduI- 
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jlt 4 
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- I nckij^ JL vtUdlli of ^lUeiT- 


I'he Bombay police cotmisu. uf iicvetal disiincl forces: the regular 
District police, the Bfjmbay City police, the railway police, Jind the vil 
lage watch- The last-mcrliuiired body is maintained p^j|^ 
only in certain ports of (he country, and at the jiUs, 

expense of the villager?- *1 he Bombay City pohoe is 
desaibed in the article on Bombay Cm. 'J he l^istrict police » a ?ti' 
pcndioiy force divided into gnidea, beginning with constables on Rs. 7 
a month. TS/uhu and Districts are in eliaiBo of chief constables 
and a Dtsifici Superintendent respectively, between whom art placed 
impectors, and, occasioiiully, A^iistanl Superintendents- t bicf con- 
VQL VIIL ^ ^ 
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iiUbtcA ihu^ corrusijioiid to sub inijKMrlors in other (milsi of India. The 
I>i!^tfict NLaijisiratc ccjntrtsls the police adniinisttittioii of the Disirictp 
subject to (he ordcf^ nf the Conmitssionerj and nniforaisy in matters of 
routine is ensured by the appointment of an Insjictuor-Clenerat for the 
President^ (escludtng Sind). A poit of the Disiriet police force Is 
armed, and cmplo>*ed in guarding jailn and treasuries t>r escort- 
ing prisoners and treasure. Jn 1904 the District force corksfsted of 
r7,i73 mePi of whom were Bitned- The proportion of the 

police to ansr and populathm is detenu ined by hK&\ conditions. The 
Northern Ui vision has one pul iceman to every 4 SEpaane m\u% and 
1,064 petii^jns; the renlral Diviiton, one to 9 square miles and 
1,477 inhabitants; the South uni iJivESEon:^ one to 9 sciuaro tn\hs 
and J,9J4 inhabitanu i and Sind, one to i 5 square miles iuid 1,076 
inhabitants. About 1,000 of the |K>1ice are mounted, mainly for 
sen Loe as orderlies. 

Under native rule, Uktiict police were unknown - and the rcs|ioruii- 
bility for detecting crime rested entirely on the village until the days 
of Nilifui Karmi^ds when inspet iurs {^fi/vsmTt'h) wqth appc^intcd to dis^ 
cover offences, I'hu /u/f/ w jis responsible for the police of hts village. 
Mis re^^t^tiaible assistant was the I'ilLage walchiiictn whose 

duties were to keep wntch at [light^ to fmd out all Brrimls and dej^iar- 
w'^ateh all strangens, und report all sEj.spidous jiersons to the head- 
man^ llie watchman was also bound to know the ebaraeter of each 
man in the village; and when a theft was committed within village 
bounds^ it. his business to find the thief. He was enabled to do 
this by his early habits of inquisitiveness and observation, as well as by 
the nature of his allowance^ which, Iwfng purely a small share of the 
grain andslmihu' properly belonging to each house^ required him alw ays 
to be on the watch to ascertain his and always in motion to 
gather them. ^Vhen a theft or robbery <jcciirredj the watchman began 
his inquiries and researches, ft was veiy conimon for him to tnick 
a thief by bis fooLste|>$; and if he did this to another village -so as to 
saiisty the watchman there, or if he otherw ise traced the proj;>erty to an 
adjoining village, his tespiinsibiliiy ended. It then became the duty of 
a witcbman of the new village to take up the purnuit. The kx$t village 
to w'hich the [hfcf had been cltsirly (raE^ed became answerable for the 
prujKity stolen, which would otherwise have had to be accounted for by 
the vilUige where the rohherj' waa committed- I1ie watchman w'as 
obliged to make up this amE>unt as far as hh iiusins wenq and the 
remainder wa^ levied on the whole village. Only in poiticuUi c-a-^^s 
Was the n^tofution of the value of the property uisosied on to its full 
e.%tcni. Some fine was generally leried ; and neglect or connivance 
was punished by transferring the grant or iftam of the or the 
watchman lu hh, nearest relation^ by fine, by imprisonment in ironsr or 
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by severe toqjvrai punishmenC^ This re;spqn!&tbifity fras iwt;esbajy> »ks 
^icfid&s the osiml tei^iptation to neglectp die wuichni^ hus himiteJf 
a thitff, lirid the /vif^r/ wil^; disixjtiied to harbour [hievei^ with a view to 
share their profits. 

The tillage wiitch do not receive re^lar monthly \my^ lliey arc 
cortirotled by the viJLige heudtnaii or /b/c/, on %-hoEn UtA the duty 
tif cfttltng In the Di^tHct police when crimes are coiTiiihtted. His 
^ubf^rdiiuktea guard the village and assist in the apprehenslan of 
offendern. l‘he ^md his HssistMits are lin|>ortanl features in the 
machinery for detecting enme^ and the success of the District police 
in lliai direction largely depends on the atnount of assistance received 
them. In (he Deccan these village watchmen are reemited from 
the Rfiniusis, who were furmerty a criininal and matauding tribe. Kach 
village possesses five or more of thtsse men, who are pfttd in kind and 
occasionally have a portion of the village lands assigjied to them, 
R^mosisf are also employed in towns as nigh watchmen for offices and 
dwelling-houses, and in this capacity tljey form a recogniaed divlsii>n 
of the town police, are still permitted in certain instances to 

invesiigiitc sind punish petty offences vrithout the intervention of the 
District police. In Sind there arc no village police, their pkee being 
taken by the zufnjta/iifff whose assistance is of great ^‘wlue m the 
dcrtecilon of crime, 'I’he employment of or professional trackers 
is commonr 'rhey are skilful in their w^ork* and arc rew^arded by gifu 
from the owners of slolcti animals^ or ^myments by the comniunity^ 

The office of inspector-General of Police has two special branches, 
dealing with crimitial invEstfgatioii and cHminaJ identiffcatiom 'J'he 
former was organized in 1901 for the detection of serious crime lire 
ramifications of which extend bej'ond the limits of one DistricL The 
Utter records and traces the identity of criminals hry means of thuml> 
marks and finger-tip Imprussionsi A special police orgujiuaiion exists 
in connexion with the railways of thci Fnisidency, Each of the principal 
Jintt h oiganiicvd like a iJistrici^ under a Superintendent w ho Is directly 
subordinate to the Inspector-Geneiah and is employed in iraveiling 
along the line, inspecting platfiirtTi constables, and investigating crimes, 
[n amUmmenl-s the nritiiary authorities provide a small number uf 
military poticemen to assist the local police force in the maintenance of 
Order in cases where military offenders arc concerned. The contrul 
of this stuff rests writh the military authorities. 'l"he re^iult of the work 
of the police and the strength of the various grades of the force in 
the last twenty years are shown in 1 ables Xi and XII on p 39^ 

In 1904 the total force in the Hreridency^ iDduding railwup and 
Sindt but excluding the Qty of Bonibay, was 77,380 officers and men, 
and cost 45 lakhs. 

^Vhilc this article was passing through the press the force wa^ 
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rtorgimuedp ihe principal chang-ftj bein|; ihe appoinlmcnl of Deputy- 
ln^|3«cAcira-General for Sint4 for the rest of the 
Rcorcanixatioa. which has been divided into two r^ingfe^ 

for TSiilWBLyhj and for urinie; the appoinimedt erf" Depuij-Superintendents 
of police ; and an increase in I he nurabetn and salaries in the lower 
grades. 'I'he control and direct ton of the police siiQ re.'it primarily 
w ith the District while the control formerly exercised by 

Commissioners Divisions has practical Ey been tranjjferrcd to the 
[ nspector-GencraL 

Statistics relating to the j+riEs of the Presidency will he found in 
Table X H E ori p« S 9 S' department h under the administration 

of an lns]jeclur-Geneinal, who ordinarily belongs to die Indian Medical 
Service- A full-time Superinteiident is employed at eaxrh of the three 
Central jails—at Hyderibddp Ahmadlb&d, and Vemoda; the District 
jails are in charge either of fulhtime civil officers wIhj are not medical 
men or of civil surgeons as addilioiifil charges^ and loclt yps are under 
local magistrateSr Of the District jailsp those at fh^itia and Adeni 
ftlsij the House of Correction and the comnnon prison at Bonihity, 
are known as special as they accommcxlate long-term prisoners. 
Excepting Aden, each of these has a fulhtime Superintendent. The 
nu^st prevaleTit diseases of the pri&oo jiopubtion are mtCTniittfint fcvcrt 
diarrhoea, dysenteryj and pneumonia. Numerous Lndustrieii ara carried 
On ifi the jails, the chief of w'hich axe ihe wtaAitig of cotton good^, such 
OA jail clothing, coarse ciothp lowcliji, and dans ^ cajpct-itialring ; basket- 
work; and printing. The out turn h sold to the gcnrcr.il pubBc at 
rates which usually txcccd the ordinary market prices; but the ex- 
cell^ce of the articles ensures ^ legular demand for them- Xumerous 
articles are also supplied direct to Government departments, while 
a pHiiting press at the Poona Cemral jaih started in 1900, relieveii 
die Governnieitt Press in Bombay of much routine printing. 

'I’he Presidency contains tw'o reformatories^ one at BomEjay and 
one at Poona. Both are under the control of the Educational deptJrt- 
ment. The latter is clas^ a.s an Industrial schooL In 1904 there 
were 3H0 inmates in these mstitutions r^elving instruction in agriculture 
or industries^ 

Under native mk craftsmen were taught their arts at home by their 
fathers, while traders and iecukr BiUhinans learnt to read, writer and 
cast accounts in pri^nte schools^ Higher education 
Educitian, represented by Sanskrit /a/Asahs and Mulum- 

madan which often shared in religh>us endowments. I'hi; 

later Pcshwfts held a yearly distiibution of gifts {dtiJbAsna) to learned 
Brahmams which at last took tiie form of indiscriminate alms-givingi 
and cost five taklis a year. The British cQm|ucst of the Dcccao wm 
followed by the upciitng of many inisirioiiitjy schools and by the 
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ctjffmiizaUnn, under ttiic guid^nL-LH of >tuunmunrt FJpliinstone, of a 
system of Government sohouli^ in the Districuq, In i 3 ai a part of the 
daAi:Ainii j'Tant devoted to the creation of a Sanskrit ColBege at 
Poona, whkh aftettoindi grew into Che Deccan Collide, and 

in a large sum was mised by subscription to found the EJphinsione 
College fit Bombay, in 1^40 a Board of Education was created, which, 
under the influence of Sir Erskine Perry (1^43-5^), devoted itself 
chiefly to improving the leaching of English^ in the iiopc that the love 
of tnowledfic would fiiECr dotm from the higher classes to the lofrer. 
The Grant hlodlcal CoPegc was opened in iS45tiind ihe Poona ColTcgc 
of BcEcoce grew out of an engtneerisig scliool founded in 1854. I hc 
Board of Education was abolished in 1855 on the constitution of the 
existing Educational departnient, to carf)' out the policy of Sir Charles 
U'ood^s l!ainous dispatch of 1S54. J'he Eomhay University was 
I'^tabifshed in 1S57. The establishment of public pnoiar)' !<a:hoo]s 
hy the local boards under the guidance of the Educational department 
dates from the levy in 1863 of the Local fund cess, one-third of which 
is set aside for educatiou. In 18S4 the burden of supporting prEoiaiy' 
fsrhools in munlcf[>al towns iransfciretl frejm the local boards to 
the municipalfti^ Soon afterwards ihe system of grants in aid nf 
private effort was greatly ei^iKuided in accordance udlh the views nf the 
Education Commission, 

The Educational detiartmcnt is adaiintsleredi by a Dirsttor, who has 
under hem an Inspector irs each Diwion and a. Deputy-Inspector^ with 
a,s;dstanLsin each District. These officers inspectuJI schcml.s that receive 
state aidr and also administer the public prliuary ;^ho6ls supported 
by local boards. ITie Director and three of the Inspectors are recruited 
from England, whiEe the other Inspector belongs to the Prm'Jncial 
semcep and the deputies and their O-ssistants to the Subordinate sennee.. 
IVo Inspectresses of Girls’ Schools^ rerruited from Er^lind, have lately 
been added, 'fhe Governmeni maintains two Arts coUcgcsi, ora: 
Medical eollcgej and a College of Science, the teaching staff of which 
meJtides tweuty^-one professors recruffod from England and fourteen 
befonging [o the ProMncial service- I he Goverrmicnt also miiintarns 
in Bombay and at the head-quarters of each District (except Abmad- 
nagar^ KoUbo^ l^tk/ioa, 'fhar and PArkar, and Upper Sind KrxmtierJ 
a high school os a model secondary insttlution. 'Phtoe buad moNters 
nf high schcxils are recruited from England, and the nest belong either 
Eo the Provincial or the Subordinate service. 

'J'he Bombay University up to 1905 was a body eotporatc consisimg 
of the QianccUcr, w'ho was the G-&\errior of the Presidency for the 
rime lieingp the Vice Chancellor^ appointed by Govemment for a Eemi 
of two years, and a Sciuice i}[ ab^iut a So Fellows, nominated by rro%'eTn- 
ment of its own motion, or, in the caste of two j^polntmenis every year. 
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on the rocomTflendalirf^it of the Ufiivefsity. Dm!cir the new roosiftution 
introduced by Act VlII of igo^ ibe total number of Fellows h i io, 
of whont not more than lo arc eA #fT> Fellow's and the remainder arc 
sKyXtd Ordinary Fellows. Of the Ordinarj^ Fellows ten are elected by 
the (^mdiiates, ten by the I’acuSties, and the rest are nomiiLited by the 
Chancellor, At t^t two^thiids of the total numbcf of Fellows elected 
hy the Faculiies r>r nominated by the Chancellor must p«ersrais 
follow ing; the proftjssbn of education. The executive Kovemmeut of 
the University vests in the Hyndicate^ which is composed rjf the Vice- 
Chancellort the director of Ihiblic InstructinOt and not than sev'co 
or more thskn fifteen nr Ordinary Fellow^s elected by the Senate 

or Faculties. ITie f^nau% or (general body of Fellow,^, is the legislative 
authority of the University, 'llie function of the University hai hitherto 
been to ascertsiitip by nteans of exatninatiotii the persons coming from 
alhliated colleges who have acquired prollcicitcy in dilTurent bmnehes 
of liieniEure, science, art, and to reword them by academit^l decrees 
as evident:e of iheir respective attainments. Under the rtew Universities 
Actt it will be able to proi.idc for direct hij'her instruction and to 
cTterdse a closer supervision over its colleges^ 'I'he degrees given art 
I hose of Bachelor and Master of Arts (B*A., M.A+) and Bachelor of 
Science (B.-Sc.); in r.,aw, that of Bachelor of Laws in Medicine,^ 

Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) and Licentiate in Medicine and Sua^ri' 
(LM, & S.); in Agriculturei that tif Licenbate in Agriculture (L-Ag.); 
and in Civil Engineering, tliose of Licentiate of Civil Engineenng 
{Lf'.EAand Master of Civil Engineening (^[.C.E.>. Of the [en Arts 
colleges, excluding Baroda, aihllated to the University, sill hut one (the 
Mjailiti College at Kolhapur) tcaeh the full degree course for B.A.; 
and the B.Sc. classes (full degree) ate at the Elphinslonc, Mllsotii 
St. Xavier'^s, and Fergusson Colleges. There are also B.Sc. classes at 
the Clrant MedfcaJ College Jit Ehimhay and the College of Science a[ 
Pfttna, 'fTic Government I .aw- School, Bombay, educates up to the 
full LLB, standard, while sii law' eta-sscs attached to Art?i colleges 
teach up to the first LUB. examination only. The Grunt Medical 
CoUeget Bombay, leacbeji the full course; and the C "ollege of Science 
at Pooua teaches the agrtciiltunil and enginecririg t-rounses. Of the Arl^ 
coll^ea, two are maiiUained by Govemntenl and four by Native Stales, 
including one in the State of Bamda; and all the rest, two of which 
belong to miH-^ionary Ijodies, while the tuber three are managed by 
commitlees, receive aid from the (lovemment. 'J'here are no purely 
private proprietary colleges. "ITie most jiufjoiiant Arts colleges arc 
the Elphinziiontr, and St. XavieFs Collies In Bombay + 

the Ueccan and Ferguswin Colleges in Poona. ^ITic tntal expendlnirc 
of the Univcfnity in J^moonted lo aWut t J lakhfi, which wu?i 

more than covered by fees, ^l:Cr 
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CiLT1did^ltl^4f (i}t ihe H-A. degree me requirtitl to imve tiiieiKled an 
a^^liatcd college for eight terms (four y&irs). A similar course is 
required for the B. 5 c, degree, while for the KC-E. and [..Ag. degrees 
one year in an Art* college fotlciwed hy three yeanj in a Science college, 
and me year in an Aris college followed hy two years in a Skrience 
college, are respectively required. Four yeans in a Medical cultcge 
are necisj^ry for a candidate for ihe S. dtgrte, and the 

M.D. degree wi t)e conferred only on thoia' who iuive gnduaseti in 
both Medicine and Arts (eight year^)+ A two years' course h re- 
quirerl from the candidate for the degree. The M.A- degree 

can he obtained at any tinsen usuaBy one year, after graduating in 
Ans. Hostels for resident students are attached to every wlkge, 
tJfieiJt SU .Javiers tn Bombay and the Jun^arh and iBraunagar 
college^ in K^thiawiitr 

The other ejtam [nations conducted by the Bomliay University arc 
the matriculation (the entfance examination for Arts and Medical 
courses), previous (the hrst examination in Arts and the qualifying 
exanuEmtion hw AgneuTture aid Mi^incering courses), inter mediate 
Arts and intemiedlale Science examinatioiis; in law, first Id^B.; in 
Medicine), Agriculture^ aitd EngintL'nngt there are first and second 
examinations before appearing for the degree examination of the 
course. 

The normal type of Sficondarj’ educate is a course of seven 
standards, in all of whicb> except the fim three, English is the medium 
of instruction and the leading subject studied^ This course leads 
up to the University matriculation or the school final examination \ 
the two courses bifurcating after the fifth slandardn. 'f’hey difier in 
that in the schocjl futal couriie a number of optional subjects art- 
prescribed^ out of which two Iwve to lie tahen with coit^plibiOTy 
English, a scctaid bnguBgc, and arithmetic. Of the secondary schools 
for iKiys in the Presidency (t903-4X arc high schools and jrS 
middle or Anglo-vcotacubT schooU teaching the first three standard.s 
only, 26 are maintained by (Jovemment and i rj; hy Native Slates 
while 20Q (of which are maintained by rnunici|wilitiei or local 
hoards and 141 are under private management) receive (Government 
gmius In^id and 76 are uimidcd. The (Government gmnt in^id for 
any year is fixed at one third nf the total expenditure of e!jc school 
in the pieviouhi year, and may in no case exceed one half the local 
iksscis of the JSirbcHiL The grant is reducible to one-fourth or one- 
fiftli of the cxjjendituri^ according to the efficiency of the iichool 
or the male population of school going age 2-2 per cent* attended 
public secondary' ^hools in 1903 -4. The profi^^ss made in secon- 

* Siace I9a4lhiftcluuamati«i twi tv« t(»eidDcted bf ll^e KrTui^Eioail 4 ep«niiseiitt 
Bp\] Tbc UOT/M rtllfl-rcd kd I gofi. 
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diiry educaiion during ihe last twenty yean* .shown in the following 
table 
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I'rtnmry sjchools are of two types^ one of whtnh teaehes a course 
of seven standar^:!^ which aims at giving a complete vemacubir educo' 
tiori, white the other has a course «f hve siinplcr standards deinseil 
To meet the needs of the cultivating classes. 'J'he tmnshion lo 
fiiXondiiTy education occurs after ibe fourth standard of the full ver¬ 
nacular course. The maj^jriiy of the schools of brstli types ai^ juain- 
tmned by District or municipal boards. In 1903—4 Government 
maintained 11 primry schools for boys, District and nuinidpal bojirds 
4^739s and Native States 9 | 06 ot while tpS34 schools under private 
niaruigement received Ciovemmeot aid and ti 3 were unaided. The 
District board schools arc administered by the Educational depart¬ 
ment, andt like the municipal and the more cl!kient aided itchi»<il%L, 
receive gmnis cr|uaJ m one-half of thdr e^hpcndiEiirCp and teach the 
Government sumdards. A certain number of indigenous schoob 
receive small lump gmntv, in the hope that they may grow into 
primary schools tit the Government type. Of the male population 
of school-going age, 19^8 per cent, attended public ^primary schools 
in 1903-1!. Of 15^777 masters employed in public primary^ schools* 
4pror are head masters who have passed through a training college^ 
2,764 lire untrained head masters, r,564 are trained assistants, 
a5.^isEaiits bait passed the public service cert ificate exam [nation, and 
the romairider {3,459) are untrained and un|Kissed assistants. The 
minimutn j.'Miy of a trained teacher is Rs. S and that ijf a4^ untmined 
assistant Rs. 7 a month. The iim.\imum pay for masters of primary 
schofils is Rs. 60. 

Tlie ct>llege leciurea and the university CKaminaiions are open to 
girts as well as boys, but there are no separate girb* collegesL In 
1881 1-3 pet cent, in 1S91 3-75 jicr cent., arnl in 190J-4 4-74 per 
ceiiL of the female poputatioii of schoohgoing age actually attcnde^l 
schools. In 1903-4 about 79 per cent, of the total attendance was 
in special girls' scbooLsi and 21 jier cent, in bcij'S* schools. Of ibe 
63 secontlary seboobi for gi rls, 5 7 belong to the ■ aided * class, and 
nre aiEendcd chiefly by Europeans and Eurasians, Government main- 
laio-s two secondary girh^ scl-mols, and one is supported by the muni¬ 
cipality of K/lrwilr. Of 867 prinuin’ girls^ schools, j are ntaintained 













fjy Cffivemmeni^ 400 by Dwitnct or iiiunid^xi] hoards, and ^26 li) 
Native States, while a35 are afdi^ and 15 unaided. In pritnarj^ 
sc-hook girbp are taught the nrdinaiy vemaeuLar standankp with the 
addittQu of needlework, Rady marrutge and consequent wididrawal 
from school fs the chief obstacle to female educatiorip which now 
excites little active o|>position. Some 200 women n.'ceive regular 
s^/Tif^rr leaching, which is of uise chiefly as leading them to wish to 
send their own children to schot^l. Missionary effort has been soC' 
ces^ful chiefly in providing for She education of famine orphans. 

For the training of masters^ Government maintains 5t tniining coll(^Cp 
with a three years' course, in each Disiston, and a normal school with 
a two years’ course at lyhlllui^ and aids a privaic training ^tiocnl at 
Ahma<]nagar. Another training college h maintained hy the States 
of K^thiiTwHif at Rajkot. These 7 institutions trained jiS pupils in 
I 903 “ 4 - Of the is training schools for mistresses^ which had 
pupils in the yearp j are mainlained by (kivernmcntp 3 by District 
or municipat boards, and one by Native Stiites, while 4 receive gmnls- 
in^id from flovemment^ and 3 are unaided. M^^lical schools main¬ 
tained lpy frt>vemnneiit at HydurSb^ld (for both males and fental&s>, 
AhrmwiftbSd, and l^oona tmined 242 pupiU in i9o;j-4^ most of w hom 
-seek employment as Hrrepilal Assistmts. The Government V^etcrinary 
College in KkimUiy in 1903-4 produced S gmduates who had been 
through a cour>;e of three ysirs' study^ and has lately f^ned a 
vernacular cla-ss, with a two years' troutsCj for farriers. 

Subordinates for the Public Worlot de|>artmcnt are trained at the 
Poona College of Science and in the engineering class attached to 
the Nava Vidy^ktya high •Khofil In Hyderabad. The former institu¬ 
tion and the aided Victoria Jubilee Technicai [oHtitulion in Bombay 
have also classes for mechanical and electrical cngincfinh The Victoria 
Institution likewise tmins foremen for the Bombay cotlon-mills. 'Vhe 
Government School of Art ai Bortitiayp which teaches both pictoiial 
and indtistrial jtrtSp wcls attended by 437 students in 1903-4. Twenty- 
three technical and industrial schoolst chiefly teacliing drawing and 
i-aqxntry, instructed tp^og pupils in 1903-4^ while 5 agricultural 
and commercial schools and classes had 3 ot pupils^ The London 
Chambof of i:ommerce examination is held in Bombay under the 
au-spioes of Government. 

Besides the public in^ititutlon^ mentioned ahovcp there are 92 pri^^te 
schools for advanced teaching -64 which teach Arabic and Per^iant 
26 for Banskritj aud 3 for other Oriental languages. The private 
clementar)' schools number 3,4^1^ of w'hicli 1^315 teach the Kor^n, 
arKl the rematrtder i«ich the ordinary vemaculzuv 

All schcM:>U for Huropeans and Eutasiam are ebje^ secorKiary^, 
but ibe standards in use in them cover both the primary' aind the 
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i^^coaidary ituigf. None ate mafniiEned by, buE mesi receive aid fmTHj 
Gtrt*eminent. In 1903-4 they nun^bered 41 wiEh 3,585 pupili^. Hesides 
thc«e» ibere a.Tfi 4 normal schools wirh 34 pupils and one mdu^trial 
schrtol wiEh 19 pupils. European*; seldom a|.i|>eaT either for the jichool 
final or for the University e>camination, except the mediml ojut^ but 
commonly seek employment on the ratkays^ in the 'I'elcgraph depart¬ 
ment, or in btisinew. 

Certain Dovemtnent scholarships are resented for Muhammadan^; 
and other back^'anl races, and other scholEirships arc given to ^fuhant- 
madans only from the KiLel Shahjtkud-dfn Kutid. VVhereas in 18S1 
I*5 |Jer I’JHit. of the Hindu p<»pulatk»n and i per cent, of the Muham¬ 
madan population were in primary schofrls, in 1^03-4 the ratios were 
r-76 and i^y i respectively. In 1 33 1^0 08 of the Hindu (ropulatLon and 
□■oi of the Muhammadan population were in secondary schools, \^hile 
in 1903-4 the proportionB were 1^14 and 0-07 per cent. !n iSSr one 
nut of every 379>4S7 Hindus and no Muhammadan took a Uni vergin' 
deijree^ but fn 1903-4 the ratios were one to 46*534 for Hindus and 
one tf» 540,384 for Muhammadans. The Mulrnniimadans have a pre¬ 
judice agaiivtt secular education which has not yet been overcome^ 
though the kaclet'i ckF the community l*oth in Sind and Bombay t'ity 
arc alive to the needs c^ the time and are dtung their Ixat to rou?ie 
their fellow,^ lo self-help, 

Ibe approximate monthly fees are - 55 to Rs. 75 ; high 

school, ID antuus to Rs. 5; middle school, 3 annas to Rs. 3; primary, 
fi pies to g annas. 

U hcreai in i33i only lo+j |ier ceritn of the population of school- 
going age were under imtniction^ the ratio r^we to 15 45 in r 891 and 
15*13 in 1903—4. In t^oi, according to the Census results^ ir-5 j.ier 
cenh of the males and 0-9 cent, of the females, or 6-4 per cent, of 
the whole pofiulation^ were able to read and write, while 0+7 per cent. 
Were literate in Englif^h. In both male and female edu^mtion the firsts 
lead the way and the Mufumimadans hold the last placei Among 
Hindus [he V^nts stand firiit, the Prahhus second, and the Rrdhinans 
third in gencml education; but in feinalc educatiim the Prabhu;; lead 
the waVr Education is most general m K;lthi9w^r and the adjoining 
Districts of Gujar^, and at the U.iwc?st level in Eastern Sind, 

i he oldest native newspaper is the Sumffi'Aar, a Gujariltr 

daily of Bombay* which was founded in iSt^ The oldest MarJltbr 
pa|it!r is the /Iwa-tr# Pn^AdsA id Pfioua* started in 1849. In 1872-3 
there Were 4 English and 52 vernacular ivewspapers, all hut one tif 
which were publishid either in Gujarati or ^[a^^hl. In 1904 there 
45 Engtiah and 157 vemflcijtar newspaper^ published in British 
lemtory, with an Ktimated Hrcukiiion of about 180,ooo, l^fany of 

these papers are very short-lived, hut oives arc consiariiily beii\g 
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startefi. Ther largest ciicuktioi^ es ctaimed by ihc M.irttthT A>sitn i>( 
Poona, which is ihc organ of the e.xt?eme section <*( the Cortgre?i!i 
party. The most widely read {Iiijai^Ll papers are ihe SamfffMr 

and the which hold rather more fflodcrate views 'J’hc 

^ef/ar is die chief anti-cong^e!4^: organ. The non-paliticaf rugans 
number 136 and the political rfie. The number of Muhanlmadar 
new'spapem is 22. The annual publications of the local pri^ss nuirilM.T 
over I, joo, of which i+iqo arc origins] works. Ilicy deal largely w'Fth 
religious and social topics 4i few being devoted Jo poetry^; the exact 
sciences are represented by a leiy small number of publications 

The -Medical depcirtmcnt is com hi! led by a Surgeon-CJenrraJ, and 
saniiadon is in charge of a Sanitary ( Vimmkiionert both ofiktrs ijcrng 
members of die Indian Medical Service. .\ (’ivil 
burgeon sLationed at each District head^quaiters Is 
re^jfKHiNible for the ntcdii'al work of the Lhstrictj while sanitation h 
em rusted to one of the Deputy-Saniiary^ CommissiouerSH The princiiial 
medical institutions of the Presidency are to lie found in linmhay f jly. 
In 17S4 there exi^ited three large hospital.^ in that cityt a iLuropean 
hospital in the Fort, a hospital for native tnxijw on the Esplanade, and 
a contiilescent home on Old Woman's Island. The first sif these is 
now rcjjresented by the St freorge's Hospital; the Janisetjr Jljlbhfiy 
Hospital at Byculla is the succes-wr of the second ; and the ran^tw^ 
cent Home has htien transferred to tlic cool heights of Khand^a on the 
H^;^rghal. St. George\ or the Eurcaix^nn ficncral Hospiial, dates fmm 
the $4rveiiteenth century, when 70 licds were established! in temporary 
preniises at the Old Conn House. It was subsequently tninsferred to 
a building near the dockyard, accommodating 140 lieiis, And in April, 
rS92^ the present building w’a.s completed and occupied. It contain^; 
20S beds : and ii.s present nursing consrsts of n lady Huperintendent, 
an assistant lady iUfierinEendcnt, j charge sisters Including a nighE 
superintendent, j6 nuraca, 7 proliationcrs^ a bousekee|)er and assistant 
housekeeper. The cost of a-ection w-a-s nearly 6 lakhs; anil the 
annual cost amounts to about Rs. jypOOOjOrwhich fiovtimmenl provide?! 
nne-balf and the balance i& made up liy a Cfmtribiitfon of Rs. a,fiqo 
from the Port Trust and public suhsrriptionN. The Jamsetjt Jijilihoy 
Hospital ikn Pare) Road, to which is attached the Hrant Medical 
College, was constructed in 1843 by the munificcnoc «f the first honaiet 
of that name^ I’he f Ama Hospital for Females near the Victoria Ter¬ 
minus WAR i^pencd in i SB-G, and the Allbless Olistetric Hcwpital 111 i3^e. 
I'he HaI Moilihai ObsEetric Hospital and the Sir HinRhAw MAnekji 
Pelk Hospital for women and children wen? founded in r892 by the 
wi<iow of Naoroji Wadia and the late Sir Hin^haw IVtit respectively, 
And are worked in ccmnenion with the Jam set jf Jijibhoy Hi^pitaL 

Well-equipped hospitaLs exisi in all important upcounlry stationsj nf 
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which the best known is the Sassoon Hospital in Pooiuit furriiished with 
A special nuising staffs Of the 665 hospitals and dispensaries in 1^04 
in the Presidenc>^ (including 13 in the outlying settlements of Aden and 
the Persian Gulf]j 6f are tnsiitudons maintatnetl and managed by 
CovemTnentp 24 j are vested in District or munieipal boards or 
guaranteed or maintained by Local nr municipal funds mth or without 
the aid of Government or private subsenptfons^ 305 are entirely main¬ 
tained at the cost of pri^'ate individuals or associations^ £ are supported 
by private subscriptions but rcceiv-e aid from Government or T.^oca1 
funds, and 44 are railway dispensaries. Over four million persons^ 
including about 67,000 in-patients^ are treated at these instittirions. 

The Presidency contains 7 lunatic asylun^s, and a central asylum at 
Yeraodfl near Poona 15 now under consideration. The inmates in 
1^04 numbered h the cause of insanity being ph^^slcal in 496 cases 
and motal in 133, Esvoessive indulgence in narcotics and stjiriia 
accounted for 176 of these cases. There are (6 institutions in the 
Presidency for the detention and treatment of lepers, the chief of 
which is the Mxitunga Asylum, Bombay City. 

Vaccination is carried out by a large stalf under the direction of the 
Sanitar}' Commissioner in all parts of the P^esideflc)^ It is Fiot unlikely 
that intercourse with Europe led to the introduction of smalbpox intes 
India. In 178^3 a Mr. Farmer inoculated about 1,300 old and young 
persons, of yphom iinly 3 died of small-pox. Until iSsy no systematic 
alEempt was made to enforce vacclrkatiou. Although primary laccina- 
lion is compulsory only in Bombay City, Kurla, Biiidra, Karilchi, 
LArkJjia, Sukkur^ and Rohri towns, the process Is voluntarily resorted 
to bj' numerous parents anxious to protect their children, with the 
result that out of a population of 211539^199^ 519,411 were successfully 
viiccinaied in 1903-4, or 24^58 per i,ow. The expenditure on vacefna¬ 
tion averages 3 J lakhs per annum, equal to 3 annas a pics |K?r heatl of 
those vaccinated. The average annual mortality from small-pox was 
during the year^ rR75“8o, and 4,312 during the five years end- 
ing 1903-4. 

Medical aid of a simple description is available at all post ofhcCJi tn 
the form of packets of quinme sold at due pee each as a preventative of 
matanal ferver. The use of this febrifuge is steadily gaining in popu¬ 
larity, tlver I 7,000 packets were thus distributed in 1903. 

Outside Bombay and the few big cities where sanitation is provided 
by the cmpli>ynicnt of a duly qualified .staiT and the construction of 
expcnsix'c water and dmJngge works, the rural tracts know little of sani¬ 
tation in its modem sense. An Act passed in 1889, known as the 
Village Sanitation Act, empowered local committees supported by 
volimtary’ contributions to take measures for miproving the sanitary 
condition of the villages. 'Hiis Act has been applied to 265 tillages ^ 
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small lamfi tnay adopt similar m^yres of iheir owti inifiative when 
they are under uiuiuqipaJ cotitTol. It would be di^ult to assert that 
any marked improve mcnt in conservancy Km hitherto resulted frorii the 
initiative of niunidj^alilitfii or tillage comuilttees ; but [mprovemcnts in 
the water-supply can certainly be ckimed as a sign of advance in the 
case of many munidpalitie^. More than this cannot be expected 
until the mass o( the population have Ic&rned to connect the prevention 
of epidemic diseases with cleanly habiL^j and a dtic regard for the 
soiwoes of the drinking-water supply, instead of attributing them to the 
acdons of malevolent deities who are to be propitiated by offerings and 
lienances. Iji 1393 a Sanitary Boards w hich is rKJW' under the presi¬ 
dency of the Surgeon-Generah wa-s constituted to advise loeaJ bodies on 
measure^ for tniproving local sanitation. For ordinary admlnistrutive 
pur| 30 sC 3 i the Sanitary Commi^ssioncr is assisted by five Hcputy-Sanitary 
Commissioners and one Vaccination Supeiiniendent, who are placed i.n 
charge of an equal number of circles^ and are entrusted wi[h the suj^cr^ 
vision of vaccinatton as well as of all sanitary m^surcs. The Superinten¬ 
dent of Vaccinarion br the Presidency cirde w orks only in Bombay City. 

Thu topographiGil sun'cy of the Prei 3 ideiiC)^i conducted parties 
under the orders of the Govcmnient of tndliu com¬ 
menced in the cold st^son of 1S66. Hy i!904t 
nearly llic whole of the Presidency liad been mapi^eth and maps are 
obtait^blc on j, 4i and 3 iiach scales. 

Revenue or cadastral .surv eys, undertaken as a basis for land assess¬ 
ment, date from the reign of Akbar, in whose time over 7,ooDpDoo acres 
in Gujarat were m^sured in connexion with the revenue system 
of Todar .Mai (1575). In the time of Shah Jahlii this survey wus 
extended to the Deccan. The first survey for which TCOords arc 
available is tlmt undertaken by the BijApur Suhans at the end of the 
sixteenth century. This survey formed the basis of revenue assessments 
tin iBiy, though the origiival measurements were jjartly revised by 
ijTvaji as the country parsed under the sway of the Mar^th^. In 
the systematic bUHi'ey of the land for revenue pijrpo!;es was commenced 
by the Bombay Government and continued till 190 Ip Uver>’ field 
se|)amtc]y shown in the revenue accounts entered in the maps 
prepared by the Survey department;^ each map recording the lands of 
one village. These maps form a permanent record of the land of 
the Presidency, subject to such periodic revision us is required by the 
amstruciion of roads and railwu)^ the extension of village sites, the 
erection of new^ dwelling-pkce^ and the like. For this work of 
revision the village officers are b^g gradually iruitructed in the art of 
cadastral measurement under the trained supervision of the inspectors 
of the j-VgriculturaJ department, the special survey department liaving 
been abolished on Ute compleucii of the settlement work entrusted to it. 
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Evcniuutly h is int^ndecl ihat the \illHgc on whoin iIie; duly 

falls of entering duly authorised corrections in the village records of 
tenure and rights should follow the correclcd entry by a corresponding 
correction of the village tm\\ thus relieving the AgHcultural inspectors 
of the work of keeping the« maps up to date, 

[jinds under the control of the Ft>rest department are 5E}ccial]y 
dcinarcaiixl and mapped at the time of forest setticnient oi^radons, 
when the decisioit h arrived at regarding their retention in or exclusion 
from forcsh MapH of i^rtain valuable Govenunent forc-^t lands arc 
prejMred on a scale of S iticbis to the mile. About 1,084 Jiquttrc mites 
in the Ctmlml cirdc had been mapped in this njanner up to 1905-4^ 

Sir J, M, Campbell : IfemSitj btS^rLf GazflUtrs (Bombay, 1S77- 
1901)^-Grant DulT: IftsfffFj- p/ MaArnffits, j vols, (iS^rb), — James 
Fofb^ 1 4 vols. (iSr^).—M- G- Rsrinadt;: AVj^ 

t/ Alsra/Aa E&nvr (Bombay, 1900).—Ai Forbes 3 J/ii/a, 

3 vols* (1856), — S, Cott^^ t A/pNTtfsfMQr^ (0-vford, 

1893 ).—pa /A^ qf BomAar, 1873^ i88x, 1891, and 1901* 

/aWflTf m BpmA&yf 1S96-7 arid 1900-2,--Official Mono^ 
graphs on I^i ajuf 

CpUph /StM’(T, Siik /w^rrii, Wpolitn FabrkSj iMih^r-worfdng^ BiW- 
Ivory-L^rvin^^ StcHt^urving^ Go(d and ^ilvrr-worktng^^ 
Stotutkai Atioi^ Bombay Prtiidtniy (second edition, 1906)* 
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TABLE II 

Stat]&tic:s or Acriciti-ture in the Dompay Pr^lsipkncv^ 
ocuupiNO Native States 

(,In iqDiJT miln) 


' Totl] MftA « r -I 

! JatMl BnrDlElVMclt 
' Culiiviklile Iml tMI ^ilUvilici. 

! Uh^ii¥»Uc + * 
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TofeAl Afu , 

' (flp Aciiially ei4fip<4 . 
IttllM^il f™m cuiid% . 

„ fVwi wdh mod tia\ki 
iitm «Jwf PWinpw 
Total Jnn^Ei^ . + 
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^rm , . ir , 

RV* ^ , p * 

AWfw W * 
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rjr . . * . 

GnOl . r + '■ 

OilKTl 

TnilKn 
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& 1 i 4 Wi 4 (Ddt 

SdadiDiti * 4 

iJmecil . - * 

Otktf OffsMlls . * 

nbrtir- 
Catinn • « 

Ch]^ Atmt 4 + 

ihrli&nl IUhJ protti 

i:iiiM£|inHiU MhJi PVim. 
Dy««(ru]l|bn^l!l ^ . 

Chiif^ Alld narcrtiCT culwr 
thMn hi 4 riKiE^ . 
MhcdUnwyn 


Pw^^dam^ I'rap^, 

PShL 

1 ^- 

iC^K. 

19 GI. 
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I'il 
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dl 

ijE 
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31 
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#pW 
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47ii9 

W 

IJ« 

Iii4ci 
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i'il 

4pA« 

irSll 

1 A ' 

i. 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

* 4 ! "7 

1^1 ja 

■M*P 

4-5^ 

lt4B 

} T*i 

«*s 

504 

44,^43 

HfI** 

1 ,^ 
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s4>r 
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i* 
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i W 
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4'4Pl 

IJpIsB 
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I,n4rl 

i*oR 

1*01* 

4.?ji 

^1 

333 
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1 

4p*?0 ! 

Aiifli 
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*Ji«1 
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9p3ii 

jfe 

1 
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t^30 


5tMA9 
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7 . 34 * 

6?? 
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Ii4DI 1 
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M 
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■ 
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Tahi.f. ]IL Prices or €hif,i- GftAiNR in ths lloMnAV" 
I^KE;»inENCV AT SIX selectxo CtsTkEs 
(fa Kcrm per tiiprt) 


I 


< Kamei i&f i«tdCE<d fmirr^. 


I 




Jffmh' 


Ki«„ comoiLidi - 


(jnm 


IJ)'dcrabad 
AhrandSh^d 
Bomlwy City 
Foona ^ 
DMrwSr . 
Ktrwlr , 

H^nitiid 
Ahiiyidftl4d 
Bombay City 
Poofu 
Dhinirjr . 
Kirwar ^ 
HydcrSbs^ 
Abnud^UiSd 
»Mttbay Cfty 

^OOUA ^ 

Dhirwif , 
KirwSr , 

Hyckribid 
Animullbid 
^rabay Ci^ 
Fooaa 
Dbirwir 
Klrwir . 


j^vrfag[C far ira yw* 


riSrt. 
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I? 

19 

M 
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19 

*7 

»y 

33 
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13 
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16 
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U 

n 

n 

15 

20 

>0 
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36 

1^ 

H 
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lo 

*3 

]£ 
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IG 

16 
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id 

15 

13 

u 
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14 

>7 

aO 

14 
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ro 

IQ 

It 

10 

id 

*2 

1^ 

11 
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Tari.e IV. Foreign AtARirtMR Tradk ok Bom say Pre¬ 
sidency KOR TVT. Vears , 890-1. aod loo,-. 

(FJ(ci.vsn K OF Govf-rnment Stores and FREAscTtR)^ 

(in Ibouvandi of tuptes) 




' AninuLti, Ihrlav- ^ . 

Apparel + . . ^ ] 

Dotjikt Md primed it^altcr . 

Cania^ ind carli ^eadbdiD^ tiJIway 
canupea ajhI parti tbercor> , 
Chemin! prodocla nod prtparalicm 
, Coal jta d colte , h , 

CntCoa^ raw * . * ' ^ 

-i Iwl^t tod yam ^ ’ 1 

j,i fllanaCictiLrH 

J ami mcdbbm. 

I>jreiitp colEMrrtftp materiili, 
l.dau and £'tiLaiiriJe ■ , , 
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iS^i 
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M 

: 
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TABJxE IV 
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Mnicbn ■ » i , fc ^ 

! MctqU Anci; iunjiD/nictureg ihcic^, \n- 
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I Li^uon « H » I 

! Milliner)' and EnilI.rWbrk 
UiU , . , , ■ 

Piunu md calmirii mil pabim' 

■ rbili .... 

I Pipv wfld puskboAtil 
Fnvisioaii ^ , 

JtoiJ^^ny plant md nillinf noclf 

I ,, nuLnnfocttin:! 

I Spiika 
Scitkwcq/ . 
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Ujnbrcllu . . ^ 
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^VnoJEfli mwmJaclun'a 
All irther ortklet of racinhojqHlI^ 
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Total 
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TABl.E V 

Trade of tijk Bomjiav BuF^sinEXCV with oi her Phovjnces and 
States ok India for 1&90-1J igao-if and 1^3-4 

(Ji3 thDUfiflodi of jru]w:4l 
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TABLE VI 


Principal Sources op Provincial Revenur in rkt Bombay 
Presihencv 

(la ihCHiiiofini ot rap^) 


I StMnxM of T'trlftc 


jhm'tfUMli. 
^&d Ptmitic 
Stonipi 

Piimiicljl ra|49L 4 
Attcned lues 
Foml A 
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eXhtr iemreas 

Total 
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Siai . 

Ciuftouu % 
laldiat omoevtita 
ton loial bodlH 
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Stole milwAjr 
cepdpCft h 



' Fiwi 1 


IHg-« cnTr-^ 
1 Stairw V 


t hhibek [urlion lALml SEcrenar <0 lltirUtlaa^ 
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table IX, 1»comk asp ExPEKPiTlfRF. or JJombav DisiitiCT 
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TABLE X[. PcjjcE STAnsTics in the Bdubav 
PjtESiDEHcv (Britisw Districts) 
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TABLR XVII 

Mkdical Statistics in riit: JSojuhav PRCSmENCV (i!jcLVt}i!M:i 
Native States hut excluuini: Apen) 
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Boinbay City. — Tlie ca^iial iti the l"re?ji4lef3Ly of and the 

principal seaport of Western India, ‘iiiiwled on an iski^d In iS® 55^ N, 
and 73® 54^ E. tSomlkiy [s^latld is one of a group lying oft the coa^t of 
the Konkan; but by the recent constniction of causeways and break- 
waicre It is now permanently united on the north end with the lar^T 
island of Satsetfe, and so cemttnuousty with the mainland. I’he 
remainder of the group of Island-^ fronstitwte^s a pjin of Kokba DlstricL 
For certain administrative purpoHCS Bombay city k regarded as consti¬ 
tuting a l.hstncK hy iiself^ »^ith an area of 22 square miles, and a 
pcpuktlom according to the Census of 1901, of 776,006. A special 
enitmenurionp in 1906, gave a total of 977^^22. 

Ill the beauty of its scenery, as well as in the commercial advantages 
of its pofiTtion, Btmibiiy is unsurpassed hy any city of the hlafis. The 
^ enlrttnce into the fiarl:>ouf from the sea disidosics a nmg- 

P niTicent panomma. I’he background is shut in b> the 

range of the Western Gh^ts. In front openu the wide harbour^ i;tudded 
auih iskrvisp dotted with the white sails of innumerable natis'e crafty and 
alfording a secure sheijer lo fleets of steamers. 1 he ctiy itself emsisis 
of welJ^bnilt houstrs and broad streets ennobled by public buildings. 
71 te seashore is formed by warehouses, and a long line of arti- 

hdal embankments extending continuously for nearly 5 mile^. On 
approaching Bombay ffom the west, there k little to strike the eye 1 the 
coast k low, the highest point, Mabtbar 1^1111, being only about l^k^ feet 
above [he sea* But on entering the harbour a stranger is imprtssed 
with the picturusqueness of the scene^ I’o the west the shore is 
crowded with buildings, some of them, as Crilaha Chunrh and the 
Rljdbar Clock-tower of the University, veri' lofty and wdl-propottioiied. 
To the north and co^t are numerous islands; and preeminent among 
the hills on the mainland is Malang^ othtrwbe called Malanggarh, 
on the top of which is an enormous um^ss of perpendicular rock^ crowned 
with a ruined fort. The harbour presents an :inimated and picturesque 
scerre. 1'here are m^ually a troopship and a nion-of war of H.M /s East 
India Squadronj together with numerouji targe passenger or merchant 
steamers, among which niay be inentionerl thcjse of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Comfrnny* the British India Steam Navigation Company, the 
Messageries Mariti me^, the Italian Kubatti no, the Austrian Lloyd, I he 
Clon^ Anchor, and Hall lines. Many other steamers, and an occa- 
sional sailing vessel, are to be seen riding at anchor^ swinging with the 
swiftly-flowing tide, and discharging or receiving cflrgou .Alt kinds of 
boqt^p tbips' dir^ie^ jiteam-ljiiinch<», native and /ojiViaj- iiices- 

iiOjitly ply on the harbour. At the southernmost point of the ^ Prongs,' 
a dangerous fuef jutting out from Colllia Point, stands the lighthouse, 
built in J S74, and cotrUtining a first-class dioptric light, which h sisible 
fur iS miles. 
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J he isbnd ron^ifts ofu ]ow-t}‘ing plafn aljout 1milts Idng u- , ^ 
4 hmad, fljuiLed by two ridget cf low hills. Colaba Poirt the 

headland romied by the longer uf these ridges, protects theharboor hiiiH 
on Its eastern side IVnni the force of the open sea; the oihw ridge te'rnji- 
nal« in Mftialwr Hill; and lietwwn the two lies the shallow ejriMnse of 
Back Bay. The island is in shape a lra|ieiiJid, It Ls pnpuIaTk litentd 
to a hand laid lalm upwards^ with the (ingem stretching southwards 
into the sea, and the thunih representing Malabar Hill, with Back Bjiv 
bet.-een the thumb and forefirgeT: otliers see in it a resemblance to a 
wuhcfifd Jegt with a very high heel nnd peltitcd toe, the heel bcitic 
.Maiahar HitUnd tin- toe Colfiba. On a slightly raised strip of land 
Ijelween ihc head of liacic injid [he harb^>ur Is i^fttiatCLi the Fon, [he 
onginal nticleus round which the city grew up, but now chiefly oecunjed 
by public buildmgs and commetcbl oflicesi I-'rtim this point the lanl 
slopes westwani to the central plain, which, before ilie construction of 
the embankment known a., the Hornby Vdlard, was liable to be 
submerged at high tide. To the north and east refen[ ,'ichen5e*of recta- 
TiAAilQn have similarly shut out the wa, and pardi, rcd^mi-d the fore- 
shiire for the use of commerce. In ilie eiictreiiic north of the island 
a targe tract of salt nuinsh still remains utirecliaia^i^L 

I he ^overnnieot offices^ she business houses, and the ihopa clusser 
thickly in the Many of the public an^l commercioi builditigf, 

constructed during the past forty year,^ are of splendid dmicn^ri^ and 
Itave no m^al in any other Indian cit>; except [KfThaiis { akutia. The 
houses in the jLittve bazar are also handsomely built^ ruing three, four, 
and even si\ storeys in heigh ir with elaborately cart ed pillars and frant^ 
work. Some of the narrow, unpaved, and crowded streetss give an 
inadequate idea of the real opuknee of their inhabitants. But in many 
of them may be evidences of the wealth of the city and of the 
niagmflcence of its merchant princesi. The most conspicuous line lif 
public buildings is cm the ICsplaiiade fating Ilocl: Bay. Here is the 
Secretariat, an enormous ere«Tion in the V'enetian (Gothic sirle of nrehi- 
lecture : the University Ubrary, Senate Halt, and Clock-tower : 

the High Court: the Public Wotks^ li^asu and I'elej^raph offices. A 
liitle inland, and behind the Secrecariat range of buiklingSj runs the 
broad thoroughfare of Raitijiarr Ruftv olf which braih:h many narrow 
streets containing native and European shops, kamport How and its 
continuation towards the Apollo Bnndai (landing-place) form the main 
line of thorough^kJe of the European quarlen Along one side of RiLrii' 
pari Row- is a colonnade of arches giving entrance to the Riivtiibay Club, 
the hrench Honk, and other buildings. On the uppo^ite .side of Ram¬ 
part Row^ which is here 50 or 60 yards broad, risaw another line of 
tnany-storeyed offices dneliy belonging to merchants in groin and 
cotton. The Fort is ihuminal^ during the ni^^ht by inoandesccnc light. 
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Arroiiifenicnts luve recently been coiflpleted for tlie Irstalbtioii qf 
electric light, and of electric tram^ys to Nupenicdc the preient horr&e 
tramways. Near the Apollo Bandar is the Sailors' Home, erected at 
the e3it>cnse of a former Gaitwar of Baroda^ The open crescent-shaped 
^le opposite the Sailors' Home has been set apart for the ereciipn i>f a 
Museum, of which His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales laid the 
foundation-stone in November, 1905* Behind the Sailors" Home is the 
Yacht Club, a favourite resort of Homhay society; adjoining it arc the 
club r^sidentln! qiiartera and the grand slnicture of the new Tflj Mahal 
Hotel At the other end of Rampart How \h- a white marble stnlue 
of Quern Victoria^ under a fkithic canopy, the gift of the lame Gaik war. 
The most imj^rtani buildings in the densely built s|jace occupying the 
s.ite of the Fort arc the drcular row of cftlces and warehouses knom as 
the Elph instone CiicICt the Custom House, «hc 'fown Hall, the Mint^ 
and the CadsedraJ. North nf the Town Hall lies the Bullard Pfer, 
whence passengers by the mail steamer? embark and where also they 
bnd. 

The Castle and Fort St. Getwge are the only two spots now retaining 
any traces of the old fortifications. The existing defences of Bcmhay 
harlmur are Ijaiterics on the rocks which stud the sea from about oppo¬ 
site the Memorial Church at Colaba to the ESphinsione Reclamation. 
The one most to the south, called the Oyster Rqck, is 1,000 yards 
from the shore and 3,400 feel south-west of the Middle fGround 
Battery. The fort on the Middle Ground shoal Is In the middle of the 
anchorage, t,^Q yards from shore. The [bird defence is on Cross 
Isbnd, at the north end of the anchorage, 100 yards from the shore and 
4,000 yards from Middle Ground, 'rhere are also batteries at MakilKir 
Point and Mahalakshmi on the western side of island. 

On leasing the Bazar Gale police starion, wbkh TTe^ircsenis the most 
northemJy point of the Fort section, the first object of Interest is the 
Vkioria Tcmiinus of the Gr«it Indian Peninsub RailwaVi a very 
handsome building standing on the original site fif an old temple of 
MumhUdev]. Opprisitc tlie station are the municipal officest, the fotinHia- 
tion Slone of which was laid by Rlprm in December, 

Immediately beyond them the new ofriccs of the leading Bombay news¬ 
paper, (he 77 jww qf /jid/dt have now lieen erected ; and thence a few 
niinutes' stroll will bring the visitor to the great markets, named after 
Mr. Arthur Crawford, who held the post of Munidpal Commissioner 
frtJTii 1S65 to 18^1. North of the nnarkeEs lies the native cit)^ proj^r. 
Two of the best-known thoroughfares in this portion of the Island are 
ihe KalMdevi Rfjad and Alidur Rahm.ln l>rreet* both of which lead to 
the Paydhuni (Tool-wash ^ locality^ sf> railed from the fact tliat in very^ 
ancient times a stream flow'cd there, in wbteh passers-by u.^ to wa.sh 
the dust of travel from their reel- Close to ihe junctinn of the KSlba- 
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d^vL Roiud And Abdur R^Lhinan Street ,^tand the modem lemplc and tank 
of Munib^dcvi, ihc guardian gewidcsis of the island. To the north of 
raydhuni there are ih-o SnEertsling baildiiigsp naiiii^lys the* titf jail in 
UnmrkMdi hullt in 1804 untJtT the ndniinistmtion of Uniathjin Dun4:an^ 
and the je^iiih syriLij^pguo ^.‘alled 'I'he fiule id Mercy/ 'rhe luiElfrTwas 
hutit hv u nteniber of ihc Emri-lsrail coninmnity named Ereckiel* who 
it-rved in the Bombiiy unny ttursng the camgsaign agLiin^it ripfl Sultan. 

I {riving been l Ufitured, lie was abouE to Ik.- e^cuuicd with other priaoner^^ 
wheri I h e nstuber of llpii iK^ed that hb life ndglu t^e s|i£ired, aivd her 
request was seconded by the chief Munsbi, who deebred that Jitiurkirl 
belonged lo a rare knE>wn ' the chosen of Ido was accordingly 

taken into 'riiavt'?, service; but he inaiviiged at length to toCape lo 
Bombay, wlwr^ in gratitude for bis deliverance, he hulfl the synagogue, 
leaving the r.idi.Hdi iind Ma/^agaon sectionsp which contain seieta! 
featurc-sof interest, us fcir c?iAln|>k the Victoria (Tardens in the former 
and the tcinplc of tihijrujjdco in the lalieri mid jouriiEtying northward, 
one rfcichf^i the hi^^loric Ifjirality of Bard, ft wuls here and in liie neigh^ 
bouririg villages of Katgaon, Viirklla, and M-ltur^iga that Hhlraa KA|.land 
hi-s followers skilled on iheir arrival froni the i-ieccan about i sya. In 
later lintes I'arel was the favourite E^uarter of Ehc European inhabiumts, 
and i-^intwined the ofiv iai resident c of the fiovernor of Bombay* It lui^ 
nnw' yielded pkice rts a fashionable Euti>puatiqu.krter to Malabar Kill and 
Ciimballa Kill (a couE in nation of Ehe former^ biuh of which arc covered 
with hondsumc ho!ti-s*s ji.t!id bungalowli. The view^ obtalnablle from the 
lidgc of Malabkir Kill and the summit of the AUamEjnt Road, which 
winds uji ruEnbalLt Kill, arc mogtlitkenl. Standing by night upE>n the 
ridge, one looks down ujiun Ehu pmlili-grovcs of ( 'iiau^iSli, and across 
the sweep of Brfck Ikiv to tht* K^jabai ClrMrk-towcr, the Secretarial, and 
the I.igiithouse at C'olflba Boini^ the whole E urve of biul being jewelled 
with an unbroken cktin of lights*^ which have earned the a|S|iitj[>fialc title 
nf ■ llic Queen's N'eckkice/ Knuii Cuml^dla Hili the view to the ca.si 
includes the ciUirc native town, the hill uf Mo/ogaonp ut^m whiehp m 
early days whitcwa>hed house ?itnod as a guide for vc-vseb entering 
lire harbour, and beyond lliL-m the hudwur. Islands, and mainland of 
the Snrth Konkan. To the kft lies tlic industrial artii, with its high 
chimney-statks and mill pm/s* and thi! coast seutioit of Siw ri, in which 
may still be sv^n rclii.s of the old fortress built u\K}n u projccdng spit of 
fjricL riiw ri hi iIich: day-s coJiiainjf the hiuro^icaii cemetery, which was 
originally the g.LTclcn nf the Hort[cultural Scjcicty of Romkiy. On the 
west side C'umUdlii Hill slopes dE>wn lo the shEire, where,, do^ to the 
Kornby Vellard^ (be Alah^llakshrrti temples cotimiand alteniiorL The 
pfESent shrines are conijiMiratLvdy uutderu : hut they ore sEufed lo itand 
upon the iHle of three very old Eemptes which were destroyed during the 
periud of Muljanmiadan doniilidEiotr. The leinples form the northenl 
VOE, VIII* l!d 
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^imil of another jiuburb, known bis f.andy> where the houses art 

btiill duse dow n upon ibe seashore wit Inn ihe ref^hing ^mnd of the 
wav'-SPi, ^rbe ruincti forlTess rit Warli CJiri be sisiltd fr'Cjni this [K>int, 
while a good lood leads through the great coeo-nut w t^s of SiJShtm to 
the Ijidy jaaisetjt Causeway and the neighf.jytiring island of Salsette, 
'rlic causeway wa*; opcnctl in i^^4S5 whii.’h lime coittnittnicatioTi 

between Bon^bay and liindra, the southern most village in balseiie^ 
luld Iwen carried on by ntenaii^ of ferry-boats. 

At .Malalxir Vinni the Governor of Bomliav Iul> a ftretty marine villa, 
in which he 5[Knds the cold season of the ytat- During the hot season 
the b^uuhtiy Govcrnmeni re^iairs to Mahdbalcshwar^ while it Sf^nds the 
ntiny or monsoon Season at Hoona. Not far from Malabar INiint he 
ihc njiTiA of the old temple sif VValkeshw'arT w hich Wnis built by ihe SiM- 
hira dynasly some lime between a.o. 810 and jj6o. Dtber inieresiing 
religious nionumcnls in the island are the tomb of a Muijalm&o/lr'at 
Milbim and ihe great Jirna Masjid U\ ihe city. 'Hie former was built 
abrjut 14ji in meiiKiry of Shaikh All Taru^ mtd is llic only archile<:lural 
legacy to Bombay of early Muhammadan lule. The shrine^ which was 
repaired and enlarged in i6?4p is surmounted by fl dome, the inner side 
of which is ornamented wilh a gilt iiisurijition in Arabic characters 
recording tbc name and dales Of the birth and death of the saint. An 
annual fair is still held herCi which is attended by Muhanimadaiis fti>n3 
all ports of India. 'Jltc Jama Masjid wua built in s Soa. 

Bombay never attains great extremes of heal ur cold, such as arc 
encQunlered in tlic interior of India; buL the climatCi though lem- 
perate, is oppr^^ive, owing to llit extreme ^luration of the air with 
moisture during the greater part of iht ytiir. The cold season lasts, 
from December till ALirch. In June the stmth-wtat nionsoon lireak-s 
and liea^'y rain continues wHth great regularity till the end of September, 
'Jlic hcaitsl mopiths are May and October The aveiagc rainfall for 
the t wenty ycaTs citing 1901^ as leistered at Gollba ObNcrVidoty, 
74^27 inchesp the nia.\iniun^ being 99^74 and the tiriniinum 35, I hc 
average temperature is 79-1'’. 

In the year 1904 the chief causcsi of mortality were plague 
fever mid diseases of the respiratory sj^tem <7*315)- 

Originally Ikmibay consisted of seven se|Kiratc ii^lands, and formed 
an outlying |>ortion of the kingdom of AparAnla or the North Konkan, 
of w'hich the earliest ruler known lo hi-story wna 
named Asota. To him succeeded a dynasty of S^ita- 
kaniis or Sdiavaliaruis^ who flourished about (he second century A-r^.^ 
and w^ere in turn sucxeeded by Arauryas> Ch&lukyas, and Rilshtrakiita,'^- 
The earliest inliAbiumts of the islands were the Kolis, an aboriginal 
tribe of husbandmen and flsherfolkj who must have j4]iimcyed thither 
about the oiicninig of the Ghriatian cra^ and formed rude hut ^^ttlc- 
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rncnrs in those |K>ninris of ihu island whi^h are vo'x known hls Ui^-per 
ColAba, L'oJhIIjm, Uongn^ Miiza^aon, N'liiy^on, Ssion, 

and Warli. 'I'hc inland lakes its name from the KqlE goddess Munibft^ 
a form of Pan alt, whobe temple, as above menticined, foniierly stood 
close to the site now occupied by the Victoria stadom 

In the Maiirya ajitl ChJlliik)Tt penods (r. A.ij, 450-750} the city ol 
Puri on Ei.Ki^HAN’TA island was the chief place in Bofnl>ay harlxiiiT; 
but under the Silati^ra chiers oF the Konkin (!&iQ-r:i6p) Hcjmbiy 
became better known through the discovery of the i^hragmidi or ' ^tonc 
of trail!/ and the building of the V^ alkeshwar temple at Malabar Point. 
Bui no town sprang u[> until Rajl BhliniLp who pnaljalily belonged 
to the house ot the \'adavas of iJeogiri^ founded Mahikasati {M^hrni) 
as a direct result pf Ali-ud-diti Khaljls raid into the Dcocan in 
Bhtnia^^ fiillowens flflHUlK whom the Prabhus, Palshikir br^hmansp 
Panchkalshisp Bhand.lris, Bhois^ and Thilkur?i were the most note¬ 
worthy^ spread over the island and settled in MAhinc SiwTi^ Xaigaonp 
M^tungi, ^adAla, und PareL ReprescntiitEvcs of theM; irJoSsiis are 
found in Bombay lii-diiy+ while many [>lace-natises in the island 
undoubtedly date liack to this era of Hindu rule, which lasttfd till 
-I'548^ when Hal-settc and Bombay were comfuered by a Mulianmiadin 
forco from Cjujar^t^ 'Jiie remained part^ Firs! of the province, 

and then of the kiEigdom, U (iujjimt until i5J4ii when Sultin Eiihildur 
eedc<l them to the PorttiguE.-sc, With the c.\Cc|Mion of tlie welt-knowEi 
shiittc at .\fihlni and one distinct class of the iwpulation^ tlie Konkani 
Muhammiidans, the am of Muhammailan nik fuis left little trace u;Hm 
modem iknibiiyp for the SulL’lnt* of Gujarit contented themselves with 
establishing nuliuiry s>ut|>oeit at Mibimp and delegated their adminis- 
tfstive pthwers to tributary^ iHiudu chiefcains. 

I'he Portuguese were no more successful in the work of co]oiii»Ltioii 
ihiit their immediate pretlecessors. Thu lairds were gradunlly divided 
by them into manors or fiefs, whit:h were granted as rewnrcLs to deserv¬ 
ing individuals or to rcligiouri orders on a s}>tcnr known ns 
whereby the gnuitees were boui^d to fumLsh mililor) aid to the king of 
Poriugah or, where milihiiy seciice wa_s not deemed neccHsaiy, to f^y 
a Certain t|uit-rL-nE. Thu nuithem distriias were iJtarcellcd out among 
ihe hiancEsuUis and Jesuits, who were responsible hjf the building of 
several churches on lUt island, notably that of Our Ijjidy of Ho|ie on 
the Esplanade, now destroyedp and ihi^ oFSl Micbacl at Mlhtrn^ and 
of Our [jidy of ^ilmtion at L^Sdar, which exist to this day. The 
QuintA ot Miiinor House, built some time in the sixteenth century, 
stood upon the site of the modem arsenal behind the l own Hall, and 
was surrounded by a lovely garden. It w'Os partly burnt by the Uutch 
and English io [6:26, hut ren^atned standir>g in a trmre or le^ dilapi¬ 
dated condilion unlit 166when l.knna Ignci de Miranda, die pro 
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prietres-s of the ^tanor of Bombay, Kandwil a over to the Ftriiiiih 
reiire^nLaLiivc^ ] (uiniphrty Cooke. I tic inioleranec ot ihc Fniiugue^ 
hAd sericrtisly hindered the growth of the settlement, which, when it 
irArtsferred to the iCngliiib^ had rt i^opulation of jsorrte t o,&oo, iriMtly 
KoM^ AgTisi, and oiher low L-astes, wUh a sprinkling of Frahhus, Brih' 
mnns. and Muhaniiiiiidao^. 

1’he Bniilwh had ttiveled Uonibay for nibuiy yetus before it 
into their pitss^]on uiKkr the terms T>f the fisarrEbtge ireaiy between 
Charles It and Infontii of Foriugah they had endeavoured lo 
jueire it by force in l6a6 ; the Sumt Council had urged the Directors of 
the rvast livdin Com|Kmy to purchase it in 165? ^ and the Directors in 
their wrn had urged ii|>r.]n t/romwell the cxCcHenctr of the harbour and 
its natuTAl isolatiun from andck by land. But it w^ks not until i66t 
that Bombay was c€?ded to dio tCnglish king, nor until 1665 that 
Humphrey L'iote look [mssessiejn of the ialajid on hi> heh^ilh The 
revenues at the dutc of the cessitui wltc u<jI UigUj accruing niatnly from 
t-tT^es upon rice knd^, oik and ji^M^ and upon the trocchruit and brah 
palms which grew in ubundaiHe between the nr K?iphbnadc and 

Malahar Jlilk Moreover, so averse were the Fnrlugucf^ in India to 
the cession, that they retained their hold vi\^n the northcrit [sorlion 
nf the island, derkriivg ttiat it w'as jsrivatc |uti|fcrty ; and it was only 
hy the vigorous action of (.'ooke and liis imutediate ?^ucces.sor^ (hat 
^^ih^rj^^. ainn, MhArJtvk and VadMa s', ere lukcn from the J'orluguese 
rrhgioiis order‘d and incorpnniEed with (he island pro|M?r, 

'Hie island wan transTeired in tb6M from the Crown tu the Kast India 
( omipatiy, who placed it under the factory of Sural. 'J hc real frjunder 
t?f the iTuKlcrn city was (^eruld .\iingier (1669-7 yk believed in ihe 
future of Mhe city which by tfod s help is iiitundctt to be built,^ tuvd 
irKTeased ili jpopulrttinn to 50,000 hy the nicbisureii which he look for 
the seLtlemcni of the land revemiUt the es^tablishment of law counsn 
the strengthening of the defences, untl the securing of freedom of trade 
4ind worship to all comers. Amcmg the most liiiixiriiiiil of the new 
settlei^ were K.inil-s^ Ariiieniuns, and FArsis. 

In the lalcr years of live seventeenth cejiiory^ the sculenicni W"anic 
so unhealthy through the :^iUinfi: U|j of tht: creeks that ^ie|i4raicd its 
cuni[Mmenl Islands and through the prevalence of plague and cholvra 
(mardextnl^ that it was said tha( *iwo EODn.s4K>ns were the life of a man.' 
Prijgrc-^s wui further chef:fccd by quurrels among the le^idiitg men and 
the rival r)’ between tlte old and ihc new Kji.vl Endia Companies, 'fhe 
iiteady unfriendlincits of (he Fortugucfiie and the (irevalencc of piracy 
nVAdc trade unsafe, and supplies for the large ^lopulation hard to obtain, 
while dow n tu (690 the Stdl admirals <jr the Mughal fleet were frequent 
hii unwelcome guests of the Knglishr who did their best to trim 
between them and the MarAth^s. 
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In I jqS a briginer pericKl ^viib the uninn of the two f' oth- 

panie.% i^hiih w'as fnilowed by the Iransfer of the fSoverntjrs head- 
qyiitteni fmm Sunjt to Bombay, The two^ great ncfidii the time were 
a bs^ of on the mainlaTid and the sTupi^resslon of piracy- The 

former object was attained in 1733 by an alliance with the Sidls, but 
the pimtes, though held in cheeky were not yet suppre;^^. The 
MarlthJ conquest of BaiiMCan and Sal^tte (173?“9) 
hostility of the Ponugucia, but warned Bombay tu strengthen its forces 
by sea and land against a niorc dangerous enenty. 'Fhe town wall had 
b«n finished in lyiS, am! SLitler^ ag^iin drKrkcd in, fi${)ecmlly from 
dlstrai'ted Oujarat. 

'I'hc dcK'ikyaids were eslendetl under the siipt^rinlendence of a Par-it 
^wadia' or shipbuilder from Sutat^ T^wji Nasiwwiuijl, who arrived 
in Bombay in 1736 : r marirte wa^ establishetl ftljotU the same date: 
a rriminal court was created in i727> and a may of ^ court in 1728 for 
the settkmeni of civil disputes: and a bank for the encouragviutnt 
of trade und agriculture was cshiblished in 1720. Severe measures 
were taken for the (irevention of ircaclveiy^ as evidenced by the historic 
trial and conviction of Kimii Kamlthl j monetnrv' Itmm were granlctl, 
nnd other conveniences afibrdedp to various classes, such as the weaver^ 
and Mnalt trader?, whose *iettlemcnt it vas held desrahlc to stimulate, 
As a result, the population liad citpanded to 7Q^a« by the year E744, 
and the revenues of the isknd had risen to about 16 laths as compared 
with abcrtjt Rs, 37,000, which it had yielded to the Portugvsese. I'he 
ntcist notable building in the Port at Ehis tin^c wo* St. Thomas’s Church, 
which wa'i u|)unedi hy (iOiernor Boone on Lbristnias Hay, lyrS* 

rhe defent'c? of the town were further strengthened by reason o£ 
the P'rench Wars (1744-S and l75<S-63)r and the influx of settler?! from 
the mainland tnatle the quuslSon of supplies as well as ihaE of the 
protection of trade from piracy tnore pressing. Both were in a measure 
jiei^yred by an alliance with the f^cshwl which rt^suHefl in the arqili^i’ 
tion of Hilnkos <1755) and in ihe destruction fjf she pirate ne^t at 
Vijajf'adrug by a fori’e under the trorntnand of ^^latson and Clive (1756). 
The <jccup(jition of Surat casdc (1759) Jind the capture of the forts of 
Mitvin and Kcddi (1765) were further Steps taken in the interests 
of trade. This pericHl witnessctl the opening of two new dtjck? at 
Bombay, one being completL-d in 1730 and the second in 1762, and 
a further increase in the uumheT of vesselSi Regulatiim.-i were alfiO 
passed for the preservation of good order on the inland : a town 
scaveitger was appointed 1 building rules were promulgated in 1748' * 
advances were made from the l^and Pay Office to the poorer inhabi¬ 
tants whose dwellings tiad Ijceti destroyed by fire; passag^^boois 
betwet:ii HoEubay and the mainland were organised into a regular 
^vice; and a Cuuri i>f Retjitests was in^dtuted in 1733 lot tbi- 
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ret:fTiver>’ of tiebt. As a result, :i very hifgt increase nf pcTpubtion trKik 
ylice ; and many houj>e$ ft'ere built in the native lown that many 
of them hatl eventually fur safety's sake to be remcived. Gntse referred 
in 1750 to the enormrmrt anitmnt of building which ha.d taken place 
in the ^oarts^ (gardens) and grruves; and new thoroughfares were 
continually being opened throughrnit the period. 'The old Govern¬ 
ment Hcjuse at Paiiel is 6rst spoken of in these years as veiy^ 
agreeable count ry-houiie^ which ^iis originLLlly a Konnsh chapek be¬ 
longing to the Jcsuiis, hut was confiscated about 1719 for f^ome foul 
pracEices agair^st the Ei^glisb interest/ The buildh^g luu*^ long been 
deserted by the {povemors {jf HtmdKliyT and Is id present utilized as 
a laboratory for ptague researdi. 

It was the wish to acquire Salsetle as a defence and a base of 
supplies that led the Kombay Ciaincil to enter the field nf Mar^thA 
politics (1773)+ The hlstoiy of the transactions that ended in the 
forniation of the nit^dem Presidency is dealt with el^whcrre. 
Bomkav Phrsiuks'CV, HistorA%) fn thu island itself grcjit improve- 
ments were mode. A lari^f of labour mtus was formulated; a better 
^y^‘^tenl of conservancy was enforced in 1777; hospitals^ lo which 
Forbes refers in the On>fifa/ were ere< tett in t7fiS ai^d 

1769: an ncuurtite siiney of the land was earned out; a proper 
police force was organized about 1780 in place of the old Bhand^ri 
militia : and in 1770 the cotton trade with China was started^ in 
conseqitHtnicc of a considerable famine in that countryv and an edict 
of the Chinese Government that a larger proportian of the land should 
be utilized for the cultivation of gmtu 7'bc orderly extension nf the 
native town was taki-n in band about 1770: crowded and in- 
biLfiitary houses were in many c^ses removed i the J'lsptanade was 
cs tender I snd levelled ; new barracks w^erc built: and encourage^ 
nieni was given to the native community to build their duel tings at 
a greater di^^tance from the Fort, The great Vellard, which takes 
its name from Governor Hornby (1771-57)^ was erected during this 
period, and, t>y uniting the southern boundary i>f VVarli with the 
northern limit of Cumballa Hill, shut out the ^1 from the central 
portions of the island, and retldercd availnble for cultivalion and 
settienient the wide stttlcb of the flats. The traveller Parsons, who 
visited the islRnd tn 1775, speaks of the town as ^nearly a mile in 
Length from the Apollo Gate to that of the Bazar, and absust a (quarter 
of a mil* broad in the bToode^t pan fttjfn the Ocrowfl the green 

to Church Gate, which is nearly in the centre m you walk round the 
walU L)elwecn Apollo and Boznr Gates. Bciw^eeii the two iiiirine 
^ales PM the ca.Mtle, properly called Bonituiy (’o-stle, a very large and 
sirring fortification which coinniands the l>ay i and the streets- arc well 
laid out and the buddings jso ntimertwis as 10 niake it an ulegont tow n.' 
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In I ^91^ Hire court |j;iive [^liicc tu that oF ti Ke^nrder. In 

id« this court was hehi in Governor I jamby\ hou^e^ tvhich is familiar 
in these clays the f xrcai Wcs^tcrn H-nteh ami there Sir Jame^ NJackin- 
toah+ who succeeded iho fimt Kecotder in tSoi, used to decide civil 
and criminal suits. In 1793 the Governor and Mcrulitrs of Council 
Hvere the cn'kly justices of the Peace in Bombay, and in 1796 sat in 
a court of quartet sessions, inviting two of the inhahitant-s to su with 
them. This system continued till 1807+ when the tiovemor and 
(roundl were enisamered to ap|>oint a certain number of the roiii- 
pan^'^s ser\'ants or Other British inhabitants to act as justices under 
the seal of the Recimicrs Court, Two noutble events at the irom- 
meiiccnient of the nineteenth century were the fEimine of 1803, which 
dnive a ^'asit number of people from the Koufciin and the Deccan to 
wjck employment in Bombay^ and the great fire whiiih broke out in 
the f ort in the same year. Though ihe datnage done to house |m> 
perty was enorrtiou-St the conflagration etiabteil the Gtivemmenl to 
open up wider thoroughfares in the most congested |j*rt-s of the Fmt; 
and it acted as great incentive to the native community to build 
[heir houses^ shop«, and godowns outside the Fon waits and in thofse 
areas which are now the busiest jwtion of the city, fhe abolition 
of the Conipan/ii monopoly of the Indian irudc in 1813 lecl to a 
great increase in [he numfxsr of independent European firms andi 
largely improved the export trade in raw* cotton. 

I'be conquest of the Ikvcan in 1817-3 plat an end to the Mur^thS 
trtnjblesi and transfiarriied Hombay from a trading town into the capital 
of a large Prot-ince, The Recori.ler's Court wuh replaced in 1823 by 
the Supreme Court. The Bofghat road to Poona was opened in i&jo, 
and a regular monthly mail ,service to England by the overhind route 
was established in 1S3S. The same y-riir saw the construction of the 
( olaba Cau5ew‘ay+ which united [he lasst of the original seven inlets 
So the main island of Bombay, and w'os intmcdiatcly followed by 
Commercial specula[ion in recovering a certain portion of ground sor 
building factoHeii. wharves, and for the greater facility of mercantile 
opemtion^; A new hospital w^ built in Hnmby Itow in 1825^ a 
new Mint opened in 1827, and the well known 1 'own Hall wjui 
completed after a series of vicuailudcs In ^ Bishopric of 

Bombay w'os consitituEed in i835p and in 1S38 the old church of 8L 
'rhomas became the cathedral tif the diocese. 

The year 1840 marked the commencement of a period of progre*^ 
and prosperity. The first sod of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
was turned in 1850 : the fiftt 20 milea to Tham were laid by 1853 ; 
and Sen years lEtier the Ihirgliit incline was opened- The Bombuy, 
jti^roda, and l.’cntral India Kuilwny was completed from the north 
as far as Bombay in 1864. In 1S55 ihc first contraa was made 


wilh ihe Peninsular and Oriental C’oniixinj' for a rortnighiiy mail 
sLifvice, which Wame weetly in 1357. "I he An^trinii [.loyd'^t. She 
Kulmtdno, and the Anchor lines st this time {i^S 7 } >ilaH«l r^ular 
senine^ ■^I'hc firai Bank of Bombay wns opcmerl in tB^oi anti by 
i^Q there were at least six large banking corptjrations^ all holding 
an as.^ireKJ |.>oflUit>[i^ Industrial enterprises and schemes, such as 
the FJphinstone Reclamation scbcmcT were promoted ; the great Veliir 
water-w^orts were eoniitructed: the fir^t tramway ajmnmnicaiions were 
opened in Col^ba in i36o: a scheme of drainage vtn^ rarmukited in 
: and in 1^57 the first spinning and w-eaving-mill commenced 
(o work- Hy tS6o six more mills liod been opened, and Bontiiay 
had become the great cotton n^rket <if U'estern and f'enirat India. 
Between 1861 and tSby occuiretl the enormous increase In the cotton 
trade which vrx^ briaught about by the outbreak c^f the Civil U'ar in 
America, llie supply i»f the American siaple t>etng suddenly cut off, 
Lancashire turned eagerly lo Bombay for her cotton, and |>Qured 
into the pockets of the nicrcantile community about Mi mtilirms ster¬ 
ling over and above the former price for their cotton. An unexampled 
exportation of cotton continued as long as the war was canned on, 
' Financial associations,' as Sir Richard TempEe wrtae in J/^'w 
A’tf/f/r ^5^ Mjr J 1 bi€ iff /wffWf * spratig up like inushrooms: companies 
expanded with an inflation as that of bubblrrs; projects blossomed 
i^ly to decayi' Suddenly, when commercial delirium was at its height, 
the American tVar ended. 'Fhc price of Bombety cothMi at once fell 
fast, and the whole elaborate edifice of speculation toppled down like 
a house tif cards. XeverthelesA the oonimercial stability of the city 
sulfetcd no permanent damage, and modem Horn buy wa.s literally 
built up and established during those years. I'he wealth of she 
speculators of the CiXtly sixties w-ns sunk in the engineering and re¬ 
clamation scheme^ which pushed back the sea and gave the islund Iver 
splendid wharf accomniutlation. It wus they who presented Bombay 
widi her University Library UuildingSp the R^jlbai Hock towerK 
the Jamsetjl Jljiblm)^ School uf Art, and ilie Mechanics^ Institute. 
I'he Govemnient aided private enterprise in the tai^h of beautifying 
and improving the island ; and ll wan during this period that those 
great scKetn« were formulated which have endowed tlie city with 
the untivailed line of public buildings facing Hack Ha>v ^ith the 
Elphinstone Circte+ with admirable raitw'ay workshops, with a fine 
dockyard at Maragaon, with new' police courts and lighthouses^ with 
the Wellington Memorial Fountain, and the European Gtnetal Hos¬ 
pital. Room was made for many of tlsesc improvements by the 
demolition of the walls of the Fort in ] S6a. 

Great changes look pbee at this time in municipiil administratiun. 
In 1858 a triumvirate of municipal commissioners was appointed for 
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the i^-r^iurol i»f tirbin wliirh ksl^ suivt^ded in iHfi^ (iv a body 

corpof^iie ctjnipo^icd of Ju.sdces for the uily and iiilbind, the entire 
cXiCcutlye pr>wer ai^d responsibility being vested in a cummi^^LOTier 
appointed by (Jlovernment for a term E>f three 'J his sysiQm 

CJiLKited until iSyip when a new municipad corp^natiorip consisting of 
sisty four pei^onsp all of them ratepayers, was establi^ed hy lawv 
Considerable progress wEia made in sanitation and contmunieatiofL^ 
Alt eflicicnt Health deparLfnent was org^inised in tS 6 $i ruany iM 
and daiigeroiLs graveyards w'erc cloflcd lietween and 1871 ^ special 
mmnnuees were a|jpfHnied to deal with the drainage r|ueshon; new- 
nui-rkeis were lniiill^ noubty the ('rawford MarVetSp which were ripened 
in [^69 and fi»imi one nf ihe most useful of all [he puhhe improve men ts 
exectfled in Jtomljay; the water-supply of ^'ehar was increased i the 
Tulsi w'lneT-works were commenced : the Oval and Rotten Row were 
laid out as rccreatioi^ grounds ^ and the redamatsioni of the fljts w ith 
town sweepings was after much discussion taken in iiand. 

Between 1872 and 1S81 railway ctmimunicsition was extended ac ross 
the continent of India and steam niivigation along the coast. 1 he 
ii>ill industry Ehrove apace^ and gaAx employment in iBSa to about 
;ja^ooo persons. The I’ulsl water-wcirlEN were completed in 1879; the 
Fort Trusty established on the model of the ^tt^sey Board in 
opened ihe Trincc's Hock in rB&o; new roads were constructed in 
various jjarts of the island; the lighting of the city was extended : the 
Victoria riarderrst the Elphinstone Circle Garden, and the Nonhhrook 
Carden in ibe pt>orer portion of the cilVp were laid out bctwiitin 1B7J 
and 187a : while in 1B78 the ttmniei|>ality raised a loan of 27 lakhs for 
drainage purposes^ and commenced the task laying a new main 
sew'er from Camac Bandar to f^ove (irme, and a new outfall sewer, 
pumping station, and pumfiing plant at >V*wTli. The resources of Bom¬ 
bay were tested in 1878, when elo expwli! ionary force was di-Hjotched 
to >fa!ta : within fourieen daj'si after the receipt of orders the Bombay 
Government engaged 48^000 tons of merehjint shipping and di^fintchetl 
from tlie ptirl 6 ,q€»o men and 2,000 horses with two inontlifi' snpplieti 
of provisions and six weeks' supply of waien Again in 1899 the 
salvation t>l Natal directly resulted fmin the prompEittide with which 
Bombay carried out the embarkutiun anti dispatch to South Afriai 
of a large military force. 

The watcr supply of the city W3W further improved by the opening 
of the Paw'fti works in 1889^ and of the great I A v^tA works in 1891^5. 
Between 1871 and 1891 much attention was paid to educatiotip with 
thu result that the Census of 189J showed an inoease of 46,000 in 
the number of literaEc petsoas, Schools for deaf mutes were suMdis^rtl ^ 
the \’'ictoria Jubilee rechnical In^ititute was hiunded by I/jrd Reay s 
[ lovemmcnt : tramway trornmnnicaEionii were gnatly extended : a good 
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ii(r hrtgatie seri'ice wajs organ iifft]: s|Krial L'holera and s[inall-|»r)\ 
KcMiiital<i were erecied for ihe lienelii of ihe [jomesi rtasses: ami tlit 
streets were cleared of kfier* to a great extent l>y the oj^ing of ilie 
Mfitunga Leper Asylum, in which the victims of this unsightly disc^ 
are SO well carctl for that they feel no temptation m stray away. I he 
export and import trade showed a remarkable meiease during the ten 
years prior to fSgi, while the mill industry assumed such large pro¬ 
portions that legislation fur the regulation of female and child labour 
became imperaliw in 1890. Not only had sections of the city proper, 
sudi as Mtadvi and Dhobi Talao, been choked with buildings in sut h 
a way that their original character was wholly obliterated ; but the 
northern sections of the island, such as I'arel, Hyculla, 'ladvadi, 
N9gp,-ida, and ChinchpugH, had expatided thmogh the iwogress of 
industrial enterprise into the populous dwelling-places of a large 
immigTii.nl i»opiii4itkfll- 

Yht gr^al influx of kboiirtts whkb took place btiween zind 

1890 ho-Si been indirei^tly respcmsible forihc continued [weseme and 
virulence of the pb^iie, which broke oiu for the first lime in 1896. 
I'he con^iiestcd sl4le of many stftreetSp and the monstrouis ovcrcrowdinij 
of houies, which were erected to acromniodate a gTt:aE influx of poimli- 
liniTt hjuk^e proved highly favoiirablic lo the Npreud of a disease whichi 
during ihe Iasi seven ycar^n ha^ played havoc w-ith the cutton industry 
and with trade, and has raised the death-rate E^t the and island 
uj ftn itlarming figure, li is the object of the C ily Inipruvenient 1 rust, 
cr^le^l by Ijord SandhurstGovertiment^ to open out such localities, 
and by the erection of model dwellings for the artisan classes, to com^ 
succeiSfully the spread of evils, such as plague and phthisis^ which 
at prtseni flourish unchecked ifi the moist and infectctl air of the 
industrial quarteni- 

At the litne of the cession of Bfjmbay 10 the Englbh, the jjopulaiion 
is stated by Hr. John Fryer in his //rtwww/ a/ /udid nfid 

( i 69S> to have been 10,000; and, according 
PDaulaHan. Niebuhr, it had increased to 70,000 in <744- 

In 17So a .special committee, ap|>ointed lo inquire into the price of 
food-grains, was fumiahed with a rough census of all residents which 
totalled 113,736. By iBt-is this numljicr had, according <0 a con¬ 
temporary writer, risen to 180,000: and an estimate recorded in 1836 
showed a further increase to 236,000. Ten yearii later the benefits 
of peaces growth of commerce^ and improvement of commurncanons 
had itiisetl ihe total to 566,119. On the initiative of Sir Bartle l^mre 
a properly oTgoJiiied census wiis for ihc first time taken in 1S64, which 
recorded a total popubrbn of 316,562. This almomnal figure, which 
was mainly due to the extraotrdinat)' prosperity which Bombay enjoyed 
during the American IVai, decrca^ in 1372 lo 644,^05; bul the 
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thi" Tiatiiral nutcrtme of ihe revuniHin of HunibOiy com' 
mcrciciJ life in iis Ordinary Erfflivc^ and was in no wiiue pemiiinenlt a't 
is appaicni from iht: censii?^ fijpir^ss of i8Si and 1891, which amount^ 
10 773,196 and fill,76j T^i>ecX\vdy. According lo ibc Cerusus of 
1901 ihe popylatioti of the aryst administtred hy the Bombay niunici- 
polity, which is eoexlensivc ■with Hoinljuy island, in an area of aJ square 
miles, IS 776,006^. lliis hguire inclu^lcs 37,681 persons who are 
dysetibed as iKjmeless, as ihe Isajfbour populaii^m, or as imvdlers by 
the railway. I he derwity ol popukiion per acre for the whok iibiiii 
is 51, but this figure Tarlcs largely in ditTcrent areas. In Kumbirwida, 
for example, there are 598 perwirts to the acre, in KhSra laloo 5 S<*. 
in Second NagpSda 546, ii^ ^ihakli 4J». and in Cmarkhidi 460: 
whereas in Sion there are nnty 5 persons to the acre, in Si’^Ti 30, in 
Mahtm 31. and in W'arti 35. It wilt be apparent from tliese figures 
how suitable a field is afforded by the northern |Mrtions of the island 
for the wider and more healthy disiribudon of the nami; (Mputaiion. 

I he extension of electric traction, which the niunicipality is at present 
endeavouring to establish, will draw off the sun>lus population of the 
central portions of the city and lower the deallMate. The average 
population per inhaliitw! house is 34-5 for the whole island. «smg to 
in H ward, which includes flhakla, Mindvi, Uniarlihfldl, and ponpt, 
and sinking to 15 in C, ward, which comprises Mfthlni and Wmlt, 'I’he 
great poverty of the majority of the population i» shown by the fact 
that 80 liti cen. of the whole number occupy' tentments neontamiFig 
only a single room, the av'crage number of dwellers m such a room 
being about 5. Instances were discovered in 1901 of 39, 43 t ““ 54 
persons occupying and sleeping in a single room; while three “ J 
largest tenemfuit houses in the eentral pan of the island gave shelter 
to av many as sSj. 663, and 691 individuals. The ,woi>ortion uf ma es 
in the total population U over di per cent, llie number of femal® 
til 1,000 males varies coti.sidcnihly by localiiiiM, there being 770 in 
Dongri and onlv S34 in the .southern portion of the Fort. A very lap^e 
proportion of the male inhabitants come to H^bay only for a few 
_ .i„4i«.T', rtf itieir fajuilics in their nativtli viiihigcs. 


months in search of work, leaving their families 
The number of children under one year of age had sunk m 1901 ihe 
very low figure of 9.900; but this was brought about by a high rate 
vf morlaliiv among infants since t&g; an abnormally low birth-ra e, 
Before (lie outl)reak of the plague in 1896 the average death-rate tor 
the whole population was *4 per i.m®- Since 1896 »t h^ ft-wn to y . 
I he hirtli-ralc is as low us 14 per t.ooo ; but this is no indication of the 
true natural increase, the tnftiority of the i»pulation being immignmls 
whose women return to their homes at the time maienuty. 

t)nly 33 tier cent, of the total population claim the island as tlusir 

' The poputitimi is ige« *u gri.*”- "rtr-nh"*! <■* • ' 
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binh|itac:e : untl sht? projxvrtinn nf bom in liomliay is hfcghe?iT 

in likt Dhobi V^ho and i hiikltl, w tsiLh art inhabitcnl rc$fjectively 

by PSj^in and Konkan! Muhummadsin^, who arc really ind!(<tnotis. 
The DisErirt of Ratng^ri to the Konkao supplies Bombay with mosl 
of her nilll-himds and btiourers* while Cuich ami the GujarUt DLsiHcts 
rnmish larigt numbers of ibc trading classes. 

Hardly any city in ibc world presents a greater v'ariety of natkmal 
types tJian Bombay* The Hindus and Miihanimadans of course pre¬ 
dominate, but in [he busy setcce-s (be characteri^lic drc-Si of every 
Oriental people may be seen. The greeri and gold turban of the 
MuHalnilrir the large red i>r while head-dr^^ jjeculiar to the MaTHtha* 
ihc pointeti rfti turban of the GujarAtl lianii^ and the black or hrowri 
brimless Itat of the lend odour and s-ariety to the scene. In 

Uongri and M^lndvl one meul^ uitmbeni of well-known ominierciai 
classes, such as the O^val Jains; In Chakla will be found the Konkiint 
Muhammadans, a >'ery dch and influentiali i'omfrtuniiy^ who trece their 
dcst'tnt from the ancicni ^NawailSg*^ the children of Arab fathers and 
Hindu tmaberji, and who have gradually risen from the position of 
shifts' ciflicens and lioatmcn to that of prOJi|ierous and educated 

merchanESr 'I he StdEs, wivo are descended front the warriors of Stdi 
Sambhal and from Z&n3:iUir slave immigrants^ will l>c seen tn the 
Umarkhiifh quarter; the llAni-t-stailt whtjse ancestors were WTCcketl 
off I’haul in the thirteenth century, are settled in the same neighbour- 
hCM>d; the JtiljIhjLs, a |joor and Mine what lurbulcni class of Muhain- 
niadan weavers, are met with in NjlgpSda; the jiortion of Dhnfii M akio 
known as (!avel shelters large numberi of Goanese am\ native C'hristianSt 
who have regarded this locality as their stronghold since the era ot 
Portuguese domitiion; the unmistakable hewd-gear of the Arabs is 
constantly met wi[h in Hytrulk; Parcl and K.igpada are pL*optud In 
The bw'er and industrial classes from the l!)eccan and the Kookan; 
while hidden away in many comers of the island are smidl groups of 
Knllfi, the lineal descendants of the earliest Bombny settlers knowti 
10 hi-MiOfy. 1’lie ParsTs OKcrtise an influence much greater than is 
implied by their numbers. They commenced to settle in Bombay soon 
after the cession of the island to ihe hlnglif^h : and now by the force 
of iheiT inherited weahh^ their natural genius for trade, their intelligence, 
and their muuihcent chanties^ they^ hold high rank among the native 
community. iTneir position was recogniited by the Crown when Sir 
Jamsetjl Jijibhoy received a baronetcy in 1857; and the present 
representative of hb family was cho.sen to represent the city of Bombay 
at the crironaiion of the Kii^-Empemr in 1901. Next in importance 
to the PareFs are the Hindu traders or Bantus, who truly be divided 
into two clashes, those (Gujarat and the M^rwflris from KiljpuiaruL 
A large proporiion oF both these classes adhere to tbc Jain religion, 
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while Tint 1 of (he remaitider beloi^g tn ihe ViLi$hti4v swt, e$pe- 
ciiilly to the sub-dcoomi nation known is \'anafahachftf)-iu. The 
fuftimadans include reprej^entattves froni all ihc firieat countries that 
have embraced Arabsp Tersiiinsi, Turks, Afghins, Makys^ and 

African.^ ‘I'hij three ck.vi*s of trading MuhatnniadanN—the 3 feruon,s 
HohrAs, and Khojas—are isiiiecially numerous. The spiritual bend 
of the last rkimed comm Unity, Hinhness the Aga Khant was antong 

the teprejitntalivc men inailed Ui Hh Xlajcsty's coronation in 1901. 
The commercial dealings of tbe^se three classes arc chiefly with the 
Persian liulf, Zanzibar^ and the eant eoasl of Africa : but many of them 
do not nbrinlt from visiting JCutope iVir trade purposes nnd are ready 
to take advantage of thfi improved means of c.xsmniuniaition nw 
existing between Horn bay and the rest of the world. The PArsis and 
Jew's compete with the English in the markel-^ of Europe. 

The following table gives the iHiputatioti of the tity in 1901 cLi:i±iilicd 
according to religion :— 



Nainbcll. 

INtr^ 

Itiftdliy 


^J -54 

Muhfunm^dafii T . ^ 



CliJbtiiai , 


5«5 

PiiiiT* 

W» 3 ' 



14.34!! 


Jewf . , . ■ 



OthrrA , p 


' 

1 

■I'uIaI 

776,006 

100-00 ^ 


Some idea of the i'Osnio|iDlitati cluiractcr uf Ihiinhay i-an be formed 
fimn the fact that fej different languages or dialtNjLs are ;^p<oken wiEhin 
its liniiu- Marathi and t^iijaratl are the most widely prevalent, the 
latter being the inidst coiiiiiiercial language ipf the if^land. A c?ni- 
sicterable number of Mtil'kaninutdanfi are bilingual from an early age, 
speaking Hindustani in their bimcs buL cxmducting tbeif daily business 
in Gujarick In the same way GujarAli and English an; i^tiually well 
known to many mcnihers the Pflnsi cmitmunily. 

Of the tolal area of tht island a ewnsiderabk k still crr^ppinJ. 

The chief crop grown is rkc ^ but Eiiany vancties uf garden vi^clable^ 
are also cultivated^ |sjjlicularly tmicuis and several iiieniberi uf the 
gourd (ribe- The tendh^ uf <v«:i>nui trees, and the prejiaralion of 
intoxicating ilrink from thk tre-e and other S|xsies of pidma, aflofti 
employment to a rmrsidunble sajenion uf the pupulatiun. The original 
toddy^raw'cr?! of B^pnibay were the Hhaiidilris whu at prL'senl number 
nearly 17,000 per^ions; hut a large nunili»€r of them dufcancled their 
heniditan,- pursuit in fxvaut uf tajlitary% police, ami 01 her duties during 
the eighteenth cenLury, and they arc found engaged at I he present day 
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in mat^y different iiL'c;i|aalionN. ThQ Btiinbay ni;ingtic.i iire sHid lo have 
t>«n irtiprfivcd from grafts by iht Je^fuiss and Portuguese priests; and 
ti was fiom the ^fa^agaon groves that the royal tables at iJelhi, in the 
time of Shah Jahfin, were sa|>plicd. They have long been faTnons 
througliciul Inda for their dulhate flavour; and there exist to this day 
in iMazagaon ti^'O noted trees which bear a dnubte crop of niangoeii 
cwry year* The JJoiubay ^puEiunelo/ a shaddock whid^ hK>ks like 
a large tjrange, ts aL-wa a favcjurile fruit. 

Pomhay supports alt the tnany indu^itries iriL-ideiitJil tu the itetive life 
of a great city and .seaport. The tnidcs of dycillg+ tanning^ and ntetal 
, wira'king arc especially prosperous^ 'iTid School of 
Art \‘ms done much to encourage those teehnifal 
faculties! whirh depend ui>on an artistic and scientific education^ and 
the work of its pupils^ at the Art liichibition held during the Delhi 
DarbUr of 1903,, earned very high approbation. But the chamcledstic 
feature of Bonil>ay inanufat^turc b the rapid growth of the European 
factory spiXem— niitls^ worked by steam and employing a Urge numbef 
of fsperative^, having been erected by local capflal, especially in ^he 
northern suburb.^ where the tall chimney sEat:ks recall a factory town in 
l^ncashire^ Between iS6i and lyo^ the tolal number of factories 
in the i^iland rtise from 55 to 143, the increase being mainly due to the 
coustmrtion and opening t>f new spinning and iveaving^mills i while 
the nimiher of peiwns itig^gctl in the manuractiirc and naJe of cotton 
h i 3 ipJ 9 ^P or 17 jier cerit+ of the totiil ixipylation^ as coni|Kired with 
lOipSji in i8gi. ’’I'his increase of chc mcliistry during (he last decade 
has taken place tn spite of ver}' great disoi;gani^lion caused hy the 
plague^ and In spite of a decline in the Chinese demand for Bombay^■i 
produf iion, Since 1S07 the null industry passed through a grave crisis 
re-^ulting to some extent from an unsuitable and improvident siystem 
of management^ *rhc betler conducted nulls however^ such as thoJiC of 
the great V^nl c-apitaliyt, the lat* Mr* jantsLtji N. I’atat have made 
and still continue to make a steady profit from their yams and piece^ 
goods Thu industiy- has proved an inestimable boon to many of the 
pfKMcr inhiihitants of the Konkan and the Deccan, whuv without the 
steady wages which it oflers, might have farcxl ill during the famine^ of 
ihc last few j^earH. At Mitunga ther^ are twenty-four salt-Wfaks w'hkh 
yield an annual revenue of 17J lakhs. 

■['he latter half of the nineteenth century wttricssod a remark-thle 
devcUipment of the trade of the fjort. In iS54'5 the whole iradc of 
Bombay wa> valued at 16 crores^ and twelve years 
later rose to 47 crores. llic yearly average 

for the sui^ueding five years w'as 51 crores. Between 1876-7 and. 
1395-b Ehe total value of iniport^ and exports including the coasting 
Srade, steadily increased from 61 cmres lo 105 cTonrs. 'fhe constant 
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detiijuid from diJil&m markt-Ls coupled with a. considemhli; Improve- 
rnent of rommunicAliotWi haA brought about h rise under every head of 
imports and eKportsi during ihe Last twcnly-fivu years the niosl notice¬ 
able increase under ihc fonner tategory^ being in siUgar and cotton 
nianufacturcs, and under the latltr in gniin^ colton twbit and yam, 
l"hc total value of the sca-ljome trade ijassing through Bombay in 
i ijo;5^-4 was 1 rjj enues (expons -64 crorcs and imports 51; croresjp of 
H-iiiria 101 LTfjres rt-)in.ienled trade with countries bej-ond India, I'he 
'chief uxptfrlh are niw eottonp grain, seeds, cotton twist and y^tn i the 
chief Tm|xnu.s arc cotton gootis, metals^ and mac hiiiery, 1'he number of 
vessels, sailing and steam, uhieh entered a.nd cleared with cargoes from 
and to foRtign countrit^ £it the pcJrt of Komhay in 1905 '4 was 1,607^ 
w-iih a tonnage of 2,764,303. (Hot further jiartii ularn of sea-borne 
l^Jd^^* -fcf the nrtick on the Homhav Kiitsinfc?tcv,) 

Bombay possiesSts a C hamber of I"tin3ineice wiib member^ 
represejiting 2<so firms, and w conimitke of ele-cied anniuillyt whose 
deliberaliuns are presided over by a chairman. I'he Chamber is 
represented ots the Lugi,slalive Council, the municipality, ihc Port 
'3'rust, and the lioiiibay Improvenient Trust, I herre is also a i|iccial 
association for protecting and futihtring the interests tjf the 1 otton 
induJitrj-, styled the Bombay Mill-Owners' Assoc in E ion- iJver 100 miUs 
are rqjrebeiited on the general committee, and Ihc tipinion of the 
association therefore earring great weight on al! questions connected 
with the industry , hounded in 1K6R, ihe association has wimeiwc<i an 
increase firjiii 3 to 143 nulls in the territories from which it draws it^ 
members. 

Vhe (iovemment land revenue, anioiinting to j bkhs annually, as 
under the charge tif an oftk ial ^tylcd the L'olktttjr of Jkjmbay, who 
ts a member of the Covctianied Civil Servi ce, a ml 
also twrformsi the funutiemi^ of Collector a( f>piun!i 
and Abk&rt (KjtciseK and Jiicome^ fax ConTmissioner, I he Presidency 
^tamp and Stationery^ otBees and the Steam Boiler Insi^ection de^rt 
nient arc also in his charge, and In- is assisted by on^ Indian Ci^'iliati, 
who is Chief Inspector of ilm niimercms factories in the island. ^I’he 
admitiistration ijf the Sea Customs f?i in charge of a CoUttdofp aided hy 
an nii$iAtjiiu^ bt>th of whom Iwlong u* ihtj ImjierLal Customs J>e|iarl- 
Eiicnt. The ordirrary hjcal administration is vested mainly in the 
IkKnibay muincipalit)> which,aii cronsliTUtcd hy ,\ct Ul of i8b8, aaisists 
of 72 memljcrs—36 eleck'd by the ratepayers ao by the Chamber of 
CommeicCt ihc Ciiiversiiy, and the Justices of the l^eoctt 
appoinled by (lovernmcnt. The corporation thu4s lonstiluled possesses 
extensive [Kjwers ami elects Us own jwesideru and fright out of twelve 
members of a standing rxmitnittee which deals with ordinary business. 
'J'hc other four i>icnibvr^ ot ihis viiimniticc arc apiKjintcd l>y ^kjvem- 
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meni. A chief utive oftircr. bmown ns the Muniei|ia1 ConiLiiifiMoi^T. 
is appoinicd by Govern men, usUiilly ffon Uic ranks of the Indian Civil 
Service. ’I'he revenue and expenditure frf ihe eorpmatiDii is shown in 
the tabic on p. 4a I. I he generml lax which contributes a large propor¬ 
tion of the revenue ettnaists of a tax on bouses and lauds, fixed at lo^ 
fier rent, on the grtiss annual value of Ivouses and tiinds, (he J per rent 
being devoted to the niiintenartCL' of a lire brigade. The ta-x produces 
an annual levenue of 15 lakhs, to which arc added conirihuiions of 
about one lakli and z lakhs paid respectively hj Government and the 
Pnn Tnisvt, 'The Tuunk ipatity Iihs riii^ amouiUing m 1901! to 

about 471? lakhs, mainly for the provision of ati ad«|uale water supjily 
41 nd dmiiiage works. 

jLislici: likadminblcri^d by iIh Hombaj H^h Court, whkh, iii kiddmmi 
tPi the aptKlIiiiu and nr-kisioiwry ^iftwens whkh il e>iefirise:> tliroughou: 
the I'reiiidcnty, is a co\iH of finit inslatscL! for Ckiusc^ arising, ^vithio the 
island of Ttoniliays A Suiiill Causer Court and ftmr rresidcnuy 
irate*, cstrrrisc jtlrif^liction m minor uivil and criminal nuittcr^. The 
former takes ct^i/Jiiu-e uf suits nut ocreedtng Rs. 2^000 in s'aliic 
arising within the wland hour Irene hes [>1 huiiorury magi>E rales were 
established in l yoj to deal with tiunor criminEtl nnsdLmcanuuT^- 

The city poHoj force, urMiet a CotnmLiLSLoncrp who isi directly sitih- 
ordinate to Govenunent, comkiLs of j, iJii ollkerb and men. oi 
whom arc nmmnltaj. 1 he fon^e includes 72 l-aitropeans. I here are .sis 
KiiroiKans in ihe SimiLary IVlice, a ten>jK>rary Ix^ly working under 
the Furl Health OlTiccr, but subrirdiitale to ihe Police Commisaoner as 
tTg4iitl*i lEiMjifilini! ami jirijniotkjn. The CoiiimissiDMer fljisisted by .1 
Hepuly and eight Suikurintundents. 'rhe monicipid 1 oqK>rAMon jiap 
a fixed cotilTibution of S lakhi. lowardii the cost of the force. I here 
arc two Epucial jails in the city, calltxl the house of correction, which 
is at KycMllUt the comuK^n |*rison, 41 1 Umarhbadi, ^I’he cpiCNtion of 
constTuctiitg a new prison b under the consideration cjf GovemmenL 

Bombay is the head^iuartera of the Brjmbay brigbide, which falls 
in the Poona division of the Wesienrii Conunandt anti i.s ootnmand^l 
by a HHgadicr-G-eneral. The gurriAon consists of ihrec companie.s 
of garden artiUery+ one coiii|inny of ihe submarine mining corp^ 
one BriiLsh aiul iwu Nalivo infiintry regintents', anti five cor[>:s o\ 
volMntecr?t. 'ITiic volunteers eomprijic the Bombay iHight the 

Bombay \'ulunicer Artillery, tile Gfoat Indian Peninsula Railway 
Volunteer Rifles, ihe JUiinbaVp ISarodtL, -md Ccninil India Railway 
^'nliinti^rs, and the Roinbay %'oliinteer Rifle Corps, with an aggre¬ 
gate in lyoh of itt>43 nicn. Iti Bomhoy arc abto stationed the 
Director and Ajk>istant Director of the Kofjiil Indian ^LlT^ne* which 
is the modem rcpcsentnttvc of die old Bonibiiy xMarinc and Indian 
* Lhw ef tbne U tiuw i|,iLarlcnici;l ill Santa iii ikLpclte* 
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Navy, 'rhe RoyaJ Indian Marine, ■whidi cinefly performs trooping, 
staUoTij and marific-^^iirveying duties possessaip in i9^r eighteen 
vc^ls tttnnned by ^7 superior o^ccr^ 71 enginuersp and I1439 nien^ 
while a large number of men are also employed in the Covemtnent 
dockyard, 

'fhc Port Truitp a smttll board of thirteen mcmlMirs representing 
commercial and Other interests, controls the administfution of the port. 
It had in 1903-4 a revenue of over 64 lakhs and a reserve fund of 
27 lakhs. The 'frust is responsible for carrying out improvements to 
the |X)rtt ^rid has under contemplatton the early addition of a third 
dock to the existing Victoria and Prince'^s DockSp which no longer meet 
the rei|uiremeiiit5 of the lpf:al shipping. The roundation stone of thls.^ 
to be called the Alexandra Dock, was laid by His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales in Novemberp 1905, 

A similar board of fourteen members, constituted under the Go¬ 
vernment of Lord Sandhurst in and styled the Hombay City 
Improvement Trust, has, os already mentioned^ been entrusted with the 
regeneration of the city by the construction of new thoroughfares, 
the dcntolitton of insanitary oreas^ the erection of saniUtry ^i^uartcrs for 
the labouring classes^ and the development of valuable sites for build¬ 
ing, Its chief iKiurces of revenue are an annual contiibution from 
the municipality and the income from valuable property assigned to 
it by Govern mentn 

There ore eight forms of land tenure existing in Bombay t namelyp 
pension and tax, quit and ground renh /anas^ leasehold, land 
newly assessed, tenancies-at-will, and inaM. ' Fenston and tax,* from 
the Portuguese represents a fixed payment for fee-simple 

possession in compromise of a doubtful tenure, and dates from 1674, 
It is not subject to revision, and h redeemable on payment of thirty 
ycars^ a.sses.sment. *Quit and ground rent" assessment represents a 
Lax imposed tn ryiS to co^-er the cost of erecting fortincations^ and 
varies from 3 to s| pies per square yard. J^tai lands are held on 
payment of a /i?ras or rent, a term which now refers only to Ihe rent 
l^d on lands given out at a low rate to persons willing to improve 
ihcfrt The tenure dales from 1740, when low lying land was offered to 
the public for cultivation at a rent or^raj of 1 pira per 60 square yards, 
Tvhf represents a share of the produce of the land, the onginal payment 
in kind being subsequently replaced by a money payment, which in 
1S79-80 was fixed for lifty years, * Leoschoild^ land is held for terms 
v^arying from 3 1 to 999 years- * Newly assessed lan<b * are rated under 
Act 11 of 1876^ and the rates may be raised from time to time. 'Phe 
chief holders of j>Jwr land in the island are the Lowji fainity (ry^j) 
and the heirs of Jamsetjl Bocnonjt (183 r)+ 'They pay no cess or rent 
of any kind* The revenue of Bombay is collect^ under a special Act 
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(Bombay Act II of iSr6, modified by Act III of t^cw), and amounted 
in 190J.-4 to .t-7 lakhs. The esciso revenue, including' tree tus for the 
sAfae year, was rr^7 lakhs. 

Education repn^stinted in iSSo^i by 14^ schools and colleges 
willl a total of 1^1413 pupils^ In 1900-1 tho nunv 
E^uudon. ^j|. p^pjis; jiad rfjien to 40,104^ By the close of 
Alarch, 1904, the city possessed 531 oducaticsnal institutions of all kinds^ 
as detailed in the subjoined table 


CloMifrf' liKtitntlan. 

Noreibcr. 

flEnber of pi]|itU. 

Male. 

P#rpikle. 

T&tml 

AiU DdllccVA + . + 

a 

t^-0^ 

^9 

1^113 

PriMcAUraal coUeges 

t 

I,U 37 

4 S 

1^73 

High Bdiaols 1. # . 


Si 495 



MiUdk Ergli&h ichwk.. 
PriiQAiy scnixtU 

■(9 

2M7 



196 

! Jp 78 s 


l 9 fl 7 S 

TibdhEllal fchooli ^ 

ic 

iiiS? 

4 “ 

1,333 

Trtintiig idiocili . 



13 


ToUtl pablic 




3 S .?!>9 

/yi'iu/f i . « 1. 

Jij 

7.9 li 

i,y6& 

1M7J 

ClTUld tolAl 


35 .^ 7 S 




Of these ioslituiions the Gtaiit ^fedical Coll^ge^ which was established 
in 1S45, pfepartfl studtrriLs for the decrees of LM. & S* and M.D,, and 
is the only college of its kind in the Presidency. The Elphinstone 
OiHege was instituted in 1R35 and fa urid!er the management of Govem- 
mcni. The Bombay Law School, which teaches the full course in J^w, 
is held in the Elphinstone College building. Among other important 
establishments are the Wilson College, St. Xavier's College, the Sit 
Jamsetjt jTjibhoy School of Art* the Victoria Jubilee Technical Imtitutej 
the Velerinar)' Colley and a Hrhool fnr de^-niutes. According to the 
Census of (901 the number of those who are wholly illiterate amounts 
to & i per cent, of the toiaJ |]opulat[on. 

.\ ^'igorous Englijih and vernacular press flourishes in Bombay^ The 
Timet of India and the Gtiset/g^ both of them daily joumalsH 

well edited and well informcch reprenent the Anglo-Indian community; 
and the AdtsmJ^ &/ Iitdia^ an evening paper, is also widely circulated. 
The SatnaeMr heads the list of vernacutar newsptniers, the 

most important of which are published in Gujarati 

For purpcRses of health administratioTi the dly is divided into 4 dUi- 
lions of 3a sections, each division being placed In chuige of n qualified 
medical officer subordinate to the Health OfEcer of 
the municipality'. The muRlci|)al hospiial for in fee- 
tious diseases at Arthur Road is supplemented by numerous private 
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plague hdspilaLs where members of the different communities can be 
treated. AlEogcther there are 12 hctPpital-S 17 dispensaries, and 19 
(ijrivate unaided institutions; in Bombay, including a European General 
Hospital and 4 hospitals and 2 dispensaries for women, 'rhe expeu' 
diture on public medical institutions in 1904 was Rs. t the 

annual attendance was 18,304 in patients and i £4,05 8 oui^putient^ in 
the public institutions, and IJ1355 in-patients and 191,865 out-{}^ktieriis 
in the to private inJititutions. Besides ibeset 5 railway institutions and 
4 state special institutionsi annually tr«^t 26^000 and 15^000 patients 
respectively. Under Act [ of 1877 vaccination Is corfipidw^ry In llom- 
iMty* lliere are 13 vaedrutting suiiions with S vaccinators, and the 
number nf penons vaccinated in 1904 was 19,927. 

A leiK-r aii-ylum at M^tunga, e^tahtished by the cfTorts of a foriiicr 
Municifial Commissioner, Mn M. Aw\cworth, provides accommfjdatton 
for 370 iniuatc^^ at a yearly cost of Rs, 33,000, 'Fhe lepers are mainly 
drawTi from the neighbouring cc^t districts, though some come from 
remote towns in Centml Asia- They ore employed in cultirating fotxl- 
CfOt^ts, assisted by a system of septic sewage tanks, and the asylum is 
[Kjputar anioug those who are ufUictedv 

A public lunadc asylum Is riiaintained at Colaba Point foe Eurijpeans, 
Eurasians, and PdrsTs. Tt liftd in 1904 an average strength of 136 
inmates, costing Rs. 307 \}Ct head per annum. 

On .August Up 1896, a case of genuuve bubonic plague was discovered 
in a house in Jfflndvi, a densely populated quarter of the native town 
(in the east side of the island, I'he disease spread rapidly, and by 
Decetiibcr the mortality of the city had attained alarming dimensions. 
Measurtzs were soon imperatively deuianded for checking the epidemic. 
The control of these measures was entrusted to a special ctsmnriittee 
of officers appointed by riovernment and invested with very full powen^. 
Attempts were then made to enforce the segregation of persons who hail 
been in contact with a pbguo patient, the removal of the pat tents to 
some ijioperly equipped hospital^ and the disinfection uf clothing and 
premises. 'nie>e measures were e^isentialty unpifmlaJ, and besides 
adding a stimulus to emigration on a large scale, ihc popuintiori fleeing 
as much from an unr^soning fear of all forms of control as from terror 
of the epidemic, eventually led to riots and bloodshed. The position 
was one of extreme diffkully. The sanitar)^ service of the city was in 
the hands oi or iscavengciN. Had these joined the general 
exodus^ the city would in a short time have been rendered uninhabitable. 
At the same time, the exodus of panie-istricken residents threatened to 
carry the plague over the whole of the Presidency and even beyond its 
limits. Attempts were made to enlist the cCMjperation of the liiderii of 
native communitieti ^ gradually calmer feelings began to pmevaib And 
with the subsidence of the epidemic in the hot, ^i^SDn, iJoiubay tended 
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to rtiunie its nurmal But in xh^ initmkl the exodus bud betn 

enormous (it was roughly usiinnatedl at one-half of the population)^ the 
di-seaji« had been spread far and wide by heedless fugllive^p busii^ss liad 
been brought almost to a standstn], and the weekly mortality had risen 
tn the appalling figure of 1,900. Annualty since the fatal year nf iSyfi 
plague has bcccmic cfiidcmic in the city. The highest rates of mortaliEy 
reached in any week during the succeeding years were:— 


1 % 7 -B. 

Lif^p ..... 3.41^ 

1^-1900 . p . . ^ ^,77^ 

. . . . P 2^631 

I901-J ^ , lp!>d 

15OJ-3 * . . . . 3,615 

1905-4 - + . r . 

1904-;; * . . , . ii7@9 

The usual season of maxim um mcirtality is Februai],’ or Marclu 
Gradually it came to be recognised that the continued existence of the 
plague, combined with the passive resistance of the |>eople to measures 
which they failed to apfirove^ rendered drastic expedients both undesin 
able and inoperative. After the abolition of the phigue committee, the 
Govcmtiient iruiinuined for several years a s|^>ecia11y organized plague 
administiation in ikmibny city, chargeil with the carrying out of 
moderate measures of disinfection and isolation, as far as [x^ihle 
with the concurrence of the victims. Assistance wa^ given for the 
evacuati[>n of seriously infected localities by the erection of temporary^ 
'health camps' in ^^rious parts of the island. Finally, in 1907^ the 
control of plague measures was handed over once more to the Ecalth 
dc|iartment of the municipality, with whom it now^ rests. The inocula¬ 
tion of healthy persons with Halfkine^s preventive scrum was carried out 
ufi a considerable scale, and with fair success, though the o^ieration, 
partly owing to thcshaitncss of the period for which it offers protection! 
aiMi partly owing to pre)udice, was never popular* 

[Gwjtff Jbr 1S72, iSBi, and 1901; Sir J. M, Campbell, 

Miiftrid/s a S/afij/tfit/ q/ thi ffftd Is/sftd ^ 

(Bombay, 1894); S. !M. Edwardes, ff/ 

a (Bombay, 1902); J. Gemn da Cunha, ‘The Origin 

of Romlayj' exim number, /tMirm/ qf fAf 0/ fAi 

/tojrn/ ASfaift Spfitf}\ 1900; James l>ouglas, BaffjAoj afiif 
3 vols. (i & 9 ^) ] 
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Rkvekue AccpirsT OF UoAiH^T MuNiCiPAiJTV FOR igoj-*! 
(lij thtmjirtwli rop«s^ 


R-cCciplik 


OenuflJ tax. 4 
VVbnl tftX wwi loll* , i - 

Tif^wn diitki . . + ^ 

LicfacH . p * - » ihOO 

kcc^pLi fixmi Gavcmmcnt Tar 

liquDf UcscibcA + ■ « li^4l 

kcmpt» fruEU GcFvcmintnl fur 
liiWeeQ duly. . 4 # I H°‘ 

Tclil H9ii^ 


S^rvim 

Z/amAifriAX . . . P 

VVAtfir tax flJad otllrcr mlKeUa- 

BKHU water-TCifti r^KfkUt - *irT* 

Toti* sa^8^ 


Kiiurtfi >ww fYSf/nrij^ s^td 

Elffafk«l receipt! - - ■ 4 . 53 . 

kublk g44^eu. . ■ . * < 

TifliBway Tcol . - . ■ 

GoflpLtra[JoC ffom inuEi3ci(^l ser¬ 
vant* towAfdi |)elt4iDEi^ 
fitfld + . » » * *3 

liiljcrett ead pfcofit on in- 
mtnienls of rarpl&i loan 
end other balAUrcei - 
tntciefft ma the ^kln^. In* 

Fcrervcej wonKHit tn^s 
renewal^ KhMl'hmldinCi 
■nd net pienuynu fypd* 
itiveitment* . % .2,33 

^ 3 .S 9 

Mlicell-iinec^iu . , + * 3 'p 34 

Total iij^ 
Grand total 84,;^* 


B i jwpiili are. 


Genera! nperinteadenoe .p - *^34 

AsKHoaent And cnlketion alw! 
revcuLie antt lernnHl Bi>dJt de' 
putiQcnt& ^ t ^ 3 j 99 

Fire brigade p > . ^ I,*4 

Rnhlic Eaidcna— tr»ln!«ianGC 
and newf #Mki - ^ 

Public: works {engineerdi> 
partn^nt . » * * 

^'ew worki . « ^ . 84 

FbbliG keaUh ilc|4ttraent ^ 

Police charged « - . - Si** 

Kdncitlon , , . . Ijl^ 

KoipltAlu I - p i if £5 

renaiane, gralnilU'l^ and eom^ 

pntfionAte dlowance- , + £& 

CciliEflhutioa to [he Citj Zm- 
proveaient Tlt»*l ■ - - 


Tout ;4*4£ 

Miiikid|m1 debt^— 

Intcteti Abd charge! on twin*, * 1^3 
KodnQtiiDa of 6 m and 
Hifint ol linking fimiip includ¬ 
ing hirestment of intemt 
ACerue^l Cit linking fnnd + 

Total !St.ip 

LDvcttitKbU 

hrniiiapal bniiduig^ inanrainse 
fund « ^ # £ 

intemt OB [he inmnjiDrr worn^ 
out nkaini teocWAlr «4iool- 
bnilding and oet picmtumi 
fundi « ^ ^ 


Total 3$ 

hi uoellonecUl + p . ^ *3 

In^mcBl of the ptendnm on 
the last initaincot of |J iakhi 
of the 14^ iikbi iwui « . it 

Grind total 84,31 
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